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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux Metamorphoses of Ovid are a compendium of the My- 
thological narratives of ancient Greece and Rome, ac in- 
geniously framed, as to embrace a large amount of inform- 
ation upon almost every subject connected with the learning, 
traditions, manners, and customs of antiquity, and have afforded 
a fertile field of investigation to the learned of the civilized 
world. To present to the public a faithful translation of a 
work, universally esteemed, not only for its varied information, 
but as being the masterpiece of one of the greatest Poets of 
ancient Rome, is the object of the present volume. 

To render the work, which, from its nature and design, 
must, of necessity, be replete with matter of obscure meaning, 
more inviting to the scholar, and more intelligible to those 
who are unversed in Classical literature, the translation is ac- 
companied with Notes and Explanations, which, it is believed, 
will be found'¥o throw considerable light upon the origin and 
meaning of some of the traditions of heathen Mythology. 

In the translation, the text of the Delphin cdition has been 
generally adopted ; and no deviation has been made from it, 
except in a few instances, where the reason for such a step is 
stated in the notes ; at the same time, the texts of Burmann 
and Gierig have throughout becn carefully consulted. The 
several editions vary materially in respect to punctuation; the 
Translator has consequently used his own diseretion in adopt- 
ing that which seemed to him the most fully to convey in each 
passage the intendéd meaning of the writer. ‘ 

The Metamorphoses of Ovid have been frequently trans- 
fated into the English language. On referring to Mr. Bohn’s 
excellent Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Classics and their 

. Translations, we find that the whole of 4he work has been 
twice translated into English Prose, while ftve translations in 
Verse are there enumerated. A prose version of the Me- 
tamorphoses was published by Joseph Davidson, about the 
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middle of the last century, which professes to be “as near 
the original as the different idioms of the Latin and English 
will allow; and to be “printed for the use of schools, 98 
well as of private gentlemen.” A few moments’ perusal of 
this work will satisfy the reader that it has not the slightest 
pretension to oe considered a literal translation, while, by its 
departure from the strict letter of the author, it has gained 
_ nothing in elegance of dictjon. It is accompanied by “ cri- 
tical, historical, geographical, and classical notes in English, 
from the best Commentators, both ancient and modern, be- 
side a great number of notes, entirely new ;” but notwith- 
standing this announcement, these annotations will be found 
to be but few in number, and, with some exceptions in the 
early part of the volume, to throw very little light on the ob- 
securities of the text. A fifth edition of this translation was 
published so recently as 1822, but without any improvement, 
beyond the furbishing up of the old-fashioned language of 
the original preface. A far morc literal translation of the Me- 
tamorphoses is that by John Clarke, which was first published 
about the year 1735, and had attained to a seventh edition 
in 1779. Although this version may be pronounced very 
nearly to fulfil the promise set forth if its title page, of being 
‘as literal as possible,” still, from the singular inelegance of 
its style, and the fact of its being couched in the conversa- 
tional language of the early part of the last century, and 
being unaccompanied by any attempt at explanation, it may 
safely be pronounced to be ilf adi, ted to the requirements of 
the present age. Indeed, it would not, perhaps, be too much 
to assert, that, although the translator may, in his own words 
“have done an acceptable service ta such gentlemen as are 
desirous of regaining or improving the skill they acquired al 
school,” he has, in many instances, burlesqued rather than 
translated his author. Some of the curiosities of his version 
will be found set forth in the notes; but, for the purpose of 
the more readily justifting ‘hig assertion, 4 few of them are 
adduced: the word ‘“nitidas’ is always rendered “ neat,” 
whether applied to a fish, a cow, a charict, a laurel, the 
steps of a temple, or the art of wrestling. He renders “ hor- 
ridns,” ‘in a rudepickle ;” “virgo” is generally translated 
“the young lady$’ “vir” is “a gentleman ;” ‘“senex” and 
“senior” are indifferently “the old blade,” ‘ the old fellow,” 
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or “the old gentleman ;” while “ summa arx” is “the very tip- 
top.” “ Misera” is “poor soul;”” “exsilio” means “to bounce 
forth;”’ ‘pellex” is “a miss;” “lumina” are “the peepers Aid 
© turbatum fugere” is “to scower off in a mighty bustle ;” 
“eenfundor” is “to be jumbled ;” and ‘squalidus” is “in a 
sorry pickle.” ‘ Importune”’ is “a plaguy baggage ;” “ adulte- 
rium” is rendered “her pranks ;” “ ambages” becomes either 
“along rabble of words,” “a long-winded detail,”’ or “a tale, 
ofatub;” “miserabile carmen” is ‘a dismal ditty,” “increpare 
hos” is “to rattle these blades ;” “ penetralia” meaps “the 
parlour ;” while “ accingerc,”” more literally than elegantly, 
is translated “buckle to.” “Situs” is “nasty stuff ;”” ‘‘ o3- 
eula jungere” is “to tip him a kiss ;” “ pingue ingenium” is 
a circumlocution for “a blockhead ;” “ anilia instrumenta” 
are “his old woman’s accoutrements ;”” and “ repetito munere 
Bacchi” is conveyed to the sense of the reader as, “ they 
return again to their bottle, and take the other glass.” These 
are but a specimen of the blemishes which disfigure the most 
literal of the English translations of the Metaniorphoses. 

In the year 1656, a little volume was published, by J{ohn] 
B{ulloker, ] entitled “ Ovid's Metamorphosis, translated gram- 
matically, and, according to the propriety of our English 
tongue, so far as grammar and the verse will bear, written 
chiefly for the use of schools, to be used according to the di- 
rections in the preface to the painfull schoolmaster, and more 
fully in the book called, <Tudus Literarius, or the Grammar 
school, chap, 8.’”” Notwitastanding a title so pretentious, it 
contains a translation of no more than the first 567 lines of . 
vhe first Book, executed in a fanciful and pedantic manner ; 
and its rarity is now the only merit of the volume. A 
literal interlinear translation of the first Book “on the 
plan recommended by Mr. Locke,” was published in 1839, 
which had been already preceded by “a selection from the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, adapted to the Hamiltonian system, 
by a literal and interlineal t-anslation,” published: by James 
Hamilton, the author of the Ilamiltonian system. This work 
contains selections only from the first six books, and eon- 
sequently embraces but a very small . of the entire 
work. a 

For the better “elucidation of the different fabulous narra- 
tivea and allusions, explanations have been added, which 
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are principally derived from the writings of Herodotas, Apol- 
lodorus, Pausanias, Dio Cassius... Dionysius of Halicarrassus, 
Strabo, Hyginus, Nonnus, and* gthers of the historians, phi- 
losophers, and mythologists of ‘antiquity. A great number 
of these illustrations are collected in the elaborate edition 
of Ovid, published by the Abbé Banier, one of the most 
learned scholars of the last century ; who has, therein, and 
in his “ Explanations of the Fables of Antiquity,” with inde- 
fatigable labour and research, culled from the works of ancient 
authors, all such information as he considered likely to throw 
any light upon the Mythology and history of Greece and 
Rome. 

This course has been adopted, because it was considered 
that a statement of the opinions of contemporary authors © 
would be the most likely to enable the reader to form his own 
ideas upon the various subjects presented to his notice. In- 
deed, except in two or three instances, space has been found 
too limited to allow of more thau an occasional reference to 
the opinions of modern scholars. Such being the object of 
the explanations, the reader will not be snvprised at the ab- 
sence of critical and lengthened diacussions on many of those 
moot points of Mythology and early history which have occu- 

ied, with no very positive result, the attention of Niebuhr, 
Pobeck, Miller, Buttmann, and many other scholars of pro.” 
found learning. 


A SYNOPTYCAL VIEW 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL. TRANSFORMATIONS MENTIONED IN 


THE METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOK 1. 


Cuaos ia divided by the Deity into four Elements: to these 
their respective inhabitants are assigned, and man is freated 
from earth and water. Tho four Ages follow, and in the'last of 
these the Giants aspire to the sovereignty of the heavens; 
being slain by Jupiter, a new race of men springs up from their 
bleod. These becoming noted for their impiety, Jupiter not 
only transforms Lycaon into a wolf, but destroys the whole 
race of men and animals by a Deluge, with the exception 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, who, when the waters have abated, 
renew the human race, by throwing stones behind them. 
Other animated: beings are produced by heat and moisture; 
and, among them, the serpent Python. Phebus slays him, 
and institutes the Pythian games as a memorial of the event, in 
which the coriquerors are crowned with beech; for as: yet the 
laurel does not exist, into which Daphne is changed soon after, 
while flying from Phebus. On this taking place, the other rivers 
repair to her father Peneus, either to congratulate or to console 
him; but Inachus is not there, as he is ieving for his daughter 
Io, whom Jupiter, having first ravished her, has changed into a 
cow. She is entrusted by Juno to the care of Argus; Mercury 
having first related to him the transformation of the Nymp 
Syrinx into reeds, slays him, on which his eyes are placed by Juno 
in the tail of the peacock. Ic, having recovered human shape, 
becomes the mother of Epaphus. 


BOOK II. 


Erarnus, having accused Phaéton of ‘falsely asserting that 
Pheebus is his father, Phaéton requeste Phabus, as a proof ot 
his affection towards his child, to allow him the guidance of the 
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chariot of the Sun for one day. This being grantea, the whele 
earth ig set on fire by him, and the Athiopians are turned black 
by tho heat. Jupiter strikes Phaéton with a thunderbolt , 
and while his sisters and his kinsman Cycnus are lamenting 
him, the former are changed into trees, and Cyenus into a 
swan. On visiting the earth, that he may repair the damage 
caused by the conflagration, Jupiter sees Calisto, and, as- 
suming the form of Diana, he debauches her. Juno, being en- 
raged, changes Calisto into a bear; and her own son Arcas 
being about to pierce her with an arrow, Jupiter places ther 

both among the Ronstellations. Jv >» having complained of thi. 
to Oceanus, is borne back to the heavens by her peacocks, who 
have so lately changed their colour ; a thing which has also hap- 
ened to the raven, which has been lately changed from white to 
black, he having refused to listen to the warnings of the crow (who 
relates the story of its own transformation, and of that of Nyc- 
timene into an owl), and having persisted in informing Phoebus 
of the intrigucs of Coronis. Her son ZEsculapius being cut out 
of the womb of Coronis and carried to the caye of Chiron thé 
Centaur, Ocyrrhoé, the danghter of Chiron, is changed into » 
mare, while she is prophesying. Her father in vain invokes the 
assistance of Apollo, for he, in the guise of-a shepherd, is tend- 
ing his oxen in the country of Elis. He neglecting his herd, 
Merenry takes the opportunity of stealing it; after which he 
changes Battus into a touchstone, for betraying him. Blyin, 
thence, Mereury beholds Herse, the daughter of Ceerops, be 
debauches her.’ Her sister Aglauros, being envious of her, is 
changed into a rock. Mercury returns to heaven, on which 
Jupiter orders him to drive the herds of Agenor towards the 
shore; and then, assuming the form of a bull, he carries Europa 
over the sea to the isle of Crete. 


BOOK III. 


Aqxenor commands his son Cadmus to seck his sister Kuropa 
While he is doing this, he slays a dragon in Baotia ; and having 
sowed ita teeth in the earth, men are produced, with whose as- 
sistance he builds the walls of Thebes. His first cause of grief 
is the fate of his grandscn Actwon, who, being changed into a 
stag, is torn to pieces by his owrbounds. This, however, gives 
pleasure to Juno, who hates not only Semele, the daughter of 
Cadmus, and the favourite of Jupiter, but all the house. of 
Agenor as well. Assuming the form of Beroé, she contrives 
the destructicn cf Semele by the lightnings of Jupiter; while 
Bacchus, being “saved alive from his mother’s womb, w 
brought up on the earth Jupiter has a discussion with 
Juno on the relative pleasures of the sexes, and they agree to 
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refer the question to Tiresias, who has been of both sexes. He 

ives his decision in favour of Jupiter, on which Juno deprives 

im of sight ; and, by way of recompense, Jupiter bestows on 
him the gift of prophesy, His first prediction is fulfilled in the 
2ase of Narcissus, who, despising the advances of at! females (in 
whose number is Echo, who has been transformed into a 
sound), at last pines away with love for himself, aud is changed 
into a flower which bears his name. Pentheus, however, derides 
‘the prophet ; who predirts his fate, and his predictions are soon- 
sverified ; for, on the celebration of the orgies, Becchus having 
assumed a disguise, is broy ht before him; and having related to 
Pentheus the story of the transformation of the Etrurian sailors 
into dolphins, he is thrown into prison, On this. Pentheus is 
torn in pieces by the Bacchanals, and great respect is afterwarda 
paid to the rites of Bacchus. 


BOOK Iv. 


Sritt Alcithos and her sistewe, neglecting the rites, attend to 
their spinning, during the festivitios, and pass the time in telling 
stories ; and, among others, that of Pyramus and Thisbe, by 
-whose blood the mulberry is turned irom white to black, and that 
of tho discovery of the intrigues of Mars and Venus, on the 
information of the Sun. They also tel! how the Sun assumed 
the form of Eurynome, that he might enjoy her daughter Leu- 
cothée ; how Clytie, becoming jealous o! her sister, was trang- 
formed into a sun-flower; and how Salmacis and Hermaphro- 
ditus had become united into one body. After this, through the 
agency of Bacchus, the sisters are transformed into bats, and 
their webs are changed into vines. Tno rejoicing at thts, Juno, 
in her hatred and indignation, sends one of the Furies to her, who 
causes her to be struck with insanity, on which she leaps into the 
sea, with her son Melicerta in her arms ; but by the intercession 
of Venus, they become sca Deities, and their Sidonian attendants, 
who are bewailing them as dead, are changed into rocks. 
Cadmus, afflicted at this fresh calamity, retires from Thebes, and 
flies to Hlyria, together with his wife, whero they are both trans- 
formed into serpents. Of those who despise Bacchus, Acrisius 
alone remains, the grandfather of Perseus, who, having cut off the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa, serpents are produced by her blood. 
Perseus turns Atlas into a mountain, and having liberated An- 
Sromede, he changes sea-weed into coral, and afterwards marries 
er. 


BOOK Y. e 


A TOMULT arising Juring the celebration of the nuptials, Phi- 
neus claims Andromeda, who has been betrothed to him; ard 
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ther with Proetus, he and Polydectes are turned into stone, 
P. , who has aided Perseus, now leaves him, and goes to Heli- 
eon, to see the fountain of Hippocrene. The Muses tell her 
the story of Pyreneus and the Pierides, who were transformed into 

ies after they had repeated various songs on the subjecta 
oF Te. transformation of the Deities into various forms of 
animals ; the rape of Proserpine, the wanderings of Ceres, the 
change of Cyane into a fountain, of a boy into a lizard, of 
-Ascalaphus into an wl, of the Sirens into birds in part, of Are-. 
thusa into a.spri OF Lyncus into.a lynx, and of the invention} 
of agriculture by Triptoiemus. 


‘BOOK V1. 


Inrivencep by theexampleof the Muses, Pallas determineson the 
destruction of Arachne. She enters with her into a contest for the 
superiority in the art of weaving. Each represents various trans- 
formations on her web, and then Arachne is changed into a 
spider. Niobe, however, is not deterred thereby from preferring 
her own lot to that of Latona; on account of which, all her 
children are slain by Apollo and Diana, and she is changed into 
arock. On learning this, while one person relates the transfor- 
mation. by Latona of the Lycian -rusties into ‘a, another calls 
to mind how Marsyas was flayed by Apollo. “Niobe is lamented 
.. by Pelops, whose shoulder is of ivory. To console the Thebans 
“Sin their afflictions, ambassadors come from the adjacent cities. 
The Athenians alone are absent, as they are attacked by hordes 
of barbarians, who are routed _by Tereus, who marries Progne, 
the daughter of Pandion. Tereus coming a second time to 
Athens, takes back with him to his kingdom Philomela, his 
wife’s sister ; and having committed violence on her, with other 
enormities, he is teanstormed’ ae a hoonoe, while Philomela is 
changed into a nightingale, and Progne mes & swallow. 
Pandion, Rearing.” of kata wondrous events dies ae 
Ercetheus succeeds him, whose daughter, Orithyia, is ravished 
by Boreas, and-by him is the mother of Calais and Zethes, who 
are of the number of the Argonauts on the following occasion. 


BOOK VI. tg 


Jason, by the aid of Medea, hgying conquered the bulls that 
breathe forth flames, having sowed the teeth of a serpent, from 
which armed men are produced, and having lulled the dragon to 
sleep, recovers the Golden Fleece. Medea, accompanying Jason 
to Greece, restores Aison to youth by the aid of drugs; and 
promising the same-to Pelias, having first, as a specimen, changed 
a ram into a lamb, by stratagem she kills hivh, Passing through 
many placesmete remarkable by various transformations, aud 
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having slain her children, she marries Hgeus, when Theseus 
returna home, and narrowly esca bein, isoned by her 
magic potions.. Minos interrupts the joy of Sigeus on the re- 
turn of his son, and wages war against him ; having collected 

* troops from all parts, even from Paros, where Arne has been 
changed into a jackdaw. Minos endeavours to gain the alliance 
of Hocus, who, however, refuses it, and sends the Myrmidons, 
(who have been changed into ants from men after a severe peatie 
lence), under the command of Cephalus to assist AEgeus. Ce- 

 phalus relates to Phocus, the son of Alacus, how, being carried 
off by ‘Aurora and assuming another shape, he had induced 
his wife Procris to prove faithless; and how he had received 
from her a dog and a javelin, ths former of which, together witha 
fox, waa changed into stone ; while the latter, by inadvertence, 
caused the death of his wife. 


BOOK VOL 


In the mean time Minos besieges, Mogara. Scylls, becom- 
ing enamoured of him, betrays her country, the safety of which 
depends upon the purple lock of her father Nisu. Being after- 
wards rejected by Minos, she clings to his ship, and is changed 
into a bird, while her father becomes a sea eagle. Minos re- 
turns to Crete, and having erected the Labyrinth with the assist- 
ance of Deedalus, he there encloses the Minotaur, the disgrace 
of his family, and feeds it with his Athenian captives. Theseus 
being one of these, slays the monster: and having escaped from 
the Labyrinth by the aid of Ariadne, he takes her with him, but 
deserts her in the isle of Dia, where Bacchus mevts with her, 
and Places her crown among the Constellations. Dedalus bein, 
unable to eacape from the island of Crete, inventa wings an 
flies away ; while Icarus, accompanying his father, is drowned. 
The partridge beholds the father celebrating his funeral rites, 
and testifies his joy : Perdix, or Talus, who had been envied by 
Minos for his ingenuity, and had been thrown by him from the 
temple of Minerva, having been transformed into that bird. 
Theseus, having now become celebrated, is invited to the chase 
‘ of the Calydonian boar, which Atalanta is the first to wound. 
Meleager slays the monster ; and his death is accelerated by his 
smother Althea, who places in the fire thé fatal billet. Return- 
sing from the expedition, Theseus comes to Acheloiis, and sees 
the islands called the Echinades, into which the Naiads have 
been transformed. Pirithoiis denies the possibility of this: but 
Lelex quotes, as an example, the case of Baucis and Philemon, 
‘who were changed into trees, while their house hecame a temple, 
and the neighbouring country a pool of water. Acheloiis then 
tells the story of the transformations of Froteus od of Motra 
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and how Metra supported her father Er:sicthon, while afflicted 
with violent hunger. 
BOOK 1X. 


AcHELots then relates his own transformations, when he was . 
contending with Hercules for the hand of Deianira. Hercules 
wins her, and Nessus attempts to carry her off: on which Her- 
cules pierces him with one of his arrows that has been dipped 
in the blood of the Hydra. In revenge, Neasus, as he is dying, 
gives to Deianira his garment stained with his blood. She, dis- 
trusting her husband's affection, sends him the garment; he puts 
it on, and his vitals are consumed by the venom. As ho is dying, 
he hurls his attendant Lychas into the sea, where he becomes’ 
a rock. Hercules is conveyed to heaven, and is enrolled in 
the number of the Deities. _ Alcmena, his mother, goes to, her 
. daughter-in-law Iole, and tells her how Galanthis was changed 
into a weasel; while she, in her turn, tells the story of the 
transformation of her sister Dryope into the lotus. In the 
meantime Iolaiis comes, whose youth has been restored by Hebe. 
Jupiter shows, by the example of his sons Hacus and Minos, 
that all are not so blessed. Miletus, flying from Minos, arrives 
in Asia, and becomes the father of Byblis and Caunus. Byblis falls 
in love with her brother, and is transformed into a fountain. This 
would have appeared more siyprisiog to all, if Iphis had not a 
short time before, on the day of her nuptials, been changed into 
a man. 
oo BOOK X. 
Hysenxvus attends these nuptials, and then goes to those of 
Orpheus; but with a bad omen, as Eurydice dies soon after, and. 
cannot be brought to life. In his sorrow, Orpheus repairs to 
the solitudes of the mountains, where the trees hock around him 
at the sound of‘his lyre ; and, among others, the pine, into which 
Atys has been changed; and the cypress, produced from the 
transformation of Cyparissus. Orpheus sings of the rape of 
Ganymede ; of the change of Hyacinthus, who was beloved and 
slain by Apollo, into a flower ; of the transformation of the Ceras- 
te into bulls; of the Propcetides, who were changed into stones ; 
and of the statue of Pygmation, which was changed into a living 
woman, who became fhe mother of Paphos. He then sings, how 
Myrrha, for her incestuous intercourse with her father, wag 
changed into the myrrh tree; and how Adonis (to whom Venus 
relates the transformation of Hippomenes and Atalanta into 
lions) was transformed into an anemone. 


BOOK. XI. 


Onraets is~orn to pieces by the Thracisn women; on which, & 
serpent, which attacks his face, is changed into stone, The. 
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women are transformed into trees by Bacchus, who deserts 
Thrace, and betakes himself to Phrygia; where Midas, for hie 
care of Silenus, receives the power of making old. He loathes 
this gift; and bathing in the river Paciolus, its sands beeome 
golden, Yor his stupidity, his ears are changed wy Apollo 
into those of an ass. After this, that God goes to Troy, and 
aids Laomedon in building its walls. Iercules rescues his deuah: 
ter Hesione, when fastened to a rock, and his companion Telamon 
receives her as his wife; while his brother Peleus marries the 
sca Goddess, Thetis. Going to visit Ceyx, he learns how Deeda- 

, lion has been changed intoa hawk, and sccs a wolf changed into a 
rock. Ceyx goes to consult the oracle of Claros, and perishes 
by shipwreck, On this, Morpheus appears to Halcyone, in the 
form of her husband, and she is ¢ anged into a kingfisher ; 
into which bird Ceyx is also transformed. Persons who observe 
them, as they fly, call to mind how Aésacus, tho son of Priam, 
was changed into a sea bird, called the didapper. 


BOOK XII 


Priam performs the obsequies for Msacus, believing him to be 
dead. The children of Priam attend, with the exeeption of Paris, 
who, having gone to Greece, carries off Helen, the wife of 
Menclaiis, The Greeks pursue Paris, but are detained at Aulis, 
where they see a serpent changed into stone, and prepare to 
sacrifice Tphigenia to Diana; but a hind is substituted for her. 
The Trojans hearing of the approach of the Greeks, in arms 
await their arrival. At the first onset, Cygnus, dashed by 
Achilles against a stone. is changed by Neptune into the swan, 
abird of the same name, he having been vulnerable by no 
weapon. At the banquet of the chiefs, Nestor calls to mind 
Cancus, who was also invulnerable; and who having been 
changed from a woman into a man, on being buried under a 
heap of trees, was transformed into a bird. Thies Cancus 
was one of the Lapithm, at the battle of whom with the Cen- 
taurs, Nestor was present. Nestor also tells how his brother, 
Periclymenus, was changed into an cagle. Meanwhile, Neptune 
laments the death of Cygnus, and entreats Apollo to Nirect 
the arrow of Paris against the heel of Achilles, which is done, 
and that hero is slain. 
BOOK XIII. 

Asax Tglamon and Ulysses contend for the arms of Achilles. 
The former slays himself, on which a hyacinth springs 
up from his blood. Troy being taken, Tecuba is carried to 

race, where she tears out the eyes of Polymnestor, and is 
afterwards changed into a bitch. While the Gods deplore her 
wisfortunes, Aurora is occunied with grief for the death of hey 
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gon Memnon, from whose ashes the birds called Memnonides 
arise. nea flying from Troy, visits Anius, whose daughters 
have been changed into doves; and after touching at other 
places, yemarkable for various transformations, he arrives in 
Sicily, where is the maiden Scylla, to whom Galatea relates how 
Poiyphemus courted her, ‘and how he slew Acis. On this, 
Glaucus, who has been changed into a sea Deity, makes his 


appearance, 
BOOK XIV. 


Crrcr changes Scylla into a monster. Encas arrives in Africa, 
and is entertained by Dido. Passing by the islands called Pithe~ 
cusm, where the Cecropes have been transformed from men into 
apes, he comes to Tealy s and landing near the spot which he 
calla Caieta, he learns from Macareus many particulars re- 
specting Ulysses and the incantations of Circe, and how king 

icus was changed into a woodpecker. He afterwards wages 
war with Turnus. Through Venulus, Turnus asks assist- 
ance of Diomedes, whose companions have been transformed 
into birds, and he is refused. Venulus, as he returns, sees 
the spot where an Apulian shepherd had been changed into 
an olive tree. The ships of Aires, when on fire, become sea 
Nymphs, just as a heron formerly arose from the flames of 
the city of Ardea. E®neas is now made a Deity, Other kings 
suceeed him, and in the time of Procas Pomona lives. She is 
beloved by Vertumnus, who first assumes the form of an old 
woman; and having told the story of Anaxarete, who was 
changed into a stone for her cruclty, he reassumes the shape of 
ayouth, and prevails upon the Goddess. Cold waters, by the aid 
of the Nainds become warm. Romulus having succeeded Numi- 
tor, he is made a Det under the name of Quirinus, while his 
wife Hersilia becomes the Goddess Hora. 2 


BOOK XV. 


‘Numa suceeeds ; who, on making inguiry respecting the origin o7 
the city of Crotona, learns how black pebbles were change: 
into white ; he also attends the lectures of Pythagoras, on the 
changes which all matter is eternally undergoing. Egeria laments 
the death of Numa, and will not listen to the consolations of 
Hippolytus, who tells her of his own transformation, and she 

ines away into a fountain. ‘This is not less wonderful, than how 
Tages sprang from a clod of earth; or how the lance of Romu- 
Jus became a tree; or how Cippus became decked with horns. 
The Poet concludes by passing to recent events; and after shewing 
how Jisculapius was first. worshipped by the Romans, in the 
sacred isle of the Tiber, he relates the Deification of Julius 
Cwsar and his change into a Star; and forctells imperishatle 
fame. for himself. ” 


THE METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


My design leads me to speak of forms changed into new 
bodies.'. Ye Gods, (for you it was who changed them,) favour 
my attempts,” and bring down the lengthened narrative from 
the very beginning of the world, even to my own times. 


FABLE 1. 


Gop reduces Chaos into order. He separates the four elements, and dis- 
poses the several bodies, of which the universe is formed, into their pro- 
per situations. 


Ar first, the sea, the earth, and the heaven, which covers all 
things, were the only face of nature throughout the whole uni- 


1 Forms changed inio new bodies.)—Ver. 1. Some commentators cite 
these words as an instance of Hypallage as being used for ‘ corpora mutata 
in novap formas,’ ‘ bodies changed into new forms ,;’ and they fancy that 
there # a certain beauty in the circumstance that the proposition of a 
subject which treats of the changes and variations of bodies should be 
framed with a transposition of words. [his supposition is perhaps based 
rather on the exuberance of a fanciful imagination than on solid grounds, 
as if it ism instance of Hypallage, it is most probably quite accidental 
while the passage may be explained without any reference to Hypallage, 
as the word ‘ forma’ is sometimes used to signify the thing itself ; thus the 
words ‘forme deorum’ and ‘frvarum’ are used to signiiy ‘the Gods,’ or 
‘the wild beasts’ themselves. 

2 Favour my attempts.]—Ver. 3. This use of the word ‘ adspirate’ is 
a metaphor taken from the winds, which, while they fill the ship’: sails, 
were properly said ‘adspirare.” It has been remarked, with some justice, 
that this jnvocation is not sufficiently leng or elaborate for a work of 60 
rave and dignified a nature as the Metamorphoses. 

3 To my own times.]—~Ver.4 . That is, to the days of Augustus 
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verse, which men have named Chaos; a rude and undigested 
mass,‘ and nothing more than an inert weight, and the dis- 
cordant atoms of things not harmonizing, heaped together in 
the same spot. No Sun® as yet gave light to the world ; nor 
did the Moon,° by inereasing, recover her horns anew. ‘The 
Earth did not as yet hang in the surrounding air, ‘balanced 
by its own weight, nor had Amphitrite’ stretched out her arms 
along the lengthened margin of the coasts. Wherever, too, 
was the land, there also was the sea and the air; axd thus wag 
the earth without firmness, the sea unnavigable, the air void of 
light ;.ir no one of them did its present form exist, And one 
was ever obstructing the other; because in the same body the 
cold wag striving with the hot, the moist with the dry, the soft 
with the hard, things having weight with chose devoid of 
weight. 

To this discord God and bounteous Nature* put an end ; for 
he separated the carth from the heavens, and the waters from 
the earth, and distinguished the clear heavens from the gross 
atmosphere. And after he had unravelled these elements, and 
released them: from ¢hat confused heap, he combined them, thus 
disjoined, in harmonious unison, cach in its proper place. The 


4A rude and vndigested mass.]-—Ver. 7. This is very similar to the 
words of the Scriptures, ‘And the earth was without form and void,’ 
Genesis, ch. i. ver, 2. 

§ No Sun.j—Ver. 10. Titan. The Sun is so called, on account of his 
supposed father, Hyperion, who was one of the Titans, Hyperion is 
thought to have been the first who, by assiduous observation, discovered 
the course of the Sun, Moon, and other luminaries. By them he,regulated 
the time for the seasons, and imparted this knowledge to others, Being 
thus, as it were, the father of astronomy, he has been feigned by the 
poets to have been the father of the Sun and the Moon. 

© The Moon.]—Ver. 11. Phoebe. The Moon is so called from the Greek 
qoiBve, ‘shining,’ and as being the sister of Phoebus, Apollo, or the Sun, 

7 Amphitrite. |—Ver. 14, She was the daughter of Oceanus and Doris, 
and the wife of Neptune, God of the Sea. Being the Goddess of the 
Ocean, her name is here used to signify t!e ocean itself. 

8 Nature.]—Ver. 21.‘ Natura’ is a word often used by the Poet with- 
out any determinate signification, und to its operations are ascribed all 
those phenomena which it is found difficult or impossible to explain upon 
known and established principles. In the present instance it may be con- 
sidered to mean the invisible agency of.the Deity in reducing Chaos into a 
form of order and consistency. ‘Et’ is therefore here, as grammariaus 
term it, an expositive particle ; as if the Poct liad said, ‘ Deus sive natura, 
fod, or. in other words, © 
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element of the vaulted heaven,’ fiery and without weight, shone 
forth, and selected a place for itself in the highest region : 
next after it, doch in lightness and in place, was the air; the 
Earth was more weighty than these, and drew with it the more 
ponderous atoms, and was pressed together by its own gra- 
vity. The encircling waters sank to the lowermost place," and 
surrounded the solid globe. 


EXPLANATION, 


The ancient philosophers, unable to comprehend how something could 
be produced out of nothing, supposed a tatter preexistent to the Earth in 
its present shape, which afterwards received form and order ftork some 
powerful canse. According to them, God was not the Creator, but the 
architect of the universe, in ranging and disposing the clemggts in situa. 
tions most suitable to their respective qualities. This is the CRaos so often 
sung of by the poets, and which Hesiod was the first to mention. 

It is clear that this system was but a confused and disfigured tradition 
of the creation of the world, as mentioned by Moses; and thus, beneath 
these fictions, there lies some faint glimmering of truth. The first two 
chapters of the book of Genesis will be found to throw considerable light 
on the foundation of this Mythological system of the world’s formation. 

Hesiod, the most ancient of the heathen writers who have enlarged upon 
this subject, seems to have derived much of his information from the works 
of Sanchoniatho, who is supposed to have borrowed his ideas concerning 
Chaos from that passage in the second verse of the first Chapter of Genesis, 
which mentions the darkness that was spread over the whole universe— 
‘and darkness was upon the face of the deep’—for he expresses himself 
almost in those words. Sanchoniatho lived before the Trojan war, and 
professed to have received his information respecting the original construc. 
tion of the world from a priest of ‘ Jchovah,’ named Jerombaal. He wrote 
in the Phoenician language ; but we have only a translation of his works, 














9 The element of the vaulted heaven.J—Ver. 26. This is a periphrasis, 
signifying the regions of the firmament or upper air, in which the sun and 
stars move ; which was supposed to be of the purest fire and the source of 
all fame. The heavens are called ‘convex,’ from being supposed to as- 
sume the sane shape as the terrestrial globe which they surround. 

W The lowermost place.|—Ver. 31.‘ Ultima’ must not be here under- 
stood in the presence of ‘infjma,’ or as signifying ‘last,’ or ‘lowest,’ in a 
strict philosophical sense, for that would contradict the account of the 
formation of the world given by Hesiod, and which is here closely followed 
by Ovid ; indeed, it would contradict his.own words,—‘ Circumfluus humor 
coercuit solidum orbem.’ The meaning seems to be, that the waters pos- 
sess the lowest place only in respect to the earth whereon we tread, and 
not relatively to the terrestrial glote;the-supposed*centre of the system _ 
inasmuch as the external surface of the earth in some places risea con- 


siderably, and leaves the sip 
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by Philo Judeus, which is by many supposed to be spurious. Jt is, hew. 
ever, very probable, that from him the Greeks borrowed their notions re- 
garding Chaos, which they mingled with fables of their own invention. 


FABLE IL. 


Avrer the separation of matter, God gives form and regularity to the uni- 
verse; and all other living creatures being produced, Prometheus moulds 
earth tempered with water, into a human form, which is animated by 
Minerva, 


Wuew thus he, whoever of the Gods he was,"' had divided the 
mass so separated, and reduced it, so divided, into distinet 
members ; in the first place, that it might not be unequal on 
any aide, he gathered it up into the form of a vast globe ; then 
he commanded the sea to be poured around it, and to grow 
boisterous with the raging winds, and to surround the shores 
of the Earth, encompassed by it; he added also springs, and 
numerous pools and lakes, and he bounded the rivers as they 
flowed downwards, with slanting banks. These, different in 
different places, are some of them swallowed up” by the 
Earth itself ; some of them reach the ocean, and, received in 
the expanse of waters that take a freeer range, beat against 
shores instead of banks. 

He commanded the plains,"* too, to be extended, the valleys 


1) Whoever of the Gods he was.J—Ver. 32. By this expression the 
Poet perhaps may intend to intimate that the God who created the world 
was some more mighty Divinity than those who were commonly accounted 
Deities. 

% Are some of them swallowed up.]—Ver. 40. He here refers to 
those rivers which, at some distarce from their sources, disappear and 
continue their course under ground. Such was the stream of Arethusa, 
the Lycus in Asia, the Erasinus in Argolis, the Alpheus in Peloponnesus, 
the Arcas in Spain, and the Rhone in France. Most of these, however, 
after descending into the earth, appear again and discharge their waters 
into the sea. S % 

13 He commanded the plains.|—Ver. 43. The use here of the word 
‘jussit,’ signifying * ordered,’ or * commanded,’ is considered as being re- 
markably sublime and appropriate, and serving well to express the ease 
wherewith an infinitely powerful Being accomplishes the most difficult 
works. There is the same beauty here that was long since remarked by 
Longinus, one of the most celebraied critics among the ancienta, in the 
words used by Moses, ‘And God said, Let_there be light, and there wat 

_Firht.’ Genesis, ch. i. ver. 3. = 
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to sink down, the woods to be clothed with green leaves, the 
craggy mountains to arise; and, as on the mght-hand side,” 
two Zones intersect the heavens, and as many on the left; and 
as there is a fifth hotter than these, so did the care of the Deity 
distinguish this enclosed mass of the Zarth by the same num- 
ber, and as many climates are marked out upon the Earth. Of 
these, that which is the middle one" is not habitable on account 


M Qn the right-hand side.|—Ver. 45. The ‘right hand’ here refers to 
the northern part of the globe, and the ‘left hand’ to the southern. He 
here speaks of the zones. Astronomers have divided the heavens into 
five parallel circles. First, the equinoctial, which lies in the middle, be- 
tween the poles of the earth, and obtains its name from the equality of 
days and nights on the earth while the sun is in its plane. On each side 
are the two tropics, at the distance of 23 deg. 30 min., and described by 
the sun when in his greatest declination north and south, or at the summer 
and winter solstices. That on the north side of the equinoctial is called 
the tropic of Cancer, because the sun deseribes it when in that sign of 
the ecliptic; and that on the south side is, for a similar reason, called the 
tropic of Capricorn, Again, at the distance of 23} degrees from the 
poles are two other parallels called the polar circles, either because they 
are near to the poles, or because, if we suppose the whole frame of the 
heavéns to turn round on the plane of the equinoctial, these circles are 
marked out by the poles of the ecliptic. By means of these parallels, as- 
tronomers have divided the heavens into four zones or tracks. The whole 
space between the two tropics is the middle or torrid zone, which the 
equinoetial divides into two equal parts. On each side of this are the tempe- 
rate zones, which extend from the tropics to the two polar circles. And 
lastly, the portions enclosed by the polar circles make up the frigid zones. 
As the planes of these circles produced tiJl they reached the earth, would 
also impress similar parallels upon it, and divide it in the same manner as 
they divide the heavens, astronomers have conceived five zones upon 
the earth, corresponding to those in the heavens, and bounded by the 
same circles. 

M That which is the middie one.|—Ver. 49. The ecliptic in which the 
saa Moves, cuts the equator in two opposite points, at an angle of 234 de- 
grees ; and runs obliquely from one tropic to another, and returns again 
in @ corresponding direction. Hence, the sun, which in the space of a 
year, performs the revolution of this circle, must in that time be twice 
vertical to every place in the torri@ zone, except directly under the tropics, 
and his greatest distare from their zenith at noon, cannot exceed 47 de- 
grees. Thus his rays being often perpendicular, or nearly so, and never 
very oblique, must strike more forcibly, and cause more imtense heat in 
that spot. Being little acquamted with the extent and situation of the 
earth, the ancients believed it uninhabitable. * Modern discovery has 
shown that this is no¥ the case as to considerable part of the torrid 2ONe, 
though with some parts of it our acquaintance is stillevery limited, 
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of the heat; deep snow covers two" of them, Between either 
these he placed a8 many more,” and gave them a temperate - 
climate, heat being mingled with cold. 

Over ‘hese hangs the air, which ‘is heavier than fire, in the 
same degree that the weight of water is lighter than the weight 
of the Earth. Here he ordered vapours, here too, the clouds 
to take their station ; the thunder, too, to terrify the minds of 
mortals, and with the lightnings, the winds that bring on cold, 
‘The Contriver of the World did not allow these indiscriminately 
to take possession of the sky. Even now, (although they each 
of them govern their own blasts in a distinct tract) they are 
with great difficulty prevented from rending the world asunder, 
so greatis the discord of the brothers.'* Eurus took his way” 
towards the rising of Aurora and the realms of Nabath™ and 


16 Deep snow covers tivo.|—Ver. 50. The two polar or frigid zones. 
Yor as the sun never approaches these nearer than the tropic on that side, 
and is, during one part of the year, removed by the additional extent of 
the whole torrid zone, his rays must be very oblique and faint, 80 as to 
leave these tracts exposed to almost perpetual cold. . 

1 He placed as many more.J—Ver. 51. ‘The temperate zones, lying 
between the torrid and the frigid, partake of the character of each in a 
modified degree, and are of,a middle temperature between hot and cold, 
Here, too, the distinction of the seasons is manifest. For in either. tem- 
perate zone, when the sun is in that tropic, which borders upon it, being 
nearly vertical, the heat must be considerable, and produce summer ; bat 
when he is removed to the other tropic by a distance of 47 degrees, his 
rays will strike but faintly, and winter will be the consequence. The in- 
termediate spaces, while he is moving from one tropic to the other, make 
spring and autumn, , 

18 “The brothers.|—Ver. 60. That is, the winds, who, acéording to 
the Theogony of Hesiod, were the sons of Astreus, the giant, and Aurora. 

19 Eurus took his way.]—Ver. 6]. The Poet, after remarking that the 
air is the proper region of the winds, proceeds to take notice that God, to 
prevent them from making havoc of the creation, subjected them to particular 
laws, and assigned to each the quarter whence to direct his blasts. Eurus © 
is the east wind, being so called from its name, because it blows from the 
east, As Aurora, or the morning, was always ushered in by the sun, wlio 
rises eastward, she was supposed to Mave her habitation in the eastern 
quarter of the world; and often, in the language of ancient. poetry, her 
name signifies the east. 

® The realms of Nabath,}—Ver. 61. From Josephus we learn that 
Nahath, the son of Ishmael, with his eleven brothers, took possession of 
ail the country from tWe river Euphrates to the Red Sea, and called it 
Nabathea. Pliny the Elder and Strabo speak of th Nabatei as situated 
between Babyton and Arabia Felix, and call their capital Petra. Tacitus, 
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Persia, and the mountain ridges exposed to the rays of the 
morning. The Evening star, and the shores which are warm 
with the setting sun, are bordering upon Zephyrua.” The 
terrible Boreas invaded Scythia,” and the regions of the North. 
The opposite quarter is wet with continual clouds, and the 
drizzling South Wind.” Over these he placed the firmament, 
clear and devoid of gravity, and not containing anything of 
the dregs of earth. 

Scarcely had he separated all these by fixed limits, when 
the stars, which had long lain hid, concealed beneath that 
mass of Chaos, began to glow through the range of the 
heavens. And that no region might be destitute of its own pe- 
euliar animated beings, the atars and the forms of the Gods™ 
posseas the tract of heaven ; the waters fell to be inhabited by 
the smooth fishes ;* the Rarth received the wild beasts, and the 
yielding air the birds. Bo ase 

‘ But.an animated being, more holy than these, more fitted 


in his Annals (Book ii. ch. 57), speaxs of them as having aking. Per- 
haps the term ‘ Nabathzea regna’ implies here, generally, the whole of Arabia. 

4 Are bordering upon Zephyrus.|—Ver. 63. The region where the 
sun sets, that is to say, the western part of the world, was assigned by the 
ancients to the Zephyrs, or west winds, so called by a Greek derivation, 
because they cherish and enliven nature, 

% Boreas invaded Scythia.]—Ver. 64. Under the name of Scythia, 

- the ancients generally comprehended all the countries situate in the ex- 
treme northern regions. ‘Septem trio,’ meaning the northern region of 
the world, is so called from the ‘‘Triones,’ a constellation of seven stars, 
near the North Pole, known also as the Ursa Major, or Greater Bear, and 
among the country people of our time by the name of Charles’s Wain. 
Boreas, one of the names of ‘ Aquilo,’ or the ‘north wind,’ is derived 
from a Greek word, signifying ‘an eddy.’ This name was probably given 
to it from its causing whirlwinds occasionally by its violence. 

@ The drizzling South Wind.|—Ver. 66. The South Wind is espe- 
cially ailed rainy, because, blowing from the Mediterranean eéa on. the 
coast of France and Italy, it generally brings with it clouds and rain. 

4%. The forms of the Gods.}—~Ver. 73. There is some doubt what the 
Poet here means by the ‘forms of the Gods.’ Some think that the stare 
are meant, aa if it were to be undexstood that they are forms of the Gods. 
But it is most probably only a poetical expression for the Gods themselves, 
and he here assigns the heavens as the habitation of the Gods and the 
stars; these last, according to the notion of the Platonic philosophers, 
being either intelligent beings, o¢ guided and actuated by such. 

4% Inhabited by the smooth fishes.|-—Ver. 74. .‘ Ceaserant mudis habi. 
tandg piscibus ;’ Claske translates ‘fell to the neat fishes to inhabit.’ 
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receive higher faculties, and which could rule over the rest,” was 
still wanting. Then Man was formed. Whether it was that the 
Artifice of all things, the original of the world in its improved 
atate, framed him from divine elements; or whether, the Earth, 
being newly made, and but lately divided from the lofty ether, 
still retained some atoms of its kindred heaven, which, tem- 
pered with the waters of the stream, the son of Tapetus fash- 
ioned after the image of the Gods, who rule over all things. 
And, whereas other animals bend their looks downwards upon 
the Earth, to Man he gave a countenance to look’on high and 
to behold the heavens, and to raise his face erect to the stars. 
Thus, that which had been lately rude earth, and without any 
regular shape, being changed, assumed the form of Man, tilt 
then unknown. . 
EXPLANATION. 

According to Ovid, as in the book of Genesis, man is the last work of 
the Creator. The information derived from Holy Writ is here presented 
to us, in @ disfigured form. Prometheus, who tempers the earth, and Mi- 
nerva, who animates his workmanship, is God, who formed man, and 
‘breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.’ 

Some writers have laboured to prove that this Prometheus, of the 

heathen Mythology, was a Scriptural character. Bochart believes him to 
have been the same with Magog, mentioned in the book of Genesis. Pro 
metheus was the son of Iapetus, and Magog was the son of Japhet, who, 
‘according to that learned writer, was identical with Tapetus. He says, 
that as Magog went to settle in Scythia, so did Prometheus; as Magog 
either invented, or improved, the art of founding metals, and forging iron, 
80, according to the heathen poets, did Prometheus. Diodorus Siculus 
asserts that Prometheus was the first to teach mankind how to produce re 
from the flint and steel. 

The fable of Prometheus being devoured by an eagle, according to some, 
is founded on the name of Magog, which signifies ‘a man devoured by 





%® Could rule over the rest.|—Ver. 77. This strongly brings to mind 
the words of the Creator, described in the first chapter of Genesis, ver. 
28. ‘And God said unto them—Aave dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth.’ fi 

2 Framed him from divine elements1—Ver. 78. We have here strong 
grounds for contending that the ancient philosophers, and after them the 
poets, in their account of the creation of the world followed a tradition 
that had been copied from the Books of Moses. The formation of man, 
in Gvid, as well as in the Book of Genesis, is the last work of the Creator, 
and was, for the same pi , that man might have domimon over the 
other animated works of the creation. * 
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sorrow.’ Le Clere, in his notes on Hesiod, says, that Epimetheus, the 
brother of Prometheus, was the same with the Gog of Scripture, the brother 
of Magog. Some writers, again, have exerted their ingenuity to prove tHat 
Prometheus is identical with the patriarch Noah, 





FABLE IL, 


Tue formation of man is followed by a succession of the four ages of the 
world. The first is the Golden Age, during which Innocence and Jus- 
tice alone govern the world. 


Tax Golden Age was first founded, which, without any avenger, 
of its own accord, without laws, practised both faith and rec- 
titude. Punishment, and the fear of it, did not exist, and 
threatening decrees were not read upon the brazen tables, 
fixed up to view, nor yet did the suppliant multitude dread 
the countenance of its judge; but a// were in safety without 
any avenger. The pine-tree, cut from its native mountains, 
had not yet descended to the flowing waves, that it might visit 
a foreign region ; and mortals were acquainted with no shores 
beyond their own. Not as yet did deep ditches surround the 
towns; no trumpets of straightened, or clarions of crooked 
brass,” no helmets, no swords then existed. Without occasion 
for soldiers, the minds of men, free from care, enjoyed an easy 
tranquillity. 

The Earth itself, too, in freedom, untouched by the harrow, 
and wounded by no ploughshares, of its own accord produced 
everything ; and men, contented with the food created under 
no compulsion, gathered the fruit of the arbute-tree, and the 
strawberries of the mountain, and cornels, and blackber- 


%8 Read upon the brazen tables.}—Ver. 91: It was the custom 
among the Romans to engrave their laws on tables of brass, and fix them 
in the Capitol, or some other conspicuous place, that they might be open 
to the view of all. 

29 Clarions of crooked brass.|-7-Ver. 98. ‘Cornu’ seems to have heen 
general name for the horn or trumpet ; whereas the ‘tuba’ was a straight 
trumpet, while the ‘ lituus’ was bent into a spiral shape. Lydus says that 
the ‘lituus’ was the sacerdotal trumpet, and that it was employed by 
Romulus when he proclaimed the title of his newly-founded city. Acre 
‘ays that it was peculiar to the cavalry, while the ‘tuba’ belonged to the 
‘nfanter The noatec of the tittnns? ere nanalle deaermhed as harch and 
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ries adhering to the prickly bramble-bushes, and acorns which 
had fallen from ‘he wide-spreading tree of Jove. Then-it was 
an eternal spring ; and the gentle Zephyrs, with their scothing 
breezes, cherished the flowers produced without any seed. 
Soon, too, the Earth unploughed yielded crops of grain, ‘and’. 
the land, without being renewed, was whitened with the heavy 
ears of corn. Then, rivers of milk, then, rivers of nectar were 
flowing, and the yellow honey was distilled from the green 
holm oak. ad 


EXPLANATION. 


The heathen poets had learned, most probably from tradition, that our 
first parents lived for some tithe in peaceful innocence ; that, without til- 
lage, the garden of Eden furnished them with fruit and food in abundance ; 
and that the animals were submissive to their commands: that after the 
fall the ground became unfruitful, and yielded nothing without labour; and 
that nature rio longer spontaneously acknowledged man for its master, The 
more happy days of our first parents they seem to have styled the Golden 
Age, each writer being desirous to make his own country the scene of those 
times of innocence. The Latin writers, for instance, have placed in Italy, 
and under the reign of Saturn and Janus, events, which, as they really hap. 
pened, the Scriptures relate in the histories of Adam and of Noah. : 





FABLE IV. 


Iw the Silver Age, men begin not to be so just, nor, consequently, so happy, 
as in the Golden Age. In the Brazen Age, which succeeds, they become 
yet less virtuous; but 'their wickedness does not rise to its highest pitch 
until the Iron Age, when it makes its appearance in all its deformity. 


Arterwarps (Saturn being driven into the shady realms of 
Tartarus), the world was under the sway of Jupiter; chen 
the Silver Age succeeded, inferior to that of gold, but more 
precious than ¢hat of yellow brass. Jupiter shortened the du- 
ration of the former spring, and divided the year into four pe-, 
riods by means of winters, and summers, and unsteady au- 
tumns, and short springs. Theg, for the first time, did the 
parched air glow with sultry heat, and the ice, bound up by 
the winds, was pendant.. Then, for the first time, did men 
enter houses; ¢Aose houses were caverns, and thick shrabs, 
and twigs fastened together with bark. Then, for the first 
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The Age of Brass succeeded, as the third ex order, after these; 
fiereer in disposition, and more prone to horrible warfare, but 
yet free from impiety. The last 4ge was of hard iron. Im- 
mediately every species of crime burst forth, in this age of de- 
generated tendencies ;” modesty, truth, and honour took 
flight; in their place succeeded fraud, deceit, treachery, violence, 
and the cursed hankering for acquisition. The ‘sailor now 
spread his sails to the winds, and with these, as yet, he was 
but little acquainted ; and the trees, which had long stood on 
the lofty mountains, now, as ships, bounded" through the un- 
known waves. The ground, too, hitherto common as the light 
of the sun and the breezes, the cautious measurer marked out 
with his lengthened boundary. . 

And not only was'the rich soil required to furnish corn and 
due sustenance, but men even descended into the entrails 
of the Harth; and riches were dug up, the incentives to vice, 
which the Earth had hidden, and had removed to the Stygian 
shades.” Then destructive iron came forth, and gold, more * 
destructive than iron; then War came forth, that fights 
through the means of both,“ and that brandishes in his blood- 
stained hands the clattering arms, Men live by rapine; the 
guest is not safe from his entertainer, nor the father-in-law 
from the son-in-law ; good feeling, too, between brothers is a 
rarity. "The husband is eager for the death of the wife, she 
for that of her husband. Horrible step-mothers then mingle 
the ghastly wolfsbane; the son prematurely makes inquiry* 


» Age of degenerated tendencies.|—Ver, 128. ‘ Vena’ signifies, among 
other things, a vein or track of metal as it lies in the mine, Literally, 
“veng pejoris’ signifies ‘ of inferior metal.’ 

% Now as ships bounded.} — Ver. 134. ‘Insultavere carine’ This 
line is translated by Clarke, ‘The keel-pieces bounced over unknown 
waves,” 

8 To the Stygian shades.]—Ver. 139. That is, in deep caverns, and 
towards the centre of the earth; for Styx was feigned to bea river of the 
{nferaal Regions, situate in the depths of the earth, 

8 Through the means of both.|—®er. 142. Gold forms, perhaps, mores 
properly the sinews of war than iron. The history of Philip of Macedon 
wives a proof of this, as he conquered Greece more by bribes than the 
sword, and used to say, that he deemed no fortress impregnable, where 
there was a gate large enough to admit a camel laden with gold. : 

4 Prematurely makes inguiry.|—Ver. 148. . tamely, by inquiring of 
the magicians and astr@ogers, that by their skill ‘2 casting nativities, they 
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into the years of his father. Piety lies vanquished, and the 
virgin Astreea® is the last of the heavenly Deities to abandon 
the Earth, now drenched in slaughter. 


EXPLANATION. 


The Poet here informs us, that during the Golden Age, a perpetual spring 
reigned on the earth, and that the division of the year into seasons was not 
known until the Silver Age. This allusion to Eden is very generally to be 
found in the works of the heathen poets. The Silver Age is succeeded by 
the Brazen, and that is followed by the Iron Age, which still continues, 
The meaning is, that man gradually degenerated from his primeval inno- 
cence, and arrived at that state of wickedness and impiety, of which the 
history of all ages, ancient and modern, presents us with so many lament~ 
able examples. 

The limited nature of their views, and the fact that their exuberant fancy 
was the source from which they derived many of their alleged events, na- 
turally betrayed the ancient writers into great inconsistencies, For in the 
Golden Age of Saturn, we find wars waged, and crimes committed. Saturn 
expelled his father, and seized his throne; Jupiter, his son, treated Saturn 
as he had done his father Uranus; and Jupiter, in his turn, had to wage 
war against the Giants, in their attempt to dispossess him of the heavens. 





FABLE VY. 


Tue Giants having attempted to render themselves masters of heaven, Ju- 
piter buries them under the mountains which they have heaped together 
to facilitate their assault ; and the Earth, animating their blood, forms 
out of it a cruel and fierce generation of men. 


Anp that the lofty xealms of ether might not be more safe 
than the Earth, they say that the Giants aspired to the sove- 
reignty of Heaven, and piled the mountains, heaped together, 
even to the lofty stars. Then the omnipotent Father, hurling 
his lightnings, broke through Olympus,” and struck Ossa 
away from Pelion, that lay beneath it. While the dreadful 


might inform them the time when their parents were likely to die, and to 
leave them their property. 

+ 3% Astrea.j—Ver. 150. She was the daughter of Astreus and 
Aurora, or of Jupiter and Themis, and was the Goddess of Justice. On 
leaving the earth, she was supposed to have taken her place among the 
stars as the Constellation of the Virgin. 

3% Olympus.|—Ver. 154. Olyinpus was a mountain between Thessaly 
and Macedonia. Pelion was a mountain of Thessaly, towards the Pelasgic 
gulf; and Ossa was a mountain between Olympus rnd Pelion. These the 
Giants are said to have heaped one on another, in order to scale heaven. 
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carcasses lay overwhelmed beneath their own structure, they 
say that the Earth was wet, drenched with the plenteous blood 
of her sons, and that she gave life to the warm gore ; and that, 
lest no memorial of this ruthless race should be surviving, she 
shaped them into the form of men. But that generation, too, 
was a despiser of the Gods above, and most greedy of ruthloss 
slaughter, and full of violence : you might see that they derived 
their origin from blood. 


EXPLANATION. 

The war of the Giants, which is here mentioned, is not to be confounded 
with that between Jupiter and the Titans, who were inhabitants of 
heaven. The fall of the angels, as conveyed by tradition, probably gave 
tise to the story of the Titans; while, perhaps, the building of the tower 
of Babel may have laid the foundation of that of the attempt by the giants 
to reach heaven. Perhaps, too, the descendants of Cain, who are probably 
the persons mentioned in Scripture as the children ‘of men,’ and ‘giants,’ 
were the race depicted under the form of the Giants, and the generation 
that sprung from their blood. See Genesis, ch. vi. ver. 2. 4, 





FABLE VI. 


Juprrem, having seen the crimes of this impious race of men, calls a council 
of the Gods, and determines to destroy the world. 


WueEn the Father of the Gods, the son of Saturn, beheld this 
from his loftiest height, he groaned aloud; and recalling to 
memory the polluted banquet on the table of Lycaon, not yet 
publicly known, from the crime being but lately committed, 
he conceives in his mind vast wrath, and such as is worthy of 
Jove, and calls together a council ; no delay detains them, thus 
summoned. 

There is a way on high,” easily seen in a clear sky, and 
which, remarkable for its very whiteness, receives the name of 
the Milky Way. Along this is the way for the Gods above to 


W There is a way on high.j—Ver. 168. The Poet here gives a descrip- 
tion of the court of heaven ; and supfosing the galaxy, or Milky Way, to be 
the great road to the palace of Jupiter, places the habitations of the Gods 
on each side of it, and adjoining the palace itself. The mythologists also 
invented a story, that the Milky Way was a track left in the heavens by the 
milk of Juno flowing from the mouth of Hereules, when suckled by her. 
Aristotle, however, suspected what has been since cenfirmed by the jnyes- 
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the abode of the great Thunderer and hia royal palace. On the 
right and on the left side the courts of the ennobled Deities™ 
are thronged, with open gates. The Gods of lower rank™ in- 
habit varions places; in front of the Way, the powerful and 
illustrious inhabitants of Heaven have established their resi- 
dence. This is the place which, if boldness may be allowed 
to my expressions, 1 should not hesitate to style the palatial 
residence of Heaven. When, therefore, the Gods above had 
taken their seats in the marble hall of assembly ; he himself, 
elevated on his seat, and leaning on his sceptre of ivory, three 
or four times shook the awful locks“ of his head, with which 
he makes the Earth, the Seas, and the Stars to tremble. Then, 
after such manner as this, did he open his indignant lips ;— 

“Not even at that time was I more concerned for the em- 
pire of the universe, when each of the snake-footed monsters 
was endeavouring to lay his hundred arms on the captured 
skies. For although that was a dangerous enemy, yet that 
war was with but one stock, and sprang from a single 
origin. Now must the race of mortals be cut off by me, 
wherever Nereus" roars on all sides of the earth ; this | swear 
by the Rivers of Hell, that glide in the Stygian grove beneath 
the earth, All methods have been already tried ; But a wound 
that admits of no cure, must be cut away with the knife, that 
the sound parts may not be corrupted, 1 have as sudjects, 
Demigods, and I have the rustic Deities, the Nymphs,” and the 
Fauns, and the Satyrs, and the Sylvans, the inhabitants of 

38 The ennobled Deities.}—Ver. 172. These were the superior Deities, 
who formed the privy councillors of Jupiter, and were called ‘ Di majorum 
gentium,’ or, ‘ Di consentes.” Reckoning Jupiter as one, they were twelve in 
number, and are enumerated by Ennius in two limping hexameter lines -— 

+ Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo,’ 

% The Gods of lower rank.J—Ver. 173. These were the ‘ Dii minorum 
gentium,’ or inferior Deities. . 

40 Shook the awful locks.J\—Ver. 179. This awful nod of Jupiter, the 
sanction by which he confirms his , is an idea taken from Homer; 
by whom it is so vividly depicted at the end of the first book of the, Hiad, 
that Phidias, in his statue of that God, admired for the awfal majesty of 
its looks, is said to have derived his conception of the features from that 
description. Virgil has the saine idea in the Aneid, book x.; ‘Annuit, 
et totum metu tremefecit Olympum.” my 

4 Nereus.|—Ver. 187. He was one of the most ancient of the Deities 
of the sea, and was the son of Occanus and ‘Tethys. . 

@ The hymphs.J—Ver. 192. The terrestrial Nymphs were the Dryads 
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the mountains; these, though as yet, we have not thought 
them worthy of the honour of Heaven, let us, at least, permit to 
imhabit the earth which we have granted them. And do ou, 
ye Gods of Heaven, believe that they will be in proper safety, 
when Lycaon, remarkable for his eruelty, has formed a plot 
against even me, who own and hold sway over the thunder 
and yourselves ?” 

All shouted their assent aloud, and with ardent zeal they 
called for vengeancé on one who dared such crimes. Thus, 
when an impious band® madly raged to extinguish the Roman 
name in the blood of Ceesar, the human race was astonished 
with sudden terror at ruin’ s0 universal, and the whole earth 
shook with horror. Nor was the affectionate regard, Augustus. 
of thy subjects less grateful to thee, than that was to Jupiter. 
Who, after he had, by means of his voice and his hand, sup- 
pressed their murmurs, all of them kept silence. Soon as 
the clamour had ceased, checked by the authority of their 
ruler, Jupiter again broke silence in these words ; 

“He, indeed, (dismiss your cares) has suffered dire punish- 
ment; but what was the offence and what the retribution, I 
will inform you. The report of the iniquity of the agé had 
reached nry ears ; wishing to find this not to be the truth, I 
descended ‘from the top of Olympus, and, a God in a human 
shape, I surveyed the earth. 'Twere an endless task to enu- 
merate how great an amount of guilt was everywhere dis- 
covered ; the report itself was below the truth.” 


EXPLANATION, 


It is to be presumed, that Ovid here follows the prevailing tradition of hie 
time; and it is surprising how closely that tradition adheres to the words 





and Hamadryads, who haunting the woods, and the duration of their 
existence depending upon the life of particular trees, derived their name 
from the Greek word dpvc,.‘an oak.’ The Oreades were’ nymphs who 
frequented the mountains, while the Napew lived in the groves and vallies, 
There were also Nymphs of the sea and of the rivers; of which, the Ne- 
reids were so called from their fi&her Nereus, and the Oceanitides, from 
Oceanus. Theis were iso the Maists, or nynruts of the feantains, and 
many others. 

® Thus when an impious band.]—Ver. 200, t is a matter of doubt 
whether he here refers to the conspiracies of Brutus and Cassius against 
Jalius Cesar, or whether to that against Augustus, which is mentioned by 
Suetonius, in the ninéteenth chapter of his History. As Augustus survived 
the latter conspiracy, and the parallel is thereby rendered more complete, 
yeobably this is the circumstance here alluded ta, 
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of Seripture, relative to the determination of the Almighty to punish the 
earth by a deluge, as disclosed in the sixth chapter of Genesis. The 
Poet tells us, that the King of heaven calls the Gods to a grand council, 
to deliberate upon the punishment of mankind, in retribution for their 
wickedness. The words of Scripture are, ‘And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
sf his heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord that he 
tad made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And the 
Lord said, I will destroy man, whom I have created from the face of the 
earth; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the 
air: for it repenteth me that I have made them.’—Genesis, ch. vi. ver. 5, 
Fe 

Tradition seems to have faithfully carried down the fact, that, amid this 
universal corruption, there was still at least one just man, and here it 
attributes to Deucalion the merit that belonged to Noah. 





FABLE Vil. 


Lycaon, king of Arcadia, in order to discover if it is Jupiter himself who 
has come to lodge in his palace, orders the body of an hostage, who had 
been sent to him, to be dressed and served up at a feast. The God, as 
a punishment, changes him into a wolf. 


I nap now passed Meenalus, to be dreaded for its dens or 
beasts of prey, and the pine-groves of cold Lyczeus, together with 
Cyllene.” After this, T entered the realms and the inhospitable 
abode of the Arcadian tyrant, just as the late twilight was 
bringing on the night. I gave a signal that a God had come, 
and the people commenced to pay their adorations. In the 
first place, Lycaon derided their pious supplications. After- 
wards, he said, I will make trial, by a plain proof, whether 
this is a God, or whether he is a mortal; nor shall the truth 
remain a matter of doubt. Ie then makes preparations to 
destroy me, when sunk in sleep, by an unexpected death ; 
this mode of testing the truth pleases him. And not content 
with that, with the sword he cuts the throat of an hostage 
that had been sent from the ngtion of the Molossians,® and 


“ Together with Cyllene.|—Ver. 217. Cyllenus, or Cyllene, was a 
mountain of Arcadia, sacred to Mercury, who was hence called by the 
poets Cyllenius. Lyceus was also a mountain of Areadia, sacred to Pan, 
and was covered with groves of pine-trees. ; 

48 Of the Molossians.!—Ver. 226. ‘The Molossi were a people of Epirus, 
on the eastern side of the Ambracian gulf. Ovid hes commits a alight 
anachronism, as the name was derived from Molossus, the son of Neopto 
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tnen softens part of the quivering limbs in boiling water, and 
part he roasts with fire placed beneath. Soon as he had 
placed these on the table, I, with avenging flames, overthrew 
the house upon the household Gods,” worthy of their master. 
Alarmed, he himself takes to flight, and having reached the 
solitude of the country, he howls aloud, and in vain attempts 
to speak; his mouth gathers rage from himself, and through 
its usual desire for slaughter, it is directed against the sheep, 
and even still delights in blood. His garments are changed 
into hair, his arms into legs; he becomes a wolf, and he 
still retains vestiges of his ancient form. His hoariness is 
still the same, the same violence appears in his features; his 
eyes are bright as before; he is still the same image of ferocity, 

“Thus fell one house ; but one house alone did not deserve 
to perish; wherever the earth extends, the savage Erinnya” 
reigns, You would suppose that men had conspired to be 
wicked ; let all men speedily feel that vengeance which they 
deserve to endure, for such is my determination.” 


EXPLANATION. 


If Ovid is not here committing an anachronism, and making Jupiter, be- 
fore the deluge, relate the story of a historical personage, who existed long 
after it, the origin of the story of Lycaon must be sought in the antedilu- 
vian narrative. It is just possible that the guilty Cain may have been the 
original of Lycaon. The names are not very dissimilar: they are each 
mentioned as the first murderer; and the fact, that Cain murdered Abel at 
the moment when he was offering sacrifice to the Almighty, may have 
given rise to the tradition that Lycaon had set human flesh before the king 
of heaven. The Scripture, too, tells us, that Cain was personally called 
to account by the Almighty for his deed of blood. 

The punishment here inflicted on Lycaon was not very dissimilar to that. 





lemus, long after the time of Lycaon. Besides, as Burmann observes, who 
could believe that ‘wars could be waged at such an early period between 
nations so distant as the Molossi and the Arcadians?’ Apollodorus says, 
that it was a child of the same country, whose flesh Lycaon set before 
Jupiter. Other writers say that it was Nyctimus, the son of Lycaon, or 
Arcs, his grandson, that was slain }y him. 

© Upon the household Gods.|—Ver. 231, This punishment was awarded 
tg the Penates, or household Gods of Lycaon, for taking such a mit- 
creant under their protection. 

@ The savage Erinnys,j—Ver. 241. Erinnys was a general name given 
to the Furies by the Greeks. They were three in number—Alecto, Tisi- 
phone, and Megera. .These were so called, either from the Greek ipec 
wes, ‘the discord of the mind,’ or from ty rg ipa vaity, ‘ their inhabiting 
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with which Cain was visited. Cain was sentenced to be a fugitive and a 
wanderer on the face of the earth; and such is essentially the character of 
the wolf, shunned by both men and animals. Of course, there are many 
points to which it is not possible to extend the parallel. Some of the an- 
cient writers tell us, that there were two Lycaons, the first of whom was 
the son of Phoroneus, who reigned in Arcadia about the time of the pa- 
triarch Jacob; and the second, who succeeded him, polluted the festivals of 
the Gods by the sacrifice of the human race; for, having erected an altar 
to Jupiter, at the city of Lycosura, he slew human victims on it, whence 
arose the story related by the Poet. This solution is given by. Pausanina, 
in his Arcadica. We are also told by that historian, and by Suidas, that 
Lycaun was, notwithstanding, a virtuous prince, the benefactor of his peo- 
ple, and the promoter of improvement. : 





FABLE VIII. 


Jurrrer, not thinking the punishment of Lycaon sufficient to strike terror 
into the rest of :eankind, resolves, on account of the universal corrups 
tion, to extirpate them by a universal deluge. 


Some, by their words approve the speech of Jupiter, and give 
spur to Hey indignantly exclaiming ; others, by silent assent 
fulfil their parts. Yet the enfire destruction of the human 
race is a cause of grief to them all, and they enquire what is 
to be the form of the earth in future, when destitute of man- 
kind? who is to place frankincense® on the altars? and 
whether it is his design to give up the nations for a;prey to 
the wild beasts? The ruler of the Gods forbids them making 
these enquiries, to be alarmed (for that the rest should be his 


care) ; and he promises, that from a wondrous source-Ae will 


raise a generation unlike the preceding race. 2 

And now he was about to scatter his thunder over all lands; 
but he was afraid lest, perchance, the sacred sether might catch 
fire, from so many flames, and the extended sky might be- 
come enflamed. He remembers, too, that it was in the deerees 
of Fate, that a time should come, at which the sea, the earth, 


© To place frankincense. |—Ver. 249. In those early ages, corh,. or 
wheaten flour, was the customary offering to the Deities, and not. frankin- 
cense, which was introduced among the luxuries of more refined times. 
Ovid is consequently guilty of an anachronism here. 

® That atime shdidd come.]-—Ver. 256. Lactantius informs us that 
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and the palace of heaven, seized by the flames, should be 
burned, and the laboriously-wrought fabric of the universe 
should be in danger of perishing. The weapons forged by the 
hands of the Cyclops are laid aside ; a different mode of ‘pun- 
ishment pleases him: to destroy mankind beneath the waves, 
and to let loose the rains from the whole tract of Heaven. At 
once he shuts the North Wind in the caverns of Alolus, and 
ali those blasts which dispel the clouds drawn over the 
Earth; and then he sends forth the South Wind. With 
soaking wings the South Wind flies abroad, having his terrible 
face covered with pitchy darkness; his beard is loaded with 
showers, the water streams down from his hoary locks, clouds 
gather upon his forehead, his wings and the folds of his robe 
drip with wet; and, as with his broad hand he aqueezes the 
hanging clouds, a crash arises, and thence showers are poured in 
torrents from the sky. Iris," the messenger of Juno, clothed in 
various colours, collects the waters, and beara a supply up- 
wards to the clouds. 

The standing corn is beaten down, and the expectations of 
the husbandman, xow lamented by him, are ruined, and the 
labours of a long year prematurely perish. Nor is the wrath 
of Jove satisfied with his own heaven; but Neptune, his 
azure brother, aids him with his auxiliary waves. Ile ealls to- 
gether the rivers, which, soon as they had entered the abode of 
their ruler, he says, “I must not now employ a lengthened 
exhortation; pour forth a/{ your might, so the occasion 
requires, Open your abodes, and, each obstacle removed, 
give full rein to your streams.” hus he commanded ; they 
return, and open the mouths of their fountains,** and roll on 
into the ocean with unobstructed course. He himself struck 
same destined termination of the present state of the universe. It was a 
doctrine of the Stoic philosophers, that the stars were nurtured with mois- 
ture, and that on the cessation of this nourishment the conflagration of the 
universe would ensue. 

© The folds of his robe.]—Ve. 267. ‘Rorant pennte sinusque,’ is 
quaintly translated by Clarke, ‘his wings and the plaita of his coat drop.’ 

S\ Iris.]—Ver. 271. The mention of Iris, the goddess of the rinbow, 
in connexion with the flood of Deucalion, cannot fail to remind us of the 
‘ bow set in the cloud, for a token of the covenant between God and the 
arth,’ on the termination of Noah's flood.—Gen. «. 14. 

S® The mouths oftheir fountains.|\—Ver. 281. ‘The expressions in this 
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the Earth with his trident, on which it shook, and with a 
tremor laid open the sources of its waters. The rivers, break- 
ing out, rush through the open plains, and bear away, together 
with the standing corn, the groves, flocks, men, houses, and 
temples, together with their sacred utensils. If any house re- 
mained, and, not thrown down, was able to resist ruin so vast, 
yet the waves, rising aloft, covered the roof of that house, and 
the towers tottered, overwhelmed beneath’ the stream. And 
now sea and land had no mark of distinction ; everything now 
was ocean ; and to that ocean shores were wanting. One man 
takes possession of a hill, another sits in a curved boat, and 
plies the oars there where he had lately ploughed; another 
sails over the standing corn, or the roof of his country-house 
under water ; another catches a fish on the top of an elm-tree. 
An anchor (if chance so directs) is fastened in a green mea- 
dow, or the curving keels come in contact with the vineyards, 
now below them; and where of late the slender goats had 
cropped the grass, there unsightly sea-calves are now reposing 
their bodies. 

The Nereids wonder at the groves, the cities, and the 


houses: under water; dolphins get into the woods, and ran _ 


against the lofty branches, and beat against the tossed oaks. 
tthe wolf swims” among the sheep ; the wave carries along the 
tawny lions ; the wave carries along the tigers. Neither does 
the powers of his lightning-shock avail the’ wild boar, nor 
his swift legs the stag, now borne away. The wandering bird, 
too, having long sought for land, where it may be allowed to 
light, its wings failing, falls down into the sea. The boundless 
range of the sea had overwhelmed the hills, and the stranger 
waves beat against the heights of the mountains. The greatest 
part is carried off by the water: those whom the water spares, 
long fastings overcome, through scantiness of food. 


EXPLANATION. 


Pausanias makes mention of five dgluges. The two most celebrated 
happened in the time of Ogyges, and. in that of Deucalion. Of the last 





® The wolf swims.)—Ver. 304. One commentator remarks here, that 
there was nothing very wonderful in a dead wolf swimming among the 
sheep without devouripg them. Seneca is, however, too severe upon our 
author in saying that he is trifling here, in troubling himself on so serious 
an occasion with what sheep and wolves are doing ; for he gravely means 


to say, that the beasts of hat degree that they forget 
their carnivorous propensiti At tA Pa 
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‘Ovid here speaks; andthongh that deluge was generally said to have over- 
flowed Thessaly only, he has evidently adopted in: his narrative the tradition 
of the universal deluge, which all nations seem to have preserved. He says, 
that the sea joined its waters to those falling from heaven. The words ot 
Scripture are (Genesis, vii. 11), ‘All the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened.’ In speak~ 
ing of the top of Parnassus alone being left uncovered, the tradition here 
foltowed by Ovid probably referred to Mount Ararat, where Noah’s ark 
rested, Noah and his family are represented by Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
Both Noah and Deucalion were saved for their virtuous conduct ; when 
Noah went out of the ark, he offered solemn sacrifices to,God; and 
Pausanias tells us that Deucalion, when saved, raised an altar to Jupiter 
the Liberator. The Poet tells us, that Deucalion’s deluge was to be the 
last: God promised the same thing to Noah. Josephus, in his Antiqui- 
ties, Book i., tells us, that the history of the universal deluge was written 
by Nicolas of Damascus, Berosus, Mnaseas, and other ancient writers, from 
whom the Greeks and Romans received it. 





FABLE IX. 


Nwrrune appeases the angry waves; and he commands Triton to sound 
his shell, that the sea may retire within its shores, and the rivers within 
their banks. Deucalion and Pyrzha are the only persons saved from 
the deluge. 


Puocis separates the Aonian® from the Actean region; a 
fruitful land while it was a land; but at that time it Aad be- 
come a-part of the sea, and a wide plain of sudden waters. 
There a lofty mountain rises towards the stars, with two tops, 
by name Parnassus,* and advances beyond the clouds with its 
summit. When here Deucalion (for the sea had covered all 
other places), borne in a little ship, with the partner of his 
couch, fret rested ; they adored the Corycian Nymphs,” and 
the Deities of the mountain, and the prophetic Themis,” 


8 The Aonian.]—Ver. 313, Aonia was a mountainous region of Barotia ; 
and Actsea was an ancient name of Attica, from dern, the sea-shore. 

“4 By mame Parnassus.|—Ver. 317. Mount Parnassus has two peaks, 
of which the one was called ‘ Tichreum,’ and was sacred to Bacchus; and 
the other ‘ Hypampeum,’ and was devoted to Apollo and the Muses. 

%® The Corycian Nymphs.j—Ver. 320. The Corycian Nymphs were 
e9 called from inhabiting the Corycian cavern in Mount Parnassus; they 
were fabled to be the daughters of Plistus, a river feat Delphi. There 
was another Corycian cave in Cilicia, in Asia Miner, 
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who at tha time used to give out oracylar responses. No man 
was there more upright than he, nor a greater lover of justice, 
nor Was any woman more regardful of the Deities than she, 
Soon as Jupiter Leholds the world overflowed by liquid 
waters, and sees: that but one man remains out of so many 
thousands of late, and sees that but one woman remains out of 
so many thousands of late, both guiltlcas, and. both worship- 
pers of the Gods, he disperses the clouds ; and the showers 
veing removed by the North Wind, he both lays open the earth « , 
to the heavens, ani the heavens to the earth. The rage, too, of . 
the sea does not continue; and his three-forked trident now . 
Jaid aside, the ruler of the deep assuages the waters, and calls 
npon the azure Triton standing above the deep, and having 
his shoulders covered with the native purple shells ;” and he 
bide him blow” his resounding trumpet, and, the signal being 
given; to call back the waves and the streams. The hollow 
wreathed trumpet® is taken up by him, which grows. to a 
great width from its lowest twist; the trumpet, which, ado 


the Gods that which was lawful and right, whence she took the name.of.' 
Themis, which signifies in Greek, ‘that which is just and right.’ 

% The native purple shella.|—Ver. 332, ‘Murex’ was the name of 
the shell-fish from which the Tyrian purple, so much valued by the ‘ans, 
cients, was procured, Some suppose that the meaning here is, that. 
Triton had his shoulders tinted with the purple colour of the murex. - It 
is, however, more probable that the Poet means to say that he had his 
neck and shoulder studded with the shells of the murex, perhaps os §° 
substitute for scales. ee 

% He bide htm blow.) —Ver. 333, ‘There were several Tritons, or minor 
sea gods. The one mentioned here, the chief Triton, was fabled to be the 
gon of Neptune and Amphitrite, who always preceded Neptans: in his ’ 
course, and whose arrival he was wont to proclaim by the sqund of his 
shell: He was usually represented as swimming, with the upper part of 
“his body resembling that of a human being, while his lower parts termi- 
nated with the tail of a fish. : ; 

$9 The Aolloin-wreathed trumpet.j—Ver. 335. The ‘Buccina,’ or, a8 
we call it, ‘the conch shell,’ was a kind of horn, or trumpet, made out of a 
shell, called ‘buccinun.’ It was sometimes artificially curved, and sorte- 
times straight, retaining the original fown of the shell. The twisted form. 
of the shell ‘was one of the characteristic features of the trumpet, whichy, 
in later t'mes, was made of horn, wood,.or metal, so asto imitate the shell. 
Tt-was chiefly used among the Romans, to proclaim the watches of the day 
and of the night,.which watches were thence called ‘ buccina prima,’ 
*gecunda,” &¢, It was alo blown at funerals, and at festive entertainments, 
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as it receives the air in the middle of the sea, filla with ita 
uotes the shores lying under either sun. Then, too, as soon 
as it touched the lips of the God dripping with his wet beard. 
and heing blown, sounded the bidden retreat ;" it was heard 
by all the waters both of earth and sea, and stopped all those 
waters by which it was heard. Now the sea” again has a 
shore; their channela receive the full rivera; the rivers sub- 
side ; the hills are seen to come forth. The ground rises, places 
increase tn extent as the waters decrease ; and after a length of 
time, the woods show their naked tops, and retain the mud 
left upon their branches. 

The world was restored ; which when Deucalion beheld to 
be empty, and how the desolate Earth kept a profound silence, 
he thus addressed Pyrrha, with teara bursting forth :—O 
sister, O wife, O thou, the only woman surviving, whom a 
common origin,” and a kindred descent, and afterwards the 
marriage tie has united to me, and whom now dense them- 
selves unite to me; we two are the whole people of the earth, 
whatever doth the East and the West behold ; of all the rest, 
the sea has taken possession. And even now there is no cer- 
tain aseurance of our lives ; even yet do the clouds terrify my 
mind. What would now have been thy feelings, if without 
me thou hadst been rescued from destruction, O thou de- 
serving of compassion? In what manner couldst thou have 
been able alone to support: this terror? With whom fora 
consoler, to endure these sorrows? For I, believe me, my 
wife, if the sea had only carried thee off, should have followed 
thee, and the sea should have carried me off as well. Oh that 
I could replace the people that are lost by the arts of my 
father,® and infuse the soul into the moulded earth! Now 

© The bidden retreat.}—Ver. 340. ‘Canere receptus’ was ‘to sound 
the retreat,’ as the signa! for the soldiers to cease fighting, and to resume , 
their march. r 

$t Now the sea.J—Ver. 343. This and the two following nes are 

* considered as entitled to much praise for their terseness and brevity, as 
depicting by their short detached aentences the instantaneous effect pro- 
pepe by the commands of Neptune in reducing his dominions to a state 
of order. 

8 4 common origin.|—Ver. 352. Because Prometheus waa the father 
of Deucalion and Epimetheus of Pyrrha; Promethens and Epimetheus 


being the sons of Iapetus. It is in an extended gense that he styles her 
gictay~’ aha heing raativ na canain_ 
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the mortal race exiats in us two atone. Thus it has seemed 
good to the Gods, and we remain as mere samples of man- 
kind.” 

EXPLANATION. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, were, perhaps, originally three brothers, 
kings of three separate kingdoms. Having been deified, each retaining his 
sovereignty, they were depicted as having the world divided between them ; 
the empire of the sea falling to the share of Neptune. Awong his occu- 
pations, were those of raising and calming the seas; and Ovid here repre- 
sents him as being so employed. 


FABLE X. 


Devcarion and Pyrrha re-people the earth by casting stones behind 
them, in the manner prescribed by the Goddess Themis, whose oracle 
they had consulted. 

He ¢hus spoke, and they wept. They resolved to pray to the 
Deities of Heaven, and to seck relief through the sacred 
oracles. There is no delay ; together they repair to the wa- 
ters of Cephisus,” though not yet clear, yet now cutting 
their wonted channel. hen, when they have sprinkled the 
waters poured on their clothes® and their heads, they turn 
their steps to the temple of the sacred Goddess, the roof of 
which was defiled with foul moss, and whose altars were 
standing without fires. Soon as they reached the steps of 
the temple, each of them fell prostrate on the ground, and, 
trembling, gave kisses to the cold pavement. And thus they 
said : 

“Tf the Deitics, prevailed upon by just prayers, are to be 
mollified, if the wrath of the Gods isto be averted; tell us, 
O Themis, by what art the loss of our race is to be repaired, 
and give thy assistance, O most gentle Goddess, to our ruined. 
fortunes.” The Goddess was moved, and gave this response + 
“Depart from my temple, and cover your heads,” and loosen 


father, Prometheus, having formed meg, of clay, and animated them with 
fire stolen from heaven, 

The waters of Cephisus.]—Ver. 369. The river Cephisus rises on 
Mount Parnassus, and flows near Delphi. 

© Poured on their clothes.|—Ver. 37}. Tt was the custom of the ancients 
before entering a temple, either to sprinkle themselves with water, or to 
wash the body all over. + 

@ Cover vour heads.| — Ver. 382. It was a custom among tha 
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the garments girt around you, and throw behind your backe 
the bones of your great mother.” or a long time they are 
amazed ; and Pyrrha is the first by her words to break the 
silence, and then refnses to obey the commands of the God- 
dess ; and begs her, with trembling lips, to grant her pardon, 
and dreads to offend the shades of her mother by casting her 
bones. In the meantime they reconsider the words of the 
response given, but involved in dark obscurity, and they 
ponder them among themselves. Upon that, the son of Pro- 
metheus soothes the daughter of Epimetheus with these 
gentle words, and says, “Either is my discernment falla- 
cious, or the oracles are just, and advise no sacrilege. The 
earth ia the great mother; I suspect that the stones in the 
body of the earth are the bones meant; these we are or- 
dered to throw behind our backs.’ Although she, descended 
from Titan,” is moved by this interpretation of her husband, 
still her hope is involved in doubt ; so much do they both dis- 
trust the advice of heaven; but what harm will it do to try ? 

They go down, and they veil their heads, and ungird theie 
garments, and cast stones, as ordered, behind their foot- 
steps. The stones (who could have believed it, but that an- 
tiqnity is a witness of the thing?) began to lay aside their 
hardness and their stiffness, and by degrees to become soft ; 
and when softened, to assume a new form. Presently after, 
when they were grown larger, a milder nature, too, was con- 
ferred on them, 80 that some shape of man might be seen in 
them, yet though but imperfect ; and as if from the marble 
commenced to de wrought, not sufficiently distinct, and very 
like to rough statues. Yet that part of them which was humid 
with any moisture, and earthy, was turned into portions adapted 
for the use of the body. ‘hat which is solid, and cannot be 
bent, is changed into hones ; that which was just now a vein, 
still remains under the same name.’”* And ina little time, by 
ancients to cover their heads in sacrifice and other acts of worship, either 
as a mark of humility, or, according, to Plutarch, that nothing of ill omen 
might meet their sight, and thereby interrupt the performance of the 
rites. 

@ Descended from Titan.\—Ver. 395. Pyrrha was of the race of the 
Titans; for Iapetus, her grandfather, was the son of ‘Titan and Terra. 

“™* Under the same name.j—Ver. 410, With his usual propensity for 
punning, he alludes tathe use of the word ‘ vena,’ as signifying either ‘a 
vein' of the body, or a‘ streak’ or‘ vein’ in atone, according to the context, 
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the interposition of the Gods above, the stones thrown by the 
hands of the man, took the shape of a man. and the female 
race waa renewed by the throwing of the woman. Thence 
are we a hardy generation, and able to endure fatigue, and 
we give proofs from what original we are sprung. 


EXPLANATION. 


in the reign of Deucalion, king of Thessaly, the course of the river 
Peneus was stopped, probably by an earthquake, In the same year #0 
great a quantity of rain fell, that all Thessaly was overflowed, Deucalion 
and some of his subjects fled to Mount Parnassus; where they remained 
until the waters abated. The children of those who were preserved are 
the stones of which the Poet here speaks. The Fable, probably, hes for 
its foundation the double meaning of the word ‘Eben,’ or ‘Aben,’ which 
signifies either ‘a stone,’ or ‘a child” The Scholiast on Pindar tells us, 
100, thet the word Adoc, which means people, formerly also signified ‘a 
stone.’ 

‘The brutal and savage nature of the early races of men may also have 
added strength to the tradition that they derived their original from stones. 
‘After the inundation, Dencalion is said to have repaired to Athens, where 
he built a temple to Jupiter, and instituted sacrifices in his honour. Some 
suppose that Cranaus reigned at Athens when Deucalion retired ‘thither 5 
though Eusebius informs us it was under the reign of Ceorops. Deuca- 
Sion was the son of Prometheus, and his wife Pyrrha was the daughter 
of his uncle, Epimetheus. After his death, he received the honour of a 
temple, and was worshipped as a Divinity. 





FABLE XI. 


Tur Earth, being warmed by the heat of the sun, produces many monsters ; 
among others, the serpent Python, which Apollo kills with his arrows. 
To establish a memorial of this event, he institutes the. Pythian games, 
and adopts the surname of Pythius. 


Tay Earth of her own accord brought forth other animals of 
different forms; after that the former moisture was thoroughly 
hented by the rays of the sun, and the mud and the wet fens 
fermented with the heat; and the fruitful seeds of things 
nourished by the enlivening soit, a8 in the womb of a mother, 
w, and, in lapse of time, assumed some regular shape. 
‘hua, when the seven-streamed Nile® has forsaken the oozy” 


°8 The seven-streamed Nile.j—Ver. 423. The river Nile discharges itseit 
nto f; by seven mouths. It is remarkable for,its inundations, whica 
Bs at; ee i elle where nf. Rowink: 
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fields, and has returned its waters to their ancient channel, 
and the fresh mud has been heated with the sethereal sun, the 
lubourers, on turning up the clods, meet with very many ani- 
mals, and among them, some just begun at the very moment 
of their formation, and some they see séi/d imperfect, and as 
et destitute of some of their limbs ; and often, in the same 
body, is one part animated, the other part is coarse earth. For 
when moisture and heat have been subjected to @ due mix- 
ture, they conceive ; and all things arise from these two, 


And although fire is the antagonist of heat, yet a moist va- - 


pour creates all things, and this discordant concord is suited 
for generation ; when, therefore, the Earth, covered with mud 
by the late deluge, was thoroughly heated by the ethereal sun- 
shine and a penetrating warmth, it produced species of’ crea- 
tures innumerable ; and partly restored the former shapes, and 
rey gave birth to new monsters. She, indeed, might have 
heen unwilling, but then she produced thee as well, thou 
enormous Python ; and thou, unheard of scrpent, wast a source 
of terror to this new race of men, so vast a part of a mountain 
didst thou occupy. 

The God that bears the bow, and that had never before 
used such arms, but against the deer and the timorous goats, 
destroyed him, overwhelmed with a thousand arrows, his quiver 
being well-nigh exhausted, as the venom oozed forth through 
the black wounds; and that length of time might not efface 
the fame of the deed, he instituted sacred games,” with con- 


To this is chiefly owing the extraordinary fertility of the soil of that 
country; for when the waters subside, they leave behind them great 
quantities of mud, which, settling upon the land, enrich it, and con- 
tinually reinvigorate it. 

© Jnstituted sucred games.}—Ver. 446. Yet Pansanias, in his Corin- 
thiaca, tells us that they were instituted by Diomedes ; others, again, say by 
Eurylochus the Thessalian ; and others, by Amphictyon, or Adrastus. The 
Pythian games were celebrated near Delphi, on the Crissean plain, which 
contained @ race-course, a stadium of 1000 feet in length, and a theatre, in 
which the musical contests took place. They were once held at Athena, 
hy the advice of Demetrius Poliorcetes, because the Etoljans were in pos- 
session of the passes round Delphi. They were most probably originally 
a religious ceremonial, and were perhaps only a musical contest, which 
consisted in singing a hymn in honour of the Pythian God, accompanied 
by the music of the cithara. In later times, gymnastic and equestrian 
pee and exercises were introduced there. Previously to the 48th 

aympied, the Pythian games had been celebrated at the end of. every 
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tests famed in story, called “ Pythia,” from the name of the ser- 
Pent so conquered. In these, whosoever of the young men 
conquered in boxing, in running, or in chariot-racing, received 
the honour of a crown of beechen leaves.” As yet the laurel 
existed not, and Phebus used to bind his temples, graceful 
with long hair, with garlands from any tree. 


EXPLANATION. 

The story of the serpent Python, being explained on philosophical prin- 
ciples, seems to mean, that the heat of the sun, having dissipated the 
noxious exhalations emitted by the receding waters, the reptiles, which had 
been produced from the slime left by the flood, immediately disappeared. 

If, however, we treat this narrative as based on historical facts, it is pro- 
bable that the serpent represented some robber who infested the neighbour. 
hood of Parnassus, and molested those who passed that way for the purpose 
of offering sacrifice. A prince, either bearing the name of Apollo, or being 
a priest of that God, by his destruction liberated that region from this an- 
noyance. This event gave rise to the institution of the Pythian games, 
which were celebrated near Delphi. Besides the several contests men. 
tioned by Ovid, singing, dancing, and instrumental music, formed part of 
the exercises of these games. ‘The event which Ovid here places soon after 
the deluge, must have happened much later, since, in the time of Deuca- 
lion, the worship of Apollo was not known at Delphi. The Goddess The- 
mis then delivered oracles there, which, previously to her time, had been 
delivered by the Earth. 


FABLE XII. 


Apou.o, falling in love with Daphue, the daughter of the river Peneus, 
she fies from him. Ie pursues her; on which, the Nymph, imploring 
the aid of her father, is changed into a laurel, 


Darung, the daughter of Peneus, was the first love of Phabus 3 
whom, not blind chance, but the vengeful anger of Cupid as- 
signed to him. 

The Delian God,” proud of having lately subdued the ser- 


eighth year; after that period, they were held at the end of every fourth 
year, When they ceased to be solemnized is unknown ; but in the time 
of the Emperor Julian they still conned to he held. 

10 Crown of beechen leaves.j—Ver. 449. This was the prize which 
was originally given to the conquerors in the Pythian games. In later 
times, as Ovid tells us, the prize of the victor way a laurel chaplet, to- 
gether with the palm branch, symbolical of his victory. 

™ The Delian God.J—Ver. 454. Apollo is so called. fran having heen 
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pent, had seen him bending the bow and drawing the string, 
and had said, “ What hast thou to do, wanton boy, with gal. 
lant arma? Such a burden as that better befits my shoulders ; 
I, who am able to give unerring wounds to the wild beasts, 
wounds to the enemy; who lately slew with arrows innumerable 
the swelling Python, that covered so many acres of land with 
his pestilential belly. Do thou be contented to excite I know 
not what flames with thy torch ; and do not lay claim to praises 
properly my own.” 
fo him the son of Venus replies, “ Let thy bow shoot all 
things, Phoebus; my bow shall shoot thee ; and as much as all 
animals fall short of thee, so much is thy glory less than 
mine.” He thus said; and cleaving the air with his beating 
wings, with activity he stood upon the shady heights of Par- 
nassus, and drew two weapons out of his arrow-bearing quiver, 
of different workmanship; the one repels, the other excites 
desire. That which causes dove is of gold, and is brilliant, with 
a sharp point ; that which repels it is blunt, and contains lead 
bene the reed. This one the God fixed in the Nymph, the 
daughter of Peneus, but with the other he wounded the very 
marrow of Apollo, through his bones pierced by the arrow. 
{mmediately the one is in love; the other flies from the very 
name of a lover, rejoicing in the recesses of the woods, and in 
the spoils of wild beasts taken in hunting, and becomes a rival 
of the virgin Phacbe. A fillet tied together” her hair, put up 
without any order. Many a one ‘courted her; she hated all 
wooers ; not able to endure, and quite unacquainted with man, 
she traverses the solitary parts of the woods, and she cares not 
what Hymen,” what love, or what marriage means. Many a 
time did her father say, “My daugliter, thou owest me a son- 


13 4 fillet tied together.J—Ver. 477. The ‘vitta’ was a band en- 
circling the head, and served to confine the tresses of the hair. It was 
worn by maidens and by married women also; but the ‘ vitta’ assumed on 
the day of marriage was of a different form from that used by virgins. 
It was not worn by women of light @haracter, or even by the ‘hbertine,’ 
or female slaves who had been liberated; so that it was not only deemed 
an emblem of chastity, but of freedom also. It was of various colours : 
white and purple are mentioned. In the later ages the ‘ vitta’ was some- 
times set with pearls. 
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in-law ;”” many q time did her father say, “My daughter, thou 

* owest me grandchildren.” She, utterly abhorring the nuptial 
torch,” as though a crime, has her beauteous face covered with 
the blush of modeaty ; and clinging to her father’s neck, with 
caressing arms, she says, ‘Allow me, my dearest father, to 
enjoy perpetual virginity ; her father, in times bygone, granted 
this to Diana.” 

He indeed complied. But that very beauty forbids thee to be 
what thou wishest, and the charms of thy person are an impedi 
ment to thy desires, Phebus falls in love, and he covets an alli- 
ance with Daphne, now seen by him, and what he covets he hopes 
for, and his own oracles deceive him ; and as the light stubble 
is burned, when the cars of corn are taken off, and as hedges 
are set on fire by the torches, which perchance a traveller has 
either held too near them, or has left there, now about the 
break of day, thus did the God burst into a flame ; thus did’ 
he burn throughcut his breast, and cherish a fruitless pas-’ 
sion with his hopes. He beholds her hair hanging unadorned 
upon her neck, and he says, “And what would it de if it were 
arranged?” He sees her eyes, like stars, sparkling with fire ; 
he sees her lips, which it is not enough to have merely seen ; 
he praises both her fingers and her hands, and her arms and 
ber shoulders naked, from beyond the middle; whatever is 
hidden from view, he thinks to be still more beauteous, 
Swifter than the light wind she flies, and she stops not at 
these words of his, as he calls her back ; 

“O Nymph, daughter of Pencus, stay, I entreat thee! I am 
not an enemy following thee. In this way the lamb fies from 


74 The nuptial torch.]—Ver. 483. Plutarch tells us, that it was the 
custom in the bridal procession to carry five torches before the bride, on 
her way to the house of her husband. Among the Romans, the nuptial 
torch was lighted at the parental hearth of the bride, and was borne he. 
fore her by a boy, whose parents were alive. The torch was also used at 
funerals, for the purpose of lighting the pile, and because funerals were 
often nocturnal ceremonies. Hence the expression of Propertius,— 
?Vivimus inter utramque facem,’ * We are living between the two torches.’ 
Originally, the - ted’ seem to have been slips or lengths of resinous pine 
wood: while the ‘fax’ was formed of a bundle of wooden staves, either 
oound by a rope drawn round them in a spiral form. or surrounded by 
cireular bands at equal distances. They were used by travellers and 


‘ 
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the wolf; thus the deer flies from the lion; thus the dove flies 
from the eagle with trembling wing; in thts way each creature 
flies from its enemy: love is the cause of my following thee. Ah! 
‘wretched me! shouldst thou fall on thy face, or should the 
brambles tear thy legs, that deserve not to be injured, and 
should I prove the cause of pain to thee. The places are rugged, 
through which thou art ¢hus hastening ; run more leisurely, 1 
entreat thee, and restrain thy flight ; | myself will follow more 
leisurely. And yet, enquire whom thou dost please ; Iam not an 
inhabitant of the mountains, 1 am not a shepherd, I am not 
here, in rude guise,” watching the herds or the flocks. Thou 
knowest not, rash girl, thou knowest not from whom thou art 
flying, and therefore it is that thou dost fly. The Delphian 
land, Claros and 'Tenedoa,"* and the Patarecan palace pays ser- 
vice to me. Jupiter is my sire; by me, what shall be, what 
has been, and what is, is disclosed ; through me, songs harmv- 
nize with the strings. My own arrow, indeed, is unerring ; yet 
one there ia still more unerring than’my own, which has made 
this wound in my heart, before unscathed. The healing art is 
my discovery, and throughout the world I am honoured as 
the bearer of help, and the properties of simples” are subjected 
to me. Ah, wretched me!” that love is not to be eured by any 
herbs ; and that those arts which afford relief to all, are of no 
avail for their master.” 

18 Here in rude guise.|—Ver. 514. ‘ Non hic armenta gregesve Horridus 
observ’ is quaintly translated by Clarke, ‘I do not here in a rude pickle 
watch herds or flocks.’ 

18 Claros and Tenedos.|—Ver. 516. Claros was a city of Ionia, famed 
for a temple and oracle of Apollo, and near which there was a inquntain 
and a grove sacred to him. There was an island in the Myrtoan Sea of 
that natne, to which some suppose that reference is here made. Tenedos 
was an island of the &gean Sea, in the neighbourhood of Troy. -Patara 
was a city of Lycia, where Apollo gave oracular responses during six 
months of the year. It was from Patara that St. Paul took ship for 
Phaenicia, Acts, xxi. 1, 2. 

7 The propertics of simples.|—Ver. 522. The first cultivators of the 


‘ medical art pretended to nothing beyond an acquaintance with the medi- 


einal qualities of herbs and simples ; it is not improbable that inasmuch as 
the vegetable world is nourished and raised to the surface of the earth in 
a great degree by the heat of the sun, a ground was thereby afforded for 


allegorically saying that Apollo, or the Sun, was the discoverer of the 
healing art. 
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The daughter of Peneus flies from him, about to say atil. 
more, with timid step, and together with him she leaves his 
unfinished address. Then, too, she appeared lovely ; the winds 
exposed her form to view, and the gusta meeting her, fluttered 
about her garments, ae they came in contact, and the light 
breeze spread behind her her careless locks ; and thus, by her 
flight, was her beauty increased. But the youthful God” has 
not patience any longer to waate his blandishments ; and as 
love urges him on, he follows her steps with hastening pace. 
As when the greyhound™ has seen the hare in the open field, 
and the one by the speed of his legs pursues his prey, the other 
seeks her safety; the one is like as if just about to fasten on 
the other, and now, even now, hopes to eatch her, and with nose 
outstretched plies upon the footsteps of the hare. ‘Ihe other is 


9 The youthful God.}—Ver. 531. Apollo was always represented as a 
youth, and was supposed never to grow old. ‘he Scholiast on the 
Thebais of Statius, b.i. v. 694, says, ‘The reason is, because Apollo is 
the Sun; and because the Sun is fire, which never grows old.’ Perhaps 
the youthfulness of the Deity is here mentioned, to account for his ardent. 
pursuit of the flying damsel. 

© Ag when the greyhound.|—Ver. 533. The comparison here of the, 
flight of Apollo after Daphne, to that of the greyhound after the hare, 
is considered to be very beautifully drawn, and to give an admirable itlos- 
tration of the eagerness with which the God pursues on the one hand, 
and the anxiety with which the Nymph endeavours to escape on the other. 
Pope, in his Windsor Forest, has evidently imitated this passage, where 
he descrihes the Nymph Lodona pursned by Pan, and transformed into a 
river, His words are— 


‘Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 
‘When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the clouds he drives the trembling doves ; 
As from the God she flew with furious pace, 

Or as the God more furious urged the chase. 

Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears ; 

Now close behind, his sounding steps she hears ; 

And now his shadow reach’d_ her as she run, 

His shadow lengthened by th® setting sun ; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair.’ 


The greyhound was probably called ‘canis Gallicus,’ from having beer 
privinally introduced into Italy from Gaul. ‘ Vertacus’ was their Gadie 
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in doubt whether she is caught already, and is delivered from 
his very bite, and leaves behind the mouth just touching her. 
And so is the God, and so is the virgm;" he awift with hopes, 
she with fear. 

Yet he that follows, aided by the wings of love, is the swifter, 
and denies her any rest; and is now just at her back as 
she flies, and is breathing upon her hair seattered upon her 
neck. Herstrength being now spent, she grows pale, and 
being quite faint, with the fatigue of so swift a flight, looking 
upon the waters of Peneus, she says, “Give me, my father, thy 
aid, if you rivers have divine power. Oh Earth, either yawn 
to swallow me, or by changing it, destroy that form, hy which 
T have pleased too much, and which causes me to be injured.” 

Hardly had she ended her prayer, when a heavy torpor 
seizes her limbs; and her soft breasts are covered with a thin 
bark, Her hair grows into green leaves, her arms into branches; 
her feet, the moment before so swift, adhere by sluggish 
roots ; 2 /ea/y canopy overspreads her features ; her elegance 
alone® remains in her. This, too, Phoebus admires, and 
placing his right hand upon the stock, he perccives that the 
breast still throbs beneath the new bark ; and then, embracing 
the branches as though limbs in his arms, he gives kisses to the 
wood, aud yet the wood shrinks from his kisses. To her 
the God said: * But since thou canst not be my wife, at least 
thou shalt be my tree; my hair, my lyre,* my quiver shall 
always have thee, oh laurel! Thou shalt be presented to the 
Latian chieftains, when the joyous voice of the soldiers shall 
sing the song of triumph," and the long procession shall re- 
sort to the Capitol. Thou, the same, shalt stand as a most 

St And so is the virgin.}—Ver. 539. ‘Sie Deus et virgo est’ is trans- 
lated by Clarke, ‘So is the God and the young lady ;’ indeed, he mostly 
translates ‘ virgo,’ ‘ young lady.’ 

% Her elegance atone.|—Ver. 552. Clarke translates ‘ Remanet nitor 
unus in illa,’ ‘ her neatness alone continues in her.’ 

My lyre.]—Ver. 559. The@layers of the cithara, the instrument 
of Apollo, were crowned with laurel, in the scenic representations of the 
stage. : 

" The song of triumph.\—Ver. 560. The Poet here pays a compli- 
ment to Augustus and the Roman people. The laurel was the emblem of 
yictory among the Romans. On such occasions the ‘ fasces’ of the gene- 
ral and the spears and javelins of the soldiers were wreathed with laurel; 


aud after the time of Julius Cesar, the Roman general, when triumphing, 
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faithful guardian at the gate-posta of Augustus before his 
doora,* and shalt protect the oak placed in the centre; and 
as my head is ever youthful with unshorn locks, do thou, too, 
always wear the lasting honours of thy foliage.” : 

Prean had ended Ais speech ; the laure! nodded assent with 
its new-made boughs, and seemed to shake its top just like 
a head. 

EXPLANATION. 


To explain this Fable, it must be laid down as a principle that there 
were originally many Jupiters, and Apollos, and Mereuries, whose in. 
trigues being, in lapse of time, attributed to but one individual, that fact 
accounts for the great number of children which claimed those respec. 
tive Gods for their fathers. 

Some prince probably, for whom his love of learning had acquired the 
name of Apolio, fulling in ldve with Daphne, pursued her to the brink of 
the river Peneus, into which, being accidentally precipitated, she perished. 
in her lover's sight. Some laurels growing near the spot, perhaps gave 
mise to the story of her transformation; or possibly the etymology of the 
word ‘ Daphne,’ which in Greek signifies a laurel, was the foundation of 
the Fable. Pausanias, however, in his Arcadica, gives another version of 
this story. He says that Leucippus, son of (Enomaus, king of Pisa, falling . 
in love with Daphne, disguised himself in female apparel, and devoted’ 
himself to her service. He soon procured her friendship and confidence ;. 
but Apollo, who was his rival, having discovered his fraud, one day re. 
doubled the heat of the sun, Daphne and her companions going to bathe, 
obliged Leucippus to follow their example, on which, having discavered 
his stratagem, they killed him with the arrows which they carried for the 
purposes of hunting. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that Daphne was the ‘same with Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, who was banished to Delphi, where she delivered 
oracles, of the language of which Homer availed limself in the composition 
of his poems. The inhabitants of Antioch asserted that the adventure 
bere narrated happened in the suburbs of their city, which thence derived 
its name of Daphue. 


; FABLE XIII, 


Jurrree, pursuing Io, the daughter of Inachus, covers the earth with 
darkness, and ravishes the Nymph. 


THERE is a grove of Hemonia,* which a wood placed on 9 
% Befere his doors.]—Ver. 562. He here alludes to the civic crown of 
dak leaves which, by order of the Senate, was placed before the gute of the 
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rock, encloses on every side. They call it Tempe 37 
through this the river Peneus, flowing from the bottom of 
mount Pindus,® rolls along with its foaming waves, and in 
its mighty fall, gathers clouds that scatter @ vapour like 
thin smoke, and with its spray besprinkles the tops of the 
woods, and wearies places, far from near to it, with its noise. 
This is the home, this the abode, these are the retreats of the 
great river ; residing here in a cavern formed by rocks, he gives . 
law to the waters, and to the Nymphs that inhabit those waters 
The rivers of that country first repair thither, not knowing 
whether they should congratulate, or whether console the 
paren the poplar-bearing Spercheus,” and the restless 

inipeus,” the aged Apidanus,” the gentle Amphrysus,® and 
ZBaa, and, soon after, the other rivers, which, as their current 
leads them, carry down into the sea their waves, wearied by 
wanderings. Inachus® alone is absent, and, hidden in his 
‘af Thessaly, so called from its king, Hamoni, a son of Pelasgus, and father 
of-Thessalus, from which it received its later name, . 

81 Call it Tempe.|—Ver. 569. ‘Vempe was a valley of Thessaly, pro- 
verbial for its pleasantness and the beauty of its scenery. The river 
Peneus ran through it, but not with the violence which Ovid here depicts ; 
for Elian tells us that it runs with a gentle sluggish str€am, more like oil 
than water. 

8 Mount Pindus.]—Ver. 570. Pindus was @ mountain situate on the 
confines of Thessaly. 

8 Like thin smoke.|—Ver. 571. He speaks of the spray, which in the 
fineness of. its particles resembles smoke. 

% Spercheus.|—Ver. 579. ‘The Spercheus was a rapid stream, flowing 
at the foot of Mount Aita into the Malian Galf, and on whose banks many 
poplars grew. 

 Enipeus.J—Ver. 579. The Enipens rises in Mount Othrys, and rans 
through Thessaly. Virgil (Georgics, iv. 468) calls it * Altus Enipéus,’ the 
deep Enipeus. 

® Apidanua.J—Ver. 580. ‘The Apidanus, receiving the stream of the 
Enipeus at Pharsalia, flows into the Peneus. It is supposed by some com- 
mentators to be here called ‘senex,’ aged, from the slowness of its tide. 
But where it unites the Enipens it flows with violence, so that it is pro- 
ably called ‘senex,’ as having beef known and celebrated by the poets 
from of old. . 

3 _Amphrysus.]—Ver. 580. ‘This river ran through that part of Thes- 
aaly known by the name of Phthiotis. 

4 Eas. |—Ver. 580. Pliny the Elder (Book iii. ch. 23) calls this ri 
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deepest cavern, increases his waters with his tears, and in ex- 
treme wretchedness bewails his daughter Io as lost; he 
Knows not whether she now enjoys life, or whether she 18 
among the shades below; but her, whom he does not find 
anywhere, he believes to be nowhere, and in his mind he 
dreads the worst. 

Jupiter had seen To as she was returning from her father's 
stream, and had said, “O maid, worthy of Jove, and destined 
to make I know not whom happy in thy marriage, repair to 
the shades of this lofty grove (and he pointed at the shade 
of the grove) while it is warm, and wézle the Sun is at hia 
height, in the midst of his course. But if thou art afraid to 
enter the lonely abodes of the wild beasts alone, thou shalt 
enter the recesses of the groves, safe under the protection of a 
God, and that a God of no common sort ; but with me, who 
hold the sceptre of heaven in my powerful hand; me, who 
hurl the wandering lightnings—Do not fly from me ;” for 
now she was flying. And now she had left behind the pastures 
of Lerna,* and the Lircean plains planted with trees, when 
the God covered the earth far and wide with darkness over- 
spreading, and arrested her flight, and forced her modesty. 


EXPLANATION, 


The Greeks frequently embellished their mythology with narratives of 
Phoenician or Egyptian origin. The story of Io probably came from 
Egypt. Isis was one of the chief divinities of that country, and her worship 
naturally passed, with their colonies, into foreign countries. Greece received 
it when Inachus went to settle there, and in lapse of time Isis, under the 
name of Io, was supposed to have been his daughter, and the fable was 
invented which is here narrated by Ovid. ‘ 

The Greek authors, Apollodorus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Pausa- 
nias, say that Io was the daughter of Inachus, the first king of Argos ; 
that Jupiter carried her away to Crete; and that by her he had a son 
named Epaphus, who went to reign in Egypt, whither his mother accom. 





the Naio. It took its rise either in Lyeeus or Artemisium, mountains of 
Arcadia. Stephens, however, thinks, that Lycwus was a mountain of 
Argolis. : 

® Lernac|—Ver. 597. This was a swampy spot on the Argive ter- 
vitory, where the poets say that the dragon with seven heads, called Hydra, 
which was slain hy Hercules, had made his haunt. It is not improbable 
that the pestilential vapours of this spot were got rid of by means of its 
being drained under the ennerintendénece af Llascenles an wehtah fons th 
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panied him. They also tell us that she married Apis, or Osiris, who, after 
his death, was numbered among the Deities of Egypt by the name of Sera- 
pis. From them we also learn that Juno, being actuated hy jealousy, on 
the discovery of the intrigue, put Io under the care of her uncle Argus, a 
man of great vigilance, but that Jupiter having slain him, placed his mis- 
tress on board of a vessel which had the figure of a cow at its head; 
from which circumstance arose the story of the transformation of Io. The 
Greek writers also state, that the Bosphorus, a part of the Zgean sea, de- 
rived its name from the passage of Io in the shape of a cow. 


FABLE XIV. 


Juriren, having changed Io intg a cow, to conceal her from the jealousy 
of Juno, is obliged to give her to that Goddess, who commits her to the 
charge of the watchful Argus. Jupiter sends Mercury with an injunc- 
tion to cast Argus into a deep sleep, and to take away his life. 

Ty the meantime Juno looked down upon the midst of the 

fields, and wondering that the fleeting clouds had made the 

appearance of night under bright day, she perceived that 
they were not ¢he vapours from a river, nor were they raised 
from the moist earth, and then she looked around to see 
where her husband was, as being one who by this time was 
full well acquainted with the intrigues of a husbaud who hud 
been so often detected.” After she had found him not in 
heaven, she said, “I am either deceived, or [ am injured ;” 
and having descended from the height of heaven, she alighted 
upon the earth, and commanded the mists to retire. He had 
. foreseen the approach of his wife, and had changed the fea- 

tures of the daughter of Inachus into a sleek heifer.% As a 

cow, too, she is beautiful. The daughter of Saturn, though 

unwillingly, extols the appearance of the cow; and likewise 
enquires, whose it is, and whence, or of what herd it is, 
as though ignorant of the truth. Jupiter falsely asserts that 
it was produced out of the earth, that the owner may cease 
to be inquired after. The daughter of Saturn begs her of 
him as a gift. What can de do? It is a cruel thing to de- 
liver up his own mistress, anZ not to give her up is a cause of 
suspicion. It is shame which persuades him on the one hand, 
love dissuades him on the other. His shame would have been 
% So often detected.j—Ver. 606. Clarke translates ‘deprensi toties- 
mariti’ by the expression, “who had been so often catched in his roguery.’ 
% Into a sleek heifer. J—Ver. 611 Clarke renders the words, ‘ nitentem 
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aubdued by his love, but if so trifling a gift as a cow should 
be refused to the sharer of his descent and his couch, she might 
well seem not to be a cow. k 

The rival now being given up fo her, the Goddesa did hot 
immediately lay aside all apprehension; and she was efzll 
afraid of Jupiter, and was fearful of her being stolen, until 
she gave her to Argus, the son of Aristor, to be kept by Aim. 
Argus had his head encircled with a hundred eyes. ‘a: of 
them used to take rest in their turns, the rest watched, and 
uged to keep on duty.” In whatever manner he stood, he 
looked towards To; although turned away, he still used to 
have Io before his eyes. Inthe day time he suffers her to 
feed ; hut when the sun is below the deep earth, he shuts her 
up, and ties a cord round her neck undeserving of such treat- 
ment. She feeds upon the leaves of the arbute tree, aud 
bitter herbs, and instead of a bed the unfortunate animal lies 
upor;the earth, that does not always have grass on it, and 
drinks of muddy streams, And when, too, she was desiroua, 
as a suppliant, to stretch out her arms to Argus, she had ‘no 
arms to stretch out to Argus; and she uttered lownigs from 
her mouth, when endeavouring to complain. And at fhis sound 
she was terrified, and was affrighted at her own voice. 

She came, too, to the banks, where she was ‘often wont to 
sport, the banks of her father, Inachus; and soon as she be- 
held her new horns in the water, she was terrified, and, asto- 
nished, she recoiled from herself. The Naiads knew her not, 
and Inachus himself knew her not, who she was; but she 
follows her father, and follows her sisters, and suffers herself 
to be touched, and presents herself to them, as they admire 
her, The aged Inachus held her some grass he had plucked ; 
she licks -his hand, and gives kisses to the palms of hes 
father. Nor does she restrain her tears; and if only words 
would follow, she would implore his aid, and would declare _ 
her name and misfortunes. Instead of words, letters; which 
her foot traced in the dust, completed’ the sad discovery of the 
transformation of her body. “Ah, wretched me!” exclaims 
her father Inachus; and clinging to the horns and the neck 


% To keep on duty.]—Ver. 627 ‘In statione manebant’ This is a 
anetaphorical expression, taken from military affairs, as soldiers in turns 
Yelieve each other, and take their station} when they keep watch and - 
ward. ' z 
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of the snow-white cow,as she wept, he repeats, “Ah, wretched 
me! and art thou my daughter, that hast been sought for by 
me throughout all lands? While undiscovered, thou wast ‘a 
lighter grief to me, than now, when thou art found. . Thou art 
silent, and no words dost thou retura in answer to mine ; thou 
only heavest ‘sighs from the depth of thy breast, and what 
alone thou art able to do, thou answerest in lowings to my 
words, But I, in ignorance of this, was preparing the bridal 
chamber, and the nuptial torches for thee ; and my chief hope 
was that of a son-in-law, my next was that of grandchildren, 
But now must thou have a mate from the herd, now, too, an 
offspring of the herd. Nor is it possible for me to end grief 
80 great by death ; but it is a detriment to be a God; and the 
gate of death being shut against me, extends my grief to 
eternal ages,” 

While thus he lamented, the starry Argus removed her 
away, and carried the daughter, thus taken from her father, to 
distant pastures, He himself, at a distance, occupies the lofty 
“op of a mountain, whence, as he sits, he may look about on 

sides, 

Nor can the ruler of the Gods above, any longer endure so 
great miseries of the granddaughter of Phoroncus ;' and he 
calls his son Mercury, whom the bright Pleiad, Maia,’ brought 
forth, and orders him to put Argus to death, There is but 
little delay to take wings upon his feet, and his soporiferous 
wand’ in his hand, and a cap for his hair.‘ After he had 
put these things in order, the son of Jupiter leaps down from 
his father’s high abode upon the earth, and there he takes off 


1 Phoroneus.|—Ver. 668. He was the father of Jasius and of Inachus, 
the parent of [o. Some accounts, however, say that Tuachus was the 
father of Phoroneus, and the son of Oceanus. 

2 Pleiad Maw.)-—~Ver. 670. Maia was one of the seven daughters of 
Atlas, who were styled Pleiades after they were received among the con- 
atellations. 

3 Soporiferous wand.|—Ver. 671. This was the ‘caduceus,’ or staff, 
with which Mercury summoned thesouls of the departed from the, shades, 
induced slumber, and did other offices pertaining to his capacity as the 
herald and messenger of Jupiter. It was represented as an olive branch, 
wreathed with two snakes. In time of war, heralds and ambassadors, 
among the Greeks, cartied a ‘caduceus.’ It was not used by the Romans. 

¢ A cap for his hair.]—Ver. 672. This was a cap called ‘ Petasus.’ lt 
nad ‘broad brims, and was ffot unlike the ‘causia,’ or Macedonian hat, 
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hia cap, and lays aside his wings; his wand alone was re- 
tained. With this, as a shepherd, he drives some she goata 
through the pathless country, taken up as he passed along, 
and plays upon oaten straws joined together. 

The keeper appointed by Juno, charmed by the sound of 
this new contrivance, says, “Whoever thou art, thou mayst 
be seated with me upon this stone; for, indeed, in no ther 
place is the herbage more abundant for thy flock; and thou 
secest, too, that the shade is convenient for the shepherds.” The 
son of Atlas sat down, and with much talking he occupied the 
passing day with his discourse, and by playing upon his 
Joined reeds he tried to overpower his watchful eyes. Yet 
the other strives hard to overcome soft sleep; and although 
sleep was received by a part of his eyes, yet with a part he 
still keeps watch. He enquires also, (for the pipe had been 
bué lately invented) by what method it had been found out. 


EXPLANATION, 


‘The story of the Metamorphosis of Io has been already enlarged upon 
in the Explanation of the preceding Fable. It may, however, not be irre- 
levant to observe, that myths, or mythological stories or fables, are fre- 
quently based upon some true history, corrupted by tradition in lapse of 
time. The poets, too, giving loose to their fancy in their love of the mar- 
vellous, have still further disfigured the original story ; so that it is in most 
instances extremely difficult to trace back the facts to their primitive sim- 
plicity, by a satisfactory explanation of each circumstance attending them, 
either upon a philosophical, or an historical principle of solution. 





FABLE XV. 

Pan, falling in love with the Nymph Syrinx, she flies from him $on which 
he pursues her. Syrinx, arrested in her flight by the waves of the river 
Ladon, invokes the aid of her sisters, the Naiads, who change her into 
reeds, Pan unites them into an instrument with seven pipes, which 
bears the name of the Nymph. 


Tun the God siys, “In the eold mountains of Arcadia, 
smong the Hamadryads of Noracris, there was one Naiad 
very famous; the Nymphs called her Syrinx. An! not once 
alone had she escaped the Satyrs as they pursued, and what- 
ever Gods either the shady grove or the fruitful fields have 
tu them. In her pursuits and her virginity itself she used 





* Nonecris.]—Ver. 690. Nonacris was the name cf hath 2 
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to devote herself to the Ortygian Goddess ;° and being clothed 
after the fashion of Diana, she might have deceived one, and 
might have been supposed to be the daughter of Latona, if she 
had not had a bow of cornel wood, the other, a bow of 
gold ; and even then did she sometimes deceive people. Pan 
spies her as she is returning from the hill of Lyceeus, and 
having his head crowned with sharp pine leaves, he utters 
such words as these ;” it remained for Mercury to repeat the 
words, and how that the Nymph, slighting his suit, fled 
through pathiess spots, until she came to the gentle stream of 
sandy Ladon ;’ and that here, the waters stopping her course, 
she prayed to her watery sisters, that they would change her ; 
and how that Pan, when he was thinking that Syrinx was now 
caught by him, had seized hold of some reeds of the marsh, 
instead of the body of the Nymph; and how, while he 
was sighing there, the winds moving amid the reeds had 
made a murmuring noise, and like one complaining; and 
how that, charmcd by this new discovery and the sweetness of 
the sound, he had said, ‘This mode of converse with thee 
shall ever remain with me; and that accordingly, unequal 
reeds being stuck together among themselves by a cement of 
wax, had since retained the name of the damsel. 


EXPLANATION. 


This appears to have been an Egyptian fable, imported into the works 
of the Grecian poets. Pan was probably a Divinity of the Egyptians, who 
worshipped nature under that name, as we are told by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus. As, however, according to Nonnus, there were not les 
than twelve Pans, it is possible that the adventure here related may hav 
been supposed to have happened to one of them who was a native c 
Greece. He was most probably the inventor of the Syrinx, or Pandaa: 
pipe, and, perhaps, formed his first instrument from the produce of th 
banks of the river Lacon, from which circumstance Syrinx may. have bee: 
etyled the daugliter of that river. * % 





& The Ortygian Goddess.|—Ver. 694. Diana is called ‘ Ortygian,’ fron 
the isle of Delos, where she was born, one of whose names was Ortygir 
from the quantity of quails, dprvye, there found. a 

7 Ladon \—Ver. 702. This was a beautiful river of Arcadia, flowin, 
into the Alpheus: its banks were covered with vast quantities of reed: 
Ovid here calls its stream ‘ placidum ;* whereas in the fifth book of th 
Fasti, 1. 89, he calls it ‘rapax,’ ‘ violent ;’ and in the second book of th. 
Fasti, |. 274, its waters are said to be ‘cite aque,’ swift waters. Som 
commentators have endeavoured to reconcile these discrepancies; but the 
probability is. that Ovid. like many other poets. used his enithets at random. 
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FABLE XVI. 


‘Meacury, having hulted Argus to sleep, cuts off his head, ‘and Juno places 
his eyes in the peacock’s tail. e 


Tae Cyllenian God* being about to say such things, per- 
ceived that all his eyes were sunk in sleep, and that his sight 
was wrapped’ in slumber. At once he puts an end to his 
song, and strengthens his slumbers, stroking his languid’ 
eyes with his magic wand. There is no delay’; he’ wounds 
him, as he nods, with his crooked sword, where the head is 
joined to the neck ; and casts him, all blood-stained, from the 
rock, and stains the craggy cliff with his gore. 

Argus, thou liest low, and the light which thou hadst in so 
many eyes is now extinguished ; and one night takes posses- 
sion of a whole hundred eyes. The daughter of Saturn takes . 
them, and places them on the feathers of her own bird, and 
she fills its tail with starry gems. 


EXPLANATION. 


The ancient writers, Asclepiades and Pherecydes, tell us, that Argus was 
the’ son of Arestor. He is supposed by some to have been the fourth king’ 
of Argos after Inachus, and to have been a person of great wisdom and 
penetration, on account of which he was said to have a hundred eyes. Io 
most probably was committed to his charge, and he watched over her with 1 
the greatest care. ; 

It is impossible to divine the reason why his eyes were said to -have 
been set by Juno in the tail of the peacock ; though, perhaps, the circum. 
stance has no other foundation than the resemblance of the human eye to 
the spots in the tail of that bird, which was consecrated to Juno. Besides, 
if Juno is ‘to be considered the symbol of Air, or Aither, through which 
light is transmitted to us, it is not surprising that the ancients bestowed ‘ 
© many eyes upon the bird which was consecrated to her, 





® The Cyllenian God.|—Ver. 713. Mercury is so called from Cyllene, 
in Arcadia, where he was born, 

° That his sight eas wrapped.|—Ver. 714, ° Clarke translates ‘Ad. 
opertaque lumina somno,’ ‘and his péepers covered with sleep,’ 
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FABLE XVII. 


To, terrified and maddened with dreadful visions, runs over many regions, 
and stops in Egypt, when Juno, at length, being pacified, restores her to 
her former shape, and permits her to be worshipped there, under the 
name of Isis. 


IvowevrateLy, she was inflamed with rage, and deferred 
npt the time of expressing her wrath; and she presented a 
dreadfal Fury before the eyes and thoughts of thé Argive 
mistress,” and buried’ m her bosom invisible stings, and 
drove her, in her fright, a wanderer through the whole earth. 
Thou, O Nile, -didst remain, as the utmost boundary of her 
long wanderings. Soon as she arrived: there, she fell upon 
her knees, placed on. the edge of the bank, and raising herself — 
up, with her neck thrown back, and casting to Heaven those 
looks which then alone she could, by her grouns, and her tears, 
and her mournful lowing, she seemed to be complaining of 
Jupiter, and fo be begging an end of her sorrows. . 
‘e, embracing the neck of his wife with his arms, entreats 
her, at length, to put an end to her punishment ; and he. says," 
“Lay aside thy fears for the future ; she shall never more be 
the occasion of any trouble to thee ;” and then he bids the 
Stygian waters to hear this oath. As soon as the Goddess is 
pacified, Zo receives her former shape, and she becomes what 
she was before ; the hairs flee from off of her body, her horns 
decrease, arid the orb of her eye becomes less ; the ppening of 
her jaw is contracted; her shoulders and her hands return, : 
and her hoof, vanishing, is disposed of into five nails: nothing 
of the cow remains to her, but the whiteness of her appear- 
ance; and the Nymph, contented with the service of two feet, 
in raised erect on them ; and yet she is afraid to speak. lest she 
should low like a cow, and timorously tries again the ‘words 20 
long interrupted. Now, as a Goddess, she is worshipped by the 
linen-wearing throng” of Egypt. a y 


10 The Argive mistress.j—Ver. 726. Clarke renders ‘ Pellicis Argolice,’ 
of the Grecian miss.’ é 
ll The linen-wearing throng.j—Ver. 747, The priests, and worshippers 
of Isis, with whom Io is here said to he identical, paid their adoration to 
her clothed in linen vestments. Probably, Isis was the first to teach the 
Egyptians: the cultivation of fla. 
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To her, at length, Epaphus” is believed to have been born 
from the seed of great Jove, and throughout the citiea he pos- 
“sesses temples joined to those of his parent. Phaéton, sprung 
from the Sun, was equal to him in spirit and in years; whom 
formerly, ‘as he uttered great boasts, and yiclded not af all to 
him, and proud of his father, Phoebus, the grandson of Inachus 
could not endure; and said, “Thon, like a madman, believest 
thy mother in all things, and art puffed up with the conceit of 
an imaginary father.” 

Phaéton blushed, and in shame repressed his resentment ; 
and he reported to his mother, Clymene,” the reproaches of 
Epaphus; and said, “ Mother, to grieve thee still more, I, 
the free, the bold youth, was silent; I am ashamed both that 
these reproaches can be uttered against us, and that they can- 
not be refuted; but do thou, if only I am born of a divine 
race, give me some proof of so great a descent, and claim me 
for heaven.” Thus he spoke, and threw his arms around the 
neck of his mother; and besought her, by hisown head and 
by that of Merops,™ and by the nuptial torches of his sisters, 
that she would give him some token of his real father. 

It is a matter of doubt whether Clymeue was more moved 
by the entreaties of Phaéton, or by resentment at the charge 
made against her ; and she raised both her arms to heaven, and, 
looking up to the light of the Sun, she said, “Son, I swear to 
thee, by this beam, bright with shining rays, which both hears 
and sees us, that thou, that thou, J say, wast begotten by this 
Sun, which thou beholdest; by this Sun, which governs the 
world. If I utter an untruth, let him deny himself to be seen 
by me, and let this light prove the last for my eyes. Nor will 
it be any prolonged trouble for thee to visit thy father’s dwell- 
ing; the abode where he arises is contiguous tb our regions.'6 


® Epaphus.]—Ver. 748. Herodotus, in his second book, tells us, that 
this son of Jupiter, by Io, was the same as the Egyptian God, Apis. Euse- 
bius, quoting from Apollodorus, says that Epaphus was the son of To, by 
Telegonus, who married her. e 

13 Clymene.|—Ver. 756. She was a Nymph of the sea, the daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys. 7 

4 Merops.|—Ver. 763. He was king of Ethiopia, and marrying the 
Nymph Clymene, was either the step-father of Phaéton, or, as some writers 
say, his putative father. 

’> To our regions,|—Ver. 773. Ethiopia, which, in the time of Ovid, 
waa generally looked upon as one of the regions of the East. 
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If only thy inclination disposes thee, go forth, and thou shalt 
inquire of himself.” 

haéton immediately springs forth, overjoyed, upon these 
words of his mother, and reaches the skies in imagination ; 
and he passes by his own Ethiopians, and the Indians situate 
bencath the rays of the Sun,'* and briskly wends his way to 
the rising of his sire. 

EXPLANATION. 


To the elucidation of this narrative, already given, we will only add, 
that some of the mythologists inform us, that when Mercury had lulled 
Argus to sleep, a youth named Hierax awoke him; on which Mercury 
killed Argus with a stone, and turned Hierax into a spar-hawk. 





38 The rays of the Swn.J—Ver. 778. ‘Ignibus sidereis,’ means here the 
*heat,’ or ‘fire of the sun,’ the sun being considered as a ‘ sidus,’ or ‘(ue 
minous heavenly body.’ 


BOOK THE SECON! 








FABLE I. 


+ e : 

* Pmaeton, insulted by Rpaphus, goes to the Palace of Apollo, to heseeatt 
him to give some token that he is his son. Apollo, having sworn, by 
the river Styx, to refuse him nothing that he should desire, he imme. 
diately asks to guide his chariot for one day. He is unsuccessft. in the 
attempt, and, the horses running away, the world is in danger of being 
consumed. e 


Tax palace of the Sun was raised high, on stately coliimne 
bright with radiant gold, and carbuncle that rivals the flames + 
olished ivory covered its highest top, and double folding 
canes shone with the brightness of silver. The workmanship 
even exceeded the material ; for there Mulciber had carved the 
sea circling round the sogempaneed Earth ; and the orb of the 
Earth, and the Heavens Which hang over that orb, There the 
waves have in them the azure Deities, both Triton, sounding 
with his shell, and the changing Proteus, and Egcon,' pressing 
the huge backs of whales with his arms; Doris,’ too, and her 
daughters, part of whom appear to be swimming, part, sitting 
on the bank, to be drying their green hair; some ave seen 
borne upon fishes. The features in all are not the same, nor, 
however, remarkably different ; they are such as those of sisters 
ought to be. The Earth has upon it men and cities, and 
woods, and wild beasts, and rivers, and Nymphs, and other 
Deitics of the country. Over these is placed the figure of the . 
shining Heaven, and there are six Signs of the Zodiae on the 
right door, and as many on the left. 
Soon as the son of Clymene had arrived thither by an ag- 
‘ gending path, and entered the house of his parent, thus 
doubted of ; he immediately turned his steps to tho presence 
Ut ARgeon.]—Ver. 10. Homer makes him to be the same with Briareus. 
According to another account, which Ovid here follows, he was a sea God, 


the son of Oceanus and Terra. 
2 Doris.\—Ver. 11. She was the daughter of Oceanus, the wife af 
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of his father, and stood at a distance, for he could nct bear 
the refulgence nearer. Arrayed in a purple garment, Phebus 
was seated on a throne sparkling with brilliant emeralds. On 
his right hand, and on his left, the Days, the Months, the 
Years, the Ages, and the Hours were arranged, at correspond- 
ing distances, and the fresh Spring was standing, crowned with 
a chaplet of blossoms ; Summer was standing naked, and wear- 
ing garlands made of ears of corn; Autum1, toc, was’stand- 
ing besmeared with the trodden-out grapes; and icy Winter, 
rough with his hoary hair. - ‘ 

Then the Sun, from the midst of this place, with those eyes 
with which he beholds all things, sees the young man struck 
with fear at the novelty of these things, and says, ‘‘ What is 
the occasion of thy journey Aither ? What dost thou seek, 
Phaéton, in this my palace, a son not to be denied by his 
parent ?”* F 

He answers, “O thou universal Light of the unbounded 
World, Phoebus, my father, if thon grantest me the use of 
that name ; and if Clymene is not concealing an error under a . 
false pretext, give me, my parent, some token, by which I may 
be believed to be really thy progeny ; &nd remove this uncer- 
tainty from my mind.” Thus he spoke; but his parent took 
off the rays shining all around his hicad, and commanded him 
to come nearer; and, having embraced him, he says, “And 
neither art thou deserving to be denied to be mine, and 
Clymene has told thee thy true origin; and that thou mayst 
have the less doubt, ask any gift thou mayst please, that thou 
mayst receive 1t from me bestowing it. Let the lake, by which: 
the Gods are wont to swear, and which is unseen, even by my 
eyes, be as a witness of my promise.” , 

Hardly had he well finished, when he asks for his father’s 
chariot, and for the command and guidance of the wing-footed- 
horses for one day. His father repented that he had so sworn, 
and shaking his splendid head three or four times, ‘he said, 
« By thine have my words beenemade rash. I wish I were al- 
lowed not to grant what 1 have promised! I confess, my son, 
that this alone I would deny thee. Stzd/, 1 may dissuade thee : 
thy desire is not attended with safety. Thou degirest, Phaé 
ton, a gift éoo great, and oxe which is suited neither to thy 
strength, nor to such youthful years. Thy lot is that of a mortal ; 
+hat which thou desirect. belones not tn mortais. May thop 
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aimest, in thy ignorance, at even more than it is allowed the 
Gods above to obtain. Let every one be self-satisfied, if he likes; 
atill, with the exception of myself, no one is able to take his 
stand upon the fire-bearing axle-tree. Even the Ruler of vast 
Olympus, who hurls the ruthless bolts with his terrific right 
hand, cannot guide this chariot; and yet, what have we greater 
than Jupiter? The first pert of the road is steep, and such as 
the horses, thowgh fresh in the morning, can hardly climb. In. 
the middle of the heavens it is high aloft, from whence it is 
often a source of fear, even to myself, to look down upon the sea 
and the earth, and my breast trembles with fearful apprehen- 
sions. The last stage is a steep descent, and requires a sure 
command of the horses. Then, too, Tethys* herself, who re- 
ceives me in her waves, extefided below, is often wont to fear, 
lest I should be borne headlong from above. Besides, the 
heavens are carried round‘ with a constant rotation, and carry 
with them the lofty stars, and whirl them with rapid revolu- 
tion, Against this I have to contend ; and that force which 
overcomes all other things, does nat overcome me; and I am 
carried in a contrary direction to the rapid world. Suppose the 
chariot given ¢o thee; what couldst thou do? Couldst thou 
proceed, opposed to the whirling poles, so that the rapid hea- 
vens should not carry thee away? Perhaps, too, thon dost 
fancy in thy mind that there are groves, and cities of the Gods, 
and temples enriched with gifts ; whereas, the way is through 
dangers, and the forms of wild beasts ;** and though thou 
shouldst kcep on thy road, and be drawn aside by no wander- 
ings, still thou must pass amid the horns of the threaten- 
ing Bull, and the Hxmonian’ bow, and before the visage 
of the raging Lion, and the Scorpion, bending his cruel claws 
with a wide compass, and the Crab, that bends his claws in 
a different manner; nor is it easy for thee to govern the 


3 Tethys.j—Ver. 69. She was the daughter of Calus and Terra, and 
the wife of Oceanus. Her name is here used to signify the ocean itself. 

+ Are carried round.|—Ver. 70. ~ Clarke thus renders this line,—* Add, 
loo, that the heaven was whisked round with a continual rolling.” 

4* Wild beusts.]—Ver. 78. The signs of the Zodiac. 

5 Hemonian.]—Ver. 81. Or Thessalian. He here alludes to the 
Thessalian Chiron, the Centaur, who, according te Ovid and othet writers, 
was placed in the Zodiac as the Constellation Sagittarius ; while others 
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steeds spirited by those fires which they have in their breaste, 
and which they breathe forth frum their mouths and their noa- 
trils. Hardly are they restrained by me, when their high-mettled 
spirit is once heated, and their necks struggle against the reins. 
But do thou have a care, my son, that I be not the occasion of 
a gift fatal to thee, and while the matter still permits, alter thy 
intentions. Thou askest, forsooth, a sure proof that thou 
mayst believe thyself sprung from my blood? I give thee a sure 
proof in thus being alarmed for thee ; and by my paternal ap- 
prehensions, | am shown to be thy father. Lo, behold my 
countenance! I wish, too, that thou couldst.direct thy eyes 
into my breast, and discover my fatherly concern within! 
Finally, look around thee, upon whatever the rich world con- 
tains, and ask for anything out of the blessings, so many and 
80 great, of heaven, of earth, and of sea; and thou shalt suffer 
no denial, In this one thing alone I beg to be excused, which, 
called by its right name, is a penalty, and not an honour; thou 
art asking, Phatton, a punishment instead of a gift. Why, in 
thy ignorance, art thou embracing my neck with caressin 
arms? Doubt not; whatever thou shalt desire shall be grante 
thee (by the Stygian waves I have sworn it); but do thou 
make thy desire more considerately.”” 

He had finished his admonitions ; and yet Phaéton resiats his 
advice, and presaes his point, and burns with eagerness for the 
chariot. Wherefore, his parent having delayed as long as he 
could, leads the young man to the lofty chariot, the gift of 
Vulcan. The axle-tree was of gold, the poles were of gold ; 
the circumference of the exterior of the wheel was of gold ; 
the range of the spokes was of silver. Chrysolites and gems 
placed along the yoke in order, gave a bright light from the 
reflected sun. And while the aspiring Phaéton is admiring 
these things, and is examining the workmanship, behold! the 
watchful Aurora opened her purple doors in the ruddy east, 
and her halls filled with roses. The stars disappear, the troopa 
whereof Lucifer gathers, and mSves the last from his station 
in the heavens, But the father Titan, when he beheld the 
eartl and the universe growing red, and the horns of the 
far-distant Moon, as if about to vanish, orders the swift 
Hours to yoke the horses. The Goddesses speedily perform 
bia commands, ana lead forth the steeds from the Jofty stalls, 
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snorting fort. flames, and filled with the juice of Ambrosia ; 
and then they put on the sounding bits. 

Then the father touched the face of his son with a hallowed 
drug, and made it able to endure the burning flames, and 
ea the rays upon his locks, and fetching from his troubled 

eart sighs presaging his sorrow, he said: “If thou canst here 
at least, my boy, obey the advice of thy father, be sparing of 
the whip, and use the bridle with nerve. Of their own accord 
they are wont to hasten on ; the difficulty is to check them in 
their full career. And let not the way attract thee through the 
five direct circles.° There is a track cut obliquely, with a broad 
curvature, and bounded by the extremities of three zones, and. 
so it shuns the South pole, and the Bear united to the North. 
Let thy way be here ; thou wilt perceive distinct traces of the 
wheels. And that heaven and earth may endure equal heat, 
neither drive too low, nor urge the chariot along the summit 
of the sky. Going forth too high, thou wilt sct on fire the 
signs of the heavens; too low, the earth ; in the middle course 
thou wilt go most safely. Neither let the right wheel bear 
thee off towards the twisted Serpent, nor let the left lead thee 
to the low Altar ; hold thy course between them. ° The reat I 
leave to Fortune, who, I pray, may aid thee, and take more 
care of thee, than thou dost of thyself. Whilst I am speak- 
ing, the moist Night has touched the goals placed on the West- 
ern shores; delay is not allowed me. [I am required; the 
Morning is shining forth, the darkness being dispersed. Seize 
the reins with thy hands ; or if thou .hast a mind capable of 
change, make use of my advice, and not m chariot, while 
thou art still able, and art even yet standing upon solid 
ground; and while thou art not yet in thy ignorance filling. 
the chariot that thou didst so unfortunately covet.” 


& Through the fixe direct circles.|—Ver. 129, .There is some obscurity 
in this passage, arising from the mode of expression. Phoebus here counsels 
Phaéton what track to follow, and,tells him to pursue his way by an 
oblique path, and not directly in the plane of the equator. This last is 
what he calls ‘ directos via quinque per arcus.’ These five ares, or circles, 
are the five parallel circles by which astronomers distinguish the heavens, 
namely, the two polar circles. the two tropics, and the equinoctial. The 
latter runs exactly in the middle, netween the other two circles, so that 
the expression must be understood to mean, ‘ pursue not your way directly 
through that circle which is the middlemost of the five, but observe the 
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The other leaps into the light chariot with his youthful 
body, and stands aloft, and rejoices to take in his hand the 
reins presented ¢o him, and then gives thanks to his reluctant 
parent. In the meantime the swift Pyroeis, and Eoiis and 
Atthon, the horses of the sun, and Phlegon, making the fourth, 
fill the air with neighings, sending forth flames, and beat the 
barriers with their feet. After Tethys, ignorant of: the destiny 
of her grandson, had removed these, and. the scope of the 
boundless universe was given them, they take the road, and 
moving their feet through the air, they cleave the resisting 
clouds, and raised aloft by their wings, they pass by the East 
winds that had arisen from the same parts. But the weight 
was light ; and such as the horses of the sun could not feel; 
and the yoke was deficient of its wonted weight. And as the 
curving ships, without proper ballast, are tossed abouf, and un. - 
steady, through their too great lightness, are borne through the’ 
sea, so does the chariot give bounds’ in the air, sumpeded by its 
usual burden, and is tossed on high, and is just like an empty one. 

Soon as the steeds have perceived this, they rush on, and 
leave the beaten track, and run not in the order in which 
they did before. He himself becomes alarmed; and knows 
not which way to turn the reins entrusted to Ain, nor 
does he know where the way is, nor, if he did know, could 
he control them. Then, for the first time, did the cold Tri- 
ones grow warm with sunbeams, and attempt, in vain, to be 
dipped in the sea that was forbidden to them. And the Ser- 
pent which is situate next to the icy pole, being before torpid 
with cold, and formidable to no one, grew warm, and ‘Tegained 
new rage from the heat. They say, too,® that thou, Bodtea, 
being disturbed, took to flight ; although thou wast du¢ slow, 
and thy wain impeded thee. But when, from the height of 
the skies, the unhappy Phaéton looked down upon the earth, 
tving far, very far beneath, he grew pale, and his knees shook 
with a sudden terror; and in a light so great, darkness over- 


. 

1 The chariot give bounds.]—Ver. 165-6. Clarke thus renders these 

lines,—‘ Thus does the chariot give jumps into the air without its usual 
weight, and is kicked up on high, and is like one empty.’ 

8 Th 0.}— Vi 76-7. The following 3s Clarke's translation 
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spread his eyes, And now he could wish that he had never 
touched the horses of his father; and now he is sorry that he 
knew his descent, and that he prevailed in his request; now 
desiring to be called the son of Merops. He ia borne along, 
just as a ship driven by the furious Boreas, to which its pilot 
has given up the overpowered helm, and which he has resigned 
to the Gods and the effect of his supplications. What can he 
do? much of heaven is left behind his back ; still more ia be- 
fore his eyes. Either space he measures in his mind; and at 
one moment he is looking forward to the West, which it is not 
allowed him by fate to reach ; and sometimes he looks back 
upon the East. Ignorant what to do, he is stupified; and he 
neither lets go the reins, nor is he able to retain them; nor 
does he know the names of the horses. In his fright, too, he 
Seos strange object scattered everywhere in various parts of the 
heavens, and the forms of huge wild beasts. There is a spot 
where the Scorpion bends his arms into two curves, and with 
his tail and claws bending on either side, he extends his limbs 
through the space of two signs of the Zodiae. As soon as the 
youth beheld him wet with the sweat of black venom, and 
threatening wounds with the barbed point of his tail, bereft of 
sense, he let go the reins in a chill of horror. Soon as they, 
falling down, have touched the top of their backs, the horses 
range at large ; and no one restraining them, they go through 
the air of an unknown region; and where their fury drives 
them thither, without check, do they hurry along, and they 
rush on to the stars fixed in the sky, and drag the chariot 
through pathless places. One while they are mounting aloft, 
and now they are borne through steep places, and along head- 
long paths in a tract nearer to the earth. 

The Moon, too, wonders that her brother’s horses run 
lower than her own, and the scorched clouds send forth 
smoke. As each region is most elevated, it is caught by the 
flames, and cleft, it makes vast chasms, and becomes dry, ita 
moisture being carried away? The grass grows pale ; the 
trees, with their foliage, are burnt up; and the ary stand- 
ing corn affords fuel for its own destruction. But 1 am 
complaining of trifling i/s. Great cities perish, together with 
their fortifications, and the flames turn whole nations, with 
their populations, into ashes ; woods, together with mountains, 
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are on fire. Athos’ burns, and the Cilician Taurus,” and 
Tmolus," and Gta,” and Ida,"* now dry, but once most famed 
for its springs ; and Helicon," the resort of the Virgin Muses, 
and Hemus,"* not yet called CEagrian. Aitna’* burns in- 
tensely with redoubled flames, and Parnassus, with its two 
summits, and Eryx,” and Cynthus,” and Othrys, and Rho- 
dope,” at length to be despoiled of its snows, and Mimas,” and 
Dindyma,” and Mycale,” and Citheron,” created for the 


* Athos.]—Ver. 217. Athos (now Monte Santo) was a mountain of 
Macedonia, so lofty that its shadow was said to extend even to the Isle of 
Lemnos, which was eighty-seven miles distant. 

0 Taurus.|—-Ver. 217. ‘This was an immense mountain range which 
ran through the middle of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. 

1 Tmatus.}—Ver. 217. Tmolus (now Bozdaz) was a mountain of 
Lydia, famed for its wines and saffron. Pactolus, @ stream with sands re- 
puted to be golden, took its rise there, 

12 @ta,J—Ver. 217. This was a mountain chain, which divided 
‘Thessaly from Doris and Phocis ; famed for the death of Hercules on one 
of its ridges. 

13 Jda.|—Ver. 218. There were two mountains of the name of Ide, or 
Ida; one in Crete, the other near Troy. The latter is here referred to, as 
being famed for its springs. ; 

Wt Helicon.J|—Ver. 219. This was a mountain of Bacotia, sacred to the 
Virgin Muses. 

8 Hoemus.J—Ver. 219. This, which is now called the Balkan range. 
was a lofty chain of mountains running through Thrace. Orpheus, the son 
of Eagrus and Calliope, was there torn in pieces by the Manades, or Bac- 
chanalian women, whence the mountain obtained the epithet of ¢ agrian.’” 

16 #tna.J—Ver. 220, This is the volcanic mountain of Sicily ; the 
fiames caused by the fall of Phaéton, added to its own, caused them to be 
redoubled. 

7 Erye.|—Ver. 221. This was a mountain of Sicily, now called San 
Juliano. On it, 2 magnificent temple was erected, in honour of Venus. 

8 Cynthus.]—Ver. 221, This was a mountain of Delos, on which 
Apollo and Diana were said to have been born. 

¥ Rhodope.|—Ver. 222, It was a high mountain, capped with per- 
petual snows, in the northern part of Thrace. 

® Mimas.|—Ver. 222. A mountain of Ionia, near the Ionian Sea. 
It was of very great height ; whence Homer calls it inftepnpvoc. 

31 Dindyma.|—Ver. 223. Th was a mountain of Phrygia, nea 
"{roy, sacred to Cybele, the mother of the Gods. 

@ Mycale.|—Ver. 223. A mountain of Caria, opposite to the Isle of 
Samos. 

23 Citheron.]—Ver. 223. This was a mountain 
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performance of sacred rites. Nor does its cold avail even 
Scythia; Caucasuc™ is on fire, and Ossa with Pindus, and 
Olympus, greater than them both, and the lofty Alps,” and 
the cloud-bearing Apennines.” tt 
Then, indeed, Phaéton beholds the world set on fire on all 
sides, and he cannot endure heat so great, and he inhales with 
his mouth-scorching air, as though from a deep furnace, and 
perceives his own chariot to be on fire. And neither is he 
able now to bear the ashes and the emitted embers; and, on 
every side, he is involved in heated smoke. Covered with a 
pitchy darkness, he knows not whither he is going, nor where 
heis, and is hurried away at the pleasure of the winged steeds, 
They believe that it was then that the nations of the Aithiopians 
contracted their black hue,” the blood being attracted into 
the surface of the body, Theh was Libya” made dry by the 
heat, the moisture being carried off; then, with dishevelled 
hair, the Nymphs lamented the springs and the lakes. Beeotia 
bewails Dirce,” Argos Amymone,” and Ephyre™ the waters 
of Pirene. Nor do rivers that have got banks’ distant in 


* Caucasus,]—Ver. 224. This was a mountain chain in Asia, between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 

25 Alps.]+—Ver. 226. This mountain range divides France from Italy. 

% Apennines,|—Ver. 226. This range of mountdins runs down the 
centre of Italy: 

% Their black hue.|—Ver. 235. The notion that the blackness of the 
African tribes was produced by the heat of the sun, is borrowed by the 
Poet from Hesiod. Hyginus, too, says, ‘the Indians, because, by the 
proximity of the fire, their blood was turned black by the heat thereof, be- 
came of black appearance themselves.’ Notwithstanding the learned and 
minute investigations of physiologists on the subject, this question is still 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

2% Jibya.J—Ver. 237. This was a region between Mauritania and 
Cyrene. The Greck writers, however, often use the word to signify the 
whole of Africa. . Servius gives a trifling derivation for the name, in say- 
ing that Libya was so called, because Aeiwes 6 Herog, ‘it is without rain.’ 

29 Dirce.|—Ver. 239. Dirce was a celebrated fountain of Berotia, into 
which it was said that Dirce, the we of Lycus, king of Thebes, was 
transformed. 

¥ Amymone.|—Ver. 240. . It was a fountain of Argos, near Lerma, 
into which the Nymph, Amymone, the daughter of Lycus, king of the 
Argives, ‘was said to have been transforméd. 
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situation, remain secure; Tansia® emokes in the midst of its 
waters, and the aged Peneus, and Teuthrentian Caicus,* and 
rapid Ismenus,™ with Phocean Erymanthus,* and Xanthus™ 
again to burn, and yellow Lycormas,” and Meander, which 
sports with winding streams, and the Mygdonian Melas,® and 
the Teenarian Eurotas.” The Babylonian Euphrates, too, was’ 
on fire, Orontes*! was in flames, and the swift Thermodon™ 
and Ganges,® and Phasis,* and Ister.* Alpheus“ boils ; the 
banks of Spercheus burn ; and the gold which Tagus‘’ carries 


 Tannis.|—Ver. 242. This river, now the Don, after a long winding 
- course, discharges itself into the ‘ Palus Matis,’ now the sea of ‘ Azof.’ 

8 Céicus.|—Ver. 243. This is a river of Mysia, here called ‘ Teuthran- 
tian,’ from Mount Teuthras, in its vicinity. 

W Ismenus,}—Ver. 244, Ismenug was a river of Beotia, that flowed 
past Thebes into the Euripus. 

8% Erymanthus.|—Ver. 245. This was a river of Arcadia, which, rising 
in a mountain of that name, fell into the Alpheus. 

% Xanthus.|—Ver. 245, This was a river of Troy; here spoken of as 
destined to behold flames a second time, in the conflagration of that city. 

87 Lycormas.)—Ver. 245. This was a rapid river of /Etolia, which was 
afterwards known by the name of Evenns. 

33 Meander.]—Ver. 246. This was a river of Phrygia, flowing between 
Lydia and Caria; it was said to have 600 windings in its course. 

39 AMelas.]—Ver. 247, This name was given to many rivers of Thrace, 
Thessaly, and Asia, on account of the darkness of the colour of their 
waters; the name was derived from the Greek word peddc, ‘Diack.’ 

40 Tanarian Eurotas.}—Ver. 247. The Eurotas was a river of Laco- 
nia, which flowed under the walls of the city of Sparta, and dis- 
charged itself into the sea near the promontory of Teenarus, now called 
Cape Matapan. The Eurotas is now called ‘Basilipotamo,’ or ‘king of 
streams.’ 

4 Orontes.|—Ver. 248. The Orontes was & river of Asia Minor, 
which flowed near Antioch. ; 

© Thermodon.|—Ver. 249. This was a river of Cappadocia, near 
which the Amazons were said to dwell. 

43 Ganges.|—Ver. 249. This is one of the largest rivers in Asia, and ” 
Ajscharges itself into the Persian Gulf; and not, as Gierig saya, in his note 
on this passage, in the Red Sea. 

4 Phasis.|—Ver. 249. “This fas a river of Colchis, falling into the 
Eurxine Sea. 

4 Jster.|—Ver. 249. The Danube had thot. name from its source te 
the confines of Germany; and thence, in its course through Scythia to 
the sea, it was called by the name of ‘ Ister.” 

“A sta. Var OF} - It was a viverof Areadia, in Peloponnesus. 
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with its stream, melts in the flames. The river birds too, 
which made famous the Mxonian® banks of the river with 
their song, grew hot in the middle of Cayster. The Nile, 
affrighted, fled to the remotest parts of the earth, and con- 
cealed his head, which still lies hid; his seven last mouths 
are empty, become seven mere channels, without any stream. 
The same fate dries up the Ismarian rivers, Hebrus together 
with Strymon,* and the Hesperian® streams, the Rhine, and 
the Rhone, and the Po, and the Tiber, to which was promised 
the sovereignty of the world, 

All the ground bursts asunder; and through the chinks, 
the light penetrates into Tartarua, and startles the Infernal 
King with his spouse. The Ocean too, is contracted, and that 
which lately was sea, is a surface of parched sand; and the 
mountains which the deep sea had covered, start up and in- 
crease the number of the scattered Cyclades." The fishes 
sink to the bottom, and the crooked Dolphins do not care to 
raise themselves on the surface into the air, as usual. The 
bodies of sea calves float lifeless on their backs, on the top of 
the water. The story, too, is, that even Nereus himself, and 
Doris and their daughters, lay hid in the heated caverns, 
Three times had Neptune ventured, with a stern countenance, 
to thrust his arms out of the water; three times he wag 
unable to endure the scorching heat of the air. However, 
the genial Earth, as she was surrounded with sea, amid the 
waters of the main, and the springs, dried up on every side, 
which had hidden themselves in the bowels of their cavernous 
parent, burnt-up, lifted up her all-productive face” ag 
far as her neck, and placed her hands to her forehead, 
Poet here feigns this to be melted by the heat of the sun, and in that 
manner to be carried along by the current of the river, 

‘8 Maonian.]—Ver. 352. Meonia was so called from the river Mon, 
and was another name of Lydia. The Cajster, famous for its swans, 
flowed through Lydia. 

© Strymon.J—Ver. 257. The Hebrus and the Strymon were rivers of 
Thrace. Ismarus was a mountain of€that country, famous for its vines, 

%® Hesperian. |—Ver. 258. Hesperia, or ‘the western country,’ was % 
general name of not only Spain and Gaul, but even Italy. The Rhine isa 
river of France and Germany, the Rhone of France. The Padus, or Po, 
and the Tiber, are rivers of Italy. 7 
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and shaking all things with » vast trembling, she sank 
down a little, and retired below the spot where she is wont 
to be, and thus she spoke, with a parched voice : “O sovereign 
of the Gods, if thou approvest of this, if I have deserved it, 
why do thy lightnings linger? Let me, if doomed to perish 
by the force of fire, perish by thy flames; and alleviate my 
misfortune, by being the author of it. With difficulty, indeed, 
do I open my mouth for these very words ;” (the vapour had 
oppressed her utterance.) Behold my scorched hair, and 
such a quantity of ashes over my eycs, SO much, foo, over my 
features. And dost thon give this as my recompense? this, as 
the reward of my fertility and of my duty, in that I endure 
wounds from the crooked plough and harrows, and am ha- 
rassed all the year through? In that I supply green leaves 
for the cattle, and corn, a wholesome food for mankind, and 
frankincense for yourselves ? But still, suppose that I am 
deserving of destruction, why have the waves deserved this ? 
Why has thy brother deserved it? Why do the seas, delivered 
to him by lot, decrease, and why do they reeede still further 
from the sky? But if regard for neither thy brother nor for 
myself influences thee, still have consideration for thy own 
skies ; look around, on either side, how each pole is smoking ; 
if the fire shall injure them, thy palace will fall in ruins. See! 
Atlas himself is struggling, and hardly can he bear the 
glowing heavens on his shoulders. If the sea, if the earth 
perishes, if the palace of heaven, we are thrown™ into the 
confused state of ancient chaos. Save it from the flames, if 
aught still survives, and provide for the preservation of the 
universe.” 

Thus spoke the Earth ; nor, indeed, could she any longer 
endure the vapour, nor say more ; and she withdrew her face 
within herself, and the caverns neighbouring to the shades 
below. 

EXPLANATION. 


If we were to regard this fable sorely as an allegory intended to convey 





by the Greeks rappirwp, ‘the mother of alt things.’ So Virgil calls it 
* omniparens.’ 
83 4tiog.|—~Ver. 296. This was a mountain of Mauritania, which, by 
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a moral, we should at once perceive that the adventure of Phaéton repre- 
sents the wilful folly of a rash young man, who consults his own inclines 
tion, rather than the dictates of wisdom and prudence, Some ancient 
writers tell us that Phaéton was the son of Phebus and Clymene, while 
others make the nymph Rhoda to have been his mother. Apoliedoras, 
following Hesiod, says that Hersa, the daughter of Cecrops, king of Athens, 
was the mother of Cephalus, who was carried away by Aurora; which 
probably: means that he left Greece for the purpose of settling in the East. 
Cephalus had a son named Tithonus, the father of Phacton. Thus 
Phaéton was the fourth in lineal descent from Cecrops, who rergned at 
‘Athens about 1580, ».c. The story is most probably, based upon the fact 
‘of some excessive heat that happened in his time. Aristotle. supposes that 
at that period flames fell from heayen, which ravaged several countries, Pos- 
sibly the butning of the cities of the plain, or the stay of the sun in his 
course at the command of Joshua, may have been the foundation of the 
story. St. Chrysostom suggests that it is based upon an imperfect version 
of the ascent of Elijah in a chariot of fire; that name, or rather ‘Elias,’ the 
Greek form of it, bearing a strong resemblance to “li\tog, the Greek name 
of the sun. Vossius suggests that this is an Egyptian history, and 
considers the story of the grief of Phebus for the loss of his son to be 
another version of the sorrows of the Egyptians for the death of Osiris. 
The tears of the Heliades, or sisters of Phaéton, he conceives to he identical 
_ with the lamentations ofthe women who wept for the death of Thammuz, 
The Poet, when he tells us that Phaéton abandoned his chariot on seeing 
the Scorpion, probably intends to show that the event of which he treats 
happened in the month in which the sun enters that sign. : 
Plutarch and Tzetzes tell us that Phagton was a king of the Molos- 
sians, who drowned himself in the Po; that he was a student of astro- 
nomy, and foretold an excessive heat which happened in his reign,- and 
laid waste his kingdom. Lucian, alsd, in his Discourse on Astronomy, 
gives a similar explanation of the story, and says that this prince dying 
very young, left his observations imperfect, which gave rise to the fable 
that he did not know bow to drive the chariot of the sun to the end of its 
course, 


FABLE It. 


Jurirzn, to save the universe from being consumed, hurls his thunder at 
Phaéton, on which he falls headlong into the river Eridanus. 


Bur the omnipotent father, having called the Gods above to 
witness, and him, too, who had given the chariot ¢o Phaéton, 
’ that unless he g'ves assistance, all things will perish in dire- 
ful ruin, mounts aloft to the highest eminence, from which he 
is wont to spread the clouds over the spacious earth; from 
which he moves his thunders, and hurls the brandisked 
lightnines. But then, he had neither clouds that he conid 
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draw over the earth, nor showers that he could pour down 
from the sky. Tie thundered aloud, and darted the poised 
lightning from his right ear againgt the charioteer, and at the 
same moment deprived him both of his life and his seat, and 
by his ruthless fires restrained the flames. The horses are 
aflrighted, and, making a bound in an opposite direction, they 
shake the yoke from off their necka, and disengage them- 
selves from the torn harness. In one place lie the reins; in 
another, the axle-tree wrenched away from the pole; in an- 
other part are the spokes of the broken wheels; and the frag- 
ments of the chariot torn in pieces are scattered far and wide. 
But Phaéton, the flames consuming his yellow hair, is hurled 
headlong, and is borne in a long tract through the air; aa some- 
times a star from the serene sky may appear to fall, although 
it really has not fallen, Him the great Eridanus receives, in a 
part of the world far distant from his country, and bathes hia 
foaming face. 


FABLE III. 


Tue sisters of Phaéton are changed into poplars, and their tears become 
amber distilling from those trees, 


Tue Hesperian Naiads* commit his body, smoking from the 
three-forked flames, to the tomb, and inscribe these verses on 
the stone :—“ Here is Phaéton buried, the driver of his father’s 
chariot, which if he did not manage,’ still he miscarried in a 
great attempt.” But his wretched father had hidden his 
face, overcast with bitter sorrow, and, if only we can believe 
it, they say that one day passed without the sun. The 
flames afforded light; and so far, there was some advantage 
in that disaster. But Clymene, after she had said whatever 
things were to be said amid misfortunes so great, traversed the 
whole earth, full of woe, and distracted, and tearing her bo- 


5 The Hesperian Naiads.|—Ver* 325. These were the Naiads of 
Italy. They were by name Phaéthusa, Lampetie, and Phebe. 
© Passed without the sun.|—Ver. 331. There is, perhaps, in this line 
some faint reference to a tradition of the sun having, in the language of 
Scripture, ‘stood still upon Gibeon, is his course, by the command of 


Joshua, when dispensing the divine vengeance upon the Amorites,’ Joshua, 
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som. And first seeking his lifeleas limbs, and then his boues, 
she found tis bones, however, buried on a foreign bank. She 
laid herself down on the spot ; and bathed with tears the name 
she read on the marble, and warmed it with her open breast. 
The daughters of the Sun mourn no less, and give tears, an un- 
availing gift, to his death ; and beating their breasts with their 
hands, they call Phaéton both night and day, who is doomed 
not to hear their sad complaints ; and they lie scattered about 
the tomb. é 

The Moon had four times filled her disk, by joining her 
horns; they, according to their custom, (for use had made 
custom) uttered lamentations; among whom Phaéthusa, the 
eldest of the sisters, when she was desirous to lie on the 
ground, complained that her feet had grown stiff; to whom 
the fair Lampetie attempting to come, was detained by a root 
suddenly formed. A third, when she is endeavouring to 
tear her hair with her hands, tears off leaves; one com- 
plains that her legs are held fast by the trunk of a tree, 
another that her arms are become long branches. And while 
they are wondering at these things, bark closes upon their 
loins; and by degrecs, it encompasses their stomachs, their 
breasts, their shoulders, and their hands; and only their 
mouths are left uncovered, calling upon their mother. What 
is their mother to do? but run here and there, whither 
frenzy leads her, and join her lips with theirs, while yet she 
may? That is not enough ; she tries to pull their bodies out 
of the trunks of the érees, and with her hands to tear away 
the tender branches ; but from thence drops of blood flow as 
from a wound. Whichever of them is wounded, cries out, 
“Spare me, mother, O spare me, I pray; in the tree my body 
in being torn. And now farewell.” The bark came over the 
last words. 

Thence tears flow forth ; and amber distilling from the new- 
formed branches, hardens in the sun; which the clear rivet 
receivee and sends to be worn*by the Latian matrona. 
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FABLE IV. 


Crenva, king of Liguria, inconsolable for the death of Phaéton, is trans 
formed into a swan. 


Cycnvs, the son of Sthenelus,” was present at this strange 
event ; who, although he was related to thee, Phaéton, on his 
mother’s side, was yet more nearly allied in affection. He 
having left his kingdom, (for he reigned over the people and 
the great cities of the Ligurian“) was filling the verdant banks 
and the river Eridanus, and the wood, now augmented by the 
sistera, with his complaints; when the man’s voice became 
shrill, and grey feathers concealed his hair. A long neck, too, 
extenda from his breast, and a membrane joins his reddening 
toes ; feathers clothe his sides, ard his mouth holds a bill 
without a point. Cycnus becomes a new bird; but he trusts 
himself not to the heavens or the air, as being mindful of the 
fire unjustly sent from thence. He frequents the pools and the 
wide lakes, and abhorring fire, he chooses the streams, the very 
contrary of flames. 

Meanwhile, the father of Phaéton, in squalid garb, and des- 
titute of his comeliness, just as he is wont to be when he suffers 
an eclipse of his disk, abhors both the light, himself, and the 
day ; and gives his mind up to grief, and adds resentment to 
his sorrow, and denies his services to the world. “ My lot,” 
says he, “has been restless enough from the very beginning of 
time, and I am tired of labours endured by me, without end 
and without honour. © Let any one else drive the chariot that 
carries the light. If there ig no one, and all the Gods confess 
that they cannot do it, let Jupiter himself drive it; that, at 
least, while he is trying my reins, he may for a time lay aside 
the lightnings that bereave fathers. ‘Then he will know, hay- 


51 Sthenelus.]—Ver. 367. He was a king of Liguria. Commentators 
have justly remarked that it was not very likely that a king of Liguria 
should be related to Clymene, a que&n of the Ethiopians, as Ovid, in the 
next line, says was the case. This story was probably invented by some 
writer, who fancied that there were two persons of the name of Phaéton; 
one the subject of eastern tradition, and the other a personage of the 
Latin mythology. 

5. The Ligurians.}—Ver. 370. These were a people situate on te 
eastern side of Etruria, between the mvers Yar and Macra. The Grecian 
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ing mace trial of the strength of the flame-footed steeds; that he 
who did not successfully guide them, did not deserve death.”’ 
All the Deities stand around the Sun, as he says auch 
things ; and they entreat him, with suppliant voice, not to de- 
termine to bring darkness over the world. Jupiter, as well, 
excuses the hurling of his lightnings, and imperiously adds 
threats to entreaties. Phoebus calls together his steeda, mad- 
dened and still trembling with terror, and, subduing them, vents 
his fury both with whip and lash ; for he is furious, and up- 
braids them with his son, and charges his death upon them, 


EXPLANATION, 


Pintarch placeg the tomb of Phaéton on the banks of the mver Po; and 
it is not improbable that his mother and sisters, grieving at his fate, ended 
their lives in the neighbourhood of his tomh, being overcome with grief, 
which gave rise to the story that they were changed into the poplars on its 
banks, which distilled amber. Some writers say, that they were changed 
into laren trees, and not poplars. Hesiod and Pindar also make mention 
of this tradition. Possibly, Cycnus, being a friend of Phaston, may have 
died from gricf at his loss, on which the poets graced his attachment with 
the story that he was changed into a swan. Apollodorus mentions two 
other persons of the name of Cycnus. One was the son of Mars, and was 
killed befoyg Troy; the other, as Hesiod tells us, was killed by Hercules, 
Lucian, in 4 satirical vein, tells us, that enquiring on the banks of the 
Po for the swans, and the peplars distilling amber, he was told that no 
such things had ever been seen there; and that even the tradition of Phage 
ton and his sisters was utterly unknown to the inhabitants of those parts. 





FABLE V. 


Juprrer, while taking a survey of the world, to extinguish the remains of 
the fire, falls in love with Ca’isto, whom he sees in Arcadia; and, in 
order to seduce that Nymph, he assumes the form of Diana. Her sister 
Nymphs disclose her misfortune before the Goddess, who drives her from 
her company, on account of the violation of her vow of chastity. 


Bur the omnipotent fatlier surveys the vast walls of heaven, 
and carefully searches, that no part, impaired by the violence 
of the fire, may fall to ruin. t he has seen them to be secure 
and in their own full atrength, he examines the earth, and the 
works of man; yet a care for his own Arcadia is more parti- 
cularly his object. He restores, too, the springs and the rivera, 
that had not yet dared to flow, he gives grass to the earth; 
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again to be green. While thus he often went to and fro, he 
atopped short on seeing a virgin of Nonacris, and the fires 
engendered within his bones received fresh heat. It was not 
her employment to soften the wool by teasing, nor to vary her 
tresscs in their arrangement ; while a buckle fastened her gar- 
ment, and a white fillet her hair, carelessly flowing ; and at 
one time she bore in her hand a light javelin, at another, a 
bow. She was a warrior of Phabe; nor did any Nymph fre- 
quent Meenalus, more beloved by Trivia,” than she; but no in- 
fluence is of long duration. The lofty Sun had now obtained 
® position beyond the mid course, when she enters a grove 
whith no generation had ever cut. Here she puts her quiver 
off from her shoulders, and unbends her pliant bow, and lies 
down on the ground, which the grass had covered, and preases 
her painted quiver, with her neck laid on it. When Jupiter 
saw her ¢hus weary, and without a protector, he said, “For 
certain, my wife will know nothing of this stolen embrace; or, 
if she should chance to know, is her scolding, is it, J say, of 
such great consequence ?” 

Immediately he puts on the form and dress of Diana, and 
says, “Q Virgin! one portion of my train, ypon what 
mountains hast thou been hunting?” The ek raises 
herself from the turf, and says, “ Hail, Goddess! that aré, 
in my opinion, greater than Jove, even if he himself should 
hear it.’ He both smiles and he hears it, and is pleased 
at being preferred to himself; and he gives her kisses, 
not very moderate, nor such as would be given by a virgin. 
He stops her as she is preparing to tell him in what wood she 
has been hunting, by an embrace, and he does not betray 
himself without the commigsion of violence. She, indeed, on 
the other hand, as far as a woman could do, (would that thow 
hadst seen her, daughter of Saturn, then thou wouldst have 
been more merciful) she, indeed, Z say, resists; but what dam- 
sel, or who besides, could prevail against Jupiter? Jove, now 
the conqueror, seeks the heaverf above ; the grove and the con- 


% Trivia.J—Ver. 416. This was an epithet of Diaua, as presiding 
over and worshipped in the places where three roads met, which were 
called ‘trivia.’ Being known as Diana on earth, the Moon in the heavens, 

. and Proserpine in the infernal regions, she was represented at these 
places with three faces; those of a bourse, a dog, and a female, the 
Jatier heine in the middie_ 
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acious wood is now her aversion. Making her retreat thence, she 
is almost forgetting to take away her quiver with her arrowe, 
and the bow which she had hung up. 

Behold, Dictynna,” attended by her train, as she goes along 
the lofty Meenalus, and exulting in the slaughter of the wild 
beasts, beholds her, and calls her,thus seen. Being so called, she 
drew back, and at first was afraid lest Jupiter might be under 
her shape; but after she saw the Nymphs walking along with 
her, she perceived that there was no deceit,” and she approached 
their train. Alas! how difficult it is not to betray a crime by 
one’s looks! She scarce raises her eyes from the ground, nor, 
as she used to do, does she walk by the side of the Goddess, 
nor is she the foremost in the whole company; but she: is 
silent, and by her blushes she gives signs of her injured ho- 
nour. And Diana, but for the fact, that she is a virgin, might 
have perceived her fault by 2 thousand indications : the Nymphs 
are said to have perceived it. 

The horns of the Moon were xow rising again in her ninth 
course, when the hunting Goddess, faint from her brother's 
flames, lighted on a cool grove, out of which a stream ran, 
flowing with its murmuring noise, and borne along the sand 
worn fine $y its action. When she had approved of the spot, 
she touched the surface of the water with her foot; and com- 
mending it as well, she says, “ All overlookers are far off; let 
us bathe our bodies, with the stream poured over them.” She 
of Parrhasia®™ blushed; they all put off their clothes ; she alone 
sought an excuse for delay. Mer garment was removed as she 
hesitated, which being put off, her fault was exposed with her 
naked body. Cynthia said to her, in confusion, and endea- 
vouring to conceal her stomach with her hands, ‘ Begone afar 
hence! and pollute not the sacred springs ;” and she ordered 
her to leave her train. 


© Dictynna.]—Ver. 441. Diana was so called from the Greek word 
dcerdg, ‘anet,’ which was used by hgr for the purposes of hunting. 

5) There was no deceit.|—Ver. 446. Clarke translates ‘ sensit abesse 
dolos,’ ‘she was convinced there was no roguery in the case.’ 

© She of Parrhasia.}—Ver. 460. Calisto is so called from Parrhasia. 
a region of Arcadia. Parrhasius was the name of a mountain, a grove, and 
a city of that country, and was derived from the name of Parrhasua, a son 
of Lycaon. 
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FABLES VI. AND VII. 


Juxo, being jeatous that Calisto has attracted Jupiter, transferms her into 
a'Bear. Ler son, Arcas, not recognizing his mothe: in that shape, is 
about to kill her; but Jupiter removes them both to the skies, where 
they form the Constellations of the Great and the Little Bear. ‘The 
raven, as a punishment for his garrulity, is changed from white to black. 


Tux spouse of the great Thunderer had perceived this some 
time before, and had put off the severe punishment designed 
for her, to a proper time. There is row no reason for delay ; 
and now the boy Arcas (that, too, was a grief to Juno) was 
born of the mistress of her husband. Wherefore, she turned 
her thoughts, full of resentment, and her eyes upon her, and 
said, “This thing, forsooth, alone was wanting, thou adulteress, 
that thou shouldst be pregnant, and that my injury should be- 
come notorious by thy labours, and that thereby the disgrace- 
ful conduct of my husband, Jupiter, should be openly declared. 
Thou shalt not go uipunished; for I will spoil that shape of 
thine, on which thon pridest thyself, and by which thou, mis- 
chievous one,” dost charm my husband.” 

Thus she spoke; and scizing her straight in front by the 
hair,” threw her on her face to the ground. She stppliantly 
stretched forth her arms; those arms began to grow rough 
with black hair,® and her hands to be bent, and to increase to 
hooked claws, and to do the duty of feet, and the mouth, that 
was once admired by Jupiter, to become deformed with a 
wide opening; and lest her prayers, and words not needed, 
should influence her feclings, the power of speech is taken 
from her ; an angry and threatening voice, and full of terror, is 
uttered from her koarse throat. Still, ber former understanding 
remains in her, even thus become a bear; and expressing her 








63 Thou, mischievous ove.]—Ver, 475. Clarke, rather too familiarly, 
renders ‘importuna,’ ‘ plaguy baggage.” t 

81 In front by the hair. j—Ver. 476. ‘Advers prensis a fronte capillis.’ 
is rendered by Clarke, ‘ seizing her fote-tep.’ Had he been describing the 
combats of two fish-wives, such a version would have been, perhaps, more 
appropriate than in the present instance. 

8 With black huir.|—Ver. 478, To the explanation given at the end 
¢ may here add the curious one offered hy Palaphatus. Ile 
a huntress who entered the den of a bear, hy which 
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sorrows by her repeated groana, she lifts up her hands, such as 
they are, to heaven aiid to-the stara, and she deems Jove un- 
grateful, though she cannot call him sc. Ah! how often, not 
daring to rest in the lonely wood, did she wander about before 
her own house, and in the fields once her own. Ah! how often 
was she driven over the craga by the ery of the hounds ; and, 
a huntress herself, she fled in alarm, through fear of the hunters! 
Often, seeing the wild beasts, did she lie concealed, forgetting 
what she was; and, a bear herself, dreaded the he-bears ‘seen 
on the mountains, and was alarmed at the wolves, though her’ 
father was among them. ‘ 

Bebold { Arcas, the offspring of the daughter of Lycaon, ig- 
norant of who is his parent, approaches her, thrice five birth- 
days being now nearly past; and while he is following’ the 
wild beasts, while he is choosing the proper woods, and: is 
enclosing the Erymanthian forests with his platted nets, he 
meets with his mother. She stood still, upon seeing Arcas, 
and was like one recognizing another. He drew back, and, 
in his ignorance, was ‘alarmed at her keeping her eyes fixed 
upon him without ceasing ; and, as she was desirous ‘to ap- 
proach atill nearer, he would have pierced her breast with the 
wounding spear. Omnipotent Jove averted this, and removed 
both them and such wickedness; and placed them, earried 
through vacant space with a ranid wind, in the heavena, sind 
made them neighbouring Constellations. . an 

Juno swelled with rage after the mistress shone amid the 
stare, and descended on the sea to the hoary Tethys, and 
the ‘aged Occan, a regard for whom has often influenced the _ 
Gods ; and said to them, enquiring the reason of her coming, 
“Do you enquire why I, the queen of the Gods, am come.” 
hither from the sethereal abodes! Another has possession of °., 
heaven in my stead. May I be deemed. untruthfal, if, when’, 
the night has made the world dark, you see not in the highest” 
part of heaven stars but lately thus honoured to my afflietion ; 
there, where the last and mogt Jimited circle surrounds’ the : 
extreme part of the axis of the world. Is there, then, any" 
ground why one should hesitate to affront Juno, and dread my 
being offended, who only benefit them by my resentment ? ° 





© Erymanthian forests.|—-Ver. 499. Erymanthus w: ountain of 
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See what a great thing I have done! How vaat is my power: 
{ forbade her to be of human shape; she has been made a 
Goddess ; ’tis thus that I inflict punishment on offenders; 
such is my mighty power! Let him obtain for her her formet 
shape, and let him remove this form of a wild beast; as he 
formerly dil for the Argive Phoronis. Why does he not 
marry her as well, divorcing Juno, and place her in my couch, 
and take Lycaon for his father-in-law? But if the wrong 
done to your injured foster-child affects you, drive the seven 
Triones away from your azure waters, and expel the stars re- 
ceived into heaven as the reward of adultery, that a concubine 
may not be received into your pure waves.” “ 

tthe Gods of the sea granted her request. The daughter 
of Saturn enters the liquid air in her graceful chariot,” with 
her variegated peacocks ; peacocks just as lately tinted, upon 
the killmg of Argus, as thou, garrulous raven, hadst been 
suddenly transformed into @ bird having black wings, whereas 
thou hadst been white before. For this bird was formerly, of 
a silver hue, with snow-white feathers, so that he equalled the 
doves entircly without spot ; nor would he give place to the 
geese that were to save the Capitol by their watchful voice, 
nor to the swan haunting the streams. THis tongue was the 
cause of his disgrace ; his chattering tongue being the cause, 
that the colour which was white is now the reverse of white. 

There was no one more beanteous in all Heemonia than 
Larisseean"™ Coronis. At least, she pleased thee, Delphian God, ° 
as long as she continued chaste, or was not the object of re- 
mark. But the bird of Pheebus found out her infidelity ;" 
and the inexorable informer winged his way to his master, that 
he might disclose the hidden offence. Him the prattling 
crow follows, with flapping wings, to make all enqnirics 
of him. And having heard the occasion of his journey, she 
says, “Thou art going on a fruitless crrand ; do not despise 


the presages of my voice.” 
° 
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EXPLANATION. 


Ciceso \n the Nature of the Gods, Book iti.) tells us, that Lycaon had 
a daughter who delighted in the chase, and that Jupiter, the second of that 
name, the king of Arcadia, fell in love with her. This was the ground on 
which she was said to have been a favourite of Diana. The story of Ca- 
listo having been received into Heaven, and forming the Constellation of 
the Bear, was perhaps grounded on the fact of Lycaon, her father, having 
been the first known to take particular notice of this Constellation, The 
story of the request of Juno, that Tethys will not receive this new Con- 
stellation into the Ocean, is probably derived from the. circumstance, that 
the Bear, as well as the other stars within the Arctic Cirele, never sets, 

Possibly, Arcas, the son of Calisto, dying at a youthful age, may have 
been the origin of the Constellation of the Lesser Bear, 


FABLE VIII. 


A vircrx, the favourite. of Apollo, of the same name with Coronis, te 
changed into a crow, for a story which she tells Minerva, concerning the 
basket in which Ericthonius was enclosed. 

“ Consrper what I was, and what I am, and enquire into my 

deserts. Thou wilt find that my fidelity was my ruin. For 

once upon a time, Pallas had enclosed Ericthonius, an offspring 
bom without a mother, in a basket made of Actecan twigs ; 
and had given it to keep to the three virgins born of the two- 
shaped” Cecrops, and had given them this injunction, that 
they should not enquire into her secrets. I, being hidden 
among the light foliage, was watching from a thick elm what 
they were doing. Two of them, Pandrosos and Herse, ob- 
serve their charge without any treachery; Aglauros alone 
calls her sisters cowards, and unties the knots with her hand ; 
but within they behold achild, and a dragon extended by him, 

L told the Goddess what was done; for which such a return 

as this is made to me; that I am said to have been banished 

from the protection of Minerva, and am placed after the 
bird of the night. My punishment may warn birds not to 
incur dangers, by their chattering. But I consider that 
she courted me with no inclination of my own, nor asking 
for any such favours, This thou mayst ask of Pallas thy- 

% Two-shaped.|—Ver. 555. Ceerops is here so called. and in the Greek, 
dipéne, from the fact of his having been born in Egypt, and having settled 

«Greece. and was thus to be reckoned both as an Egyptian, and-in the 
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self; although she is angry, she will not, with all her arger, 
deny this. For Coroneus, one famous in the land of Phocis 
{I mention what is well known) begot me; and so I was s 
virgin of royal birth, and was courted by rich suitors (so 
despise me not), My beauty was the cause of my misfortune ; 
for while I was passing with slow steps along the sea shore, 
on the surface of the sand, as 1 was wont fo da, the God of 
the Ocean beheld me, and was inflamed; and when he had 
consumed his time to no purpose, in entreating me with soft 
words, he prepared ¢o use violence, and followedame. I fled, 

and J left the firm shore, and wearicd myself in vain on the 
yielding sand. Then I invoked both Gods and men; but 
my voice did not reach any mortal. A virgin was moved for 
a virgin, and gave me assistance. I was extending my arms 
toward heaven; when those arms began to grow black with 
light feathers, I struggled to throw my garments from off 
my shoulders, but they were feathers, and had taken: deep 
yoot in my skin. I tried to beat my naked breast with my 
hands, but I had now neither hands nor naked breast. I ran’; 
and the sand did not retard my fect as before, and I was lifted 
up from the surface of the ground. After that, being lifted 
up, [I was carried through the air, and was assigned, as a 
faultless companion, to Minerva. Yet what docs this avail me, 
if Nyetimene, made a bird for a horrid crime, has sueceeded 
me in my honour ?” 


EXPLANATION, 


Ericthonius was fabled to be the son, or foster-child, of Athene} or 
Minerva, perhaps because he was the son of the daughter of Cranaus, who 
had the name of Athene, by a priest of Vulcan, which Divinity was said to 
have been his progenitor. St. Augustine alleges that he was exposed, and 
found in a temple dedicated to Minerva and Vulean. His name being com. 
posed of two words, toe and x4», signifying ‘contention,’ and / earth,’ 
Strabo imagines that he was the son of Vulcan and the Earth, But it seems 
that the real ground on which he was called by that name was, that he dis- 
puted the right to the crown of Athens with Amphictyon, on the death of 
Cranaus, the second king. Amphicfyon prevailed, but Ericthoning suc- © 
ceeded him. To hide his legs, which were detormed, he is said to have 
invented chariots ; though that is not likely, as Egypt, from which Greece 
had received many colonies, was acquainted with the use of them from the 
earliest times. He is also said to have instituted the festival of the Pana- 
thénza, at Athens, whence, in process of time, it was adopted by the 
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constellation ‘ Auriga,’ or ‘ the Charioteer ;’ and he further informs us, ‘Hat 
the deformity of his legs gave occasion to the saying, that he was half nan. 
‘and half a serpent. Apollodorus says that he was born in Attica; that hé 
was the son of Cranai, the daughter of Attis; and that he dethroned. Am- 
phictyon, and became the fourth king of Athens. - 





FABLE IX, 


Nycrimeng, having entertained a criminal passion for her father, Nvcteus, ' 
the Gods, to punish her incest, transform her into. an owl.: Apolle 
pierces the breast of Coronis with an arrow, on the raven informing him 
of the infidelity of his mistress. 

“Has not the thing, which is very well known throughout the 

whole of Lesbos,” been heard of by thee, that Nyctimené 

defiled the bed of her father? She is a bird indeed; but 
being conscious of her crime, she avoids the human gaze and 
the fight, and conceals her shame in the darkness; and by 
all the birds she is expelled entirely from the sky.” ? 
‘The raven says to him, saying such things, “May this, thy cal]- 
ig of me back, prove a mischief to thee, [ pray ; I despise the 
worthless omen.”’ Nor does he drop his intended journey; and’ 
he tells his master, that he has seen Coronis lying down with a 
youth of Hemonia. On hearing the crime of his mistress, his 
laurel fell down; and at the same moment his usual looks, 
his plectrum,”* and his colour, forsook the God. And as, 
his mind was now burning with swelling rage, he took up his 
wonted arms, and levelled his bow bent from the extremities, 
and pierced, with an unerring shaft, that bosom, that had been 

so oft pressed to his own breast. Wounded, she uttered a 

groan, and, drawing the steel from ont of the wound, ‘she 

bathed her white limbs with purple blood; and she said, 

“T might justly, Phoebus, have been punished by thee, but 

still I might have first brought forth; now we two shall die 

in one.”? Thus far she spoke; and she poured forth her hfe, 
together with her blood. A deadly edldicas took possession « 
of her body deprived of life. Fa eo 


7 Lesbos.|—Ver. 591. This was an island in the Agean sea, lying ty 
the south of Troy. , 

U* Plectrum,}—Ver. 601. This was a little rod, or staff, with which 
the plaver used to strike the strings of the Ivre. or cithera. on which ke 
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The lover, too late, alas! repents of his cruel vengeance, and 
‘ blames himself that he listened to the bird, and that he was 
‘so infuriated. He hates the bird, through which he was 
forced to know of the crime and the cause of his sorrow; he 
‘hates, too, the string, the low, and his hand; and together 
with his hand, those rash weapons, the arrows. Ile cherishes 
her fallen to the ground, and by late resources endeavours 
to conquer her destiny ; and in vain he practises his physical’” 
arts. 
When he found that these attempts were made in vain, and 
” that the funereal pile was being prepared, and that her limbs 
were about’to be burnt in the closing flames, then, in truth, 
hé gave utterance to sighs fetched from.the bottom of his 
heart (for it is not allowed the celestial features to be bathed 
with tears). No otherwise than, as when an axe, poised from 
the right ear of the butcher, dashes to pieces, with a clean 
stroke, the hollow temples of the sucking calf, while the dam 
looks on. Yet after Phoebus had poured the unavailing perfumes 
on her breast, when he had given the /ast embrace and had per- 
formed the duc obsequies prematurely hastened, he did not 
suffer is own offspring to sink into the same ashes; but he 
snatched the child from the flames and from the womb of his 
mother, and carried him into the cave of the two-formed 
Chiron. And he forbade the raven, expecting for himself the 
reward of his tongue that told no untruth, to perch any longer 
among the white birds. 


EXPLANATION. 


History does not afford us the least insight into the foundation of the 
story of Coronis transformed into a crow, for making too faithful a report, 
nor that of the raven changed from white to black, for talking too much. 
Tf they are based upou some events which really happened, we must be 
content to acknowledge that these Fables refer to the -history of two per- 
fons entirely unknown to us, and who, perhaps, lived as. far back as the 
time of the daughters of Cecrops, to whom the story seems to bear seme 
relation. Coronis being the name ofa crow as well as of a Nymph, Lucian 
and other writers have fabled that her son, Aisculapius, was produced frum 
the egg of that bird, and was born in the shape of a serpent, under 
which form he was wry generally worshipped. 
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FABLE X. 


Ocvrruie, the daughter of the Centaur Chiron, attempting to predict 
future events, tells her father the fate of the child ’sculapius, on which 
the Gods transform her inte a mare, 

I the meantime the half-beast Chiron was proud of a pupil 
of Divine origin, and rejoiced in the honour annexed to the 
responsibility. Behold { the daughter of the Centaur comes, 
having her ‘shoulders covered with her yellow hair; whom 
once the nymph Charielo,” having borne her on the banks of 
a rapid stream, called Oeyrrhoé. She was not contented to 
learn her father’s arts only ; but she sang the secrets of the 
Fates. Therefore, when she had conceived in her mind the 
prophetic transports, and grew warm with the God, whom she 
held confined within her breast, she beheld the infant, and 
she said, “Grow on, child, the giver of health to the whole 
world ;- the bodies of mortals shill often owe their own ex- 
ixtence to thee. To thee will it be allowed to restore life when 
taken away ; and daring to do that once against the will of the 
Gods, thou wilt be hindered by the bolts of thy grandsire from 
being able any more to grant that door, And from a God thou 
shalt become a lifeless carcase ; and a God again, who lately 
wast a careuse; and twiee shalt thou renew thy destiny. 
Thou likewise, dear father, now immortal, and produced at 
thy nativity, on the condition of enduring for ever, wilt then 
wish that thou couldst die, when thou shalt be tormented on 
receiving the blood of a baneful serpent in thy wounded 
limbs ; and the Gods shall make thee from an immortal being, 
subject to death, and the three Goddesses” shall cut thy 
threads.” 

Something still remained in addition to what she had said. 
She heaved a sigh from the bottom of her breast, «and the tears 
bursting forth, trickled down her checks, and thus she said: 
“The Fates prevent me, and I am forbidden to say any more, 

® Chariclo.|—Ver. 636. She was fhe danghter of Apolto, or of Oceanus, 
but is supposed uot to have been the same person that 19 mentioned by 

Apollodorns as the mother of the prophet Tiresiss. 

3 d baneful scrpent.|—Ver. 652. This lappened when one of the 
arrows of Uercules, dipped in the poison of the Lernwan Hydra, pierced 


the foot of Chiron while he was examining it. 
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and the use of my voice is precluded. . My arts, whick ‘have 
brought the wrath of a Divinity upon me, were not of somuch 
value; I wish that I had not been acquainted with the future. 
Now the human shape seems to be withdrawing from me; now 
grass pleases me for my food ; now I have a desire to range 
Over the extended plains ; I am turned into a mare, and into 
a shape kindred to that of my father. But yet, why entirely ? 
For my father partakes of both forms.” : 
As she was uttering such words as these, the last part of her 
complaint was but little understood ; and her words were con- 
fused. And presently neither were they words indeed, nor did 
it appear to be the voice of a mare, but of one imitating a 
mare, And in a little time she uttered perfect neighing, and 
stretched her arms upon the grass. Then did her fingers 
grow together, anda smooth hoof united five nails in one con- 
tinued piece of horn. The length of her face and of her 
_ heck increased ; the greatest part of her long hair became a 
tail, And as the hairs lay scattered about her neck, they were 
- transformed into a mane /ying upon the right side; at once 
both her voice and her shape were changed. And this 
wondrous change gave her the new name of Enippe. 





FABLE XI. 


Mercury, having stolen the oxen of Apollo, and Battus having perceived 
the theft, he engages him, by a present, to keep the matter secret. Mis- 
trusting, however, his fidelity, he assumes another shape, and tempting 
him with presents, he succeeds in corrupting him. To punish his 
treachery, the God changes him into a touchstone. 


Tae Philyrean® hero wept, and in vain, God of Delphi, im- 
plored thy assistance ; but neither couldst thou reverse the 
orders of great Jupiter, nor, if thou couldst have reversed 
them, wast thou then present ; for then thou wast dwelling in 
Elis and the Messenian™ fields.¢ This was the time when a 
shepherd’s skin garment was covering thee, and a stick cut out 
of the wood was the burden of thy left hand, and of the other, 


% Philyrean.|—Ver. 676. Chiron was the son of Philyra, by Saturn. 
*8 Messenian.j—-Ver. 679. _ Elis and Messenia were countries of Pelae 
ponvesus: the former wae on the north weet and the latter an the exvith. 
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a pipe unequal with its seven reeds. And while love is thy 
cencern; while thy pipe is soothing thee, some cows are seid tu 
have strayed unobserved into the plains of Pylos.” The son of 
Maia the daughter of Atlas, observes them, and with his wsug/ 
skill hides them, driven off, in the woods. Nobody but an old 
man, well-known in that country, had noticed the theft; all 
the neighbourhood called him Battus. He was keeping the 
forests and the grassy pastures, and the set of fine-bred mares 
of the rich Neleus.™ 

Mercury was afraid of him, and took him aside wicn a 
gentle hand, and said to him, ‘ Comme, stranger, whoever snow 
art, if, perchance, any one should ask after these herds, oeny 
that thou hast seen them ; and, lest no requital be paid thee for 
so doing, take a handsome cow as thy reward;” and ¢here-- 
upon he gave him one. On receiving it, the stranger returned 
this answer ; Thou mayst go in safety. May that stone .irst 
make mention of thy theft ;” and he pointed to a stone. The 
son of Jupiter feigned to go away. Bud soon he returned, and 
changing his form, together with his voice, he said, “ Coun:ry- 
man, if thou hast seen any cows pass along this way, give me 
thy help, and break silence about the theft ; a female, coupled 
together with its bull shall be presented thee as a reward.” But 
the old man,” after his reward was thus doubled, said, “ ‘They 
will be beneath those hills;” and beneath those hills they really 
were. The son of Atlas laughed and said, “ Dost thou, treache- 
rous man, betray me to my own self? Dost betray me to my- 
self?” and ¢hen he turned his perjured breast into a hard stone, 
which even now is called’ the ‘‘ Touchstone ;’ and this old’ 
disgrace is attached to the stone that really deserves it noi. 


1 Plains of Pylos.|—Ver. 684. There were three cities named ylos 
in Peloponnesus. One was in Elis, another in Messenia, and the thiru was 
situate between the other two. The latter is supposed to have been the 
Native place of Nestor, though they all laid claim to that honour. ‘ 

™ Neleus.J—Ver. 689. He was the king of Pylos, and the father. of 
Nestor. ‘ ers 

® The old man.]—Ver.702. Clarke quaintly translates ‘at, senior,’ ‘but 
then the old blade.’ . 

'™ The ‘ Touckstone.”|—Ver. 706. It is a matter of doubt among com: 
menfators whether ‘index’ here means a general term for the touchatonc, 
by which metals are tested ; or whether it means that Battus was thanged 
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EXPLANATION. 

The Centaurs, fabuluus monsters, half men and half horses, were per 
haps the first horsemen in Thessaly and its neighbourood: It is ale 
probable that Chirou, who was one of these, acquired great fame by the 
knowledge he had acquired at a time and in a country where learning waz 
little cultivated. The ancients regarded him as the first promulgator of 
the utility of medicines, in which he was said to have instracted his pupil Als. 
culapids, He was also considered to be an excellent musician and a good 
astronomer, as we learn from Homer, Diodorus Siculus, and other axthors. 
Most of the heroes of that age, and among them Hercules and Jason, studier 
under him. | Very probably, the only fonndation for the story of the transfor- 
mation of Ocyrrhée, was the skill and address which, under her father’s in- 

- gtruction, she acquired in ug and the management of horses. For if, 
‘as it seems really was the case, the horsemen of that age were taken for 
monsters, half men and half horses, it is not surprising to find the story 
that the daughter of a Centaur was transformed into a mare. 

Chiron is generally supposed to have marked out the Constellations, for 
the purpose of directing the Argonauts in their voyage for the recovery of 
the Golden Fleece. 








FABLE XII. 


Mercury, falling in love with Ilerse, the daughter of Cecrops, endeavours - 
to engage Aglavros in his interest, and by her means, to obtain access 
to her sister. She refuses to assist him, unless he promises to present 
her with a large sum of money. 

Hencg, the bearer of the caduceus raised himself upon equal 

wings; and as he flew, he looked down upon the fields of 

Munychia,® and the land pleasing to Minerva, and the groves 

of the well-planted Lycwus. On that day, by chance, the 

chaste virgins were, in their purity, carrying the sacred otfer- 
ings in baskets crowned with flowers, upon their heads te the 
joyful citadel of Pallas. The winged God beholds them return- 

Ing thence ; and he does not shape his course directly forward, 

but wheels round in the same circle. As that bird swiftest 

in speed, the kite, on espying the entrails, while he is 
afraid, and the priests stand im numbers around the sacrijice, 
- wings his flight in circles, and yet ventures not to go far away, 





‘He changed him inio a stone, which, from this circumstance, is called 
“index” about Pylos.’ ‘Index’ was a name of infamy, corresponding with 
the Greek word ovxogdéyrye, and with our term ‘ spy.’ 

8 Minychia.|—Ver. 709. _Munychia was the name of a promontory and 
harbour of Attica, between the Pireeus an! the promontory of ‘Suatum.’ 
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and greedily hovers around the object of his hopes with waving 
wings, so docs the active Cyllenian God bend his course over 
the Actwan towers, and circles round in the same air. Aa 
much as Lucifer shines more brightly than the other stars, 
and as much as the golden Phoebe shines more brightly than 
thee, O Lucifer, so much superior was Herse, as she went, to 
all the o¢ker virgins, and was the ornament of the solemnity 
and of her companions. The son of Jupiter was astonished 
at her beauty; and as he lung in the air, he bummed no 
otherwise than as when the Balearic® sling throws forth the 
plumntet of lead; it flies and heeomes red hot in its course, 
and finds beneath the clonds the fires which it had not 
before. . 

He alters his course, and, having left heaven, goes a different, 
way ; nor does he disguise himself; so great is his confidence 
in his beauty. This, though it is every way complete, still 
he improves by care, and smooths his hair and adjusts his 
mantle,* that it may hang properly, so that the fringe and 
all the gold may be seen; «zd minds that his long smooth 
wand, with which he induces and drives away sleep, is in his 











® Balearic.]—Ver. 727. The Baleares were the islands of Majorca, 
Minorca, and Lviza, in the Mediterri » near the coast of Spain, The 
natives of these islands were famous for their skill in the use of the sling. 
That weapon dors not appear to have heen used in the cartiest times among 
the Greeks, as Homer does not mention it; it had, however, been jatroduced 
hy the time of the war with Xerxes, though even then the sling was, perhaps, 
rarely used asa weapon, The Acarnaniaus and the Achwans of Agium, 
Patrae, and Dymie were very expert in the use of the sling. ‘That used by 
the Achwans was made of three thongs of leather, and not of one only, 
like those of other nations. T'e natives of the Balearic istes are said to 
have uttained their skill from the circumstance of theiy mothers, when they 
were children, obliging them to obtain their food by striking it, from a tree, 
with a sling. While other slings were made of leather, theirs were made 
of rushes. Besides stones, plummets of lead, called ‘glandes,’ (as in the 
Present instancd®, and podéAdeec. of a form between acorns and almonds, 
were cast in moulds, to be thrown from sli ‘Fhey have been frequently 
dug up in various parts of Greece, Mid particularly op the plains of Mara- 
thon. Some have the device of a thunderbolt; while others are insenbed 
with défat, ‘take this.’ It wasa prevalent idea with the ancients, that the 
stone discharged from the sling vecamne red hot in its eourse, from the 
swiftness of its motion. 

8 Adjusts ius mantle.J—Ver. 733. ‘Chlamydemgue ut pendeat apte, 
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right hand, and that his wings™ shine upon his beanteous 
feet. : 

A private part of the house had three bed-chambers, adorned 
with ivory and with tortoiseshell, of which thou, Pandrosos, 
hadst the right-hind one, Aglauros the left-hand, and Herse 
had the one in the middle. She that occupied the left-hand 
one was the first to remark Mercury approaching, and she 
ventured to ask the name of the God, and the sceasion of his 
coming. To her thus answered the grandson of Atlas and of 
Pleione: “Iam he who earries the conmands of my father 
through the air. Jupiter himself is my father. Nor will [ 
invent pretences; do thou only be willing to be attached to thy 
sister, and to be called the aunt of my offspring. Merse is the 
cause of my coming; IT pray thee to favour one in love.’’ 
Aglanros looks upon him with the same cyes with which she 
had lately looked upon the hidden mysicrics of the yellow- 
haired Minerva, and demands for her ageney gold of great 
weight ; ad, in the mean time, obliges him to go out of the 
house. ‘Tbe warlike Goddess turned upon her the orbs of her 
stern eyes, and drew a sigh from the hottom of her heart, with 
so great a motion, that she heaved both her breast: and the 
gis placed before her valiant breast. It occurred fo her that 
she had laid open her secrets with a profane hand, at the time 
when she beheld progeny created for the God who inhabits 
Lemnos, without @ mother, vd contrary to the assigned 
laws; and that she could uow be agreable both to the God and. 
to the sister of y/auros, and that she would be enriched by 
taking the gold, which she, in her avarice, had demanded. 
Forthwith she repairs to the abode of Envy, hideous with 
black gore. Her abode is concealed in the lowest recesses of a 
cave, wanting sun, avd not pervious to any wind, dismal and 
filled with benumbing cold ; and which is ever without fire, and 
ever abounding with darkness. 

EXPLANATION, 

Cicero tells us, that there were sev@ral_ persons in ancient times mam 
Mercury. The probability is, that one of them fell in love with Herse, 
ore of the danghters of Ccerops, king of Athe and that Aglauras be- 
coming jealous of her, this tradition was built upon facts of su ordinary 2 
nature. % 
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FABLE XII. i 
PAtLas commands Envy to make Aglauros jealous of’ tier sister Herse, 
Envy obeys the request of the Goddess; and Aglauros, stung with that 
passion, continues obstinate in opposing Mercury’s passage to her sister’y 
apartment, for which the God changes her into a statue. * : 
Wuew the female warrior, to be dreaded’ in battle; :tame 
hither, she stood before the abode, (for she did not’ consider 


it lawful to go under the roof,) and she struck the door-pota :, 


with the end of the spear. The doors, being shaken, flew 
open ; she sees Envy within, eating the flesh of vipers, the nu- 
triment of her own bad propensities ; and when she sees her, 
she turns away her cyes. But the other rises sluggishly from the 
ground, and leaves the bodies of the serpents half devoured, 
and stalks along with sullen pace, And ‘when she sees the, 
Goddess graced with beauty and with splendid arma, she groans, 
and fetches a deep sigh at her appearance. A paleneys rests 
on her face, and leanness in all her body; she never looks 
direct on you; her teeth are black with rust; her breast is 
green with gall; her tongue is dripping with venom. Smiles 


there are none, except such as the sight of grief has excited. . 


Nor does she enjoy sleep, being kept awake with watchful 
cares ; but sees with sorrow the successes ‘of men, and pines 
away at seeing them. She both torments and is tormented 
at the same moment, and is ever her own punishment. Yet, 
though Tritonia® hated her, she spoke to her briefly in’ such 
words as these: “ Infect one of the daughters of Cecrops with 
thy poison ; there is occasion so fo do; Aglauros is she.” 
Saying no more, she departed, and spurned the ground 
with her spear impressed on it. She, beholding the Goddess 
as she departed, with a look askance, uttered a few murmurs, 
and grieved at the suecess of Minerva; and took her staff, 
which wreaths of thorns entirely surrounded ; and veiled in- 
black clouds, wherever she goes she tramples down the bloom- 


Leaven for his deformity, Vulean fa upon the Isle of Lemnos, in the : 


dgean Sea, where he exercised the craft of a blacksmith, according 16 


the mythologists. The birth of Ericthonius, by the aid of Minerva, 19. 





here referred to. . 5 
-%_ Tritonia.|—Ver. 783. Minerva is said to have been called ‘ Triton‘a, 
sither from the Cretan word rpirw. signifying ‘a head,’ as she sprang 
from the head of Jupiter: or from Trito a lake of Libya, near which she 
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ing fields, and burns up the grass, and crops the tops of the 
flowers. With her breath, too, she pollutes both nations and 
cities, and houses; and at last she descries the Tritonian’’ 
citadel, flourishing in arts and riches, and cheerful . peace, 
Hardly does she restrain her tears, because she sees nothing 
to weep at. But after she has entered the chamber of the 
daughter of Cecrops, she executes her orders; and touches 
her breast with her hand staincd with rust, and fills her | 
heart with jagged thorns. She breathcs into her as well the 
noxious venom, and spreads the poison black as pitch through- 
out her bones, and lodges it in the midst of her langs. 

And that these causes of mischief may not wander through 
too wide a space, she places her sister before her eyes, and 
the fortunate marriage of that sister, and the God under hia 
beauteous appearance, and aggravates each particular, By 
this, the daughter of Cecrops being irritated, is gnawed by 
a secret grief, and groans, tormented by night, tormented by 
day, and wastes away, in extreme wretchedness, with a slow 
consumption, as ice smitten upon by a sun often clouded. 
She burns at the good fortune of the happy Herse, no other-, 
wise than as when fire is placed beneath thorny reeds, which 
do not send forth flames, and burn with a gentle heat. Often 
does she wish to die, that she may not be a witness to any 
such thing; often, to tell the matters, as criminal, to her severe 
father. At last, she sat herself down in the front of the 
threshold, in order to exclude the God when he came; to 
whom, as he proffered blandishments and entreaties, and 
words of extreme kindness, she said, “Cease ald this}, ¥ shall 
not remove myself hence, until thou art repulsed.” “ Let us 
atand to that agreement,” says the active Cyllenian God ; and 
he opens the carved door with his wand. But in_ her, as she 
endeavours to arise, the parts which we bend in sitting cannot 
be moved, through their numbing weight. She, indeed, 
atruggles to raise herself, with her body, upright; but the 
joints of her knees are stiff, aad a chill runs through her 
nails, and her veins are pallid, through the loss of blood. 

And aa the disease of an incurable cancer is wont to spread. 
in all directions, and to add the uninjured parts to the tainted; 
an, by degrees, did a deadly chill enter her breast, and stop 
the passages of life, and her respiration. She did not en. 

@ Pritnniaqn. 1—Ver 794. Athens. namety. which was cared to Pater. 
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deavour to speak; but if she had endeavoured, she had ag 
passage for her voice. Stone had now possession of her neck ; 
her tace was grown hard, and she sat, a bloodless statue. 
Nor was the stone white ; her mind had stained it. 


EXPLANATION 


Pausanias, in his Attica, somewhat varies this story, and says that the 
daughters of Cecrops, running mail, threw themselves from the top of @ 
tower. It is very probable that on the introduction of the worship of 
Pallas, or Minerva, into Attica, these daughters of Cecrops may have hesi- 
tated ta encourage the innovation, and the story was promulgated that 
the Goddess had in that manuer punished their inpiety. ‘This seems the 
more likely, from the fact mentioned by Pausanias that Pandrosos, the 
third daughter of Cecrops, had, after her death, a temple built in honour of: 
her, near that of Minerva, because she had continued faithful to that God- 
dess, and had not disobeyed ber, as her sisters had done. The reputation 
and good fame of Herse and Aglauros had, however, becn restored by the 
time of Herodotus, since he informs us that they both lad their temples 
at Athens. 








FABLE XIV. 


Juprrer assumes the shape of a Bull, and carrying off Europa, swims with 
her on his back to the isle of Crete. 


Wuewy the grandson of Atlas had inflicted this punishmen* 
upon her words and her profane disposition, he left the lands 
named after Pallas, and entered the skies with his waving 
wings. His father calls him on one side; and, not owning 
the cause of his love, he says, “My son, the trusty minister 
of my commands, banish delay, and swiftly descend with thy 
usual speed, and repair to the region which looks towards thy 
Constellation mother on the left side, (the natives call it Sido- 
nis by name) and drive towards the sea-shore, the herd belong- 
ing to the king, which thou sceest feeding afar upon the grass 
of the mountain.” 

Thus he spoke; and already were the bullocks, driven from 
the mountain, making for the shore named, where the daughter 
of the great king, attended by Tyrian virgins, was wout to 
amuse herself. Majesty and love but ill accord, nor can they 
continue in the same abode. The father and the ruler of the 
Gods, whose right hand is armed with the three-forked flaniea, 
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who shases the world with his nod, laying aside the dignity of 
empire, assumes the appearance of a bull; and mixing with 
the oxen, he lows, and, in all his beauty, walks about upon 
the shooting grass. For his colour is that of snow, which 
neither the soles of hard feet have trodden upon, nor the 
watery South wind melted. His neck swells with muscles ; 
dewlaps hang from between his shoulders. His horns are 
small indeed, but such as you might maintain weré made with 
the hand, and more transparent thay.a bright gem. ‘There is 
nothing threatening in his forehead ; ‘hor is his cye formidable ; 
his countenance expresses peace. 

The daughter of Agenor is surprised that he is so beautiful, 
and that he threatens no attack ; but although so gentle, she 
is at first afraid totouch him. By and by she approaches him, 
and holds out flowers to his white mouth. The lover rejoices, 
and till his hoped-for pleasure comes, he gives kisses to her 
hands ; scarcely, oh, scarcely, does he defer the rest. And 
now he plays with her, and skips upon the green grass; and 
now he lays his snow-white side upon the yellow sand. And, 
her fear now removed by degrces, at one moment he gives 
his breast to be patted by the hand of the virgin; at an- 
other, his horns to be wreathed with new-made garlands. The 
virgin of royal birth even ventured to sit down upon the 
back of the bull, not knowing upon whom she was pressing. 
Then the God, by degrees moving from the land, and from 
the dry shore, places the fictitious hoofs of his feet in the 
waves near the brink. Then he goes still further, and carries 
his prize over the expanse of the midst of the ocean. She is 
affrighted, and, borne off, looks back on the shore she has left; 
and with her right hand she grasps his horn, while the other 
is placed on his back ; her waving garments ere ruffled by the 
breeze. 

EXPLANATION, 

This Fable depicts one of the most famous events in the ancient Mytho- 
logy. As we have already remarked, iis supposed that there were seve- 
ral persons of the name of Zeus, or Jupiter; though there is great diffi 
culty in assigning to each individual his own peculiar adventures. Vossiua 
refers the adventure of Niobe, the daughter of Phoroncus, to Jupiter Apis, 
the king of Argos, who reigned about n.c. 1770; and that of Danie to 
Jupiter Proctus, who lived about 1530 years before the Christian era. It 
was Inpiter Tantalus, according to him, that carried off Ganymede: 
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that the subject of the present Fable was Jupiter Asterius, who reigned about 
.c. 1400. Diodorus Siculus tells us that he was the son of Teutamus, who, 
having married the daughter of Creteus, went with some Pelasgians to 
settle in the island of Crete, of which he was the first king. We may then 
conclude, that Jupiter Asterius, having heard of the beauty of Europa, the 
daughter of Agenor, King of Tyre, fitted out a ship, for the purpose of 
carrying her off by force. This is the less improbable, as we learn from 
Herodotus, that the custom of carrying those away by force, who could 
not be obtained by fair means, was very common in these rude ages. 

The ship in which Asterius made his voyage, had, very probably, the 
form of a bull for its figure-gead ; which, in time, occasioned those who 
related the adventure, to say, that Jupiter concealed himself under the 
shape of that animal, to carry off his mistress, Palwphatus and Tzetzes 
suggest, that the story took its rise from the name of the general of 
Asterius, who was called Taurus, which is also the Greek name for a bull. 
Bochart has an ingenious suggestion, based upon etymological grounds, He 
thinks that the two-fold meaning of the word ‘ Alpha,’ or ‘ Ilpha,’ which, 
in the Phoenician dialect, meant either a ship or a bull, gave occasion to 
the fable; and that the Greeks, on reading the annals of the Pheenicians, 
by mistake, took the word in the latter sense. 

Europa way honoured as a Divinity after her death, anda testival wag 
instituted in her memory, which Hesychusealis‘Hellotia;’ from EAAeris, 
the name #22 received ufter bee death. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


FABLE 1. 


iverrer, having carried away Europa, her father, Agenor, commands his 
son Cadmus to go immediately in search of her, and either to bring 
back his sister with him, or never to return to Phenicia. Cadmus, 
wearied with his toils and fruitless enquiries, goes to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, which bids him observe the spot where he should see a cow 
lie down, and build a city there, and give the name of Buwotia to the 
country. 
ANp now the God, having laid aside the shape of the deceiv- 
ing Bull, had discovered himself, and reached the Dictsean 
land; when her father, ignorant of her fate, commands 
Cadmus to seek her ¢hus ravished, and adds exile as the pu- 
nishment, if he does not find her; being doth affectionate 
and unnatural in the self-same act. The son of Agenor, hav- 
ing wandered over the whole world,' as an exile flies from his 
country and the wrath of his father, for who is there that can 
discover the intrigues of Jupiter? A suppliant, he consults 
.the oracle of Phoebus, and enquires in what land he must 
dwell. “A heifer,” Phoebus says, ‘will meet thee in the 
lonely fields, one that: has never borne the yoke, and free from 
the crooked plough. Under her guidance, go on thy way ; 
and where she shall lie down on the grass, there cause a city to 
be built, and call it the Boeotian? city.” 
Scareely had Cadmus well got down from the Castalian 


1 Over the whole world.J—Ver. 6.. Apollodorus tells us that Cadmus 
lived in Thrace until the death of 18s mother, Telephassa, who accom- 
panied him ; and that, after her,decease, he proceeded to Delphi to make 
inquiries of the oracle. 

% Beotan.|—Ver. 13. He implies here that LBrrotia received ite 
name from the Greek word ote, ‘ an ox’ or ‘cow.’ Other writers say 
that it was so called from Beeotus, the son of Neptune and Arne. Some 
authors also say that Thebes received its name from the Syrian word 
“ Thebe,’ which signified ‘an ox.’ 
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cave,® when he,sew a heifer, without a keeper, slowly going 
along, bearing no mark: of. servitude upon her neck. He fol- 
lows, and pursues her steps with leisurely pace, and silently 
adores Phoebus, the adviser of his way, ‘And now he had 
passed the fords of the Cephisus, and the fields ‘of Panope, 
when the cow stood still, and raising her forehead, expansive 
with lofty horns, towards heaven, she made the air reverberate 
with her lowings. And so, looking back on her companions 
that followed behind, she lay down, and reposed her side upon 
the tender grass. Cadmus returned thanks, and imprinted 
kisses upon the stranger land, and saluted the unknown 
mountains and fields. He was now going to offer sacrifice to 
‘Jupiter, and commanded his servants to go and fetch some 
water for the libation from the running’springs. An ancient 
grove was standing fhere, as yet profaned by no axe. There 
was a cavern in the middle of zt, thick covered with twigs and 
osiers, forming a low arch by the junction of the rocks ; abound 
ing with plenty of water. Hid in this cavern, there waa a 
dragon sacred to Mars,‘ adorned with crests and a golden 
colour. ' His eyes sparkle with fire, and all his body is putfed 
out with poison ; three tongues, ¢vo, are brandished, and his 


4 


teeth stand in a triple row. 


EXPLANATION. 


Reverting to the history of Europa, it may be here remarked, that 
Apollodorus has preserved her genealogy. Libya, according to that 
author, had two sons by Neptune, Belus and Agenor. The latter ° 
married Telephassa, by whom he had Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix, and a 
daughter vamed Europa. Some ancient writers, however, say, that Europa 
was the daughter of Phoenix, and the grandchild of Agenor, =, * 

Some authors, and Ovid among the rest, have supposed that Europe 
received its name from Europa. Bochait has, with considerable probability, 
suggested that it was originally so called from the fair complexion of the 





~ Castalian cave.}—Ver. 14. Castalius was a fountain at the foot -of 
Mount Parnassus, anil in the vicinjty of Delphi. It was sacred to the 
Muges. ‘ 

+ Sacred to Mars.j—Ver. 32. Euripides says, that the dragon had 
been set there by Mars to watch the spot and the neighbouring stream. 
Other writers say that it was a son of Mars, Dercyllus by.riame,.and that 
a Fury, named ‘ilphosa, was its mother. Ancient history abounds with 

tories of enormous serpents. The army df Regulus-is said. by. Pliny the 
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people who inhabited it. Europa herself may have received her name 
also from the fairness of her complexion; hence, the poets, as the Scholiast 
on Theocritus tells us, invented a fable, that a daughter of Juno stole her 
iméther’s puint, to give it to Europa, who used it with so rauch success 
as to ensure, by its use, an extremely fair and beautiful complexion. 


FABLE I. 


Tue companions of Cadmus, fetching water from the fountain of Mars, 
are devoured by the Dragon that guards it, Cadmus, on discovering 
their destruction, slays the monster, and, by the advice of Minerva, sowe 

_ the teeth, which immediately produce a crop of armed men. They 
forthwith quarrel among themselves, and kill each other, with the ex- 
ception of five who assist Cadmus in building the city of Thebes. 

Avrpr the men who came from the Tyrian nation had touched 

this grove with ill-fated steps, and the urn let down into 

the water made a splash; the azure dragon stretched forth his 
head from the deep cave, and uttered dreadful hissings. The 
- urs dropped from their hands; and the blood left their 
bodies, and a sudden trembling seized their astonished limba. 

He wreathes his scaly orbs in rolling spires, and with a spring 

becomes twisted into mighty folds ; and uprearing himself from 

below the middle into the light air, he looks down upon all 
the grove, and is of as large a size,* as, if you were to look on 
him entire, the serpent which separates the two Bears. 

There is no delay ; he seizes the Phoenicians, (whether they 
are resorting to their arms or to flight, or whether fear itself 
is preventing either sfep); some he kills with his sting,‘ 
some with his long folds, some breathed upon’ by the venom 
of his baneful poison. 5 

5 4s large a size.|~Ver. 44. This description of the enormous size of 
the dragon or serpent is inconsistent with what the Poet says in line 91, 
where we find Cadmus enabled to pin his enemy against an oak. 

6 With his sting.|—Ver. 48. He enumerates in this one instance the . 
various modes by which serpents put their prey to death, either by ‘means 
of their sting, or, in the case of the larger kinds of serpent, by twisting 
round it, and suffocating it in their folds. 

? Some breathed upon.J—Ver. 49. It was a prevalent notion among 
the ancients, that Some serpents had the power of killing their prey by 
their poisonous breath. Though some modern commentators on this 
passage may be found to affirm the same thing, it is extremely doubtful if 
such is the fact. The notion was, perhaps, founded on the power which 
aetain carnenta have of fascinating their prev by the avency of the eve, 
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The sun, now at its height, had made the shadows but small: 
the son of Agenor wonders what has detained his companion 
and goes to seck his men. His garment was a skin torn from 
alion ; his weapon was a lance with shining steel, and a jave- 
lin; and a courage superior to any weapon. When he en- 
tered the grove, and beheld the lifeless botlies, and the vie» 
torious enemy of immense size upon them, licking the horrid 
wounds with bloodstained tongue, he said, “Either I will 
be the avenger of your death, bodies of my faithful compa. 
nions, or I will be a shaver in it.” Thus he said; and with his 
tight hand he raised a huge stone,‘ and hurled the vast weight 
with a tremendous effort. dzd although high walls with 
lofty towers would have been shaken with the shock of it, yex 
the dragon remained without a wound; and, being defended 
by his scales as though with a coat of mail, and the hardness 
of his black hide, he repelled the mighty stroke with his skin. 
But he did not overcome the javelin as well with the same 
hardness; which stood fast, fixed in the middle joint of his 
yielding spine, and sank with the entire point of’ steel into his 
entrails. Fierce with pain, he turned his head“towards his 
back, and beheld his wounds, and bit the javelin fixed there. 
And after he had twisted it on every side with all his might, 
with difficulty he wrenched it from his back; yet the steel 
stuck fast in his bones. But then, when this newly inflictea 
wound has increased his wonted fury, his throat swelled with 
gorged veins, and white foam flowed around his pestilential 
jaws. The Earth, too, scraped with his scales, sounds: again, 
and the livid steam that issues from his infernal mouth,’ in- 
fects the tainted air. Onc while he is enrolled in spires making 
enormous rings; sometimes he unfolds himself straighter than a 
Jong beam. Now with a vast impulse, like a torrent swelled with 
rain, he is borne along, and bears down the obstructing forests 
with his breast. The son of Agenor gives way a little; and by 
the spoil of the lion he sustains the shock, and with his lance 
exteuded before him, pushes back his mouth, as it advances, 


8 4 huge stone.|—Ver. 59, ‘Molaris’ here means a stone as large as a 
mill-stone, and not a mill-stone itself, for we must remember that this was 
at uninhabited country, and consequently a stranger to the industry of man. 

3 His infernal mouth.|—-Ver. 76. ‘Stygio’ means ‘ pestilential as the 
exhalations of the marshes of Styx.’ 
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The dragon rages, and vainly inflicts wounds on the hard steel, 
and fixes his teeth upon the point. And now the blood began 
to flow from his poisonous palate, and had dyed the green grass 
with its spray. But the wound was slight ; because he recoiled 
from the stroke, and ‘drew back his wounded throat, and by 
shrinking prevented the blow from sinking deep, and did 
not suffer it to go very far. At length, the son of Agenor, 
still pursuing, pressed the spear lodged in his throat, until an 
oak stood in his way as he retreated, and his neck was pierced, 
together with the trunk. The tree was bent with the weight 
of the serpent, and groancd at having its trunk lashed with 
the extremity of its tail. 

While the conqueror was surveying the vast size of his 
vanquished enemy, @ voice was suddenly heard (nor was it 
easy to understand whence i¢ was, but heard it was). “Why, 
son of Agenor, art thou ¢hus contemplating the dragon slain 
by thee? Even thou thyself-shalt be seen in the form of 
dragon.” He, for a long time in alarm, lost his colour toge- 
ther with his presence of mind, and his ltair stood on end 
with a chilk of terror. Lo! Pallas, the favourer of the hero, 
descending through the upper region of the air, comes to him, 
and bids him sow the dragon’s teeth under the carth turned 
up, a6 the seeds of a future people. He obeyed ; and when he 
had opened a furrow with the pressed plongh, he scattered 
the teeth on the ground as ordered, the seed of a race of men. 
Afterwards (‘tis beyond belief) the turf began to move, and 
first appeared a pomt of a spear out of the furrows, next the 
coverings of heads nodding with painted cones ;" then the 
shoulders and the breast, and the arms laden with weapons start 
up, and a crop of men armed with shields grows apace. So, 
when the curtains” are drawn up in the joyful theatres, figures 


10 Form of a dragon.|—Ver. 98. This came to pass when, having 
heen expelled from his dominions by Zethus and Amphion, he retired to 
Iityria, and was there transformed into a serpent, a fate which was shared 
by his wife Hermione. e 

M With painted cones.|—Ver. 108. The ‘conus’ was the conical part 
of the helmet into which the crest of variegated feathers was inserted. 

2 When the curtains.]—Ver. 111. The ‘Siparium’ was a piece of 
tapestry stretched on a frame, and, rising before the stage, answered 
the same purpose as the curtain or drop-scene with us, in concealing the 
stage till the actors appeared. fh tead of drawing up this curiain to dis- 
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are wont to rise, and first to show their countenances ; by 
degrees the rest; and being drawn outin a gradual continna- 
tion, the whole appear, and place their feet on the lowest edge 
of the stage. Alarmed with this new. enemy, Cadmus is 
preparing to take arma, when one of the people that the earth 

ad produced cries out, “Do not take up arma, nor eng: 
thyself in a civil war.” And then, engaged hand to hand, he 
strikes one of his earth-born brothers with the cruel’ sword, 
while he himself falls by a dart sent from a distance. He, 
also, who had put him to death, lives no longer than the other, 
and breathes forth the air which he has so lately received. In.a 
similar manner, too, the whole troop becomes maddened, and 
the brothers so newly sprung up, fall in fight with each other, 
ny tmautual wounds. And now the youths that had the space 
of so short an existence allotted them, beat with throbbing 
breasts their blood-stained mother, five only remaining, of . 
whom Echion® was one. Tle, by the advice of Tritonia, threw! 
his arms upon the ground, and both asked and gave the as- 
surance of brotherly concord. ee oh 

The Sidonian stranger had these as associates#iin his task, 
when he built the city that was ordered by the oracle of 
Phoebus. : 

EXPLANATION. 7 

Agenor, on losing his daughter, commands his sons to go in search of 
her, and not to return till they have found her. ‘The young princes, either 
unable to learn what was become of her, or, perhaps, being too weak to 
recover her out of the hands of the King of Crete, did not return to their 





‘pressed when the play began, and feil beneath the level of ‘the stage ; 
whence ‘ aula premuntur,’ ‘ the curtain is dropped,’ meant that the play . 
had commenced. When the performance was finished, this was" raised. 
again gradually from the foot of the Stage ; therefore ‘aulea tolluntur,’ ‘ the 
curtain is raised,’ would mean that the play had finished. From the pre. 
Sent passage we learn, that in drawing it up from the stage, the curtain 
‘was gradually di§played, the unfolding taking place, perhaps, below the” 
boards; so that the heads of the figures rose first, until the whole form 
appeared in full with the feet resting on the stage, when the-« siparium’ *- 
was fully drawn up. From a passage in Virgil’s Georgics (hook iii, 1, 25), 
we learn that the figures’ of Britons (whose country had then lately been 
the scene of new conquests) were woven on the canvass of the ‘ sipariten,” 
having their arms in the attitude of lifting the curtain. Poe ed oS 
* 4 Eekion.J—Ver. 126. The names of the othere oars Tidasc “pay 
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father, but established themselves in different countries ; Cadmus settling 
in Beeotia, Cilix in Cilicia, to which he gave his name. and Phoenix, aa 
Hyginus tells us, remaining in Africa. Photius, quoting from Conon, the 

historian, informs us, that the hope of conquering some country in Europe, 
and establishing a colony there, was the true ground of the voyage of 
Cadmus. ' : 

Palephatus, and other writers, say, that the Dragon which was killed hy 
Cadmus was a king of the country, who was named Draco, and was a son of 
Mars ; that his teeth were his. subjects, who rallied again after their defeat, 
and that Cadmus put them all to the sword, except Chthonius, Udeus, Hy- 
perenor, Pelor, and Echion, whd became reconciled to him. Heraciitus, how= 
ever, assures us, that Cadmus really did stay a serpent, which was very an- 
noying to the Bavotian territory, Bochart and LeClere are of opinion that the 
Fable has the following foundation :—They say, that in the Phaenician Jane 
guage, the same word signifies either the teeth of a serpent, or short jave~ 
lins, pointed with brass ; that the word which signifies thenumber five like» 
wise means an army; and that probably, from these cireumsthnces, the 
Fable may have gaken its rise. For the Greeks, in following the annals 
writtel in the Pheenician language, while writing the history of the 

©¥ounder of Thebes, instead of describing his soldiers as wearing helmets on 

' “their heads, with back and breast-plates, and with darts in their hands 
pointed with brass, which equipment was then entirely novel in Greece, 
chose rather to follow the more wonderful version, and to say, that Cadmus 
had five comp@hions produced from the teeth of a serpent; as, according 
to Bochart’s suggestion, the same Phainician phrase may either signify a 
company of men sprung from the teeth of a serpent, or a company of men 
armed with brazen darts. : 
This conjecture is, perhaps, confirmed by a story related by Herodotus 
(book ii,), which resembles it very-much “He telis us, that Psammeticus, 
king of Egypt, being driven to the marshy parts of his kingdom, sent to 
consult the oracle of Latona, which answered that he should be restored 
by brass men coming from the sea, At the time, this answer appeared to 
hin entirely frivolous; but certain Ionian soldiers, being obliged, some 
years after, to retire to Egypt, and appearing on the shore with their wea- 
pons and armour, all of brass, those who perceived them ran immediately to 
‘inform the king, that men clad in brass were plundering the country. The 
prince then fully comprehended the meaning of the oracle, and making an 
alliance with them, recovered his throne by the assistance they gave him. 
These brass men come from the sea, and those sprung from the earth were 
soldiers who assisted Psammeticus and Cadmus in carrying out their ob- 
jects. Boehart’s conjecture is strengthened by the fact, that Cadmus was 
either the inventor of the cnirass aud javelin, or the first that brought them 
into Greece. Without inquiring further into the subject, we may conclude, 
that the men sprung from the earth, or the dragon’s teeth which were 
sown, were the people of the co -ntry, whom Cadmus found means tobring 
aver to his interest ; and that they first helped him to conquer his ene- 
mies, and then to build the citadel of ‘Thebes, to ensure his future security. 
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aur years, it is not improbable that Cadmus rendered services for a tong 
time to his new allies before he received any assistance from them. 





FABLE IL, 


Actzon, the grandson of Cadmus, fatigued xith hunting and excessive 
heat, inadvertently wanders to the cool valley of Gargaphie, the usual 
retreat of Diana, when tired with the same exercise. There, to hia mis. 
fortune, he surprises the Goddess and her Nymphs while bathing, for 
which she transforms him into a stag, and his own hounds tear him to 
pieces. 

nbd now Thebes was standing ; now, Cadmus, thou mightst 
seem happy in thy exile. Both Mars.and Venus'* had become 
thy father-in-law and mother-in-law; add to this, issue, by a 
wile so illustrious, so many sons’ and daughters, and grand- 
children, dear pledges of /ove; these, too, now of a youthful age. 
But, forsooth, the last day of life must always be awaited by man, 
and no one ought to be pronounced happy before his death,'* 
and his last obsequies. Thy grandson, Cadmus, was the firat oc- 
casion of sorrow to thee, among so much prosperity, the horns, 
too, not his own, placed upon his forehead, and you,’ O dogs, 
glutted with the blood of your master. But, if you diligently in- 
quire into his case, you will find the fault of an accident, and 
not criminality in him ; for what criminality did mistake em- 
brace ? 

NM “Mars and Venus.]—Ver. 132. The wife of Cadmus was Hermione, 
or Harmonia, who was said to have been the daughter of Mars and Venus. 
The Deities honoured the nuptials with their presence, and presented mar- 
riage gifts, while the Muses and the Graces celebrated the festivtiy with 
hymns of their own composition. 4 

48 Se many sons.]—Ver. 134. Apollodorus, Hyginus, and others, say 
that Cadmus had but one son, Polydorus. If so, ‘tot,’ ‘30 many,’ must 
here refer to the number of his daughters and grandchildren. His daugh- 
ters were four in number, Antonée, Ino, Semele, and Agave. Ino married 
Athamas, Autonée Aristus, Agave Echion, while Semele captivated Jupiter. 
The most famous of the grandsons of Cadmus were Bacchus, Melicerta, 
Pentheus, and Actzon. 

6 Before his death.]—Ver. 138 This was the famous remark of 
Solon to Croesus, when he was the master of the opulent and flourishing 
kingdom of Lydia, and seemed so firmly settled on his: throne, that there 
was no probability of any interruption of his happiness. Falling into the 
hands of Cyrus the Persian, and being condemned to he burnt alive, he 
recollected this wise saying of Solon, and by that means saved his life, as 
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There was a mountain stained with the blood of various 
wild beasts; and now the day had contracted the meridian 
shadow of things, and the sun was equally distant from each 
extremity of the heavens; when the Hyantian youth Y thus 
addressed the partakers of his toils, as they wandered along the 
lonely haunts of the wild beasts, with gentle accent ; “Our nets 
are moistened, my friends, and our spears too, with the blood of 
wild beasts ; and the day has yielded sufficient sport; when 
the next morn, borne upon her rosy chariot, shall bring back 
the light, let us seck again our proposed task. Now Phoebus 
is at the same distance from both lands, the Eastern and the 
Western, and is cleaving the fields with his heat. Cease 
your present toils, and take away the knotted nets.” The 
men execute his orders, and cease their labours. There 
waa a valley, thick set with pitch-trees and the sharp-pointed 
cypress ; by name Gargaphie,"® sacred to the active Diana, In 
the extreme recess of this, there was a grotto ina grove, formed 
by no art; nature, by her ingenuity, had counterfeited art ;, 
for she had formed a natural areh, in the native puinice and the 
light sand-stones. A limpid fountain ran murmuring on the 
right hand with its little stream, having its spreading chan- 
nels edged with a border of grass. Here, when wearied with 
hunting, the Goddess of the woods was wont to bathe her 
virgin limbs in the clear water. 

After she had entered there, she handed to one of the 
Nymphs, her armout-bearer, her javelin, her quiver, and her 
unstrung bow. Another Nymph put her arms under her 

.mantle, when taken off; two removed the sandals from her 
feet. But Crocale,'* the daughter of Ismenus, more skilled 
than they, gathered her hair, which lay scattered over her neck, 
into a knot, although she herself was with her Aair loose. 


% The Hyantian youth.|—Ver. 147. Actwon is thus called, as bein; 
a Beotian. The Hyantes were the ancient or aboriginal inhabitants o! 
Beeotia. 

® Gargaphie.|—Ver. 156. Gargayfhie, or Gargaphia, was a valley 
situate near Platwa,having a fountain of the same name. 

* CrocateJ—Ver. 169. So called, perhaps, from xexpigadoc, an or 
nament for the head, being a coif, band, or fillet of network for the hair 
ealled in Latin ‘reticulum,’ by which name her office is denoted. Tha 
handmaid, whose duty it was to attend to the hair, held the highest rau» 
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Nephele,” and Hyale,” and Rhanis,” fetch water, Psecas” 
aud Phyale™ do. the same, and pour it from ‘their large urna. 
And while the Titanian Goddess was there bathmg in the 
wonted stream, behold! the grandson. of ‘Cadmus, having de. 
ferred the remainder of his sport. till next day, came into the 
grove, wandering through the unknown wood, with uncertain 
steps ; thus did his fate direct him. ‘ 

- Soon as he entered the grotto, dropping with its springs, the 
Nymphs, naked. as they were, on seeing a man, smote their 
breasts, and filled all the woods with sudden shrieks, and gather- 
ing round Diana, covered her with their bodies. Yet the God- 
dess herself was higher than they, and was taller than them alt 
by the neck. The colour that is wont to be in clouds, tinted 
by the rays of the sun when opposite, or that. of the raddy 
morning, was on the features of Diana, when seen without her 
garments. She, although surrounded with the crowd of her at- 

_ tondants, stood sideways, and turned her face back ; and how 
did she wish that she had her arrows at hand ; and go she took 
up water,” which she did have at hand, and threw it over the 
face of the man, and sprinkling his hair with’ the avenging 
stream, she added these words, the presages of his future woe:' 
Now thon mayst tell, if tell thou caxst, how that I was seen 
hy thee without my garments.” Threatening no more, she 
places on his sprinkled head the horns of a lively stag; she adds 
Jength to his neck, and sharpens the tops of his ears; and she 
changes his hands into feet, and his arms into long legs, and 
covers his body with a spotted coat of hair; fear, too, is added. 

2 Nephele.J—Ver. 171. From the Greek word vegédn, ‘a cloud, f 

1 Hyale.)—~Ver. 171. This is from tadog, ‘ glass,’ the name signifying 
‘glassy,’ ‘pellucid.’ The very name calls to mind Milton’s line in his Comus— 

‘ Unider the glassy, cool, translucent wave.’ . 

® Rhanis.)—Ver. 171. This name is adapted fromthe Greek vert 
bdivw, ‘to sprinkle,’ : ‘ 

%3 Psecas.|—Ver. 172. From the Greek Wexds, ‘a dew-drop,’ 

* Phyule.j— Ver. 172. This isefrom the Greek giads}, ‘an urn.’ ig 

8 Touk up water.]—Ver. 189. The ceremonial of sprinkling previous 
to the transformation seems not to have been negléct@d any more hy the 
offended Goddesses of the Classical Mythology, than by the intriguing en- 
chantresses of the Arabian: Nights’ Entertainments; as the tafortunate 

Beder, when under the displeasure of the vicious queen Laba; Bxperienced 
to his-great inconvenience. The love for the supernatural, combined with 
an.anzious desire to attribute its operations to material and visible agencies, 
forms one of the most singular features of the human character. 
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The Autonoéian” hero took to flight, and wondered that he was 
so swift in his speed; but when-he beheld his own horns in 
the wonted stream, he was about to say, “Ah, wretched me !”. ° 
when no voice followed. He groaned; that was all his voice, 
and his-tears trickled down a face not his own, but. that of a 
atag. His former understanding alone remained. What should 
he do? Should he return home, and to the royal abode? or 
should he lie hid in the woods? Fear hinders the one step, 
shame the other. While he was hesitating, the dogs espied 
shim, and first Melampus,” and the good-nosed Iehnobates 
gave the signal, in fullery. Ichnobates** was a Gnossian dog ; 
Melampus was of Spartan breed. Then the rest rush on, 
swifter than the rapid winds ; Pamphagus,” and Dorceus,” 
and Oribasus,” all Arcadian dogs; and able Nebrophonus,” and 
with Leelaps,® fierce Theron,“ and Pterelas,® excelling in 


2% Arstonoéian.]—Ver. 198. Autonoé was the daughter of Cadmus and 
Hermione, or Harmonia, and the wife of Aristeeus, by whom she was the 
mother of Actzon. We may here remark, that in one of his satires, Lucian 
introduces Juno as saying to Diana, that she had let loose his dogs on 
Actzon, for fear lest, having seen her naked, he should divulge the de- 
formity of her person. a 

 Afelampus.]—Ver. 206. These names are all from the Greek, and 
are interesting, as showing the epithets by which the ancients called their 
dogs. The pack of Actwon is said to have consisted of fifty dogs. Their 
names were preserved by several Greek poets, from whom Apollodorus 
copied them ; but the greater part of his list has perished, and what re- 
mains is-in a very corrupt state. Hyginus has preserved two lists. the 
first of which contains thirty-nine names, most of which are similar to 
those here given by Ovid, and in almost the same order; while the second 
contains thirty-six names, different from those here given. Avschylus 
has named but four of them, and Ovid here names thirty-six. Crete, Ar- 
cadia, and Laconia produced the most valuable hounds, Melampus, ‘ Black« 
foot,’ is from the Greek words péAag, ‘black,’ and zoic, ‘a foot.” 

8 Jehnobates.)—Ver. 207. ‘Tracer.’ From the Greek iyrie, ‘a foot- 
step,’ and Buivw, ‘to go.’ 

2® Pamphagus.}——V er. 210. ‘Glutton.’ From zy, ‘all,’ and pay; ‘toeat.’ 

30 Dorcaus.]—Ver. 210. *‘ Quicksight.’ From dipew, ‘to see” 

™ Oribasus.|—Ver. 210. ‘Rangea’ from éo0¢, *a mountain,’ and 
Batyw, to go.’ B 
» Nebrophonus. Ver. 211. ‘Kill-buck.’ From sSpdc, ‘a fawn, 
and goviw, ‘to kill.’ . 

$3 Lalaps.]—Ver. 211.- ‘Tempest.’ So called from its swiftness and 
power, Aai\ay, signifying ‘a whirlwind.’ : 

4 Theron.]—Ver. 211. ‘Hunter.’ From the Greek, Gepatw, ‘to 
trace,’ or ‘ bunt.’ 
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speed, Agre® in her scent, and Hylzeus,”” lately wounded by 8 
fierce boar,-and Nape,* begotten by a wolf, and Poemenis,* 
that had tended cattle, and Harpyia,” followed by her two 
whelps, and the Sicyonian Ladon,*' having a alender girth ; 
Dromas,” too, and Canace,* Sticte* and Tigris, and Alce,* 
and Leucon,“ with snow-white hair, and Asbolus,” with black, 
and the able-bodied Lacon,* and Aéllo,” good at running, and 
Thoiis,” and the swift Lycisca,” with her Cyprian brother, 
Harpalus, too, having his black face marked with white down 


3% Agre.]—Ver. 212. ‘Catcher.’ ‘ Quick-scented,’ from dypa, *hant- 
ing,’ or ‘ the chase.’ 

¥ Hyleus.J—Ver. 213. ‘Woodger,’ or ‘ Wood-ranger;’ the Greek tAq 
signifying ‘a wood.’ 

38 Nape.J—Ver. 214. * Forester.’ A‘ forest,’ or ‘ wood,’ being in Greek, 
van. 

39 Peomenis.|—-Ver. 215. ‘Shepherdess.’ From the Greek roipevec, 

a shepherdess.” 

” Harpyia.}—Ver. 215. ‘Ravener.’ From the Greek word dprua, 
a harpy,’ or ‘ravenous bird.’ 

41 Ladon.J—Ver. 216. ‘This dog takes its name from Ladon, a river of 
Sicyon, a territory on the shores of the gulf of Corinth. 

€ Promas.]—Ver. 217, ‘Runner.’ From the Greek dpdpog, ta 
vaze’ 

© Canace |—Ver. 217. ‘Barker’? The word cavayy signifies ‘a 
noise,’ or ‘ din.” 

4 Sticte.|—Ver. 217. ‘Spot.’ So called from the variety of her 
aclours, as ortcrdg signifies ‘diversified with various spots,’ from erdw, 

to vary with spots.’ ‘Tigris’ means ‘ Tiger.’ 

© Alce.|—Ver. 217. ‘Strong.’ From the Greek dAxy, ‘strength,’ 

48 Leucon,]—Ver. 218, ‘White.’ From Agvxdc, ‘ white.’ 

# Asholus.]—Ver. 218. ‘Soot,’ or ‘Smut.’ From the Greek dsPodog, 
* soot,’ : 

8 Lacon.J]—Ver. 219. From his native country, Laconia, 

© Aéllo.]—Ver. 219. ‘Storm.’ From deAAa, ‘a tempest.’ 

& Thoiis.|—Ver. 220. ‘Swift.’ From @ctc, ‘swift. Pliny the Elder 
states, that ‘thos’ was the name of a kind of wolf, of larger make, and 
more active in springing thanthe common wolf. He says that it ss uf in- 
offensive habits towards man; byt that it lives by prey, and is hairy in 
winter, but without hair in summer. It is supposed by some that he 
a.indes tothe jackall. Perhaps, from this animal, the dog here mentioned 
derived his name. 

1 Lycisoa.j—Ver. 220. ‘Wolf.’ From the diminutive of the Greek 
word Aéxoc, ‘a wolf.’ Virgil uses ‘ Lycisea’ as the name of a dog, in his 
Eclogues. 

® Barpalus.|—Ver. 222. ‘Snap’ From dora%w, ‘to snatch,’ or 
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the middle, and Melaneus,® and Lachne,™ with e wire-bsirea 
body, and Labros,* and Agriodos,® bred of a Dicteean sire, but 
of a Laconian dam, and Hylactor,” with his shrill note; and 
others which it were tedious to recount. 

This pack, in eagerness for their prey, are borne over rocks 
and cliffs, and crags difficult of approach, where the path is 
steep, and where there is no road. He flies along the routes 
by which he has so often pursued ; alas! he is now flying from 
his own servants. Fain would he have cried, ‘‘ I am Acteon, 
recognize your own master.” Words are wanting to his 
wishes ; the air resounds with their barking. Melanchzetes * 
was the first to make a wound on his back, Theridamas ® the 
next; Oresitrophus ® fastened upon his shoulder. ‘hese had 
gone out later, but their course was shortened by a near cut 
throngh the hill. While they hold their master, the rest of 
the pack come up, and fasten their teeth in his body. Now 
room is wanting for more wounds. He groans, and utters a 
noise, though not that of a man, séi//, such asa stag cannot 
make; aad he fills the well-known mountains with dismal 
moana, and suppliant on his bended knees, and like one in 
entreaty, he turns round his silent looks as though they were 
his arms. 

But his companions, in their ignorance, urge on the eager 
pack with their usual cries, and seek Actceou with their eyes ; 
and ‘ery out “‘Actseon” aloud, as though he were absent. At 
his name he turns his head, ag they complain that he is not 


9 Melaneus.J—Ver. 222. ‘Black-coat.’ From the Greek, perag, 
black.’ 

4 Luchne.]—Ver. 222. ‘ Stickle.’ From the Greek word Aax17}, sig- 
nifying ‘ thickness of the hair.’ 

88 Labros.]—-Ver. 224. ‘Worrier.’ From the Greek AdBpos, ‘ greedy. 
Dicte was 8 iountain of Crete ; whence the word ‘ Dictean’ is often em- 
ployed to signify ‘Cretan.’ 

% Agriodos.|—Ver. 224. “Wild-tooth.” From dyptog, ‘wild,’ and 
ddndc, ‘a tooth.’ e 

W Hytactor.)—Ver. 224. ‘Babbler.’ From the Greek word thacriw, 
signifying ‘to bark.’ 

58 Melanchates.J—Ver. 232. ‘ Black-hair.’ From the Greek pedac, 
‘black,’ and yairi}, * mane.’ 

% Theridamas.}—Ver. 233. ‘Kilham.’ From 6p, ‘ a wild beast,” and 
Sapdw, ‘to subdue.’ 

D Cheositruphus.)-—Ver. 223. ‘Rover. From doc, ‘a mountain.’ and 
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there, and in his indolence, is not enjoying a sight of the sport 
afforded them. He wished, indeed, he had been away, but 
there he was ; and he wished to see, not to feel aswell, the crue. : 
feats of his own dogs, hey gather round him on ail sides, 
and burying their jaws.in his body, tear their master.in pieces 
under the form of an imaginary. stag. And the tage of the 
quiver-bearing Diana is said not to have been satiated, until 
his life was ended by many a wound. * 


EXPLANATION. 


If the maxim of Horace, ‘ Nec Deus integsit, nisi dignus vindice nodus, . 
had been a little more frequently observed by the ancient poets, their 
Deities would not have heen so often placed in a degrading or disgusting 
ight before posterity, There cannot be a better illustration of the truth 
of this than the present Fable, where Ovid represents the chaste and pru- 
dent Diana as revenging herself in a crucl and barbarous manner for the 
indiscretion, or rather misfortune, of an innocent young man. 

Cicero mentions several Goddesses of the name of Diana. The first was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Proserpine ; the second of Jupiter and Latona; 
and the third of Upis and Glauce. Strabo mentions another Diana, named 
Britomartis, the daughter of Eubalus, The worship, however, of Diana as 
the Goddess of the Moon, was, most probably, derived ‘from Egypt, with 
the Isis of whom she is perhaps identical. The adventure narrated in 
this Fable is most probably to be attributed to Diana Britomartis, as Strabo 
tells us, that she was particularly fond of the chase. Pausanias, itt his 
Attica, tells the story in much the same terms, but he adds, that on see- 
ing Diana bathing, the novelty of the sight excited Actwon’s curiosity, and 
prompted him to approach nearer. ‘Io explain this fable, some afithors 
suggest, that Actzon’s dogs becoming mad, devoured him; while others 
suppose, that having ruined himself by the expense of supporting a large 
pack of hounds, and a hunting establishment, it was reported that he had. 
been devoured by his: dogs. Diodorus Siculus, and Euripides, tell us, 
that Acteon showed contempt to Diana, and was about to eat of the sacri- 
fice that had been offered to her; and of course, in such a case, punishment 
at the hands of the Goddess would be deemed a just retribution. Apollo- 
dorus says, that Actwon was brought up by Chiron, and that he was put 
to death on Mount Cithwron, for having seen Diana-bathing ; though, ac- 
cording to one ancient authority, he was punished for having made im- 
Proper overtures to Semele. Apollodorus also says, that his dogs died of 
grief, cn the loss of their mastef® and he ‘yas preserved some of their 
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FABLE IY, 


Juno, incensed against Semele for her intrigue with Jupiter, takea the form 
of Beroé, the more easily to ensure her revenge, Having first infused in 
Semele suspicions of her lover, she then recommends her to adopt a 
certain method of* proving his constancy. Semele, thus deceived, ob- 
tains a reluctant promise from Jupiter, to make his next visit to her. in 
the splendour and majesty in which he usually approached his wife. 

Tay speak in various ways of this matter. To some, the 

Goddess seems more severe than is proper; others praise 

her, and call her deserving of her state-of strict virginity : 

both sides find their reasons. The wife of Jupiter alone does 
not so much declare whether she blames or whether she ap- 
proves, as she rejoices at the calamity of a family sprun, 
from Agenor, and transfers the hatred that she has conceive 

from the Tyrian mistress to the partners of her race. Lo! a 

fresh occasion is now added to the former one; and she 

grieves that Semele is pregnant from the seed of great 

Jupiter. She then lets loose her tongue to abuse, 

“And what good have I done by railing so often?” said 
she. ‘She herself must be attacked by me. If I am pro- 
perly called the supreme Juno, I will destroy her; if it be- 
comes me to hold the sparkling sceptre in my right hand; if I 
am the queen, and both the sister and wife of Jupiter. The 
sister J am, no doubt. But I suppose she is content with a 
stolen embrace, and the injury to my bed is but trifling. She 
is now pregnant; that a/one was wanting; and she bears 
the evidence of his crime in her swelling woinb, and wishes 
to be made a mother by Jupiter, a thing which hardly fell to 
ty lot. alone. So great is her confidence in her beauty. 
1 will take care” he shall deceive her; and may I be no 
daughter of Saturn, if she does not descend to the Stygian 
waves, sunk there by lier own dear Jupiter.” , 

Upon this she rises from her throne, and, hidden in a cloud’ 
of fiery hue, she approaches the thgeshold of Semele. Nor did 
she remove the clouds before she counterfeited an old woman, 
and planted grey hair on her temples; and furrowed her skin 
with wrinkles, and moved her bending limbs with palsied atep, 


81 T will take care.J—Ver. 271.. ‘Faxo,’ ‘1 will mase,’ is sometimes 
used by the Lyrsi authors for ‘fecero;’ and ‘farm’ for ‘faciam,’ or 
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and made her voice that of an old woman. She became 
Beroé® herself, the Epidaurian® nurse of Semele. When 
therefore, upon engaging in discourse with her, and after long 
talking, they came to the name of Jupiter, she sighed, and said, 
fr only wish it may be Jupiter; yet I am apt to fear every 
thing. Many a one under the name of a God has invaded a 
chaste bed. "Nor yet is it enough that he is Jupiter ; let him, 
if, indeed, he is the real one, give some pledge of his affection; 
and beg of him to bestow his caresses on thee, just in the 
greatness and form in which he is reecived by the stately 
Juno; and let him first assume his ensigns of royalty.” 
With such words did Juno tutor the unsuspecting daughter of 
Cadmus. She requested of Jupiter a favour, without naming 
it. To her the God said, “ Make thy choice, thou shalt suf- 
fer no denial; and that thou mayst believe it the more, let 
the majesty of the Stygian stream bear witness. Ife zs the 
dread and the God of the Gods.” 

Overjoyed at what was her misfortune, and too easily pre- 
yailing, a8 now about to perish by the complaisance of her 
lover, Semele said, ‘ Present thyself to me, just such as the 
daughter of Saturn is wont to embrace thee, when ye honour 
the ties of Venus.” The God wished to shut her mouth as 
she spoke, dxé the hasty words lad now eseaped into air. He 
groaned ; forneither was it zow possible for her not to have 
wished, nor for him not to have sworn. Therefore, in extreme 
sadness, he mounted the lofty skies, and with his nod drew 
along the attendant clouds; to which he added showers and 
lightnings mingled with winds, and thunders, and the inevi- 
table thunderbolt. 

EXPLANATION, 

It is most probable, that an intrigue between a female named Semele 
and one of the princes called Jupiter having had a tragieal end, gave oe- 
casion to this Fable. Pausanias, in his Laconica, tells us, that Cadmus, 
exasperated against his daughter Semele, caused her and her sen to be 


thrown into the sea; and that being thrown ashore at Ureate, an ancient 
town of Laconia, Semele was buffed there. 





® Beroé.|—Ver. 278. Iris, in the fifth book of the Aineid (1. 260), as- 
sumes the form of another Beroé; and a third person of that name is 
mentioned in the fourth book of {he Georgics, 1. 34. 

8S Epidaurian, }—Ver. 278. Epidaurus was a famous city of Argolis in 
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Semele, according to Apollodorus, was, after her death, ranked amom: 
the Goddesses by the name of ‘Thyone. He says that her son Bacchus 
wing down to hell, brought her thence, and carried her up to heaven; 
where, according to Nonnus, she conversed with Pallas and Diana, and ate 
at the same table with Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and Venus. ‘I'he author, 
known by the name of Orpheus, gives Semele the title of Goddess, aud 
Hangadidecre. ar ‘ Queen of the Universe.’ 


FABLE Y. 


Semexe is visited by Jupiter, according to the promise she had obliged 
him to make; but, being unable to support the effulgence of his light. 
ning, she is burnt to ashes in his presence. Bacehus, with whow ‘she 
is pregnant, is preserved; and s Uecided the dispute between 
Jupiter and Juno, concerning the sexes. 

AND yet, as much as possible, he tries to mitigate his powers. 

Nor is he now armed with those flames with which he had over- 

thrown the hundred-handed Typhoeus; in those, ¢here is too 

much fury. There is another thunder, less baneful, to which 
the right hand of the Cyclops gave less ferocity and flames, «ard 
less anger. The Gods above call this second-rate thunder ; 
it he assumes, and he enters the house of Agenor. Her mortal 
body could not endure” the ethereal shock, and she was 
burned amid her nuptial presents. The infant, as yet unformed, 
is taken out of the womb of his mother, and prematurely (if 
we can believe it) is inserted in the thigh of the father, and 
completes the time that he should have spent in the womb. 

His aunt, Ino, nurses him privately in his early cradle. After 

that, the Nyseian Nymphs® conceal him, entrusted to them, 

in their caves, and give him the nourishment of milk. 

And while these things are transacted on earth by the 

& Could not endure.]—Ver. 308. ‘Corpus mortale tmultus Non tulit 
wthereos,’ is rendered by Clarke, ‘her mortal body could not besr this 
sethereal Dustic.’ 

® The Nyseian Nymphs.]—Ver. 314. Nysa was the name of a city 
and mountain of Arabia, or India. ‘The tradition was, that there the 

Nyseian Nymphs, whose names were C¥sseis, Nysa, Erato, Eryphia, Hromia, 

and Polyhymnia, brought up Baechus. The eave where he was concealed 

from the fury of Juno, was said to have had two entrances, from which 
circumstance Bacchus received the epithet of Dithyrites. Servius, in his 
commentary on the sixth Eclogne of Virgil (I. 15), says that Nysa was the 
name of the female that nursed Bacchus. Hyginus also speaks of her as 
being the daughter of Oceanus, From the name ‘ Nysa,’ Bacchus received, 
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jaw of destiny, and the cradle of Bacchus, twice born,” is 
secured ; they tell that Jupiter, by chance, well drenched witk 
nectar, laid aside ail weighty cares, and engaged in some free 
jokes with Juno, in her idle momenta, and said: .“ Decidedly 
the pleasure of you, females, -is greater than that which falle 
to the lot of us males.” She denied it. It was agreed between 
them, to ask what was the opinion of the experienced Tiresias. 
To him both pleasures were well known. For he had separated 
with a blow of his staff two bodies of large serpents, as 
they were coupling in a green wood ; and (passing strange) be- 
come @ woman from a man, he had spent seven autumns. In 
the eighth, he again saw the same serpents, and said, “If the 
power of a stroke given you is so great as to change the con- 
dition of the giver into the opposite one, J will now strike you 
again.” Having struck the same snakes, his former sex re- 
turned, and his original shape came again. Te, therefore, 
being chosen as umpire in this sportive contest, confirmed the 
words of Jove. The daughter of Saturn is said to have grieved 
ore than was fit, and not in proportion to the subject; and 
she condemned the eyes of the umpire to cternal darkness. 

But the omnipotent father (for it is not allowed any God to 
cancel the acts of another Deity) gave him the knowledge of 
things to come, in recompense for his loss of sight, and alle- 
viated his punishment by this honour. 





FABLE YI. 


Ecne, having often amused Juno with her stories, to give time to Jupiter’s 
mistresses to make their escape, the Goddess, at last, punishes her for 
whe deception. She is slighted and despised by Narcissus, with whom 
she full in love. 


He, much celebrated by fame throughout the cities of Aonia,” 
gave uncrring answers to the people consulting him. The 
azure Liriope’’ was the first'to make essay and experiment of 


#8 Twice born.]—Ver. 318. Clarke thus translates and explains this 
Mme—‘ They tell you, that Jupiter’ well drenched; i. e. ‘fuddled with 
wactar,’ &e, r 

© Aonia.J—Ver, 339. Aonja was a mountainous district of Beeotia, 20 
eulled from Aon, the son of Neptune, who reigned there. ‘Che: name. iv 
sften used to signify the whole of Becotia. sare 

© Liriope.J—Ver. 342. She was the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
snd was the mather of the youth Narcissus, by the river Cephisus. Uer 
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his infallible voice; whom once Cephisus encircled in his 
winding stream, and offered violence to, when enclosed by 
his waters. The most beauteous Nymph produced an infant 
from her teeming womb, which even then might have been 
beloved, and she called him Narcissus. Being consulted 
concerning him, whether he was destined to sce the distant 
season of mature old age; the prophet, expounding destiny, 
said, “If he neyer recognises himself.” Long did the words 
of the soothsayer appear frivolous ; but the event, the thing 
itself, the manner of his death, and the novel nature of his 
frenzy, confirmed it. : 

And now the son of Cephisus had added one. to three times 
five years, and he might seem to be a boy and a young man as 
well. Many a youth,” and many a damsel, courted him ; but 
there was so stubborn a pride in his youthful beauty, ¢iat no 

ouths, no damsels made any impression on him. The noisy 

ymph, who has neither learned to hold her tongue after 
another speaking, nor to speak first herself, resounding Echo, 
espied him, as he was driving the timid stags into his nets. 
Echo was then a body, not a voice; and yct the babbler had 
no other use of her speech than she now has, to be able to 
repeat the last words out of many. Juno had done this; 
because when often she might have been able to detect the 
Nymphs in the mountains in the embrace of her husband, 
Jupiter, she purposely used to detain” the Goddess with a 
long story, until the Nymphs had escaped. After the daughter 
of Saturn perceived this, she said, “ But small exercise of 
this tongue, with which I have been deluded, shall be allowed 
thee, and a very short use of thy voice.” And she confirmed 
her threats by the event. Still, in the end of one’s speaking 
she redoubles the voice, and returns the words she hears. 
When, therefore, she beheld Narcissus” wandering through 


© Many a youth.|—Ver. 353. Clarke translates ‘ multi juvenes,’ ‘many 
young fellows.’ 2 

W Used to detain.|—Ver. 364. Glarke translates ‘Illa Deam longo 
prudens sermone tenebat Dum fugerent Nymphe,’ ‘She designedly de- 
tained the Goddess with some long-winded discourse or other, till the 
Nymphs ran away.’ He translates ‘ ’ in line 360, ‘the prattling 
busy.” 

lt wWarcissus.|—-Ver. 370. This name is from the Greek word vapcgy, 
+ to fade away,’ which was characteristic of the youth’s career, and of the 
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the pathless forests, and fell in love with him, she stealthily 
followed his steps; and the more she followed him, with the 
nearer flame did she burn. In no other manner than as when 
the native sulphur, spread around” the tops of torches, eatches 
the flame applied ¢o it. Ah! how often did she desire to accost 
him in soft accents, and to employ soft entreaties! Nature 
resists, and suffers her not to begin ; but what Mature does 
permit, that she is ready for; to await his voice, to which to re- 
turn her own words. 

By chance, the youth, being separated from the trusty com. 
pany of his attendants, crics out, “ {s there any one here !”? 
and Echo answers “Here!” Ile is amazed; and when he 
hag cast his eyes on every side, he eries out with a loud voice, 
“Come!”  Whereon she calls the youth who calls, He 
looks back ; and again, as no one comes, he says, “ Why dost 
thon avoid me?" and just as many words as he spoke, he re- 
ceives. Ife persists ; and being deceived by the imitation of an 
alternate voice, he says, “ Let us come together here ;” and 
Echo, that could never more willingly answer any sound 
whatever, replies, “Let us come together here!’ and she 
follows up her own words, and rushing from the woods,?* 
is going to throw her arms around the neck she has so 
longed for. Tle flies; and as he flies, he exclaims,  Remave thy 
hands from thus embracing me; I will die first, before thou 
shalt have the enjoyment of me.” She answers nothing but 
“Have the enjoyment of me.” Thus rejected, she lies hid in 
the woods, and hides her blushing face with green leaves, and 
from that time lives in lonely caves; but yet her love remains, 
and inereases from the mortification of her refusal. Watchful 
cares waste away her miserable body ; leanness shrivels her 
skin, and all the juices of her body fly off in air. Her voice 
and her bones alone are left. 

Her voice stiff continues, but they say that her bones re- 
ceived the form of stones. Since then, she lics concealed im the 
woods, and is never seen on the mountains; bué is heard in al 
of them. Jt is her voice alone which remains alive in her. 


2 Sulphur spread around.J—Ver. 372. ‘These lines show, that it was 
the custem of the ancients to‘place sulphur on the ends of thar tarches, 
to make them ignite the more readily, in the same manner as the matches 
of the present day are tipped with tiat mineral. 

1 Rushing from the woods.1—Ver. 38%. * Poressaque eve 
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EXPLANATION, 


It appears much more reasonable to attempt the explanation of this 
story on the grounds of natural philosophy than of history. The pocts, 
im their fondness for basing every subject upon fiction, probably in- 
vented the fable, to explain what to them appeared an extraordinary phoe- 
nomenon. By way of embellishing their story, they tell us that Oo WAG 
the daughter of the Air and the Tongue, and that the God Pan fell in love 
with her; by which, probably, the simple fact js meant, that some person, 
represented under the name of thut god, endeavoured to trace the cause 
of this phanomenon. 

If, however, we shonld endeavour to base the story upon purely his- 
torical grounds,'we may suppose that it took its rise from some Nymph, 
who wandered so far into the woods as to be unable to find her way 
out again ; aud from the fact that those who weut to seek her, hearing 
nothing but the echo of their own voices, Drought hack the strange but 
unsatisfactory intelligence that the Nymph jad been changed into a voice. 








FABLE VII. 


Nanerssus falls in love with his own shadow, which he sees in a fountain 5 
and, pining to death, the Gods change him into a flower, which still 
bears his name, 


avs had he deceived her, thus, too, other Nymphs that sprung 
from the water or the mountains, thus the throng of youths be- 
fore them. Some one, therefore, who had been despised by him, 
lifting up his hands towards heaven, said, ‘Thus, though he 
should love, Jet him not enjoy vit he loves Y Rhamnusia’? 
assented to a prayer so reasonable. There was a clear spring, 
like silver, with its unsullied waters, which neither shepherds, 
nor she-guats feeding on the mountains, nor any other cattle, 
had touched ; which neither bird nor wild beast had disturbed, 
nor bough falling from atree. There was grass around it, which 
the neighbouring water nourished, and a wood, that suffered 
the stream to become warm with no rays of the sun. Here 
the youth, fatigued both with the labour of hunting and the 


B Rhamnusia.|—Ver. 406. Nem@is, the Goddess of Retribution, and 
the avenger of crime, was the daughter of Jupiter. She had a famous 
temple at Rharnnus, one of the * pagi,” ar boroughs of Athens. Her statue 
was there, carved by Phidias out of the mérble which the Persians brought 
into Greece for the purpose of making a statue of Victory out of it, and 
which was thas appropriately devoted to the Goddess of Retribution. This 
satue wore a crown. and had wings, and holding a spear of ash in the righs 
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heat, lay down, attracted by the appearance of the spot, aud 
the spring; and, while he was endeavouring to quench his 
thirst, another thirst grew wpon him. 

While he is drinking, being attracted with the reflection of 
his own form, scen in the water, he falls in love with a thing 
that has no substance; and he thinks that to be a bady, which 
is but a shadow. He is astonished ‘at himself, and remains un- 
moved with the same countenance, like a statue formed of 
Porian marble." Lying on the ground, he gazes on his eyes 
like two stars, and fingers worthy of Bacchus, and hair worthy of 
Apollo, and his. youthful cheeks and ivory neck, and the come- 
lineas of his mouth, and his blushing complexion mingled with 
the whiteness of snow; and everything he admires, for which 
he himself is worthy to be admired. In his ignorance, he covets 
himself; and he that approves, is himself the thing approved. 
While he pursues he is pursucd, and at the same moment he 
inflames and burns. How often does he give vain kisses to the 
deceitfal spring; how often does he thrust his arma, catching at 
the neck he sees, into the middle of the water, and yet he 
-does not catch himself in them. He knows not what he sees, 
but what he sees, by it 1s he inflamed; and the same mis- 
take that deceives his eyes, provokes them. Why, credulous 
youth, dost thou vainly cateh at the flying image? What thou 
art seeking is nowhere ; what thou art in love with, turn but 
away and thou shalt lose it; what thou seeest, the same is but 
the shadow of a reflected form: it has nothing of its own. It 
comes and stays with thee; with thee it will depart, if thou 
canst 6ut depart. thence. 

No regard for food,” no regard for repose, can draw him away 
thence; but, lying along upon the overshadowed grass, he 
gazes upon the fallacious image with unsatiated eyes, and by 
his own sight he himself is undone. Raising himeelf a little 
while, extending his arms to the woods that stand around him, 
he says, ‘‘Was ever, O, ye woods! any one more fatally in love ? 
For this ye know, and have beea a convenient shelter for many a 

* one. And do you remember any one, who ever thus pined away, 


™ Parian marble.]—Ver. 419. Paros was an island in the Aigean sea, 
one of the Cyclades; it was famous for the valuable quality of its marble, 
which was especially used for the purpose of making statues of the Gods. 

% Regard for food.}—Ver. 437. ‘Cereria,’ The name of the Goddeas af 
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during so long a time, though so many ages of your life has bee 
spent? It both pleases me, and I see it; but what I sce, and 
what pleases me, yet I cannot obtain; so great a mistake pos- 
sesses one in love; and to make me grieve the more, neither a 
vast sea separates us, nor a long way, nor mountains, nor a 
city with its gates closed: we are kept asunder by a little water.’ 
He himself wishes to be embraced; for as often as I extend 
tay lips to the limpid stream, so often does he strurgle to- 
wards me with his face held up; you would think he might be 
touched., It is a very little that stands in the way of lovers. 
‘Whoever thou art, come up hither. Why, dear boy, the choice 
one, dost thou deceive me? or whither dost thou retire, when 
pursued? Surely, neither my form nor my age is such as thou 
shouldst shun ; the Nymphs, too, have courted me. Thou en- 
couragest I know not what hopes in me with that friendly 
took, and when I extend my arms to thee, thou willingly ex- 
tendest thine ; when I amile, thou smilest in return; often, 
too, have I observed thy tears, when I was weeping ; my signs, 
too, thou returnest by thy nods, and, as [ guess by the motion 
of thy beauteous mouth, thon rctur words that come not to 
my ears. In thee tis I, I now perceive; nor does my form de- 
ceive me. I burn with,the love of myself, and both raise the 
flames and endure them. What shall Ido? Should I be en- 
treated, or should I entreat? What, then, shall I entreat? 
What I desire is in my power ; plenty has made me poor. Oh! 
would that I could depart from my own body! a new wish, 
tadeed, in a lover; I could wish that what I am in love with 
was away. And now grief is taking away my strength, and no 
long period of my life remains; and in my early days am I cut 
off: nor is death grievous to me, now about to get rid of my 
sorrows by death. Iwish that he who is beloved could enjoy a 
longer life. Now we two, of one mind, shall dic in the extine- 
tion of one life.” ; , 

Thus he said, and, with his mind Jv¢ ill at ease, he returned 
to the same reflection, and distured the water with his tears ; 
and the form was rendered defaced by the moving: of the 
stream; when he saw it beginning to disappear, he cried 
aloud, “Whither dost thou fly? Stay, I beseech thee! and do 
not in thy cruelty abandon thy lover; let it be allowed me to 
behold that which I may not touch, and to give nourishment 
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tore hia garment from the upper border, and beat his naked 
breast with his palms, white as marble. [lis breast, when 
struck, received a little redness, no otherwise than as apples 
are wont, which are partly white and partly red ; or as a grape, 
not yet ripe, in the parti-coloured clusters, is wont to assume a 
purple tint. Soon as he beheld this again in the water, 
when clear, he could not endure it any longer ; but, as yellow 
wax with the fire, or the hoar frost of the morning, is wont to 
waste away with the warmth of the sun, so he, consumed 
by love, pined away, and wasted by degrees with a hidden 
flame. And now, no Jonger was his complexion of white mixed 
with red; neither his vigour nor his strength, nor the potats 
which had charmed when scen so lately, nor even his body, 
which formerly Echo had been in love with, now remained, 
Yet, when she saw these things, although angry, and mindful of 
his usage of her, she was grieved, and, as often as the unhappy 
youth said, ‘Alas!”’ she repeated, “Alas!” with re-echoing voice; 
and when he struck his arms with his hands, she, too, re- 
turned the like sound of a blow. 

Ilis last accents, as he looked into the water, as nsual, were 
these: “Ah, youth, beloved in vain!” and the spot returned 
just as many words; and after he had gaid, “ Farewell!” Echo, 
too, said, Farewell!” Ic laid down his wearicd head upon 
the green grass, when night closed the eyes that admired the 
beauty of their master; and even then, after he had been re- 
ceived into the infernal abodes, he used to Jook at himself in 

. the Stygian waters. Ifis Naiad sisters lamented him, and laid 
their hair,’* cut off, over their brother; the Dryads, too, la- 
mented him, ard Echo resounded to their lamentations. And 
now they were preparing the funeral pile, and the shaken 
torches. and the bier. The body was nowhere to be fornd. 
Instead of his body, they found a yellow flower, with white 
leaves encompassing it in the middle. 


EXPLANATION. 


If this story is based upon any historical facts, they are entirely lost to 
us; as all we learn from history concerning Narcissus, is the fact that he 
was a Thespian by birth, ‘The Fable seems rather to be intended as a 








% Laid their hair.]—Ver. 506. It was the custom among the ancients 
for females, when lamenting the dead, not only to cut off their hair, but 
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useful moral lesson, disclosing the fatat effects of self-love. His pursuit, 
too, of his own image, ever retiring from his embrace, strongly resembles 
the little realily that exists in many of those pleasures which mankind so 
eagerly pursue. 

Pausanias, in his Baotica, somewhat varies the story. He tells us that 
Narcissus haying lost his sister, whom he tenderly loved, and who re- 
sembled him very much, aud was his constant campanion in the chase, 
thought, on secing himself one day in a fountain, that it was the shade of 
his lost sister, and, thereupon, pined away and died of grief. According 
to him, the fountain was near a village called Donacon, in the country of 
the Thespians. Pausanias regards the account of his change into the flower 
whieh bears his name as a mere fiction, since Pamphus says that Proser- 
pina, when carvied away, Jong before the time of Nareissus, gathe 
flower in the fields of Enna; and that the same flower was sacred to her. 
Persons sacrificing to the Furies, or Eumenides, used to wear chaplets made 
of the Narcissus, because that lower commonly grew about graves and 
sepulebres, 

‘Tiresias, who predicted the untoward fate of Narcissus, was, as we are 
informed by Apollodorus, the son of Evenus and Chariclo, and was the 
most renowned soothsayer of his time. He lost his life by drinking of the 
fountain of 'l'elphusa when he was overheated; or, as some suppose, 
through the uuwholesome quality of the water. As he lived to a great age, 
and became blind towards the end of his life, the story, which Ovid mentions, 
was invented respecting him. Another version of it was, that he lost his 
sight, by reason of his having seen Minerva while bathing. This story 
was very probably based either upon the fact that he had composed a 
Treatise upon the Animal Functions of the Seses, or that he had pro- 
mulgated the doctrine that the stars had not only souls (a cowmou opinion 
in those times), but also that they were of different sexes. He is supposed 
to have lived about 1200 years before the Christian era. 

































“ABLE VIII. 


Penrueus ridicules the predictions of Tiresias; aad not only forbids his 
people to worsh}p Bacehus, who had just entered Greece in triumph, 
bat even commands them to capture him, and to bring him into his pre- 
seni Under the form of Acutes, one of his companions, Bacchus 
suffers that indignity, and relates to Pentheus the wonders which the 
God had wrought. ‘The recital enrages Pentheus still more, who there- 
upon goes to Mount Cithwron, to disturb the orgies then celebrating 
there ; on which his own mother and @he other Bacchantes tear him to 
pieces. 

Tuis thing, when known, brought deserved fame to the pro- 

phet through the cities of Achaia ;” and great was the repu- 


7 Cities of Achaia.]—Ver. 511. Achaia was properly the name of a part 
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tation of the soothsayer. Yet Pentheus,” the son of Echion, 
a contemner of the Gods above, alone, of all men, despises 
him, and derides the predicting words of the old man, and 
upbraids him with his darkened state, and the misfortune of 
having lost his sight. He, shaking his temples, white with 
hoary hair, says: “How fortunate wouldst thou be, if thou 
as well couldst become deprived of this light, that thou 
mightst not behold the rites of Bacchus. For soon the day 
will come, and even now I predict that it is not far off, when 
the new God Liber, the son of Semcle, shall come hither. 
Unless thou shalt youchsafe him the honour of a temple, thou 
shalt: be scattered, torn in picces, in a thousand places, and 
with thy blood thou shalt pollute both the woods, and thy 
mother and the sisters of thy mother. These things will come 
to pass; for thou wilt not vouechsafe honour to the Divinity ; 
and thou wilt complain that under this darkness I have seen 
too much.” : 

The son of Echion drives him away as he says such things as 
these. Confirmation follows his words, and the predictions of 
the prophet are fulfilled. Liber comes, and the fields resound 
with festive howlings. The crowd runs out; both matrons 
and new-married women mixed with the men, both high and 
low, are borne along to the celebration of rites till then un- 
known, “ What madness,” says Pentheus, “has confounded , 
your minds, O ye warlike men,” descendants of the Dragon? 
Can brass knocked against brass prevail so much with you? 
And the pipe with the bending horn, and these magical delu- 
sions? And shall the yells of women, and madness produced 
by wine, and troops of effeminate wretches, and empty tam- 
bourines® prevail over you, whom neither the warrior’s sword 


79 Pentheus.}—Ver. 513. He was the son of Echion and Agave, the 
daughter of Cadmus, 

18 Warlike men.J]—Ver. 531. ‘Mavyortia.’ Mavors was a name of 
Mars, frequently used by the poets. The Thebans were ‘ proles Mavortia,’ 
as being sprung from the teeth ofghe dragon, who was said to be a son of 
Mars, - 

© Tambourines.|—Ver. 537. ‘Tympana. These instruments, among 

* the ancients, were of various kinds. Some resembled the modern tam- 
bourine ; while others presented a flat circular disk on the upper surface, 
and swelled out bencath, like the kettle drum of the present ‘day, They 
were covered with the kides of oxen, or of asses, and were beaten either 
‘tithe atlek ne the hand Suse wee cénsaAze lie wad in. tun. cto ot’ Rex. 
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nor the trampet could affright, nor troops with weapons pre- 
pared for fight? Am I to wonder at you, old men, who, car- 
ried over distant seas, have fixed inthese abodes a new Tyre, 
and your banished household Gods, but whe now allow them 
to be taken without a struggle? Or you, of more vigorous 
age, and nearer to my own, ye youths; whom it was befitting 
to be brandishing arms, and not the thyrsus," and to be 
covered with helmets, not green leaves? Do be mindful, I 
entreat you, of what race you are sprung, and assume the 
courage of that dragon, who though but one, destroyed many. 
He died for his springs and his stream; but do you conquer 
for your own fame. He put the valiant to death; do you expel 
the feeble foe, and regain your country’s honour. If the fates 
forbid Thebes to stand long, I wish that engines of war and 


8 The thyrsus.]—Ver. 542. ‘The thyrsus was a long staff, carried by 
Bacchus, and by the Satyrs and Bacchanaliang engaged in the worship of 
the God of the grape. It was sometimes terminated by the apple of the 
pine, or fir-cone, the fir-tree being esteemed sacred to Bacchus, from the 
turpentine flowing therefrom and its apples heing used in making wine, 
It is, however, frequently represented as terminating in a knot of ivy, or 
vine leaves, with grapes or berries arranged in a conical form. Somo- 
times, also, a white fillet was tied to the pole just below the head, We 
learn from Diodorus Siculus, and Macrobius, that Bacchus converted the 
thyrsi carried by himself and his followers into weapons, by concealing an 
iron point in the head of leaves. A wound with its point was supposed to 
produce madness. 

& dngines of war.]—Ver, 549.‘ Tormenta.’ These were the larger 
engines of destruction used in ancient warfare. They were so called from 
the verb ‘ torqueo,’ ‘to twist,’ from their being formed by the twisting 
of hair, tibre, or strips of leather. The different sorts were catled § balista” 
and ‘catapulte.’ The former were used to impel stones ; the latter, darts 
and arrows. In sieges, the ‘Aries,’ or ‘ battering ram,’ which received its 
name from having an iron head resembling that of a ram, was employed 
in destroying the lower part of the wall, while the ‘balista’ was over- 
throwing the battlements, and the ‘ catapulta’ was employed to shoot any of 
the besieged who appeared between them. The ‘ baliste’ and ‘ catapult’ 
were divided into the ‘ greater’ and the ‘less.’ When New Carthage, the 
arsenai of the Carthaginians, was taken, according to Livy (b. xxvi.c. 47), 
there were found in it 120 large aud 281 &mall catapults, and twenty-three 
large and fifty-two small baliste. ‘The various kinds of ‘tormenta’ are 
said to have been introduced about the time of Alexander the Great. If 
40, Ovid must here be committing an anachronism, in making Pentheus 
speak of ‘ tormenta,’ who lived so many ages before that time. To com- 
mit anachronisms with impunity seems, however, to be the poet’s privilege, 
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men should demolish the walls, and that fire and sword should 
resound. Then should we be wretched without avy fault of 
our own, and our fate were to be lamented, buf not concealed, 
and our tears would be free from shame. But now Thebes 
will be taken by an unarmed boy, whom neither wars delight, 
nor weapons, nor the employment of horses, but hair wet 
with myrrh, and effeminate chaplets, and purple, and gold iu- 
terwoven with embroidered garments ; whom J, indeed, (do you 
only ‘stand aside) will presently compel to own that Jiis father 
is assumed, and that his sacred rites are fictitious. Has 
Acrisius™ courage enough to despise the vain Deity, and to 
shut the gatcs of Argos against his approach ; aud shall this 
stranger affright Pentheus with all Thebes? Go quickly, (this 
order he gives to his servants,) go, and bring hither in chains 
the ringleader. Let there be no slothful delay in executing 
my commands.” 

Ilis grandfather,"! Cadmus, Athamas, and the rest of the com- 
pany of his friends rebuke him with expostulations, and in 
vain strive to restrain him. By their admonition he becomes 
more violent, and by being curbed his fury is irritated, and is on 
the imerease, and the very restraint did him injury. So have I 
beheld a torrent, wheve nothing obstructed it in its course, ran 
gently and with moderate noise; but wherever heams and stones 
In its way withheld it, it ran foaming and raging, and more 
violent from its obstruction, Behold! the servants return, 
all stained with blood; and when their master enquires where 
Bacchus is, they deny that they have scen Baeehus, But 
this one,” say they, “we have taken, who was his attendant and 
minister in his sacred rites.”’ And then they deliver one, who, 
from the Etrurian nation, had followed the sacred rites of the 
Deity, with his hands bound behind his back. 

Pentheus looks at him with eyes that anger has made terrible, 











as the Latin word for ‘ cannon’ so that in this case we mmay say uot that 
‘necessity is the mother of inven{jon,’ but rather that she is ‘ the parent 
of anachronism.’ 

% Acristuy.]—Ver. 559. He was a king of Argos, the son of Abas, and 
the father of Danaé. He refused, and probably with justice, to admit 
Bacchus or his rites within the gates of his city. 
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ad although le ean searcely defer the time of his punishment, 
he says, “O wretch, doomed to destruetion, and about, by thy 
death, to set an example to others, tell me thy name, and the 
name of thy parents, and thy country, and why thou dost 
attend the sacred rites of a new fashion.’” Ie, void of fear, 
says, “My name is Accetes; Meeonia” is my country; niy 
parents were of humble station. My father leit me no fields 
for the hardy oxen to till, no wool-bearing flocks, nor ay 
herds. Ile himself was 4ué poor, and he was wont with line, 
and hooks, to deceive the leaping fishes, and to take them 
with the rod. His trade was his only possession. When he 
gave that calling over to me, he said, ‘Reevive, as the 
successor and heir of my employment, those riches which 
T possess ;’ and at Ins death he left me nothing but the 
streams. This one thing alone can I eall my patrimony. 
But soon, that £ might not always be confined to the same 
rocks, I learned with a steadying right hand to guide the 
helm of the ship, and I made observation with my eyes of the 
showery Constellation of the Olenian she-goat,” and Taygete,” 
and the Hyades,* and the Bear, and the quarters of the winds, 
and the harbours fit for ships. By chance, as | was making 
for Delos, 1 touched at the coast of the laud of Dia,”* and 
came up to the shore by plying the oars on the right side; 


8 Meonia.}—Ver. 583, Colonists were said to bave proceeded from 
Lydia, or Mzonia, to the coasts of Etruria. Maechus assumes the name 
of Acwtes, as corresponding to the G thet axderye, ‘watchful,’ 
or ‘sleepless ;’ which ought to be the characteristic of the careful + pilot,” 
or ‘ helmstuan, 

%8 Qlenian she-goat.J—Ver. 594. Amalthea, the goat that suckled 
Jupiter, is called Olenian, either because she was reared in Olemus, acity of 
Becotia, or because she was placed as a Constellation between the arms, 
&AHvas, of the Constellation Auriga, or the Charioteer. The rising and 
setting of this Constellation were supposed to produce showers. 

% ‘fayyete.)—Ver. 594. She was one of the Vleiades, the daughters 
of Atlas, who were placed among the Constellations. 

& Hyades.]—Ver. 591. These vere the Dodonides, or nurses of 
Bacchus, whom Jupiter, as a mark of his favour, placed in the number of 
the Constellations. Their naiue is derived from deey, * to rain’ 

8* Dia.J—Ver. 596. This was another name of the Isle of Naxos. 
Gierig thinks that the reading here is neither ‘ Dix’ nor ¢ Chia,’ which 
are the two conimon readings ; as the situation of neither the Isle of Naxos 
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ond f gave a nimble leap, and lighted upon the wet sand. 
When the night was past, and the dawn first began to grow 
ved, I arose and ordered. my mex to take in fresh water, and I 
pointed out the way which led to the stream. I myself, from 
a lofty eminence, looked around to see what the breeze pro- 
mised me; and then I called my companions, and returned to 
the vessel. ‘lo! we are here,’ says Opheltes, my chief 
mate ; and having found, as he thought, a prize in the lonely 
fields, he was leading along the shore, a boy with all the 
beauty of a girl, He, heavy with wine and sleep, scemed to 
stagger, and to follow with dilficulty. I cxamined his dress, 
his looks, and his gait, avd I saw nothing there which could 
be taken to be mortal. I both was sensible of it, and I said 
to my companions, ‘f am in doubt what Deity is in that 
body ; but in that body a Deity there is. Whoever thon art, 
O be propitions and assist our toils; and pardon these as 
well.” * Cease praying for us,’ said Dictys, than whom there was 
not another more nimble at climbing ‘to the main-top-yards, 
and at sliding down by catching hold of a rope. This Libys, 
this the yellaw-haired Melanthus, the guardian of the prow, 
and this Alcimedon approved of; and Epopeus” as well, the 
ehcerer of their spirits, who ty his voice gave both rest and 
time to the oars; und ay did all the rest; so blind is the greed 
for booty, ‘However,’ I said, ‘I will not allow this ship. 
to be damaged by this sacred freight. Here I have the great 
est share of right,’ and I opposed them at the entrance. 
“Lyeabas, the boldest of all the number, was enraged, who, 
expelled from a city of Etruria, was suffering exile’as the pun- 
ishment for a dreadful murder. He, while J was resisting, 
seized hold of my throat with his youthful fist, and shaking me, 
had thrown me overboard into the sea, if I had not, although 
stunned, held fast by grasping a rope. The impious crew 
approved of the deed. Then at Jast Bacchus (for Bacchus it 
was), 258 though his sleep had been broken by the noise, and 
his sense we reuusning into kis breast. after much wine, said : 
‘What are you doing? What is this noise? Tell nie, sailors, 





@ Epopeus 619. He was the xedetorne, ‘ pausarius,’ or 
rs me a 
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by what means have I come hither? Whither do you intend 
tocarry me?’ ‘Tay aside thy fears,’ said Proreus, ‘and tell 
us what port thou wouldst wish to reach. Thou shalt stop at 
the land that thou desirest.’ ‘Direct your course then to 
Naxos,” says Liber, ‘ that is my home; it shall prove a hospi- 
table land for you.’ 

“In their deceit they swore by the ocean and byall the Deities, 
that so it should be; and bade me give sail to the painted ship. 
Naxos was to our right ; and as 1 was accordingly setting suil 
for the right hand, every one said for himself, ‘ What art thou 
about, madman? What insanity possesses thee, Accctes? 
Stand away to the left.’ ‘The greater part signified their 
meaning to me by signs; some whispered in my ear what they 
wanted. I was at a loss, and I said, ‘Let some one else take 
the helm;’ and 1 withdrew myself from the execution both of 
their wickedness, and of my own calling. I was reviled by 
them all, and the whole crew muttered reproaches against me. 
Aithalion, among them, says, ‘As if, forsooth, all our safety 
is centred in thee,’ and he himself comes up, and takes my 
duty ; and leaving Naxos, he stvers a different course. Then 
the God, mocking them as if he had at last but that moment 
discovered their knavery, looks down upon the sea from the 
crooked stern ; and, like one weeping, he says: ‘These are 
not the shores, sailors, that yon have promised me; this is 
not the land desired by me. By what act have I deserved 
this treatment? What honour is it to you, if you that ure 
young men, deceive a mere boy? if you that are many, de- 
ceive me, who am but one?” I had been weeping for some time. 
The impious gang laughed at my tears, and beat the sea with 
hastening oars. Now by himself do J swear to thee (and no 
God is there more powerful than he), that I am relating 
things to thee as true, as they are beyond all belief. The 
ship stood still upon the ocean, no otherwise than if it was 
occupying adry dock. They, wondering at it, persisted in the 
plying of their oars; they unfurled their sails, and endea. 
voured to speed onward with this two-fold aid. Ivy impeded 
the oars,” and twined uround them in encircling wreaths, and 


5! Naves.J—Ver. 636. This was the most famoua island of the group 
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clung to the sails with heavy clusters of berries. He himaelf, 
having his head encircled with bunches of grapes, brandished 
= lance covered with vine leaves. Around him, tigers and 
visionary forms of lynxes, and savage bodies of spotted pan- 
thers, were extended. : 

“The men leaped overboard, whether it was madness or fear 
that caused this; and first of all, Medon began to grow black 
with fins, with a flattened body, and to bend in the curvature 
of the back-bone. To him Lycabas said, ‘Into what prodigy 
art thou changing?’ and, as he spoke, the opening of his 
mouth waa wide, his nose becarhe crooked, and his hardened skin 
received scales upon it. But Libys, while he was attempting 
to urge on the resisting oars, saw his hands shrink into a small 
compass, and now to be hands no longer, and that now, in fact, 
they may be pronounced fins. Another, desirous to extend his 
arms to the twisting ropes, had no arms, and becoming crooked, 
with a body deprived of limbs, he leaped into the waves; the 
end of his tail was hooked, just as the horns of the half-moon 
are curved. They flounce about on every side, and bedew the 
ship with plenteous spray, and again’ they emerge, and once 
more they return beneath the waves. They sport with a// the 
appearance of a dance, and toss their sportive bodies, and blow 
forth the sea, received within their wide nostrils. Of twenty the, 
moment before (for so many did that ship carry), I was the 
only one remaining. The God encouraged me, frightened and 
ebilled with my body all trembling, and searcely myself, saying, 
‘Shake off thy fear, and make for Dia.’ Arriving there, I at- 
tended upon the sacred rites of Bacchus, at the kindled altars,” 

“We have lent ear to a long story,” says Pentheus, “that 
our anger. might consume its strength in its tediousness, 
Servants! drag him headlong, and send to Stygian night his 
body, racked with dreadful tortures.” At once the Etrurian 
Acetes, dragged away, is shut up in a strong prison ; and while 
the cruel instruments of the death that is ordered, and the iron 
and the fire are being made feady, the report is that the doors 


girg into ivy branches. In the Homeric hymn on this subject we find the 
ship flowing with wine, vines growing on the sails, ivy twining round the 
tuas:, and the benches wreathed with chaplets. 

% To a long story.) —Ver. 692. Clarke renders this line, ‘ We have lent 
‘eur ears to a long tale of a tub.’ 
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opened of their own accord, and that the chains, of their own 
accord, slipped trom off his arms, no one loosening them. 

The son of Echion persists ; and now he docs not command 
others to go, but goes himself to where Cithzeron,™ chosen for 
the celebration of these sacred rites, was resounding with sing- 
ing, and the shrill voices of the votaries of Bacchus. Just as 
the high-mettled steed neighs, when the warlike trumpeter 
gives the alarm with the sounding brass, and conceives & esire 
for battle,so did the sky, struck with the long-drawn howlings, 
excite Pentheus, and his wrath was rekindled on hearing the 
clamour. There was, about the middle of the mountain, the 
woods skirting its extremity, a plain free from trees, and vir 
sible on every side. Here his mother was the first to see him 
looking on the sacred rites with profane eycs ; she first was 
moved by a frantic impulse, and she first wounded her sox, 
Pentheus, by hurling her thyrsus, and cried out, “Ho! come, 
my two sisters ;" that boar which, of enormous size, is roam- 
ing amid our fields, that boar I must strike.’ All the 
raging multitude rushes upon him alone; all collect together, 
and all follow him, now trembling, now uttering words less 
atrocious ¢han before, now blaming himself, now confessing that 
he has offended. 

However, on being wounded, he says, “Give me thy aid, 
Autonoé, my aunt; let the ghost of Acteeon™ influence thy 
feelings.” She knows not what Actwon means, and tears 
away his right hand as he is praying; the other is dragged off 
by the violence of Ino. The wretched man has now no arms to 
extend to his mother ; but shewing his maimed body, with the 
limbs torn off, he says, “Look at this, my mother!” At the 
sight Agave howls aloud, and tosses her neck, aud shakes her 
locks in the air; and seizing his head, torn off, with her blood- 
stained fingers, she cries out, “Ho! my companions, this 
victory is our work !” 

The wind does not more speedijy bear off, from a lofty tree, 
the leaves nipped by the cold of autumn, and now adhering 

% Citheron.|—Ver. 702. This was a mountain of Breotia, famous fur 
the orgies of Bacchus there celebrated. 

9% My two sisters.|—Ver. 713. These were Ino and Autonoé. 


% Ghost of Acteon.]—Ver. 720, He appeals to Autonoé. the mother of 
aatecn tn romemher the sad fate of her own son, and to show hin 
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with difficulty, than were the limbs of the man, torn asunder 
by their accursed hands. Admonished by snch examples, 
‘the Ismenian matrons frequent the new worship, and offer 
frankincense, and reverence the sacred altars. 


EXPLANATION, 


Cicero mentions two Deities of the name of Bacchus ; while other authors 

speak of several of that name. The first was the son of Jupiter and Pro. 
serpina ; the second was the son of the Nile, and the founder of the city 
of Nysa, in Arabia; Caprius was the father of the third. The fourth was 
the son of the Moon and Jupiter, in honour of whom the Orphic cere- 
monies were performed. The fifth was the son of Nisus and Thione, and 
the institutor of the Trieteric Diodorus Siculus mentions but three of 
the name of Bacchus; namely, the Indian, surnamed the bearded Bacchus, 
who conquered India; the son of Jupiter and Ceres, who was represented 
vith horas; and the sun of Jupiter and Semele, who was called the 
heban Bacelus. 
‘The most reasonable opinion seems to be that of Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch, who inform us, that the tre Bacchus, and the most ancient of them 
all, was born in Egypt, and was originally called Osiris, The worship of 
that Divinity passed from Egypt to Greece, where it received great 
alterations ; and, according to Dior Siculus, it was Orpheus who in- 
troduced it, and made those inmov s. In gratitude to the family of 
Cadmus, from which he had received many favours, he dedicated to Bae. 
chus, the grandson of Cadmus, those mysteries which had been insti- 
tuted in honour of Osiris, whose worship was then but little known in 
Greece. Diodorus Siculus says, that as Semele was delivered of Bacchus 
in the seventh month, it was reported that Jupiter shut him up in his 
thigh, to carry him there the remaining time of gestation. This Fable 
was probably founded on the meaning of an equivocal word. The 
Greek word pypog signifies either ‘a thigh,’ or ‘the hollow of a moun 
tain.” Thus the Greeks, instead of saying that Bacchus bad been nursed 
on Monut Nysa, in Arabia, accor to the Egyptian version of the story, 
published that he had been carried in the thigh of Jupiter. 

As Bacchus applied himself to the cultivation of the vine, and taught 
his subjects several profitable and necessary arts, he was honoured as a 
Divinity ; and having won the esteem of many neighbouring countries, his 
worship soon spread, Among his several festivals there was one called 
the Trieterica, which was celebrayed every three years. In that feast the 
Bacebantes carried the figure of the God in a charict drawn by two tigers, 
or panthers ; and, crowned with vine leaves, and hclding thyrsi in their 
hands, they ran in a frantic manner around the chariot, fillmg the air with 
the noise of tambourines and brazen instruments, shouting. ‘Evoé, Bucche!’ 
and calling the God by his val names of Bromius, Lyzus, Evan, Le- 
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tewdness and immodesty, and such as found in these festivals a pretext 
and opportunity for the commission of the most horrible offences. 

The story of the unfortunate fate of Penthens is supposed by the ancient 
writers to have heen strictly true. Pentheus, the son of Echion and 
Agave, the daughter of Cadmus, having succeeded his grandfather in his 
kingdom, is supposed, like him, to have opposed those abuses that had 
crept into the mysteries of Bacchus, and went to Mount Citheron for the 
purpose of chastising the Bacchantes, who were celebrating his festival ; 
whereupon, in their frantic madness, the worshippers, among whom were 
his mother and his aunt, tore him in pieces. Pausanias, however, says 
that Pentheus really was a wicked prince; and he somewhat varies his story, 
as he tells us that having got into a tree to overlook the secret ceremonies 
of the orgies, Pentheus was discovered hy the Bacchantes, who punished 
his curiosity by putting him to death. The story of the transformation of 
the mariners is supposed by Bochart to have been founded on the adven- 
ture of certain merchants from the coast of Etruria, whose vessel had the 
figw e of a dolphin at the prow, or rather of the fish called ‘ tursio,’ probably 
the porpoise, or sea-hog. They were probably shipwrecked near the Isle of 
Naxos, which was sacred to Bacchus, whose mysteries they had perhaps 
neglected, or even despised. On this slender ground, perhaps, the report 
spread, that the God himself had destroyed them, as a punishinent for their 





BOOK THE FOURTH. 


FABLE I. 


Tax daughters of Minyas, instead of celebrating the festival of Bacchua, 
apply themselves to other pursuits during the ceremonies ; and among 
several narratives which they relate to pass away the time, they divert 
themselves with the story of the adventures of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
These Jovers having made an appointment to meet without the walls 
of Babylon, ‘Phisbe arrives first; but at the sight of a lioness, she runs 
to hide herself in a cave, and in her alarm, drops her veil. Pyramus, 
arriving soon after, finds the veil of his mistress stained with blood ; 
and believing her to be dead, kills himself with his own sword. Thisbe 
returns from the cave; and finding Pyramus weltering in his blood, 
she plunges the same fatal weapon into her own breast. 


Bur Alcithoé, the daughter of Minyas,' does not think that 
the rites of the God ought to be received; but still, in her 
rashness, denies that Bacchus is the progeny of Jupiter; and 
she has her sisters’ as partners in her impiety. 

The priest had ordered both mistresses and maids, laying 
aside their employments, to have their breasts covered with 
skins, and to loosen the fillets of their hair, and ¢o put gar- 


1 Ainyas.j—Ver. 1. Alcithée was the daughter of Minyas, who, ac- 
cording to some, was the son of Orchomenus, according to others, his 
father. Pausanias says that the Baotians, over whom he reigned, were 
valled ‘Minya’ from him; but he makes no allusion to the females who 
are here mentioned by Ovid. © 

2 Rites.]—Ver. 1. ‘Orgiay’ tis was the original name of the Dio~ 
nysia, or festival of Bacchus: but in time the word came to be applied ‘to 
any occasion of festivity. 

3 Her sisters.J)—Ver. 3, The names of the sisters of Alcithoé, accord- 
ang to Plutarch, were Aristippe and Leucippe. The names of the three, 
according to lian, were Alcathoé, Leucippe, and Aristippe, who is some- 


The latter author says, that the truth of the case 
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lands on their locks, and to take the verdant thyrsi in their 
hands; and had prophesied that severe would be the resentment 
of the Deity, 77’ affronted. Both matrons and new-married 
women obey, and lay aside their webs and work-baskets,* and 
their tasks unfinished; and offer frankincense, and invoke 
both Bacchus and Bromius,? and Lyseus,* and the son of the 
Flames, and the Twice-Born, and the only one that had two 
mothers.? To these is added the name of Nyseus, and the 
unshorn Thyoneus,* and with Lensus,’ the planter of the 
genial grape, and Nyetelius,"” and father Eleleus, and 
Tacchus," and Evan,” and a great many other names, which 
thou, Liber, hast besides, throughout the nations of Greece. 
For thine is youth everlasting ; thou art a boy to all time, 
thou art beheld as the most beautcous of ail in high heaven ; 
thou hast the features of a virgin, when thou standeat with- 
out thy horns. By thee the East was conquered, as far as 
where swarthy India is bounded by the remote Ganges. Thou 


4 Workebaskets.] Ver. 10, The ‘ calathus,’ which was called by the 
Greeks cida9ec, eacabioxog, and raXapog, generally signifies the basket 
in which women placed their work, and especially the materials used for 
spining. They were generally made of osicrs and reeds, but sometimes 
of more valuable materials, such as silver, perhaps in filagree work. ‘ Ca- 
lathi? were also used for carrying fruits and flowers. Virgil (Hcl. v. b 71) 
speaks. of cups for holding wine, under the name of ‘ Calathi.’ 

5 Bromius |—Ver. 11. Bacchus was called Bromius, from Botpm, ‘to 
ery out,’ or ‘shout,’ from the yells and noise made by his worshippers, 
whose peculiar cries were, "Edot Baxye, & laxye, 1o Bixye, Bbot capoi. 
*Bvod, Bacche! ©, Iacche! Io, Bacche! Evoé sabe!” ry 

© Lyeus.|—Ver. 11. Bacchus was called Lyeeus, from the Greek word, 
Abev. ‘to loosen,’ or ‘relax,’ because wine dispels care. 

7 That had two mothers.]—Ver.12. The word ‘ bimater’ seems to have 
been fancied by Ovid as an appropriate epithet for Bacchus, Jupiter having 
undertaken the duties of a mother for him, in the latter months of gesta- 
tion. 

8 Thyoneus.J—Ver. 13. Bacchus was called Thyoneus, either from 
Semele, his mother, one of whose names was Thyone, or from the Greek, 
Gbav, ‘to be frantic,’ from which origin the Bacchanals also received their 
name of Thyades. & 

9 Lenaus.}—Ver. 14. From the Greek word Ajjvoc, ‘a wine-prese.’ 

10 Nyctelins.J—Ver. 15. From the Greek word wvé, ‘night,’ because 
his orgies were celebrated by night. Eleleus is from the shout, or ‘ huzza’ 
of the Greeks, which was éAAcd, 

" Joochus.}—Ver. 15, From the Greek iayy, 
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God, worthy of our veneration, didst smite Pentheus, and the 
axe-bearing Lycurgus,” sacrilegious mortals ; thou didst hurl 
the bodies of the Etrurians into the sea. Thou controllest 
the neck of the lynxes yoked to thy chariot, graced with the 
painted reins. The Bacchanals and the Satyrs follow thee ; the 
drunken old man, too, Silenus, who supports his reeling limbs 
with a staff, and sticks by no means very fast to his bending 
ass, And wherever thou goest, the shouts of youths, and to- 
gether the voices of women, and tambourines beaten with the 
hands, and hollow cymbals resound, aud the box-wood pipe, 
with its long bore. The Isnienian matrons ask thee to show 
thyself mild and propitious, and celebrate thy sacred rites as 
prescribed. 

The daughters of Minyas alone, within doors, interrupting 
the festival with unscasonable labour," are either carding wool, 
or twirling the threads with their fingers, or are plying at the 
web, and keeping the handmaids to their work. One of them, 
as she is drawing the thread with her smooth thumb, SAYS, 
“While others are idling, and thronging to these fanciful rites, 
let us, whom Pallas, a better Deity, occupies, alleviate the use- 
ful toil of our hands with varying discourse ; and let us relate 
by turns to. our disengaged ears, for the general amusement, 
something each in our turn, that will not permit the time tc 
seem long.” They approve of what she says, and her sisters 
bid her to be the first to tell her story. 

She considers which of many she shall tell (for she knows 
many one}, and she is in doubt whether she shall tell 
of thee, Babylonian Dercetis,* whom the people of Pales- 


'3 Lyeurgus.J—Ver. 22. He was aking of Thrace, who having slightea 
the worship of Bacchus, was afilicted with madness, and hewed off his 
own legs with a hatchet, and, according to Apollodorus, mistaking his own 
sort Dryas for a vine, destroyed him with the same weapon. 

14 Unseasonabie labour.|—Ver. 32.‘ Minerva,’ the name of the God- 
dess Minerva is here used for the exercise of the art of spinning, of which 
she was the patroness. The term ‘ intempestiva’ is approprintely ap- 
plied, as the arts of industry and fMigality, which were first invented by 
Minerva, but ill accorded with the idle and vicious mode of celebrating 
the festival of Bacchus. 

 Dereetis.]—Ver. 45, Lucian, speaking of De:cetis, or Derceto, says, 
‘T have seen in Pheenicia a statue of this goddess, of a very singular kind. 
From the middle upwards, it represents a woman, but below it terminates 
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tine'* believe to inhabit the pools, with thy changed form, scales 
covering thy limbs ; or rather how her daughter, taking wings, 
passed her latter years in whitened turrets ; or how a Naiad,"” 
bycharms and too potent herbs, changed the bodies of the young 
men into silent fishes, until shesuffered the same herself. Orhow 
the tree which bore white fruit former/y, vow hears it of purple 
hue, from the contact of blood. This story pleases her ; this, 
heeause it was no common tale, she began in manner sueh as 
this, while the wool followed the thread:— 

“Pyramus and Thisbe, the one the most beautcous of 
youths, * the other preferred before a// the dumsels that the 
East contained, lived in adjoining houses; where Semiramis 
is said to have surrounded her lofty city’ with walls of brick." 
The nearness caused their first acquaintance, and their first 
advances in Jove; with time their affection increased. They 
would have united themselves, too, by the tie of marriage, but 
their fathers forbade it. Athing which they could not forbid, they 
were both inflamed, with minds equally captivated. There is no 
one acquainted.with it; by nods and signs, they hold converse. 
Andthe morethe fire is smothered, the more, when so smothered, 
docs it burn. ‘The party-wall, common to the two houses, was 
eleft by a small chink, which it had got formerly, when it was 





thought by some to have been built by Semiramis, who consecrated it not 
to Juno, as is generally believed, but to her own mother, Dereeto. Ater- 
gatis was another name of this Gaddess. She was said, by an illicit 
amour, to have been the mother of Sciniramis, and in despair, to have 
thrown herself into a Jake near Ascaion, on which she was changed into a 
fish. 

6 Palestine. }—Ver. 46. Palastina, or Philistia, in which Ascalon was 
situate, was a part of ing in its south-western extremity, 

1 How a Naiad.|—Ver.49. The Naiad here mentioned is supposed to 
have been a Nymph of the Isiand of the Sun, called also Nosola, hetween 
‘Taprobana (the modern Ceylon) and the coast of Carmania (perhaps 
Coromandel), who was in the habit of changing such youths as fell into 
her hands into fishes, As a reward for her cruelty, she herself was 
changed into a fish by the Sun. 

VW Most beautecus of youths. j—Ver. 55. Clarke translates ‘juvenum 
puleherrimus alter,’ ‘ one of the most handsome of all the young fellows.’ 

'8 Her lofty city.]—Ver. 57. The magnificence of ancient Babyion 
has been remarked by many ancient writers, from Herodotus downwards. 
Its walls are said to have been 60 miles in compass, 87 feet. in thickness. 
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built, This defect, remarked by no one for so many ages, you 
lovers (what does not love perceive ?) first found one, and you 
made it a passage for your voices, and the accents of love 
used to pass through it in safety, with the gentlest murmur. 
Oftentimes, after they hadtaken their stations, Thisbe ononeside, 
and Pyramus on the other, and the breath of their mouths had 
been mutually caught by turns, they used to say, ‘ Envious wall, 
why dost thou stand in the way of lovers? what great matter 
were it, for thee to suffer us to be joined with our entire bo- 
dies? Or if that is too much, that, at least, thou shouldst 
open, for the exchange of kisscs. Nor are we ungrateful; we 
confess that we are indebted to thee, that a passage has been 

iven for our words to our loving ears. Having said thus 
much, in vain, on their respective sides, about night they said, 
‘ Farewell ;’ and gave those kisses-each on their own side, which 
did not reach the other side. 

“The following morning had removed the fires of the night, 
and the Sun, with his rays, had dried the grass wet with rime, 
when they met together at the wonted spot, Then, first com- 
plaining much in low murmurs, they determine, in the silent 
night, to try to deceive their keepers, and to steal out of doors; 
and when they have left the house, to quit the buildings of the 
city as well; but that they may not have to wander, roaming 
in the open fields, to meet at the tomb of Ninus,” and to con- 
ceal themselves beneath the shade of a tree. ‘There was there 
a lofty mulberry tree, very full of snow-white fruit, quite close 
to acold spring. ‘The arrangement suits them ; and the light, 
seeming to depart but slowly, is buried in the waters, and from 
the same waters the night arises. The clever Thisbe, turning _ 
the hinge, gets out in the dark, and deceives her attendants, 
‘and, having covered her tace, arrives at the tomb, and sits 
down under the tree agreed upon ;.love made her bold. Lo! a 
lioness approaches, having her foaming jaws besmeared with 
the recent slaughter of oxen, about to quench her thirst with , 
the water of the neighbouting spring. The Babylonian 

® The tomb of Ninus.]—Ver. 88. According to Diodorus Siculus, the 
eepulchre of Ninus, the first king of Babylon, was ten stadia in length, 
‘and nine in depth; it had the appearance of a vast citadel, and was at a 
‘eonsiderable distance from the city of Babylon. Commentators have 2X 
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Thisbe sees her at a distance, by the rays of the moon, and 
with a trembling foot she flies to'a dark eave; and, while she 
flies, her veil falling from her back, she leaves it behind. 
When the savage lioness has quenched her thirst with. plen- 
teous water, as she is returning into the woods, she tears the 
thin covering, found by chance without Thisbe herself, with 
her blood-stained mouth. 

«Pyramus, going out later than Thisbe, saw the evident foot- 
marks of a wild beast, in the deep dust, and grew pale all over 
his face. But, as soon as he found her veil, as well, dyed with 
blood, he said; ‘One night will be the ruin of two lovers, of 
whom she was the most deserving of a long life. My soul is 
guilty ; ’tis I that have destroyed thee, much to be lamented ; 
who bade thee to come by night to places full of terror, and 
came not hither first. 0, whatever lions are lurking beneath 
this rock, tear my body in pieces, and devour my accursed en- 
trails with ruthleas jaws. But itis the part of a coward to wish 
for death.’ He takes up the veil of Thisbe, and he takes it with 
himself to the shade of the tree agreed on, and, after he has 
beatowed tears on the well-known garment, he gives kisses 
to the sume, and he says, ‘Reccive, now, a draught of my 
blood as well!’ and then plunges the sword, with which he is 
girt, into his bowels; and without delay, as he is dying, he 
draws it out of the warm wound, As he falls on his back upon 
the ground, the blood spirts forth on high, not otherwise than as 
when a pipe is burst on the lead decaying,” and shoots out afar 
the liquid water from the hissing flaw, and cleaves the air with 
its jet. The fruit of the tree, by the sprinkling of the blood, 
are changed to a dark tint, and the root, soaked with the gore, 
tints the hanging mulberries with a purple hue. Behold !'not 
yet having banished her fear, Thisde returns, that she may not 
disappoint her lover, and seeks for the youth both with her 
eyes and her affection, and longs.to tell him how great dangers - 


a The lead decoying.|—Ver. 122» ‘Fistula’ here means ‘a water- 
pipe.’ Vitruvius speaks of three methods of conveying water; by chan- 
nels of masonry, earthen pipes, and leaden pipes. The latter were smaller, 
and more generally used; to them refereace is here made, “They were 
formed by bending plates of lead into a form, not cylindrical, but the sec. 
tion of which was oblong, and tapering towards the top like a pear. The 
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she has escaped. And when she observes the spot, and the 
altered appearance of the tree, she doubts if it 1s the same, 
so uncertain docs the colour of the fruit make her. While 
she is in doubt, she sees palpitating limbs thrutbing upon the 
blondy ground; she draws back her foot, and having her face 
paler than box-wood,” she shudders like the sea, which 
trembles™ when its surface is skimmed by a gentle breeze. 
But, after pausing a time, she had recognized her own lover, she 
smote her arms, undeserving of such usage, and tearing her 
hair, and embracing the much-loved body, she filled the gashes 
with her tears, and mingled her tokens of sorrow with his 
blood ; and imprinting kisses on his cold features, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Pyramus! what disaster has taken thee away from 
me? Pyramus! answer me ;’tis thy own Thisbe, dearest, that 
calls thee ; hear me, and raise thy prostrate features.’ 

“At the name of Thisbe Pyramus raised his eyes,now heavy 
with death, and, after he had seen her, he closed them again. 
After she had perceived her own garment, and beheld, too, the 
ivory sheath without its sword, she said, “Tis thy own hand, 
andiove, that has destroyed thee, ill-fated youth! I, too, have a 
hand bold enougA for this one purpose ; I have love as well ; this 
shall give me strength for the wound. I will follow thee in thy 
death, and I shall be culled the most unhappy cause and com- 
panion of thy fate; and thou who, alas! couldst be torn 
from me by death alone, shalt not be able, even by death, to be 
torn from me. And you, O most wretched parents of mine and 
his, be but prevailed upon, in this one thing, by the entreaties 
of us both, that you will not deny those whom their constant 
love and whom their last moments have joined, to be buried im 
the same tomb. But thou, O tree, which now with thy boughs 

® Paler than box-wood.J\—Ver. 134. From the light colour of box- 
wood, the words ‘buxo pallidiora,’ ‘ paler than boxweod,’ became a pro- 
verbial expression among the Romans, 

2s The sca which trembles.)—Ver. 136. Theripple, or shudder, which 
runs along the surface of the sca, hen a breath of wind is stirring in a 
calm, is very beautifully described here, and is worthy of notice. 

u The ivory sheath.)—Ver. 148. The ‘ vagina,’ or ‘sheath’ of the 
eword, was often highly decorated ; and we learn from Homer and Virgil, 
as well as Ovid, that ivory was much used for that purpose. The sheath 
was worn by the Greeks and Romans on the left side of the body, wo av 
to enable them to draw the sword from it, by passing the right hand in 
front of the bady.'to take hold of the hilt. with the thumb nert to the 
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dost overshadow the luckless body of dué one, art fated socn to 
cover those of two, Retain a token of this our fate, and ever 
bear fruit black and suited for mourning, as a memorial of the 
blood of us two.’ Thus she said; and having fixed the point 
under the lower part of her breast, she fell upon the sword, 
which still was reeking with his blood. : 

“Wer prayers, however, moved the Gods, and moved their 
parents. For the colour of the fruit, when it has fully ripened, 
is black ;> and what was left of them, from the funeral pile, 
reposed in the same urn.” 


EXPLANATION. e 


It is preity clear, as we have already seen, that the establishment of the 
worship of Bacchus in Greece met with great opposition, and that his 
priests and devotees published several miracles and prodigies, the more 
easily to influence the minds of their fellow men, Thus, the daughters of 
Minyas are said to have been changed into bats, solely because they neg- 
lected to join in the orgies of that God ; when, probably, the fact was, that 
they were either secretly despatched, or were forced to fly for their lives ; 
and their absence was accounted for to the ignorant and eredulous, by the 
invention of this Fable. The story of Derectis, as related by Diodorus 
Siculus, Pliny, and Herodotus, is, that having offended Venus, that God 
dess caused her to fall in love with a young man, by whom she hada 
daughter. In despair at her misfortune, she killed her lover, and exposed 
ler child, and afterwards drowned herself. The Syrians, lamenting her 
fate, built a temple near where she was drowned, and honoured her as a 
Goddess, They stated that she was tured into a fish, and they there re- 
presented her under the figure of a woman down to the waist, and of a 
fish thence downwards. They also abstained from eating tish; though 
they offered them to her in sacrifice, and suspended gilded ones in her 
temple. Selden, in his Treatise on the Syrian Gods, suggests that the 
story of Dercetis, or Ater; was founded on the figure and worship of 
Dagon, the God of the [’hilistines, who was represented under the figure of 
a fish; and that the name of Atergutis is a corruption of ‘Adir Dagon,’ 
‘a great fish,’ which is not at all improbable. ‘The same anthor supposes 
that Dercetis was originally the same Deity with Venus, Astarte, Minerva, 
Juno, Isis, and the Moon ; and that she was worshipped under the name of 
Mylitta by the Assyrians, and as Alilac by the Arabians. Lucian tells us, 
that Dercetis was reported to have been the mother of Semiramis. 

Ovid and Iiyginus are the only authors that make mention of the story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, and both agree in making Babylon the scene of it. 
Tt seems to be rather intended as a moral tale, than to have been built upon 
any actual cireumstances. It affords a lesson to youth not to enter rashly 
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into engagements: and to parents not to pursue, too rigorously, the grati- 
fication of their own resentment, but rather to consult the inclination of 
their children, when not likely to be productive of unhappiness at a future 
period, 

The. reader cannot fail to call to mind the admirable travesty of the 
story by Shakspere, in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 





FABLE II. 

Tue Sun discovers to. Vulcan the intrigue between Mars and Venus, and 
then, hitnself, falls in love with Leucothée. Venus, in revenge for the 
discovery, resolves to make his amours unfortunate. 

¥leee she ended; and there was but a short time betwixt, and 

then Leuconoé began™ to speak. Her sisters held their pence, 

“Love has captivated even this Sun, who rules all things by 

his ethereal light. I will relate the loves of the Sun. This 

God is supposed to have been the first to see the adultery of 

Venus with Mars ; this God is the first to see every thing. He 

was grieved at what was done, and showed to the husband, the 

son of Juno,” the wrong done to his bed, and the place of 
the intrigue. Both his senses, and the work which his skilful 
right hand was ¢hen holding, quitted him on the instant. Imme- 
diately, he files out some slender chains of brass, and nets, and 
meshes, which can escape the eye. The finest threads cannot 
surpass that work, nor yet the cobweb that hangs from the 
top of the beam. He makes it so, too, as to yicld to a slight 
touch, and a gentle movement, and skilfully arranges it, drawn 
around the bed. When the wife and the gallant come into 
the same bed, being both caught through the artifice of the 
husband, and chains prepared by this new contrivance, they 
are held fast in the very midst of their embraces. 

“The Lemnian God immediately threw open the folding 
doors® of ivory, and admitted the Deities. There they lay 

2% Leuconoé began.]—Ver. 168, It is worthy of remark, how strongly 
the affecting tale of Pyramus and Thisbe contrasts with the loose story of 

the loves of Mars and Venus. e 
3 The son of Juno.j—Ver. 173. Vulcan is called ‘ Junonigena,’ be- 

cause, according to some,-he was the son of Junp alone. Other writera, 

however, say that he was the only sor. of Jupiter and Juno. 

%. The folding doors.)—Ver. 185. ‘he plural word ‘valve’ is often 
used to signify a door, or entrance, because among the aneients each door- 
way generally contained two doors folding to ther. The internal doors, 
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disgracefully bound. And yet many a one of the Gode, not 
the serious ones, could fain wish thus to become disgraced. 
The Gods of heaven laughed, and for a long time was thie 
the most noted story in all heaven. . The Cytherean” goddess 
exacts satisfaction of the Sun, in remembrance ot this be- 
trayal; and, in her turn, disturbs him with the like passion, 
who had disturbed her secret amours. What now, son of Hy- 
perion,” does thy beauty, thy heat, and thy radiant light avail 
thee? For thou, who dost burn ail lauds with thy flames, 
art now burnt with a new flame; and thou, who oughtst to be 
looking at everything, art gazing on Leucothoé, and on one 
maiden art fixing those eyes which thou oughtst to be fixing 
on the universe. At one time thou art rising earlier in the 
Eastern sky ; at another thou art setting late in the waves ; 
and in taking time to gaze on her, thou art lengthening the 
hours of mid-winter. Sometimes thou art eclipsed, and the 
trouble of thy mind affects thy light, and, darkened, thou 
fillest with terror the breasts of mortals. Nor art thou pale; 
because the form of the moon, nearcr to the earth, stands in 
thy way. It is that passion which occasions this complexion. 
Thou lovest her alone, neither docs Clymene, nor Rhodos,” 
nor the most beauteous mother” of the Awan Circe engage 
thee, nor yet Clytie, who, though despised, was longing for thy 
embraces; at that very time thou wast suffering these. griev- 
ous pangs. Leucothoé occasioned the forgetting of many a 
damsel ; she, whom Eurynome, the most beauteous of the per- 


or valves was usually wide enough to permit persons to pass each other in 
egress and ingress without opening the other door as well. Sometimes 
each valve was double, folding like our window-shutters 

% Cytherean.J|—Ver. 190. Cythera was an island on the southern 
coast of Laconia ; where Venus was supposed to have landed, after she had 
risen from the sea. It was dedicated to her worship. 

* Hyperion.|—Ver. 192, He was the son of Coelus or Uranus, and the 
father of the Sun. The name of Hyperion is, however, often given by 
the poets tu the Sun himself. . 

3 Rhodos.|—Ver. ‘204. She was damsel of the Isle of Rhodes, the 
daughter of Neptune, and, according to some, of Venus, She was greatly 
beloved by Apollo, to whom she bore seven children. 2 

8 Heauteous mother.|—Ver. 205. This was Persa, the daughter of 
Oceanus, and the mother of the enchantress Circe, who is Tere called 
 Exa,’ from ea, a city and peninsula of Colchis. Circe is referred to 
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fume-bearing® nation produced.’ But after her daughter 
grew up, as much as the mother excelled all other Nymphs, so 
much did the daughter exeel the mother. Her father, Orcha- 
mus, ruled over the Achemenian® cities, and he is reckoned 
the seventh in descent from the ancient Belus.® 

“The pastures of the horses of the Sun are under the 
Western sky ; instead of grass, they have ambrosia.” That 
nourishes their limbs wearied with their daily service, and re- 
fits them for labour. And while the coursers are there eating 
their heavenly food, and night is taking her turn ; the Ged 
enters the beloved chamber, changed into the shape of her mo- 
ther Eurynome, and belolds Leucothoé among twice six hand- 
maids, near the threshold, drawing out the smooth threads with 
her twirling spindle. When, therefore, as though her mother, 
he has given kisses to her dear daughter, he says, ‘There is a 
secret matter, which I have to mention; maids, withdraw, and 
take not from a mother the privilege of speaking in private 
with her daughter? They obey ; and the God being left in 
the chamber without any witness, he says, ‘I am he, who 
measures out the long year, who beholds all things, aud through 
whom the earth sces all things ; the eye, ia fact, of the universe. 
Believe me, thou art pleasing to me.’ She is affrighted ; and 
in her alarm, both her distaff and her spindle fall from her re- 
laxed fingers. Her very fear becomes her ; and he, no longer 
delaying, returns to his true shape, and his wonted beauty. 
But the maiden, although startled at the unexpected sight, 
overcome by the beauty of the God,"* and dismissing aél 
complaints, submits to his embrace. 





8 Perfume-bearing.J—Ver. 209. Being born in Arabia, the producer 
of all kinds of spices and perfumes, which were much in request among 
the ancients, for the purposes of sacrifice. 

H Produced.|—Ver. 210. Eurynome was the wife of Orchamus, and 
wis the danghter of Oceanus and Tethys. 

® stchemenian.J—Ver. 212. | Persia is called Achemenian, from 
Achemenes, one of its former kirlgs. 

38 Ancient Belus.]—Ver. 213. The order of descent is thus reckoned 
from Belus; Abas, Acrisius, Danaé, Perseus, Bachamon, Achemenes, and 
Orchamus. 

8% Ambrosia.]|—Ver. 215. Ambrosia was said to be the food of the 
Deities, and nectar their drink. . 

B* Beauty of tie God.j—Ver. 233. Clarke translates, ‘ Virgo victa 
yitore Dei, ‘ The young lady—charmed with the spruceness of the God,’ 
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EXPLANATION. 


Plutarch, in his Treatise ‘ How to read the Poets,” snggests a curious ex« 
planation of the discovery by the Sun of the intrigue of Mars and Venus. 
He says that such persong as are born under the conjunction of the planets 
Mars and Venus, are naturally of an amorous temperament; but that if 
the Sun does not happen then to be at a distance, their indiscretions will be 
vety soon discovered, 

Palwphatus gives a historical solution to the story. He says that He- 
linus, the son of Vulcan, king of Egypt, resolving to canse his father’s laws 
against adultery to be strictly observed, and having been iutormen that a 
lady of the court had an intrigue with one of the courtiers, entered her 
apartment in the night, and obtaining ocular proof of the courtier's guilt, 
saused him to be severely punished. Le also tells us that the similarity of 
the name gave birth to the Fable which Homer was the first to relate, with 
a small variation, and which is here copied by Ovid. Libanius, de- 
ploring the burning of the Temple of Apollo near Antioch, complains of 
the ingratitude of Vulcan to that God, who had formerly discovered to 
him the infidelity of his wife ; a subject upon which St. Chrysostom seems 
to think that the rhetorician would have done better to have been silent. 














FABLE IIT. 


Chyrry, ina fit of revenge, discovers the adventure of Lencothoé to her 
father, who orders her to be buried alive, The Sun, grieved at her 
misfortune, changed her into the frankincense tree; he also despises 
the informer, who pines away for love of him, and is at last changed 
into the sun-flower. 

Cure envied her, (for the love of the Sun® for her had not 

been moderate), and, urged on by resentment at a rival, she 

published the intrigue, and, when spread abroad, brought it 
to the notice of her father. He, fierce and unrelenting, cruelly 
buried her alive deep in the ground, as she entreated and 
stretched out her hands towards the light of the Sun, and 
cried, “Twas he that offered violence to me against my will ;” 
and upon her he placed a heap of heavy sand. The son of 

Hyperion scattered it with his rays, and gave a passage to 

thee, by which thou mightst beesable to put forth thy buried 

featuris. 
But thou, Nymph, couldst not now raise thy head smothered 
with the weight of the earth ; and there thou didst lie, a life. 


38 For the love of the Sun.j—Ver. 234. This remark is added, to shew 
“mat the God had not been sufficiently cautious in his courtship of her 
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less body. The governor cf the winged steeds is said to have 
beheld nothing more afflicting than that, eince tne lightnings 
that caused the death of Phaéton. He, indeed, endeavours, if 
he can, to recall her cold limbs to an enlivening heat, by the 
strength of his rays. But, since fate opposes attempts so 
great, he sprinkles both her body and the place with udoriferous 
nectar, and having first uttered many a complaint he says, 
“ Stil} shalt thou reach the skies,” Immediately, the body, 
ateepel in the heavenly nectar, dissolves, and‘moistens the 
earth with ite odoriferous juices ; and a shoot of frankincense 
having taken root by degrees through the clods, rises up and 
bursts the biliock with its top. . 

But the auti or of light came no more to Clytie (although 
love might have excused her grief, and her grief’ the betrayal); 
and he put an end to his intercourse with her. From ‘that 
time she, who had made so mad a use of her passion, pined 
away, loathing the o¢ler Nymphs; and in the open air, 
night and day, she sat-on the bare ground, with her. hair 
dishevelled and unadorned. And for nine days, without water 
or food, she subsisted in her fast, merely on dew and her own 
tears ; and she did not raise hersclf from the ground. She only 
used to look towards the face of the God as he moved along, 
and to turn her own features towards him. They say that her 
limbs became rooted fast in the ground ; and a livid palenesa 
turned part of her colour into that of a bloodless plant. 
There is a redness in some part; and a flower, very like a 
violet,” conceals her fuce. Though she is held fast by a root, 
she turus towards the Sun, and ¢hough changed, she s¢il/ retains 
her passion. 

EXPLANATION. 


No ascertained historical fact can be found as the basis of the story of 
Leucothoé being buried alive by her father Orchamus, or of her rival 





pee aes 

8 Reach the skies.|—Ver. 251. That is to say, “You shall arise from 
the earth as a tree bearing frankjncense: the gums of which, burnt in 
sacrifice to the Gods, shall reach the heavens with their sweet odours.’ 
Persia and Arabia have been celebrated. by the poets, ancient and modern, 
for their great fertility in frankincense‘and other aromatic plants. 

© Like a violet.\—Ver. 268. . This cannot mean the large yellow plant 
which is called the sun-flower. The small aromatic flower which we call 
heliotrope, with its violet hue and delightful perfume, more nearly answere 
the description. The larger flower probably derived its name from the 
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Clytie being metamorphosed intoa sun-flower. The story stems to have 
been most bably simply founded on principles of natural philosophy. 
Leucothod, it is not unreasonable to suppose, may have heen styled the 
daughter of Orchamus, king of Persia, for uo other reason but because 
that Prince was the first to introduce the frankin -»nse tree, which was 
called Leucothod, into his kingdom ; and it was added that she fell in love 
with Apollo, because the tree produces an aromatic drug much used in 
physic, of which that God was fabled to have been the inventor. The 
jealousy of Clytie was, perhaps, founded upon a fact, stated ‘by some 
naturalists, that the sunflower is a plant which kills the frankincense tree, 
when growing near it. Pliny, however, who aseriies several properties 
to the sun-flower, does not mention this among them. 

Orchamus is nowhere mentioned by the ancieut writers, except hi the 
present instance, 








FABLE Ly, 

Dapunts is turned into a stone, Seython is changed from a man into a 
woman, Celmus is changed into adamant. Crocus and Smilax are made 
into flowers. ‘The Curetes are produced from a shower. 

Tus she spoke ; and the wondrous deed charms their ears, 

Some deny that it was possible to be done, some aay that 

real Gods can do all things; but Bacchus: is not one of 

them. When her sisters have become silent, Aleithoé is called 
upon ; who running with her shuttle through the warp of the’ 
hanging web, says, “I keep silence upon the well-known 
amours of Daphnis, the shepherd of Ida,” whom the resent- 
ment of the Nymph, his paramour, turned into a stone. Such 
mighty grief inflames those who are in love. Nor do I relate how 
once Seython, the law of nature being altered, was of both 

sexes first a man, then a woman.’ Thee too, T pass by, O 

Celmus, now adamant, formerly most attached to Jupiter wher 

little ; and the Curetes, sprung from a plenteous shower of 

rain ; Crocus, too, changed, together with Smilax,* into little 
flowers; and I will entertain your minds with a pleasing novelty. 
© Shepherd of Tda\~Ver. 277. This may mean either Daphnis of 

Crete, or of Phrygia; both thosg countries there was a mountain 

gamed Ida. ¥ ’ 
© The Curctes \—Ver. 282, According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

the Curetes were the aucient inhabitants of Crete. We may here remark, 
that the story of their springing from the earth after a shower of Yain, 
seems to have no other foundation than the tact of their having been 
uf the race of the Titans; that is, they were descended from Uranus, or 
Caelus and ‘lita, by which names were meant the heaven and the earth 
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EXPLANATION. 


Most probably, the story of the shepherd Daphnis heing turned into 9 
stone, was no other than an allegorical method of expressing the insensibility 
of an individual. Thalia was the nameof the Nymph who was thus affronted 
by Daphnis. 

The story of Scython changing his sex, is perhaps based upon the fact, 
that the country of Thrace, which took the name of Thracia from a famous 
sorceress, was before called Scython; and that as it lost a name of the 
masculine gender for one of the feminine, in after times it became reported 
that Scython had changed sexes. 

Pliny tells us that Celmus was a young man of remarkable wisdom and 
moderation, and that the passions making no impression on him, he was 
changed into adamant. Some, bow , assert that he was foster-father 
to Jupiter, by whons he was enclosed in an impenetrable tower, for re- 
vealing the immortatity of the Gods, 
ding 10 one aceount, Croeus and Smilax were a constant and happy 
married couple, who for their chaste and innocent life were said to have 
been changed into flowers ; but another story is, that Crocus was a youth 
beloved by Simlax. and that on his rejecting the Nymph’s advances, they 
were both turned into flowers, 

The story of the Curetes being sprung from rain, is possibly founded an 
the report that they were descended from Uranus and Tita, the Heaven 
and the Earth. Some suppose them to have been the original inhabitants 
of the isle of Crete; and they are said to have watched over the infancy 
of Jupiter, by whom they were afterwards siain, for having concealed 
Epaphus from his wrath. 


















FABLE IV. 


Tue Naiid Salmacis falls in Jove with the youth Hermaphroditus, who re- 
jects her advances. While he is bathing, she eaps into the water, and 
seizing the youth in her arms, they become one body, retaining their 
different sexes, 


Learn how Salmacis became infamous, and why it enervates, 
with its enfeebling waters, and softens the limbs bathed in it. 
The cause is unknown ; Sué the properties of the fountain are 
very well known. ‘The Naiads nursed a boy, born to Mereury 
of the Cythercan Goddess iw the caves of Ida; whose face was 
such that therein both mother and father could be discerned ; 
he likewise took his name from them. As soon as he had com: 
pleted thrice five years, he forsook his native mountains, and 
eaving Ida, the place of his nursing, he loved to wander over 


are—l, Withwind, @ kind of herb. 2. The yew tree. 3. A kind of oak 
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uaknown spots, and to see unknown rivers, his curiosity les 
sening the fatigue. He went, too, to the Lycian“ cities, ana 
the Carians, that border upon Lycia. Here he sees a pool of 
water, clear to the very ground at the bottom ; here there are 
no fenny reeds, no barren sedge, no rushes with their sharp 
points. The water is translucent; but the edges of the pool are 
enclosed with green turi, and with grass ever verdant. A Nymph 
dwells there ; but one neither skilled in hunting, nor aceustomed 
to bend the bow, nor to contend in speed ; the only one, too, of 
afl the Naiads not known to the swift Diana. The report is, 
that her sisters often said to her, ‘ Salmacis, do take either the 
javelin, or the painted quiver, and unite thy leisure with the toils 
of the chase.’” She takes neither the javelin, nor the painted 
quiver, nor does she unite her leisure with the toils of the chase. 
But sometimes she is bathing her beauteous limbs in her own 
spring; and often is she straitening her hair with a comb of 
Citorian boxwood,* and consulting the waters, into which she 
looks, what is befitting her. At other times, covering her body 
with a transparent garment, she reposes either on the soft 
leaves, or on the soft grass. Ofttimes is she gathering flowers. 
And then, too, by chance was she gathering them when she 
heheld the youth, and wished to possess him, thus secn, 

But though she hastened to approach the youth, still she did 
not approach him before she had put herself in order, and 
before she had surveyed her garments, and put on her best 
looks, and deserved to be thought beautiful. Then thus did 
she begin to speak: ‘O youth, most worthy to be thought to 
be a God! if thou art a God, thou mayst well be Cupid; but, 
if thou art a mortal, happy are they who begot thee, and 
blessed is thy brother, and fortunate indeed thy sister, if thou 
hast one, and the nurse as we// who gave thee the breast. But 
fav, far more fortunate than all these is she; if thou hast any 
wife, if thou shouldst vouehsafe any one the honour of mar- 


4 Lycian.J— Ver. 296. Lycia was@ province of Asia Minor, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Caria was another province, adjoining 
to Lycia. 

* Cilorian boxwood.]— Ver. 311. Citorus, or Cythorus. was a 
mountain of Paphlagonia, famous for the excellence of the wood of the 
bex trees that grow there. The Greeks and Romans made their combs of 
it The Ex:ptians used them made of ivory and woud, and toothed on 
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riage. And if any one is thy wife, then let my pleasure 
be stolen; but, if thou hast none, let me be thy wife, and © 
let us unite in one tie.” After these things said, the Naiad 
is silent; a blush tinges the face of the youth: he knows not 
what love is, but even to blush becomes hirh. Such is the 
colour of apples, hanging on a tree exposed to the sun, or of 
painted ivory, or of the moon blushing beneath her brightnesa 
when the aiding cymbals“ of brass are resounding in vain. 
Upon the Nymph desiring, without ceasing, such kisses at 
least as he might give to his sister, and now laying her hands 
upon.his neck, white as ivory, he says, “ Wilt thou desist, or 
am I to fly, and to leave this place, together with thee ?”” 
Salmacis is affrighted, and says, “I freely give up this 
spot to thee, stranger,’ and, with a retiring step, she pretends 
te go away. But then looking back, and hid in a covert of 
shrubs, she lies concealed, and puts her bended knees down 
to the ground. But he, just like a boy, and as though unob- 
served on the retired sward, goes here and there, and in the 
xportive waves dips the soles of his feet, and then his fect aa far 
as his ankles. Nor is there any delay; being charmed with 
the temperature of the pleasant waters, he throws off his soft 
garments from his tender body. ‘hen, indeed, Salmacis is 
astonished, and burns with desire for his naked beauty. The 
eyes, too, of the Nymph are on fire, no otherwise than as 
when the Sun,” most brilliant with his clear orb, is reflected 


4 ‘The aiding cymbals,|—Ver. 333. The witches and magicians, in 
ancient times, and especially those of Thessaly, professed to be able, with 
their charms and incantations, to bring the moon down from heaven.. The 
truth of these assertious being commonly believed, at the period of an 
eclipse jt was supposed by the multitude that the moon was being ‘subs 
jected to the spells of these magicians, and that she was struggting (labo- 
ralat) against them, on which the sound of drums, trumpets, and cymbals 
was resorted to, to distract the attention of the moon, and to drown the 
charms repeated by the enchanters, for which reason, the instruments em- . 
ployed for the purpose were styled ‘ auxiliares.’ aS 

7 As when the Sun.j—Ver, 349g Bailey gives this explanation of the 
passage,—‘ The eyes of the Nymph seemed to aparkle and shine, just as 
the rays of the sun in a clear sky when a looking-glasa is placed against 
them, for then they seem most splendid, and contract the fire.’ From the 
imention of the eyes of the Nymph burning * flagrant,’ we might be: almost 
justified in concluding that ‘ speculum’ means here not a mirror, but a 
burning-glass. The ‘specula,’ or looking-glaeses, of the ancients were 
usually made of metal, either a composition of tin and copper, a 
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from the opposite image of a mirror. With difficulty does 
she endure delay ; hardly does she now defer her joy.” Now 
she longs to embrace him; and now, distracted, she can hardly 
contain herself. He, clapping his body with his hollow palms, 
swiftly leaps int8 the stream, and throwing out his arms a.ter- 
nately, shines in the limpid water, as if any one were to cover 
statues of ivory, or white lilies, with clear glass. 

“T have gained my point,” says the Naiad; “see, he is 
mine!”’ and, all her garments thrown aside, she plunges in the 
midat of the waters, and seizes him resisting her, and snatches 
reluctant kisses, and thrusts down her hands, and touches his 
breast against his will, and clings about the youth, now one 
way, and now another. Finally, as he is struggling agnitist 
her, and desiring to escape, she entwines herself about him, 
like a serpent which the royal bird takes up and is bear- 
ing aloft; and as it hangs, it holds fast his head and feet, and 
enfolds his spreading wings with its tail. Or, as the ivy is wont 
to wind itself along the tall trunks of trees; and as the poly- 
pus“ holds fast its enemy, caught beneath the waves, by letting 
down his suckers on all sides; so does the descendant of Atlas® 
still persist, and deny the Nymph the hoped-for joy. She 
presses him hard; aud clinging to him with every limb, as she 
holds fast, she says, “ Struggle as thou mayst, perverse one, atill 
thou shalt not escape. So ordain it, ye Gods, and let no time 


the obsidian stone, or, as it is now called, the Icelandic agate, as being used 
for this purpose. Nero is said to have used emeralds for mirrors. Pliny 
the Elder says that mirrors were made in the glass-houses of Sidon, 
which consisted of glass plates, witn leaves of metal at the back; they 
were probably of an inferior character, Those of copper and tin were 
made chiefly at Brundisium. The white metal formed from this mixture 
soon becoming. dim, a sponge with powdered pumice stone was usually 
fastened to the mirrors made of that composition. They were generally 
sinall, of a round or oval shape, and having a handle; and female slaves 
usually held them, while their mistresses were performing the duties of 
the toilet. Sometimes they were fastened to the walls, and they were 
occasionally of the length of a person’ body. Venus was supposed often 
to use the mirror; but Minerva repudiated the use of it. 

 Polypus.j—Ver. 366. This isa fish which entangies its prey, mostly 
consisting of shell fish, in its graat number of feet or feelers. Ovid here 
calls them ‘flagella ;’ but in the Halieuticon he styles them ‘ brachia’ aud 
‘crines.’ Pliny the Elder calls them ‘ crines’ and * cirri.’ 

* Descendunt of Atias.|—Ver. 368. Hermaphroditus was the great. 


grandson of Atlas; as the latter was the father of Maia, the mother of 
Fe ee) OF SY a nr ee be 
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separate him from me, nor me from him.’’  Tter prayers find 
propitious Deities, for the mingled bodies of the two are united,” 
and one human shape is put upon them; just as if any one 
should see branches beneath a common bark join in growing, 
and spring up together. So, when their bodies meet together 
in the firm embrace, they are no more two, and their form is 
two-fold, so that they can neither be styled woman nor boy ; 
they seem ¢o de neither and both. 

Therefore, when Hermaphroditus sces that the limpid waters, 
into which he had deseended as a man, have made him but half 
a male, and that his limbs ave softened in them, holding up 
his hands, he says, but now no longer with the voice ofa male, 
‘<Q, both father and mother, grant this favour to your son, 
who has the name of you both, that whoever enters these 
streams a man, may go out thence du¢ half a man, and that he 
may suddenly become effeminate in the waters when touched.” 
Both parents, moved, give their assent to the words of their 
two-shaped son, and taint the fountain with drugs of ambi- 
guous quality, 

EXPLANATION. 

The only probable solution of this story seems to have been the fact that 
there was in Caria, near the town of Halicarnassus, as we read in Vitruvius, 
a fountain which was instrumental in civilizing certain barbarians, who had 
been driven from that neighbourhood by the Argive colony established 
there, These men being obliged to repair to he fountain for water, and 
meeting the Greek colonists there, their intercourse not only polished 
them, but in course of time corrupted them, hy the introductiou of the lux~ 
uriows manners of Greece. Hence the fountain had the reputation of 
changing men into women. 

Possibly the water of that fountain, by some peculiar chetnical quatity, 
made those who drank of it become soft and effeminate, as waters are to 
he oecasionally found with extraordinary qualities, Lylius Gyraldas sug- 
evsts, that several disgraceful adventures happened near this fountain 
(which was enclosed by walls), which in time gave it a bad name. 








FABLE VI. 


Baccuvs, {o punish the daughters of Minyas for their contempt of his 
worship, changes them into bats, and their work into ivy and vine leaves, 


TERE was xow an end of their stories ; and still do the daugh- 


80 The two are united.)—Ver. 374. Clarke translates, ‘nam mixta 
Cae eS EE Gt EO tons ar pr RI, SOR Uae | NCD eet eR Naar SE ne 
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ters of Minyas go on with their work, and despise the God, and 
desecrate his festival; when, on a sudden, tambourines unseen 
resound with their jarring noise; the pipe, too, with the 
crooked horn, and the tinkling brass, re-echo ; myrrh and 
satfron shed their fragrant odours; and, a thing past all belief, 
their webs begin to grow green, and the cloth hanging in the 
Joom to put forth foliage like ivy. Part changes iuto vines, 
aud what were threads before, are vow turned into vine shoots, 
Vine branches spring from the warp, and the purple lends its 
splendour to the tinted grapes. 

And now the day was past, and the time came on, which 
you could neither call darkness nor light, but yet the very 
commencement of the dubious night aloug with the light. The 
house seemed suddenly to shake, and unctuous torches to 
burn, and the building to shine with glowing fires, and the 
fictitious phantoms of savage wild beasts to howl. Presently, 
the sisters ure hiding themselves throughout the smoking 
house, and in different places are avoiding the fires and the 
light. While they are seeking a hiding place, a membrane 
is stretched over their small limbs, and covers their arms 
with light wings; nor does the darkness suffer them to 
know by what ineans they have Jost their former shape. No 
feathers bear them up; yet they support themselves on pele’ 
lucid wings; and, endeavouring to speak, they utter a voice 
very diminutive even in proportion to their bodies, and express 
their low complaints with a squeaking sound. They frequent 
houses, not woods ; and, abhorring the light, they fly abroad 
by night. And from the late evening do they derive their 
name,” 


FABLE VIL. 


Tiatenony, being sent by Juno to the Palace of Athamas, causes him to 
become mad; on which he dashes his son Learchus to pieces against a 
wali. He then pursues his‘wife Jno, who throws herself headlong from 
the top of a rock into the sea, witle her other son Melicerta in her 
arms; when Neptune, at the intercession of Venus, changes them into 
Sea Deities. The attendants of Ino, wha have followed her in her 
flight, are changed, some into stone, and others into birds, as thev are 
about to throw themselves into the sea after their mistress. 


Bur then the Divine power of Bacchus is famed throuzhout all 
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Thebes; and his aunt is everywhere telling of the grex* 
might of the new Divinity ; she alone, out of so many sisters, is 
free from sorrow, except that which her sisters have occasioned. 
Juno beholds her, having her soglelevated with her children, 
and her alliance with Athamas, and the God her fosterchild. 
She cannot brook this, and says to herself, “* Was the child of a 
concubine able to transform the Meeonian sailors, and: to’ aver- 
whelm them in the sea, and to give the entrails of the son to 
be torn to pieces by his mother, and to cover the three daughtera 
of Minyas with newly formed wings? Shall Juno be able to do 
nothing but lament these griefs unrevenged? And is that 
sufficient for me? Is this'my only power? He himself in- 
structs me what to do. It is right to be taught even by an 
enemy. And what madness ean do, he shows enough, and 
more than enough, by the slaughter of Pentheus. Why should 
not Ino, ov, be goaded by madness, and submit to an example 
kindred to those of her sisters ?”” 

There is a shelving path, shaded with dismal yew, which 
leads through profound silence to the infernal abodes. Here 
languid Styx exhales vapours; and the new-made ghosts 
descend this way, and phantoms when they have enjoyed® 
funereal rites, Horror and winter possess these dreary ré- 
gions far and wide, and the ghosts newly arrived know not 
where the way is that leads to the Stygian city, or where ia 
the dismal palace of the black Pluto. The wide city has a 
thousand passages, and gates open on every side, And as the 
sea receives the rivers for the whole earth, so does that spot 
receive all the souls; nor is it ¢oo little for any amount of people, | 
from vb, ‘night ;’ and in Latin, ‘ vespertiliones,’ from ‘vesper,’ ‘ evening,’ 
on account of their habits. : 

© She alone.]—Ver. 419, This was Ino, whose only sorrows hitherto 
had been caused by the calamities which befell her sisters: and their off- 
spring: Semele having died a shocking death, Autonod having seen her 
kon Acteon changed into a stag, and then devoured by his dogs, and 
Agave having assisted in tearing to pieces her own son Pentheus, 

% When they have enjoyed.|—Fer. 435. The spirits whose bodies had 
not received the rites of burial, we learn from Homer and Virgil, were not 
allowed to pass the river Styx, but wandered on its banks for a hundred 

‘ears. . 
a So does that spot.j—Ver. 441. That is to say, whatever number of 
ghosts arrives therc, it receives them all with ease, and is not sensible of 
the increase of nuuw.ber ; either because the place itself is of. sucl 
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nor does it perceive the crowd to increase. The shades wander 
about, bloodless, without body and bones ; and some throng the 
place of judgment; some the abode of the infernal prince, 
Some pursue various callings, in imitation of their former 
life; their own punishment confines others, 

Juno, the daughter of Saturn, leaving her celestial habita- 
tion, submits to go thither, so much does she give way to hatred 
and to anger. Soon as she has entered there, and the 
threshold groans, pressed by her sacred body, Cerberus raises 
his threefold mouth, and utters triple barkings at the same 
moment, She summons the Sisters,” begotten of Night, terrible 
and implacable Goddess ‘They are sitting before the doors 
of the prison shut close with adamant, and are combing black 
vipers from their hair. Soon as they recognize her amid the 
shades of darkness, fhese Deities arise. This place is called 
“the accursed.” ‘Tityus* is giving his entrails to be man- 
gled, and is stretched over nine acres. By thee, Tantalus,” 
no waters are reached, and the tree which overhangs thee, 
starts away. Sisyphus, thou art either catching or thou art 
pushing on the stone destined to fall agai. Ixion” is whirled 

% The Sisters.J--Ver. 450 These were the Furies, fabled to be the 
daughters of Night and Acheron. They were three in number, ‘Tisiphone, 
Alecto, and Megara, and were supposed to be the avengers of crime and 
wickedness. 

86 Tuyus \--Ver. 456. Tityus was the son of Jupiter and Elara. On 
account of his enormous size, the poets sometimes style him a son of. the 
Earth. Attempting to commit violence upon Latona. he was slain by the 
arrows of Apollo, and precipitated to the infernal regions, where he was 
condemned to have his liver constantly devoured by a vulture, and then 
renewed, to perpetuate his torments. 

% Yantalus.]—Ver. 457. He was the son of Jupiter, by thé Nymph 
Flote. The crime for which he was punished is differently related by the 

jets. Some say, that he divulged the secrets of the Gods, that had been 
entrusted to hin; while others relate, that at an entertainment which he: 
gave to the Deities, he caused his own son, Pelops, to be served up, oo 
which Ceres inadvertently ate his shoulder. He was doomed to suffer in 
tense hunger and thitst, atid provisions of all kinds within his reach, 
which perpetually receded from him. 

8 Sisyphus.|—Ver. 459. Sisyphus, the son of Holus, was a daring 
robber, who infested Attica. He was slain by Theseus; and being sent to 
the infernal regions, was condemned to the punishment of rolling.2 great 
atone to the top of a mountain, which it had ne sooner reached than it fell 
down again, and renewed his labour. - 

8 Fxion.j—Ver. 461. Being advanced by Jupiter to heaven, he pre- 
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round, and both follows and flies from himself. The grand- 
daughters, too, of Belus, who dared to plot the destruction of 
their cousins, are everlastingly taking up the water which they 
lose. After the daughter of S has beheld all these with 
a stern look, and [xion before all; again, after him, looking 
upor Sisyphus, she says, “Why does he alone, of add the 
brothers, suffer cternal punishment? and why does a rich 
palace contain the proud Athamas, who, with his wife, has 
ever despised me?” And thea she explains the cause of her 
hatred and of her coming, and what it is she desires. What 
she desires is, that the palace of Cadmus shall not stand, and 
that the Sister Fwri¢s shall involve Athamas in crime. She 
mingles together promi-es, commands, and entreaties, and so- 
licits the Goddes When Juno has thus spoken, Tisiphone, 
with her locks-dishevelled as they are, shakes them, and throws 
back ‘from her face the snakes crawling over it ; and thus she 
says: ‘There is no need of a long preamble ; whatever thou 
commiandest, consider it as done; leave these hateful realins, 
and betake thyself to the air of a better heaven.” 

Juno returns, overjoyed ; and, preparing to center heaven, 
Tris," the daughter of ‘Thaumas, purifies her by sprinkling water, 
Wor is there any delay ; the persccuting 'Tisiphone" takes a 
torch reeking with gore, and pnts ona cloak red with fluid 
blood, and is sgirt w ith twisted snakes, and ¢hen govs forth from 
her abode. Mourning attends her as she goes, and Fright, 
and ‘Terror, and Madness with quivering features, She xo 
reaches the threshold ; the ‘Eolian door-posts are said to have 
shaken, and paleness tints the maple door; the Sun, too, 
flies from the place. llis wife is terrified at these prodigies ; 
Athamas, foo, is alarmed, and they are doth preparing to 
eave the house. The bancful Erinnys stands in the way, and 
blocks up the passage; and extending her arms: twisted 
round with folds of vipers, she shakes her Jocks; the snakes 
thus moved, emit a sound. Some lying about her shoul- 
ders, some gliding around h€r temples, send forth hissings and 




















eloud in her shape, on which Ixion begot the Centaurs." He was cast into 
Tartarus, and wasthere fastened toa wheel, which turned round incessantly. 
8% frig.|—Ver. 480. Iris was the daughter of Thaumas and Electra, aud 


the @ messenger of Juno. She was the Goddess of the Rainbow. 
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vomit forth corruption, and dart forth their tongues. Then 
she tears away two snakes from the middle of her hai, which, 
with pestilential hand, she throws against them. But these 
creep along the breasts of nd Athamas, and inspire them 
with direful intent. Nor dé they inflict any wounds upo» 
their limbs; it is the mind that feels the direfui stroke. 
She had brought, too, with her a monstrous composition of 
liquid poison, the foam of the mouth of Cerberus, and the 
venom of Echidna ;* and purposcless aberrations, and the 
forgetfulness of a darkened understanding, and crime, and 
tears, and rage, and the love of murder. All these were blended 
together; and, mingled with fresh blood she had boiled 
them in a hollow vessel of brass, stirred about with @ stalk of 
grecn hemlock. And while they are trembling, she throws 
the maddening poison into the breasts of them both, and 
moves their inmost vitals. Then repeatedly waving her torch 
in the same circle, she swiftly follows up the flames ¢ius ex- 
cited with fresh flames. Thus triumphant, and having executed 
her commands, she returns to the empty realms of the great 
Pluto; and she ungirds the snakes which she had put on, 
Immediately the son of Molus, filled with rage, cries out, 
in the midst ‘of his palace, “Ilo! companions, spread your 
vets in this wood; for here a lioness was just now beheld 
by me with two young ones.” And, in his madness, he follows 
the footsteps of his wife, as though of a wild beast ; and he 
snatches Learchus, smiling and stretching forth his little arms 
from the bosom of his mother, and three or four times he 
whirls him round in the air hike a sting, and, frenzied, he 
dashes in pieces™ the bones of the infant against the hard 
stones. Then, at last, the mother being roused (whether it 
was grief that caused it, or whether the power of the poison 
spread over her), yells aloud, and runs away distracted, with 
dishevelled hair ; and carrying thee, Melicerta, a little eid, in 





& Eehidna.J\—Ver. 501. ‘This word properly means, ‘a female viper ;' 
but it here refers to the Ilydra, or dragon of the marsh of Lerna, which 
Hercules slew, It was fabled to be partly a woman, and partly a serpent, 
and to have been begotten by Typhon. According to some accounts, this 
monster had seven heads. 

6 Dashes in pieces } 
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her bare armas, she cries aloud “‘ Evoé, Bacche."* At the name of 
Bacchus, Juno smiles, and says, “May thy fuster-child* do 
thee this service.” 

There is a rock™ that hangs ayer the sea; the lowest part 
is worn hollow by the waves, and defends the waters covered 
thereby from the rain. The summit is rugged, and stretches 
out its brow over the open sea. This Ino climbs (madness 
gives her strength), and, restrained by no fear, she casts her- 
self and her burden® into the deep ; the water, struck by 
her fall, is white with foam. But Venus, pitying the mis- 
fortunes of her guiltless grand-daughter,” in soothing words 
thus addresses her uncle: '‘O Neptune, thou God of the 
waters, to whom fell a power next after the empire of heaven, 
great things indecd do | request ; but do thou fake compassion 
on my kindred, whom thou seeest being tossed upon the bound- 
less Ionian sea; and add them to thy Deities. I have surely 
some interest with the sea, if, indeed, I once was foam formed 
in the hallowed deep, and my Grecian name jis derived* 
from that.” Neptune yields to her request ; and takes away 
from them all that is mortal, and gives them a venerable 
nfajesty; and alters both their name and their shape, and 


& Thy foster-child.J)—Ver. 524. Bacchus was the foster-child of Ino, 
who was the sister of his mother Semele. The remaining portion of the 
story of Ino and Melicerta is again related by Ovid in the sixth "book of 
the Fasti. y 

63 There ts a rock.)—Ver. 525, Pausanias calls this the Molarian rock, 
and says, that it was one of the Scironian rocks, near Megara, in Attica. 
It was a branch of the Geranian mountain. 

8 And her burden.)—Ver. 530. ‘This was her son Melicerta, who, ac- 
cordiug to Pausanias, was received by dolphins, and was landed by them 
on the isthmus of Corinth. 

7 Guilt ss yrand-daughter.)~Ver. 531. Venus was the grandmother 
of Ino, inasmuch as Hermione, or Ilarmouia, the wife of Cadmus, was the 
daughter of Mars and Venus. ‘4 

& Boundless Ionian sea.j— Ver. 535. The Fonian sea must be merely 
mentioned here as a general name & the broad expanse of waters, of which 
the Saronic gulf, into which the Molarian rock projected, formed part. 
Ovid may, however, mean to say that Ino threw herself from some rock 
in the Jonian sea, and not from the Melarian rock ; following, probably, 
the account of some other writer, whose works are lost. 

@ Grecian name is derived.J|—Ver. 538, Nenus was called Aphrodite, 
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ealls Palemon a Divinity,” together with his mothe: Leu- 
cothoé. 

Her Sidonian attendants,” so far as they could, tracing the 
prints of their feet, saw the last of them on the edge of the 
rock ; and thinking that there was no doubt of their death, 
they lamented the house of Cadmus, with their shands tearing 
their hair and their garments ; and they threw the cdium on 
the Goddess, as being unjust and tuo severe against the eon- 
cubine. Juno could not endure their reproaches, and said, 
“I will make you yourselves tremendous memorials of my 
displeasure.” Confirmation followed her words. For the one 
who had been especially attached, said, “I will follow the 
queen into the sea ;” and about to give the leap, she could not 
be moved any way, and adhering to the rock, there she stuck 
fast. Another, while she was attempting to beat her breast 
with the accustomed blows, perceived in the att8mpt that her 
arms had become stiff. One, as by chance she had extended 
her hands over the waters of the seca, becoming a rock, 
held out her hands in those same waters. You might 
see the fingers of another suddenly hardened in her hair, 
as she was tearing her locks seized on the top of her head 
In whatever posture each was found at the beyinning of 
the change, in the same she remaincd. Some became birds ; 
which, sprung from Ismenus, skim along the surface of the 
waves in those seas, with the wings which they have assumed. 


EXPLANATION, 


The story of Ino, Athamas, ani Melicerta appears to have heen based upon 
historical facts, as we are informed by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pausanias. 

Athamas, the son of 4olus, and great-grandson of Deucalion, having, 
on the death of Themisto, his first wife, married Ino, the daughter of 
Cadmus, divorced her soon afterwards, to marry Nephele, by whom he 
had Helle and Phryxus. She having been divorced in her turn, he took 
Ino back again, and by her had Learchus and Melacerta. Ino, not being 
able to endure the presence of the children of Nephele, endeavoured to 
destroy them. The city of Thebes being % that time afflicted with famine, 





A Divinity.]—Ver. 542, Ino and Meliccrta were worshipped as 
Divinities bo:h in Greece and at Rome. 

‘1 Sidonian attendants.|—Ver. 543. The Theban matrons are meant, 
who had married the companions of Cadmus tiiat accompanied him from 
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which was said to have been caused by Ino, who ordered the seed tu he 
parched before it was sown, Athamas ordered the oracle of Delphi to be 
consulted. The priests, either having been bribed, or the messengers 
having been corrupted, word was brought, that, to remove this afiliction, 
the children of Nephele.must be sacrificed. 

Phryxus heing warned of the designs of his step-mother, embarked ina 
ship, with his sister Helle, and sailed for Colchis, where he met with a kind 
reception from his kinsman Metes. The young princess, however, either 
becoming sea sick, anc leaning over the bulwarks of the vessel, fell over- 
board and was drowned, or died a natural death in the passage of the Hel- 
lespont, to which she gave its name from that circumstance. Athamas, 
having discovered the deceitful couduct of lug, in his rage killed her son 
Learchus, and sought her, for the purpose of sacrificing her to his vengeance, 
To avoid his fury, she fled with her sun Melicerta, and, being pursued, threw 
herself from a rock into the sea. Toconsole her relatives, the story was 
probably invented, that the Gods had changed Ino and Meliccrta into Sea 
Deities, under the names of Leucothoé and Palwmon, Melicerta was 
afterwards worshipped in the Isle of Tenedos, where children were uffered 
to him in sacrifice. In his hononr, Glaucus established the Isthmian 
games, which were celebrated for many ages at Corinth; and, being inter- 
rupted for a time, were revived by Theseus, in honour of Neptune. Leu. 
cothoé was also worshipped at Rome, and the Roman women used to offer 
up their vows to her for their brothers’ children, not daring to supplicate 
the Goddess for their own, because she had been unfortunate in hers. 
This Ovid tells us in the Sixth Book of the Fasti. The Romans gave the 
name of Matuta to Ino, and Melicerta, or Palemon, was called Portunus. 

The circumstance mentioned by Ovid, that some of Ino’s attendants 
were changed into birds, and others into rocks, is, perhaps, only a poetical 
niethod of saying that some of her attendants escaped, while others 
perished with her. 





FABLE VU. 


Tux misfortunes of his family oblige Cadmus to leave Thebes, and to 
retire with his wife Hermione to Illyria, where they are changed into 
serpents. 

Tue son of Agenor knows not that his daughter and his little 

grandson are xo Deities of the sea. Forced by sorrow, anda 

succession of calamities, and the prodigies which, many in num- 
ber, he had beheld, the founger flies from his city, as though the 
ill-luck of the spot, and not his own, pressed Aard upon him, 
and driven, in a long series of wandering, he reaches the coast 
of Illyria, with his exiled wife. And now, loaded with woes and 
with years, while they are reflecting on the first disasters of their 
t= id 
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by my ‘spear, at the time when, setting out from Sidon, I 
sowed the teeth of the dragon in the ground, a seed till then 
unknown? If the care of the Gods avenges this with resent- 
ment so unerring, I pray that I myself, as a. serpent, may be 
lengthened out into an extended belly.” Thus he says ; and, as 
aserpent, he is lengthened out into an extended belly, and per- 
ceives scales growing on his hardened skin, and his black body 
become speckled with azure spots; and he falls flat on his 
breast, and his legs, joined into one, taper out by degrees into 
a thin round point. His arms are still remaining ; those arms 
which remain he stretches out ; and, as the tears are flowing 
down his face, still that of a man, he says, ‘Come hither, wife, 
come hither, most unhappy one, and, while something of me 
et remains, touch me; and take my hand, while it is still a 
hand, and while I am not a serpent all over.” He, indeed, 
desires to say more, but, on a sudden, his tongue is divided 
into two parts. Nor are words in his power when he offers to 
apeak; and as often as he attempts to utter any complaints, he 
makes a hissing: this is the voice that Nature leaves him. His 
wife, smiting her naked breast with her hand, cries aloud, 
“Stay, Cadmus! and deliver thyself, unhappy one, from this 
monstrous form. Cadmus, what means this? Where are thy 
feet? where are both thy shoulders and thy hands? where is thy 
colour and thy form, and, while I speak, where all elae besides ? 
Why do ye not, celestial Gods, turn me as well into a similar 
serpent?” ‘%'hus she spoke; he licked the face of his wife, 
and crept into her dear bosom, as though he recognized her ; 
and gave her embraces, and reached her well-known neck. 
Whoever is by, (some attendants are present), is alarmed ; 
but the crested snakes soothe them with their slippery necks, 
and suddenly they are two serpents, and in joined folds they 
ereep along, until they enter the covert of an adjacent grove. 
Now, too, do they neither shun mankind, nor burt them with 
wounds, and the gentle serpents keep in mind what-once they 
were, . 


EXPLANATION 


After Cadmus had reigned at Thebes many years, a conspiracy was 
formed against him. Being driven from the throne, and his grandson 
Pentheus assuming the crown. he and his wife Permione retired into D- 
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inventea It is possible that it may have been based on the following 
grounds :— 

The Pheenicians were anciently called ‘ Achivi,’ which name they still re- 
tained after their establishmentin Greece. ‘Chiva’ being also the Hebrew, 
and perhaps Phoenician word for ‘a serpent,’ the Greeks, probably in re- 
ference to the Phocnician origin of Cadmus, reported, after his death, that 
he and his wife were serpents; and in time, that transformation may have 
been stated to have happened at the end of his life. According to Aulus 
Gellius, the ancient inhabitants of MWyria had two eyelids to each eye, and 
with their looks, when angered, they were able to kill those whom they 
beheld stedfastly. ‘lhe'Greeks hence called them serpents and hasilisks ; 
and, it is not unlikely, that when Cadmus retired among them, they said 
that he had become one of ‘the Mlyrians, otherwise a dragon, or a serpent. 
All the ancient writers who mention his history agree that Cadmus really 
did retire into Mlyria, where he first assisted the Enchelians in their war 
against the Illyrians. The latter were defeated, and, to obtain a peace from 
the Enchelians, they gave the crown to Cadmus; to which, on his death, 
his son Illyrus suceceded. The historian Christodorus, quoted by Pau- 
sanias, says that he built the city of Nygnis, in the country of the 
Enchelians. 

Some writers have supposed, upon the authority of Euhemerus, as 
quoted by Eusebius, that Cadmus was not the son of Agenor, but was 
oue of his officers, who eloped thence with Hermione, a singing girl. 
Others suppose that Cadmus is not really a proper name, but that it 
signifies a ‘leader,’ or ‘ conducto-;’ and that he received the name from lead. 
ing a colony into Greece. Bochax says that he was called Cadmus, because 
he came from the eastern part ot Pheenicia, which is called in Scripture 
‘ Cadmonia,’ or ‘ oriental ;’ and that Hermione probably received her name 
from Mount Hermon, 





FABLE IX. 


s, the son of Jupiter and Danaé, having killed Medusa, carries her 
head into Africa, where the blood that runs from it produces serpents. 
Atlas, king of that country, terrified at the remembrance of an oracle. 
which had foretold that his golden fruit should be taken by one of the 
sons of Jupiter, not only orders him to depart, but even resorts to 
violence to drive him away, on which Perseus shows him the Gorgon’s 
head, and changes him into a mountain. 





Bor yet their grandson, Baaghus, gave them both a great con- 
solation, under this change of form; whom India, subdued 
by him, worshipped as a God, and whom Achaia honoured 
with erected temples. Acrisius the son of Abas,” descended 
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of the same race,’ alone remained, to drive Lim from the 
walls of the Argive city, and to bear arms against the God, 
and to believe him not to be the offspring of Jove. Neither 
did he think Perseus to be the offspring of dupiter, whom 
Danaé had conceived in a shower of gold; but soon (so great 
is the power of truth) Acrisius was sorry, both that be had 
insulted the God, and that he had not acknowledged his 
grandson. The one was now placed in heaven, while the other, 
bearing the memorable spoil of the viperous monster, cut the 
yielding air with hissing wings ; and while the conqueror was 
hovering over the Libyan sands, bloody drops, from the 
Gorgon’s head, fell down, upon receiving which, the ground 
quickened them into various serpents. For this cause, that 
region is filled and infested with snakes. 

Carried. thence, by the fitful winds, through boundless space, 
he is borne now here, now there, just like a watery cloud, and, 
from the lofty sky, looks down upon the earth, removed far 7 
and he flies over the whole world. Three times he saw the coli 
Bears, thrice (lid he see the claws of the Crab ; ofttimes ho was 
borne to the West, many a time to the East. And now, the day 
declining, afraid to trust himself to the night, he stopped in 
the Western part of the world, in the kingdom of Atlas ; and 
there he sought a little rest, until Lucifer should usher 
forth the fires of Aurora, Aurora, the chariot of the day. 
Here was Atlas, the son of Iapetus, surpassing all men in 
the vastness of his body. Under this king was the extremity 
of the earth, and the sea which holds its waters under the 
panting horses of the Sun, and recvives the wearied chariot, 
For him, a thousand flocks, and as many herds, wandered over 
the pastures, and no neighbouring places disturbed the land. 
Leaves of the trees, shining with radiant gold, covered branches 
of gold, and apples of gold. « My friend,” said Perseus to - 
him, “if the glory of a noble race’ influences thee, Jupiter is 
the author of my descent; or if thou art an admirer of exploits, 
thou wilt admire mine. I beg of tlfee hospitality, and a resting 
place.” The other was mindful of an ancient oracle. The Pay. 
hassian Themis had given this response: “A time will come, 


73 Of the same race.)—Ver. 607. Some suppose that by this it is 
meant that as Belus, the father of Abas, and grandfather of Acrisius, was 
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Atlas, when thy tree shall be stripped of its gold, and a son of 
Jove shall have the honour of the prize.” Dreading this, Atlas 
hud enclosed his orchard with solid walls, and had given it to be 
kept by a huge dragon ;* and expelled all strangers from his 
territories. To Perseus, too, he says, “Far hence begone, lest the 
glory of the exploits, to which thou falsely pretendest, and 
Jupiter as well, be far from ‘protecting thee.” He. adda vio- 
lence as well to his threats, and tries to drive him from his 
doors, as he hesitates and mingles resolute words with per- 
suasive ones. Inferior in strength (for who could be a match 
for Atlas, in strength ?), he says “Since my friendship is of so 
little value to thee, accept his present ;” and then, turning his 
face away, he exposes on the left side the horrible features of 
Medusa. Atlas, great as he is, becomes a mountain, Now his 
beard and his hair are changed into woods ; his shoulders and 
his hands become mountain ridges, and what was formerly his 
head, is the summit on the top of the mountain. His bones 
hecome stones ; then, calarged on every side, he grows to an 
‘immense height, (so you willed it, ye Gods), and the whole 
heaven, with so many stars, rests upon him, 


EXPLANATION. 


The story of the seduction of Danné, the mother of Perseus, by Jupiter, in 
the form of a shower of gold, has been thus explained by some of the ancient 
writers. Acrisius, hearing of a prediction that Danaé, his daughter, should 
bring forth a child that would kill him, caused her to be shut in a tower 
with brazen gates, or, according to some, in a subterraneous chamber, 
covered with plates of that metal; which place, according to Pausanias, 
remained till the time of Perilaus, the king of Argos, by whom it was de- 
stroyed. The precautions of Acrisius were, however, made unavailing by 
his brother Preetus ; who, falling in love with his niece, corrupted the 
guards with gold, and gained admission into the tower. Danaé, being de. 
livered of Perseus, her father caused them to be exposed, in a boat to the 
mercy of the waves. Being cast on shore near Seriphus, the king, Poly- 
dectes, gave them a hospitable reception, and took care of the education 
of Perseus, : 

Diodorus Siculus says that the Gorgons were female warriors, who m- 
habited the neighbourhood of Lake Tritonis, in Libya. Pausanias explains 
the story of Medusa, by saying that she ruled the people in that neigh- 
bourhaod, and laid waste the lands of the nations in her vicinity. Perseus, 
having fied, with some companions, from Peloponnesus, surprised her by 
night, and killed her, together with her escort. The next morning, the 
beanty of her face appeared so remarkable that he ent: it off, and after- 

: 
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wards took it with him to Greece, to show it to the people, who could not 
took on it without being struck with astonishment. On this explanation 
we may remark, that if it is true, Perseus must have had more skill than 
the surgeons of our day, in being able to preserve the beauty of the 
features so long after death, 

Again, many of the ancient historians, with Pliny, Athenwnus, and 
Solinus, think that the Gorgons were wild women of a savage nature, 
living in caves and forests, who, falling on wayfarers, committed dreadfut 
atrocities. Palaphatus and Fulgentius think that the Gorgons really 
were three young women, possessed of great wealth, which they employed 
in a very careful manner; Phorcus, their father, having left them three 
islands, and a golden statue of Minerva, which they placed in their com- 
mon treasury. They had one minister in common for the management of 
their affairs, who used to go for that purpose from one island to another, 
whence arose the story that they had but one eye, and that they lent it 
to one another alternately: Perseus, a fugitive from Argos, hearing of the 
golden statue, determined to obtain it; and with that view, seized their 
minister, or, in the allegorical language of the pocts, took their eye away 
from them. He then sent them word, that if they would give him the 
statue, he would deliver up his captive, and threatened, in case of re- 
fusal, to put him to death, Stheno and Euryale consented to this; but 
Medusa ,resisting, she was killed by Perseus. Upon his obtaining the 
statue, which was called the Gorgon, or Gorgonian, he broke it in pieces, 
eud placed the head on the prow of his ship. As the sight of this, and 
the fame of the exploits of Perseus, spread terror everywhere, and caused 
passive submission to him, the fable originated, that with Medusa’s head 
he turned his enemies into stone. Lancing in the Isle of Seriphus, the 
king fled, with all his subjects; and, on entering the chief city, finding 
nothing but the bare stones there, he caused the report to be spread, that , 
he had petrified the inhabitants, 

Servius, in his Commentary on the Aneid, quotes an opinion of Am- 
monius Serenus, that the Gorgons were young women of such beauty as to 
make a great irapression on ail that saw them; for which reason they were 
said to turn them into statues. Le Clere thinks that tle story hears refe- 
rence to a voyage which the Phcenicians had made in ancient times to tha 
coast of Africa, whence, they bronght a great number of horses; and that 
the name ‘ Perseus’ comes from the Phunician word ‘ pharscha,’ ‘a horse- 
man,’ while the horse Pegasus was so called from the Phcenician ‘ pag- 
sous,’ ‘a bridled horse,’ according to the conjecture of Bochart. Alexander 
of Myndus, a historian quoted by Athenwus, says that Libya had an 
animal which the natives called ‘ gorgon;’ that it resembled a sheep, and 
with its breath killed all those who approached it; that a tuft of hair fell 
over its eyes, which was so heavy as to he removed with difficulty, for the 
purpose of seeing the objects around it ; but that when it was removed, by 
its looks it struck dead any person whom it gazed upon. He says, that in 
the war with Jugurtha, some of the soldiers of Marius were thus slain by 
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Athiopian Sea, the chief of which was called Cerna, according to Dio» 
dorug and Palephatus. {[t is not improbable that the Cape Verde Islands 
were called by this name. The fable of the transformation of Atlas into 
the mountain of that name may possibly have been based upon the simple 
fact, that Perseus killed him in the neighbourhood of that range, from 
which circumstance it derived the name which it has borne ever since 
‘The golden apples, which Atlas guarded with so much care, were pro- 
bably either gold mines, which Atlas had discovered in the mountains of 
his country, and bad secured with armed men and watchful dogs; or 
sheep, whose fleeces were extremely valuable for their fineness; or else 
oranges and lemons, and other fruits peculiar to very hot climates, for the 
production of which the poets especially remarked the country of Tingitana, 
(the modern Tangier,) as being very celebrated, 





FABLE X. 


Perseus, after his victory over Atlas, and his change into a mountain, 
arrives in Ethiopia, at the time when Andromeda is exposed to be de- 
voured by a monster. Ile kills it, and hides the Gorgou’s head under 
the sand, covered with sea weed and plants ; which are immediately 
turned into coral. He then renders thanks to the Gods for his victory, 
and marries Andromeda, At the marriage feast he relates the manner 
in which he had killed Medusa; and the reason why Minerva had 
changed her hair into serpents, 


Tux grandson of Hippotas® had shut up the winds in their 
eternal prison; and Lucifer who reminds men of their work, 
was risen in the lofty sky, in all his splendour. Resuming 
his wings, Perseus binds his feet with them on either side, and 
is girt with his crooked weapon, and cleaves the liquid air 
with his winged ancles. Nations innumerable being left be- 
hind, around and below, he beholds the people of the Aithio- 
dace and the lands of Cepheus. There the unjust Ammon” 

ad ordered the innocent Andromeda to suffer punishment for 
her mother’s tongue.” 


® Hippotas.]—Ver. 663. Molus, the God of the Winds, was the son 
of Jupiter, hy Acesta, the daughter of Hippotas. 

%® Ammon.]—Ver. 671. Supiter, with the surname of Ammon, had a 
temple in the deserts of Libya, wh®re he was worshipped under the shape 
ef aram ; a form which he was supposed to have assumed, when, in common 
with the other Deities, he fled fiom the attacks of the Giants. The oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon being consulted relative to the sea monster, which 
Neptune, at the request of the Nereids, had sent against the Ethiopians, 
answered that Andromeda must be exposed to be devoured by it; which 
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Soon as the descendant of Abas beheld her, with her annus 
bound to the hard rock, but that the light breeze was moving 
her hair, and her eyes were running with warm * tears, he 
would have thought her to bea work of marble. Unconsciously 
he takes fire, and is astonished; captivated with the appearance 
of her beauty, thus beheld, he almost forgets to wave his 
wings in the air. When he has lighted on the ground, he says, 
“O thou, undeserving of these chains, but rather of those by 
which anxious lovers are mutually unite? disclose to me, in- 
quiring both the name of this land and of thyself, and why 
thou wearest ¢hese chains.” At first she is silent, and, a virgin, 
she does not dare address® a man; and with her hands she 
would have concealed her blust.ng features, if she had not 
been bound ; her eyes, ’twas all she could do, she filled with 
gushing tears. Upon his often urging her, lest she should 
seem unwilling to confess her offence, she told the name both 
of the country and of herself, and how great had been the 
confidence of her mother in her beauty, All not yet being told, 
the waves roared, and a monster approaching,” appeared with its 
head raised out of the boundless ocean, and covered the wide 
expanse with its breast. The virgin shrieks aloud ; her mourn- 
ful father, and her distracted mother, are there, both wretched, 
bat the latter more justly so. Nor do they bring her any help 
with them, but tears suitable to the occasion, and Jamentations, 
and they cling round her body, bound to the rock. 

Then thus the stranger says: “ Plenty of time will be left 
for your tears hereafter, the season for giving aid is but short. 
lf were to demand her in marriage, 1, Perseus, the son of 
Jove, and of her whom, in prison, Jove embraced in the im- 
pregnating shower of gold, Perseus, the conqueror of the 
Gorgon with her serpent locks, and who has dared, on waving 
had dared to compare her own beauty with that of the Nereids. Cepheus, 
the son of Phoenix, was the father of Andromeda. 

7* Warm.|—Ver. 674. ‘Tepido, ‘warm,’ is decidedly preferable 
here to ‘ trepido,’ ‘ trembling.’ > 

78 Dare address.|\—Ver. 682. Heinsius thinks that ‘ appeliare’ here 
is aot the correct reading ; and suggests ‘ aspectare ;’ which seems to be 
more consistent with the sense of the passage, which would then be, ‘ and 
does not dare to look down upon the hero.’ 

® Monster approuching.|—Ver. 689. Pliny the Elder and Solinus tell 
tan that the bones of this monster were afterwards brought from Joppa, a 
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wings, to move through the ethereal air, I should surely be 
preferred before all as your son-in-law. To so many recom. 
mendations I endeavour to add merit (if only the Deities 
favour me). I only stipulate that she may be mine, if pre- 
served by my valour. Her. parents embrace the condition, 
(for who could hesitate?) and they entreat Ais aid, and pro- 
mise as well, the kingdom as a dowry. Behold! as a ship 
onward speeding, with‘the beak fixed ix i¢s prow, ploughs the 
waters, impelled by the perspiring arms* of youths; so the 
monster, moving the waves by the impulse of its breast, was as 
far distant from the rocks, as ¢hat distance in the mid space 
of air, which a Balearic string can pass with the whirled 
plummet of lead ; when suddenly, the youth, spurning the 
earth with his feet, rose on high into the clouds. As the 
shadow of the hero was seen on the surface of the sea, the 
monster vented its fury on the shadow so beheld. And as 
the bird of Jupiter, when he has espied on the silent plain a 
serpent exposing its livid back to the sun, seizes it behind ; 
and lest it should turn upon him its raging mouth, fixes his 
greedy talons in its scaly neck; so did the winged hero, in his 
vapid flight through the yielding air, press ‘the back of the 
monster, and the descendant of Inachus thrust hia sword up 
to the very hilt in its right shoulder, as it roared aloud. 
Tortured by the grievous wound, it sometimes raises itself 
aloft in the sir, sometimes it plunges beneath the waves, 
sometimes it wheels about, just like a savage boar, which a 
pack of hounds in full ery around him affrights. With awift 
wings he avoids the eager bites* of the monster, and, with his 
erooked sword, one while wounds its back covered with hol- 
low shells, where it is exposed, at another time the riba of its 
sides, and now, where its tapering tail terminates in that ofa 
fish. The mouster vomits forth from its mouth streams mingled 
with red blood; its wings, made heavy dy it, are wet with the 


80 The perspiring arms.|—Ver.%707. * Juvenum sudantidus acta lecertis* 
ia translated by Clarke, ‘forced forwards by the arms of sweating young 
fellows.’ 

"Bird of Jupiter |—Ver. 714. The eagle was the hird sacred to 
Jove. The larger kinds of birds which afforded auguries, from their mode 
of ficht were called ‘ prenetes.’> - my 
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spray. Perseus, not daring any longer to trust himself on 
his dripping pinions,” beholds a rock, which with its highest 
top projects from the waters wher becalmed, but is now covered 
by the troubled sea. Resting on that, and clinging to the 
upper ridge* of the rock with his left hand, three or four times 
he thrusts his sword through its entrails, aimed at by him. A 
shout, with applause, fills the shores and the lofty abodes of 
the Gods. Cassiope and Cepheus, the father, rejoice, and 
salute him as their son-in-law, and confess that he is the sup- 
port and the preserver of their house. 

Released from her chains, the virgin walks along, both the 
reward and the cause of hia labours. He himself washes his 
victorious hands in water taken from the sea; and that it 
may not injure the snake-bearing head with the bare sand, 
he softens the ground with leaves; and strews some weeds 

roduced beneath the sea, and lays upon them the face of 

edusa, the daughter of Phoreys. The fresh weeds, being still 
alive, imbibed the poison of the monster in their spong' 
pith, and hardened by its touch ; and felt an unwonted stift- 
ness in their branches and their leaves. But the Nymphs of 
the sea attempt the wondrous feat on many other weeds, and 
are pleased at the same result; and raise secd again from 
them seattered on the waves, Even now the same nature re- 
mains in the coral, that it receives hardness from contact with 
the air; and what was a plant in the sea, out of the sea be- 
comes stone. 

To three Deitics he erects as many altars of turf; the left 
one to Mercury; the tight to thee, warlike Virgin; the altar 
of Jove is in the middle. A cow is sacrificed to Minerva; a 
calf to the wing-footed God, and a bull to thee, greatest of 
the Deities. Forthwith he takes Andromeda, and the reward of 
an achievement so great, without any dowry. Hymeneus and 
Cupid wave their torches before them ; the fires are heaped with 
abundant perfumes. Garlands, too, are hanging from the 
houses ; flugeolets and lyres, and®pipes, and songs resound, the 
happy tokens of a joyous mind. The folding-doors thrown epen, 


% Hie dripping pinions.}—Ver. 730.‘ Talaria’ were either wings 
fitted to the ancles, or shoes having such wings fastened to them; they 
were supposed to be usually worn by Mercury. 


& Clinging to the upper ridge j—Ver. 733. ‘ Tenen: 
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the entire gilded halls are displayed, and the nobles of king Ce- 
pheus sit down at a feast furnished with splendid preparations. 
After they have done the feast, and have cheered tlieir ininds 
with the gifts of the generous Bacchus, the grandson of Abas 
inquires the customs and habits of the country. Imme- 
diately one of them, Lyncides, tells him, on his enquiring, the 
manners and habits of the inhabitants. Soon as he had 
told him these things, he said, “Now, most valiant Perseus, 
tell ns, I beseech thee, with how great valour and by what 
arts thou didst cut off the head all hairy with serpents.” The 
descendant of Abas tells them that there is a spot situate be- 
neath cold Atlas, safe in its bulwark of a solid mass; that, 
in the entrance of this, dwelt the two sisters, the daughters of 
Phoreys, who shared the use of a single eye; that he steal- 

thily, hy sly craft, while it was being handed over,” obtained 
possession of this by putting his hand in the way ; and that 
through rocks far remote, and pathless, and bristling with 
woods on their craggy sides, he had arrived at the abodes of 
the Gorgons, and saw every where, along the fields and fhe 
roads, statues of men and wild beasts turned into stone, from 
their natural form, at the sight of Medusa; yet that he him- 
self, from the reflection on the brass of the shield’ which his 
left hand bore, hcheld the visage of the horrible Medusa ; and 
that, while a sound sleep held her and her serpents eatranced, 
he took the head from off the neck ; and that Pegasus and his 
brother,” fleet with wings, were produced from the blood of 
her, their mother. He added, too, the dangers of his length- 


% Being handed over ]—Ver. 766. Of course, as they had but one eye 
between them, they must have both been blind while it was passing from 
one hand to another, so that Perseus could have had but little difficulty in 
effecting the theft here mentioned. 

% Hrass of the shi-fd.j—Ver. 783. This reflecting shield Perseus is 
said to have received from Minerva, and by virtue of it he wes enabled to 
see without being seen. Lucian says that Minerva herself held this re- 
fleeting shield before him, and bys it means afforded him the opportunity 
of seeing the reflection of Medusa® fignre ; and that Perseus, seizing her by 
the hair with his left hand, and keeping his eye fixed on the image re- 
flected in the shield, took his sword in his right, and cut off her head. and 
then, by the aid of his wings, flew away before the other Gorgon alsters 
were aware of what he had done. 

8) Pegueus and /us brother. |—Ver. 786. Pegasus and Chrysaor were 
two winged horses, which were fabled to have sprung up irom the blond 
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ened journey, ‘hemselves no fiction ;* what seas, what lands 
he had seen beneath him from on high, and what stars he had 
reached with his waving wings. 

Yet, before it was expected,” he was silent ; whereupon one 
of the nobles rejoined, inquiring why she alone, of the sisters, 
wore snakes mingled alternately with her hair. “ Stranger,” 
said he, “since thou euquirest on a matter worthy to be re- 
lated, hear the cause of the thing thou enquirest after. She 
was the most famed for her beauty, aud the coveted hope of 
many wooers ; nor, in the whole of her person, was any part 
more worthy of notice than her hair: I have met with some 
who said they had scen it. The sovereign of the sea is said to 
have deflowered her in the Temple of Minerva. The daughter 
of Jove turned away, and covered her chaste eyes with her 
shield. And that this might not be unpunished, she changed 
the hair of the Gorgon into hideous snakes. Now, too, that she 
may alarmn her surprised foes with terror, she bears‘in front upon 
her breast, those snakes which she ¢ius produced, 


. EXPLANATION. 

It is extremely difficult to surmise what may have given rise to many of 
the fabulous circumstances here narrated. [t has been conjectured by sume, 
that Pegasus and his brother Chrysaor, the two horses produced from the 
hlood of Medusa, y teally two ships in the harbour of the island where 
that princess was residing at the time when she was slain by Perseus; and 
that, on that event, they were seized by him. Perhaps they had the figure 
of a winged horse on the prow ; from whieh circumstance the fable had its 
origin. Possibly, the story of the production of coral from the blvod of 
Medusa may have originated in the fact, that on the defeat of the Gorgons, 
navigation became more safe, aud, consequently, the fishing for coral more 
common than it had been before. 

The story of the exposure of Andromeda may be founded on the 
fact, that she was contracted by ber parents against her will to some 
fierce, piratical prince, who infested the adjacent seas with his depre- 
dations ; and that the betrothal was made, on condition that he should 











* Themselves no fiction.}—Ver. 787... His dangers were not false or 
imaginary, inasmuch ag he was pursued by Sthenyo and Euryale, the 
sisters of Medusa, who were fabled to have Wings, and claws of iron on 
their hands. Ovid deals a sly hit in the words ‘non falsa pericula cursus,’ - 
at the tales of travellers, who, even in his day, seem to have commenced 
dealing in the marvellous; as, indeed, we may learn for ourselyes, on turning 
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allow the realms of her father, Cepheus, to be free and undisturoed ; Per- 
seus, being informed of this, slew the pirate, and Phineus having been 
kept in a state of inactivity through dread of the valour of Perseus, it was 
fabled that he had been changed into a stone. This interpretation of the 
story is the one suggested by Vossius. 

Some writers think, that Phineus, the uncle of Andromeda, was the 
enemy from which she was rescued by Perseus, and who is here represented 
wader the form of a monster: while others suggest that this monster was 
the name of the ship in which the pirate before mentioned was to hava 
carried away Andromeda. 


BOOK THE FIFTH, 





FABLE I. 


Wits Perseus is continuing the relation of the adventures of Meduss, 
Phineus, to whom Andromeda has been previously promised in marriage, 
rushes into the palace, with his adherents, and attacks his rival. A furious 
combat is the consequence, in which Perseus gives signal proofs of hia 
valour, At length, perceiving himself likely to be overpowered by the 
number of his enemies, he shews them the head of the Gorgon; on which 
Phineus and his followers are turned into statues of stone. After this 
vietory, he takes Andromeda with him to Argos, his native city, where 
he turns the usurper Prostus into stone, and re-establishes his grandfather 
Acrisius on the throne. 


Axp while the hero, the son of Danaé, is relating these things 
in the midst of the company of the subjects of Cepheus, the 
royal courts are filled with a raging multitude ; nor is the cla- 
mour such as celebrates a marriage-feast, but one which por- 
tends dreadful warfare. You might compare the banquet, 
changed into a sudden tumult, to the sea, which, when calm, 
the boisterous rage of the winds disturbs by raising its waves. 

Foremost among these, Phineus,' the rash projector of the 
onslaught, shaking an ashen spear with a brazen point, cries, 
“ Behold! now, behold! I am come, the avenger of my wife, 
ravished from me ; neither shall thy wings, nor Jupiter turned 
into fictitious gold, deliver thee from me.” As he is endea- 
vouring to hurl Ais lance, Cepheus cries out, ‘‘ What art thou 
doing? What fancy, my brother, impels thee, in thy madness, 
to this crime? _Is this the due aeknowledgment to return for 
deserts so great? Dost thou repay the life of her thus preserved, 
with this reward? ’Twas not Pergeus, if thou wouldst know 
the trath, that took her away from thee; but the incensed 


! Phineus.]—Ver. 8. He was the brother of Cepheus, to whom An- 
dromeda had been betrothed. There was another person of the same 
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majesty of the Nereids, and horned Ammon, and the monster of 
the sca, which came to be glatted with my bowels. She was 
snatched from thee at that moment, at which she was to have 
perished ; unless it is that thou dost, in thy cruelty, insist upon 
that very thing, that she should perish, and wilt be appeased 
ouly by my affliction. It is not enough, forsooth, that in thy 
presence she was bound, and that thou, both her uncle and her 
betrothed, didst give uo assistance ; wilt thou be grieving, be- 
sides, that she was saved by another, and wilt thou deprive him 
of his reward? If this appears great to thee, thou shouldst 
have recovered it from the rock to which it was fastened, Now, 
let him who has recovered it, through whom my old age is not 
childless, have what he stipulated for, both by his merits and 
his words; and know that he was preferred not before thee, 
but before certain death.” ‘ 
Phineus said nothing, on the other hand; but viewing both 
him and Perseus, with alternate looks, he was uncertain whether 
he should firs¢ attack the one or the other; and, having paused a 
short time, he vainly threw his spear, hurled with all the foree 
that rage afforded. As it stood fixed in the cushion,* then, at 
length, Perseus leapt off from the couch, and in his rage would 
have pierced the breast of his enemy with the weapon, thrown 
back, had not Phineus gone behind an altar, and thus (low un- 
worthily !) an altar® protected a misercant. However, the spear, 
uot thrown in vain, stuck in the forchead of Rhoctus; who, after 
he fell, and the steel was wrenched from the skull, he séif/ 
struggled, and besprinkled the laid tables with his blood. But 
then does the multitude burst forth into ungovernable rage, 
aud burl their weapons. Some there are, who say that 
Cepheus ought to die with his son-in-law; but Cepheus has gone 
out by the entrance of the house, calling right and good faith 
to witness, and the Gods of hospitality,* that this disturbance is 


















2 fn the cushion.\—Ver. 34. This was probably the mattress or cover- 
ing of the couch on which the ancients reclined during meals. It was 
frequently stuffed with wool; but dmong the poorer classes, with straw and 
dried weeds, 

3 An aitar.}—Ver. 36. This was either the altar devoted to the worship 
of the Penates ; or, more probably, perhaps, in this instauce, that erected 
for sacrifice to the Gods on the occasion of the nuptials of Perseus and 
andromeda. 


4 Gods of hospitality. . 45. Jnpiter was especially consid>red ta 
x pi pe yy 
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made contrary to his will. The warlike Pallas comes ; and with 
her shicld protects her brother Perseus, and gives him courage. 
There was an Indian, Athis by name,’ whom Limnate, the 
daughter of the river Ganges, is betieved to have brought forth 
beneath the glassy waters ; excelling in beauty, which he im- 
proved by his rich dress ; in his prime, as yet but twice eighe 
years of age, dressed in a purple tunic, which a golden fringe 
bordered ; a gilded necklace graced his neck, and a curved 
hair-pin his hair wet with myrrh. He, indeed, had been taught 
to hit things, although ata distance, with his hurled javelin, 
but Ae was more skilled at bending the bow. Perseus struck 
him even then, as he was bending with his hands the flexible 
horns of'a bow, with a billet, which, placed in the middle of 
the altar, was smoking, and he erushed his face into Iris broken 
skull. 

When the Assyrian Lyeabas, who wasa most attached friend 
of his, and no concealer of his real affection, saw him rolling 
his features, the objects of such praises, in his blood ; after he 
had bewailed Athis, breathing forth his life from this cruel 
wound, he seized the bow which he had bent, and said, “ And 
now let the contest against thee be with me; not long shalt 
thou exult in the fate of the youth, by whieh thon acquirest 
more hatred than praise.” All this le had uot yet said, when 
the piercing weapon darted from the string, and éhough avoided, 
still it lung in the folds of his garment. The grandson of 
Acvisius turned against him his falchion,® already proved in the 
slaughter of Medusa, and thrust it into his breast. But he, 
now dying, with his eyes swimming in black night, looked 
around for Athis, aud sank upou him, and carried to the 
shades the consolation of a united death. Lo! Phorbas of 
Syene,’ the son of Methion, and Amphimedon, the Libyan, 
eager to engage in the fight, fell down, slipping in the blood 
with which the earth was warm, soaked on every side ; as they 


§ Athis by name.]—Ver. 47. Athis, eor Atys, is here deseribed as of 
Indian birth, to distinguish him from the Virygian youth of the sane 
name, beloved by Cybele, whose story is told by Ovid in the Fasti. 

§ His fatchion.|-—Ver. 69. The ‘ Llarpe’ was a short, crooked sword, o. 
falemon; such as we call a‘ scimitar,’ 

? Syene.|—Ver. 74, ‘This was a city on the confines of thiopia, ber. 
dering upon Egypt. Ovid tells us in the Pontic Epistles (Book i. Ep. 5, 
5.79). that ‘there at the tima of tha yo 
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arose the sword met them, being thrust in the ribs of the one, 
and in the throat of Phorbas. But Perseus does not attack 
Erithus, the son of Actor, whose weapon is a broad battle- 
axe, by using his sword, but he takes up, with both hands, a 
hnge bowl,* standing out with figures deeply embossed, and of 
vast mass in its weight, and hurls it against the man. The 
other vomits forth red blood, and, falling on his back, beats 
the ground with his dying head. Then he slays Polydseemon, 
sprung from the blood of Semiramis, and the Caucasian Abaria, 
and Lycetus, the son of Sperchius,’ and Elyces, with unshorn 
locks, and Phlegias, and Clytus; and he tramples upon the 
heaps of the dying, which le has piled up. 

But Phineus, not daring to engage hand to hand with. nis 
enemy, hurls his javelin, which accident carries against Idas, 
who, in vain, has declined the warfare and has followed the 
arms of neither. He, looking at the cruel Phineus with 
stern eyes, says, “Since I am thus forced to take a side, take 
the enemy, Phineus, that thou hast made, and make amends for 
my wound with this wound.” And now, just about to return 
the dart drawn from his body, he falls sinking down upon 
his limbs void of blood. Here, too, Odytes, the next in rank 
among the followers of Cepheus, after the king, lies prostrate 
under the sword of Clymenus; Hypseus kills Protenor, and 
Lyncides Hypseus. There is, tqo, among them the aged 
Emathion, an observer of justice, and a fearer of the Gods ; 
as his years prevent him from fighting, he engages by talk- 
ing, and he condemns and utters imprecations against their 
accursed arms. As he clings to the altars’ with trembling 
hands, Chromis cuts off his head with his sword, which straight- 
way falls upon the altar, and there, with his dying tongue 
he utters words of execration, and breathes forth his soul in 
the midst of the fires. Upon this, two brothers, Broteas and 


® 4 huye bow!l.J—Ver. 82. Clarke calls ‘ ingentem cratera’ ' a swinge- 
ing bowl.’ 

% Sperchius.J—Ver. 86. Th was probably a person, and not the 
river of Thessaly, flowing into the Malian Gulf. 

V Has declined the warfare.]—Ver. 91. This is an illustration of the 
danger of neutrality, when the necessity of the times requires a man to 
adopt the side which he deems to be in the right. 

M Clings to the altars.]—Ver. 103. In cases of extreme danger, it was 
usual to fly to the temples of the Deities, and to take refuge behind tha 
altar or statne of the God, and even to cling to it, if necessity required, 
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Ammon invincible at boxing, if-swords could only be con- 
quered by boxing, fell by the hand of Phinens; Ampycua, toa 
the priest of Ceres, having his temples wreathed with a white 
fillet. ‘Thou too, son of Iapetus, not to be employed for these ser- 
vices ; but one who tuned the lyre, the work of peace, to thy 
voice, hadst been ordered to attend the banquet and festival 
with thy music. As thou art standing afar, and holding the 
unwarlike plectrum, Pettalus says, laughing, “Go sing the 
rest to the Stygian glfosts,” and fixes the pomt of the sword 
in his left temple. He falls, and with his dying fingers he 
touches once again the strings of the lyre; and in his fall he 
plays a mournful dirge.” ‘The tieree Lycormas does not sutier 
him to fall unpunished ; and tearing away a massive bar from 
the door-post on the right, he dashes it against the bones of the 
middle of the neck of Pettalus ; struck, he falls to the ground, 
just like a slaughtered bullock. 

The Cinyphian™ Pelates, too, was trying to tear away the 
oaken bar of the door-post on the left; as he was trying, his 
right hand was fasion thereto by the spear of Corythus, the 
son of Marmarus, and it stood rivetted to the wood. Thus 
rivetted, Abas pierced his side; he did not fall, however, but 
dying, hung from the post, which still held fast his hand. Me- 
laneus, too, was slain, who had followed the camp of Perseus, 
and Dorylas, very rich in Nasamonian land.!! Dorylas, rich in 
land, than whom no one possessed it of wider extent, or re- 
ceived theace so many heaps of corn, The hurled steel stood 
fixed obliquely in his groin ; the hurt was mortal. When the 
Bactrian® Haleyoneus, the author of the wound, beheld him 
sobbing forth his soul, and rolling his eyes, he said, “Take for 
thine own this spot of earth which thou dost press, out of so many 
ficlds,”’ and he left his lifeless body. The descendant of Abas, 
as his avenger, hurls against I/a/eyoneus the spear torn from lis 
wound yet warm, which, received in the middle of the nostrils, 





24 mournful dirye.J—Ver. 118. Clarke translates ‘ Casuque canit 
miserabile carmen ;’ ‘ and in his fall play$ but a dismal ditty.’ 

8 Coumphian.1—Ver. 124. Cinyps, or Cinyphus, was the name of a 
river situate in the north of Africa. 

4 Nasamonan tand.]—Ver. 129. The Nasamones- were a people of 
Libya, near the Syrtes, or quicksands, who subsisted by plundering the 
aumerous wrecks on their coasts. 

Li Baetrian.— Ver. 135. Bactris was the chief city of Barctria. a recive 
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Pierced through his neck, and projected on both sides. And 
while fortune a aiding his hand, he slays, with different wounds, 
Clytius and Clanis, born of one mother. For an ashen spear 
poised with a strong arm is driven through both the thighs 
of Clytius; with his mouth does Clanis bite the javelin, 
Celadon, the Mendesian,"* falls, too; Astreus falls, born of a 
mother of Palestine, du¢ of an uncertain father. thion, too, 
once sagacions.at foreseeing things to come, Gut now deceived 
by a false omen; and Thoactes, the armour bearer of the king, 
and Agyrtes, infamous for slaying his father. 

More work still remains, than what is already done; for 
it is the intention of all to ovarwhelm one. The conspiring 
troops fight on all sides, for a cause that attacks both merit and 
good faith. The one side, the father-in-law, attached in vain, 
and the new-made wife, together with her mother, encourage ; 
and these fill the halls with their shricks. But the din of arms, 
and the groans of those that fall, prevail ; and for once, Bellona™ 
is deluging the household Gods polluted with plenteous blood, 
and is kindling the combat anew. Phineus, and a thousand 
that follaw Phineus, surround Perseus alone; darts are flying 
thicker than the hail of winter, on both his sides, past his eyes, 
and past his ears. On this, he places his shoulders against the 
stone of a large pillar, and, having his back secure, and facing 
the adverse throng, he withstands their attack. Chaonian®™ 
Molpeus presses on the left, Nabathsean Ethemon on the right. 
As a tiger, urged on by hunger, when it hears the lowings of 
wo herds, in different vallies, knows not on which side in 
preference to rush out, and yed is eager to rush out on both; 
80 Perseus, being in doubt whether to bear onwards to the right 

\6 The Mendesian.]—Ver. 144. Mendes was a city of Egypt, near the 
mouth of the Nile, where Pan was worshipped, according to Pliny. Cela. 
don was a native of either this place, or of the city of Myndes, in Syria. 

‘7 How deceived.}—Ver. 147. Because he had not foreseen his own 
appronching fate. 

1® Bellona.)-—Ver. 155, She was the sister of Mars, and was the Goddess 
of War. ® 

'9 Chaonian.]—Ver. 163. Chaonia was a mountainous part of Epirus, 
so called from Chaon, who was accidentally killed, while hunting, by 
Helenus, the son of Priam. It has been, however, suggested that the 
reading ought to be ‘ Choanius;’ as the Choanii were a people bordering 
on Arabia ; and very justly, for how shonld the Chaonians and Nabatheane, 
or Epirotes, and Arabians become united in the same sentence, as meeting 
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or to the left, repuleea Molpeus by a wound in the leg, which 
he runs through, and is contented with his flight. Nor, in. 
deed, does Ethemon give him time, but fiercely attacks him ; 
and, desirous to inflict a wound deep in his neck, he breaka 
his sword, wielded with incautious force ; and against the ex- 
tremity of a column which he has struck, the blade flies to 

ieces, and sticks in the throat of its owner; yet that blow 

a8 not power sufficient to efeet his death. “Perseus staba 
him with his Cylenian” falchion, trembling, and vainly ex. 
tending his unarmed hands. 

But when Perseus saw his valour likely to yield to such 
numbers, he said, “ Since you yourselves force me to do it, I 
will seek nasistance from an enemy: turn away your faces, if 
any of my friends are here ;” and then he produced the head of 
the Gorgon. “ Go, seek some one else,” said Theseelus, “for 
thy miracles to affect; and, as he was preparing to hurl his 
deadly javelin with his hand, he stood fast in that posture, a 
statue of marble. Ampyx, being next him, made a pass with 
bis sword at the breast of Lyncidas, full of daring spirit, and, 
while making it, his right hand became stiff, moving neither to 
one side nor the other. But Nileus, who had falsely boasted 
that he was begotten by the seven-mouthed Nile, and who had, 
engraved on his shield its seven channels, partly in silver, 
partly in gold, said, “ Behold, Perseus, the origin of my race ; 
thou shalt carry to the silent shades a great consolation for thy 
death, that thou wast killed by one so great.” The last 
part of his address was suppressed in the midst of the utter- 
ance ;' and you would think his half-open mouth was at- 
tempting to speak, but it gave no passage for his words, Eryx 
rebuked them,” and said, ‘‘ Ye are benumbed by the cowardice 
of your minds, not by the locks of the Gorgon; rush on with 
me, and strike to the ground ¢Ais youth that wields his magic 
arms.” He was about to rush on, when the carth arrested hia 
steps, and hg remained an immoveable stone, and an armed 
statue. But all these met with jhe punishment they had de- 
eerved: there was one man, however, Aconteus by name, a soldier 
of Perseus, for whom while he was fighting, on beholding’ the 
Gorgon, he grew hard with stone rising upon him. Astyages, 


® Cyllenian.]—Ver. 176. His falchion had been given to him by Mcre 
cury, who was born fount Cyllene,in Arcadia, 
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thinking him still alive, struck him with his long sword ; the 
sword resounded with ashrill ringing. While Astyages was in 
amazement, he took on himself the same nature; and the look 
of one in surprise remained on his marble features. It is a 
tedious task to recount the names of the men of the lower 
rank. Two handred bodies were yet remaining for the fight : 
two hundred bodies, on beholding the Gorgon, grew stiff. 

Now, at length Phineus repents of this unjust warfare. But 
what can he do? He sees statues varying in form, and he recog- 
nizes his friends, and demands help of them each, called by 
name ; and not yet persuaded, he touches the bodies next him ; 
they are marble. He turns away Ais eyes; and thus suppliant, 
and stretching forth his hands, that confessed Ais fault, and 
his arms obliquely extcuded, he says, “ Perseus, thou hast 
conquered ; remove the direful monster, and take away that 
stone-making face of thy Medusa, whatever she may be; take 
it away, ] pray. I[t is not hatred, or the desire of a kingdom, 
that has urged me to war: fora wife J wielded arms. ‘Thy 
canse was the better in point of merit, mine in point of time. 
T am not sorry to yield. Grant me nothing, most valiant man, 
beyond this life; the rest be thine.” Upon his saying such 
things, and not daring to look upon him, whom he is en- 
treating with his voice, Perseus says, “What am I able to give 
thee, most cowardly Phincus, and, a great boon to a craven, 
that will I give ; lay aside thy fears; thou shalt be hurt by no 
weapon. Moreover, I will give thee a monument to last for 
ever, and in the house of my father-in-law thou shalt always be 
seen, that my wife may comfort herself with the form of her 
betrothed.” Tus he said, and he turned the daughter of Phoreys 
to that side, towards which Phineus had turned limself with 
trembling face. Then, even as he endeavoured to turn away his 
eyes, his neck grew stiff, end the moisture of his eyes hardened 
in stone. But yet his timid features, and his suppliant counte- 
nance, and his hands hanging down, and his gwilty attitude, 
sull remained. 

The descendant of Abas, together with his wife, enters 
the walls of his natice city; and as the defender and avenger 
of his innocent rsother, he attacks Preetus.* For, his brother 
being expelled ty force of arms, Provtus had taken possession 











 Preetus.j)—Ver. 238. Ue was the brother of Acrisi 





3, the grand. 
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of the citadel of Aecrisius; but neither by the help of arms, 
nor the citadel which he had unjustly seized, did he prevaid 
against the stern eyes of the snake-bearing monster. 


EXPLANATION. 


The scene of this story is supposed by some to have been in Atthiopia, 
but it is more probably on the coast of Africa, Josephus and Strabo assert 
that this event happened near the city of Joppa, or Jaffa: indeed, Jose- 
phus says that the marks of the chains with which Andromeda was fas- 
tened, were remaining on the rock in his time. Pomponius Mela says, 
that Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, was king of Joppa, and that the 
memory of that prince and of his brother Phinens was honoured there 
with religious services. He says, too, that the inhabitants used to show 
the hones of the monster which was to have devoured Andromeda. Pliny 
tells us the same, and that Scaurus carried these bones with him to 
Rome, He calls the monster ‘a Godtess,’ ‘ Dea Cete.’  Vossius believes 
that he means the God Dagon, worshipped among the Syrians under the 
figure of a fish, or sea-monster. Some authors have suggested that the ° 
story of the creature which was to have devoured Andromeda, was: a 
confused version of that of the prophet Jonah. 

The alleged power of Perseus, to turn his enemies into stone, was, pro- 
hably, a metaphorical mode of describing his heroism, and the terror which 
everywhere followed the fame of his victory over the Gorgons. » This pro- 
bably caused sueh consternation, that it was reported that he petrified 
his enemies hy shewing them the head of Medusa. Bochart supposes 
that the rocky nature of the island of Seriphus, where Polydectes reigned, 
was the ground of the various steries of the alleged metamorphoses into 
stone, effected by means of the Gorgon’s head. 





FABLE Il. 


Potypecres continues his hatred against Perseus, and treats his victories 
and triumphs over Medusa as mere fictious, on which Perseus turns him 
into stone. Minerva leaves her brother, and goes to Mount Helicon 
to visit the Muses, who shew the Goddess the beauties of their habi- 
tation, and entertain her with their adventure at the court of Pyreneus, 
and the death of that prince. They also repeat to her the song of the 
Pierides, whe challenged them to sing. 


Yer, O Polydectes,” the ruler of little Seriphus, neither the 


3 Polydectes.]—Ver 242. Polydectes was king of the little island of 
Seriphus, one of the Cyclades. His brother Dictys had removed Perseus, 
with his mother Danae, to the kingdom of Polydectes. The latter became 
smitten with Jove for Dense. though he was ahout to marry Hinvodamia. 
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salour of the youth proved hy so many toils, nor his sorrows 
have softened thee ; but thou obstinately dost exert an inex- 
orable hatred, nor is there any limit to thy unjust resentment. 
Thou also detractest from his praises, and dost allege that the 
death of Medusa is but a fiction. . We will give thee a proof 
of the truth,” ath Perseus; “have a regard for’ your eyes, 
all besides ;? and he makes the face of the king decome 
stone, without blood, by means of the face of Medusa. 
Hitherto Tritonia had presented herself as a companion to 
her brother,” begotten in the golden shower. Now, enwrapped 
in an encircling cloud, she abandons Seriphus, Cythnus and 
Gyarns™ being left on the right. And where the way seems 
the shortest over the sea, she makes for Thebes and Helicon, 
frequented by the virgin Muses ; having reached which moun- 
tain she stops, and thus addresses the learned sistera: 
“The fame of the new fountain’ has reached my cars, which 
the hard hoof of the winged steed sprung from the blood of 
Medusa has opened. That is the cause of my coming. I 
wished to see this wondrous prodigy ; I saw him spring from 
the blood of his mother.’ Urania” replies, ‘‘ Whatever, 
Goddess, is the cause of thy visiting these abodes, thou art 
most acceptable to our feelings. However, the report is, true, 
and Pegasus is the originator of this spring;” and then she 
conducts Pallas to the sacred streams. She, long admiring the 
waters produced by the stroke of his foot, looks around upon 
the groveof the ancient wood, and the caves and the grass 


mother, with her protector Dictys, had taken refuge at the altars of the 
Deities, against the violence of Polydectes ; on which Perseus changed him 
into stone. ‘The story of Perseus afforded abundant materials to the an- 
cient poets. Aischylus wrote a Tragedy called Polydectes, Sephocles one 
called Danaé, while Euripides composed two, called respectively Danaé 
and Dictys. Pherecydes also wrote on this subject, and his work 
seems to have been a text book for suceeeding poets. Polygnotus 
painted the return of Perseus with the head of Medusa, to the island uf 
Seriphus. : 

at Zo her brother.]—Ver. 250. As beth Tritonia, or Minerva, aud 
Ferseus had Jupiter for their father. ; 
“98 Gyarus.J—Ver. 252. Cythnus and Gyarns were two islands’of the .. 


The new fountain.|—Ver. 256. This was Helieon, which ‘was pro. 
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rtulded with flowers innumerable; and she pronounces the 
Mnemonian® maids happy both in their pursuits and in their 
retreat ; when one of the sisters ¢hus addresses her : 

“OQ Tritonia, thou who wouldst have come to make one of our 
number, had not thy valour inclined thee to greater deeds, thou 
sayest the truth, and with justice thou dost approve both our 
pursuits and our retreat; and if we are but safe, happy do 
we reckon our lot. But (to such a degree is no denial borne 
by villany) all things affright our virgin minds, and the 
dreadful Pyreneus is placed before our eyes ; and not yet have 
I wholly recovered my presence of mind. He, in his inso- 
lence, had taken the Daulian and Phocean™ land with his 
Thracian troops, and unjustly held the government. We were 
making for the temple of Parnassus ; he beheld us going, and 
adoring our Divinities® in a feigned worship he said; (for he 
had recognized us), ‘O Mnemonian maids, stop, and do nc& 
scruple, I pray, under my roof to avoid the bad weather and the 
showers (for it was raining) ; oft have the Gods above entered 
more humble cottages. Moved by his invitation and the wea- 
ther, we assented to the man, and entered the front part of 
his house. The rain had now ceased, and the South Wind now 
subdued by the North, the black clouds were flying from the 
cleared sky. It was our wish to depart. Pyreneus closed his 
house, and prepared for violence, which we escaped by taking 
wing. He himself stood aloft on the top of his abode, as though 
about to follow us, and said, ‘Wherever there is a yay for you, 
by the same road there will be one for me.” And then, in his 
insanity, he threw himself from the height of the summit of 
the tower, and fell upon his face, and with the bones of his 


skull thus broken, he struck the ground stained with his ac- 


cursed blood.” 
Thus spoke the Muse. Wings resounded through the air, 
and a voice of some saluting them™ came from the lofty 


28 Mnemonian.]—Ver. 268. The Muses are called ‘ Mnemonides,’ from 
the Greck word vfpwr ‘remembering,’ or ‘mindful,’ because they were 
said to be the daughters, by Jupiter, of Mnemosyne, or Meniory. 3 

% Phocean.j—Ver. 276. Daulis was a city of Phocis; a district be- 


tween Beotia and Ztolia, in which the city of Delphi and Mount Par. 


massus were situate. 

® Quy Divinitics.J—Ver. 279. ‘Nostra veneratus numina,’ is tran 
lated by Clarke, ‘and worshipping our Godaessships.” 

SL Some aaiuting them.J—Ver. 295. That is, crying out yatps, yalps, 
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boughs. The daughter of Jupiter looked up, and asked whence 
tongues that speak so distinctly made that noise, and thought 
that a human being had spoken. They were birds ; and mag- 
pies that imitate everything, lamenting their fate, they stood 
perehed on the boughs, nine in number. As the Goddess 
wondered, thus did the Goddess Urania commence: “ Lately, 
too, did these being overcome in a dispute, increase the number 
of the birds. Pierus, rich in the lands of Pella,® begot them ; 
the Preonian® Evippe* was their mother. Nine tines did she 
invoke the powerful Lucina, being nine times in labour, This 
set of foolish sisters’ were proud of their number, and came 
hither through 80 many cities of Heemonia, and through so many 
of Achaia,® and engaged in a contest in words such as these: 
‘* Cease imposing upon the vulgar with your empty melody. 
Tf you have any confidence in your skill, ye Thespian God- 
desses, contend with us ; we will not be outdone in voice or 
skill; and we are as many in number. Either, if vanquished, 
withdraw from the spring formed by the steed of Medusa, 
and the Hyantean Aganippe,* or we will retire from the 
Emathian plains, as far as the snowy Peonians. Let the 
Nymphs decide the contest. It was, indeed, disgraceful to 
engage, but to yield seemed even more disgraceful. The 
Nymphs that are chosen swear by the rivers, and they sit on 
seats made out of the natural rock. Then, without casting lots, 
she who had been the first to propose the contest, sings the 
wars of thegftods above, and gives the Giants honour not their 
due, and detracts from the actions of the great Divinities; and 
sings how that Typhcus, sent forth from the lowest realms of 


do?’ From two lines of Persius, it seems to have been a common thing to 
teach parrots and magpies to repeat these words. 

* Lands of Pella.]—Ver. 302. Pella was a city of Macedonia, in that 
part of it which was called Emathia. It was famed for being the birth. 
place of Philip, and Alexander the Great. 

% Peonian.|—Ver, 303. Pzonia was a mountainous region of Mace- 
donia, adjacent to Emathia. 

S Evippe.]—Ver. 303 Evyippe%vas the wife of Pierus, and the mother 
of the Pierides. 

3% Achaia.j—Ver. 306. The Achaia here mentioned was the Hemo- 
nian, or Thessalian Achaia. The other parts of Thessaly were Phithiotis 
and Pelasgiotis. i 

* Aganippe.}—Ver. 312 Aganippe was the name of a fountain in 
BRerotia. near Helicon. sacred tn the Mnene 3 Te ic natal I. 





Lies 
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the earth, had struck terror into the inhabitants of Heaven, 
and Aow they had all turned their backs in flight, until the land 
af Egypt had received them in their weariness, and the Nile, 
divided into its seven mouths. She tells, how that Typhoeus 
had come there, too, and the Gods above had concealed them- 
selves under assumed shapes; and ‘Jupiter,’ she says, ‘be- 
comes the leader of the flock, whence, even at the present 
day, the Libyan Ammon is figured with horns. Apollo, the 
Delian God, lics concealed as a crow, the son of Semele as a 
he-goat, the sister of Phoebus as a cat, Juno, the daughter of 
Saturn, as a snow-white cow, Venus as a fish,” Mercury, the 
Cyllenian God, hencath the wings of an Ibis,’ 

“Thus far she had exerted her noisy mouth to the sound of 
the lyre; we of Aonia® were ¢hen called upon;, but perhaps thou 
hast not the leisure, nor the time to lend an ear to our strains.” 
Pallas says, “ Do not hesitate, and repeat your song to me in its 
order ;” and she takes her seat under the pleasant shade of the 
grove. The Muse ¢hen tells her story. “We assigned the 
management of the contest to one of our number, Calliope 
rises, and, having her Jong hair gathered up with ivy, tunes 
with her thumb the sounding chords ; and then sings these 
lines in concert with the strings when struck.” 


EXPLANATION. 


According to Plutarch, the adventure of the Muses with Pyreneus, and 
of their asking wings of the Gods to save themselves, is a metaphor, which 
shews that he, when reigning in Phe was no friend to learning. As 
he had caused ail the institutions in which it was taught to he destroyed, it 
was currently reported. that he liad offered violence to the Muses, and 
that he lost his life in pursuing them. Ovid is the only writer that men- 
tions him by name. 

The challenge given by the Picrides to the Muses is not mentioned by 
any writer before the time of Ovid. By way of explaining it, it is said, 
that Pierus was a very bad poet, whose works were full of stories injurious 
to the credit of the Gods. Hence, in time, it became circulated, that his 














3 Venus as @ fish.}—Ver. 331. The story of the transformation of 
Venus into a fish, to eseape the fury of the Giants, is told, at length, in 
the second Book of the Fasti. 

3 Winus of an Ibis.]—Ver. 331. The Ibis was a bird of Egypt, mach 
resembling a.crane. or stork. It was said to be of peculiarly unclean 
batts, aad to subsist upon serpents. 

% We of Aonia.]—Ver. 333. The Muses obtained the name of Aun. 
des from Aonia, a mountainous district of Bacotia. 


so 
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@aughters, otherwise his works, were changed into magpies, therely mean- 
ing that they were full of idle narratives, tiresome and untmeaning. [t is 
not improbable that the story of Typhceus, who forces the Goda to conceal 
themselves in Egypt, under the forms of various animals, was a paem 
which Pierus composed on the war of the Gods with the Giants. 


FABLE III. 


One of the Muses repeats to Minerva the song of Calliope, in answer ta 
the Pierides ; in which she describes the defeat of the Giant Typheus, 
and Pluto viewing the mountains of Sicily, where Venus persuades 
her son Cupid to pierce his heart with one of his arrows. 


“Ceres was the first to turn up the clods with the crooked 
plough ; she first gave corn and wholesome food to the earth ; 
she first gave laws ; everything is the gift of Ceres. She is to 
be sung by me; I onlfwish that I could utter verses worthy 
of the Goddess, for doubtless she is,a Goddess worthy of my 
song. The vast island of Trinacria“ is heaped up on the 
limbs of the Giant, and keeps down Typhceus, that dared to 
hope for the abodes of Heaven, placed beneath ita heavy mass. 
He, indced, struggles, and attempts often to rise, but his right 
hand is placed beneath the Ausonian Pelorus," his left under 
thee, Pachynus ;* his legs are pressed down by Lilybcum ;* 
Etna dears down his head ; under it Typheeus, on his back, 
easts forth sand, and vomits flame from his raging mouth; 
often does he struggle to throw off the load of earth, and to 
roll away cities and huge mountains from his body. Then 
does the earth tremble, and the King of the shades himself is in 
dread, lest it may open, and the ground be parted with a 
wide chasm, and, the day being let in, may affright the 
trembling ghosts. 


© Trinacria.]—Ver. 347. Sicily was called Trinacris, or Trinacria, 
from its three corners or promontories, which are here named by the Poet. 

4 Pelorus.]—Ver. 330. This cape, or promontory, now called Capo 
di Faro, is on the east of Sicily, ooking towards Italy, whence its present 
epithet, ‘Ausonian.’ It was so named from Pelorus, the pilot of Han- 
nibal, who, suspecting him of treachery, had put him to death, and buried 
him on that spot. 
-% Pachynus.|—Ver. 351. This cape, now Capo Passaro, looks to- 
wards Grecce, from the south of Sicily. 

® Lilybeum.)-—Ver. 35). Now called Capo Marsala. It ia on the 
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** Fearing this ruin, the Ruler had gone out from his dark 
abode; and, carried in his chariot by black horses, he cau- 
tiously surveyed the foundations of the Sicilian land. After it 
was sufficiently ascertained that no place was insecure, and fear 
was laid aside, Erycina,“ sitting down upon her mmewmifsins saw 
him wandering ; and, embracing her winged son, she said, 
Cupid, my’ son, my arms, my hands, and my might, take w 
those darts by which thou conquerest all, and direct the swift 
arrows against the breast of the God, to whom fell the last lot 
of the triple kingdom. Thou subduest the Gods above, and 
Jupiter himself; thou subduest the conquered Deities of the 
deep, and him who rules over the Deities of the deep. Why is 
Tartarus exempt? Why dost thou not extend the Empire of 
thy mother and thine own? A third part of the world is now 
at stake. And yet so great power is dgspised even in our own 
heaven, and, together with myself, the influence of Love becomes 
but a trifling matter. Dost thou not sec how that Pallas, and 
Diana, who throws the javelin, have renounced me? The 
daughter of Ceres, too, will be a virgin, if we shall permit it, 
for she inclines to similar hopes. But do thou join the God- 
dess.to her unele, if I have any interest with thee in favour of 
‘our joint sway. 

“Venus thus spoke. He opened his quiver, and, by the di- 
rection of his mother, sect apart one out of his thousand ar- 
rows; but one, than which there is not any more sharp or 
less unerring, or which is more true to the bow. And he bent 
the flexible horn, by pressing his knee against it, and struck 
Pluto in the breast with the barbed arrow.” 


EXPLANATION. 


The ancients frequently accounted for natural phenomena on fabulous 
grounds ; and whatever they found difficult to explain, from their ignorance 
of the principles of natural philosopby, they immediately attributed to the 
agency of a supernatural cause. AStna was often scen to emit flames, and 
the earth was subjected to violent shocks from the forces of its internal 





4 Erycina.j—Ver. 363. Ver.as is so called from Eryx, the mountain 
of Sicily, on which her son Eryx, one of the early Sicilian kings, erected a 
magnificent temple in her honour. 

43 The triple kKingdom.]—Ver. 368. In the partition of the dominion 
of the universe. ihe heavens fell to the lot of Jupiter, the seas to that of 
Neptune; while the infernal tegions, or, as some say, the earth, were 
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fires when struggling for a vent. Instead of looking for the source ot 
these eruptions in the sulphur and bituminous matter in which the moun- 
tain abounds, they fabled, that the Gods, having vanquished the Giant 
Typheeus, or, according to some authors, Enceladus, threw Mount Aina 
on his body; and that the attempts he made to free himself from the 
superincumbent weight were the cause of those fires and earthquakes, 





FABLE IV. 


Pruro surprises Proserpina in the fields of Henna, and carries her away 
hy force, The Nymph Cyane endeavours, in vain, to stop him in his 
passage, und, through grief and anguish, dissolves into a fountain. Ceres 
goes everywhere in search of her daughter, and, in her journey, turns 
the hoy Steilio into a newt, 


“Nor far from the walls of. Henna‘ there is a lake of deep 
water, Pergus by name; Cayster does not hear more songs 
of swans, in his running streams, than that. A wood skirts the 
lake, surrounding it on every side, and with its foliage, as 
though with an awning, keeps out the rays of the sun. The 
boughs produce a evolness, the moist ground flowers of Tyrian 


“ Henna.)—Ver. 385. Henna, or Enna, was a city so exactly situated 
in the middle of Sicily that it was called the navel of that island. The 
worship of Ceres there was so highly esteemed, that ancient writers re- 
marked, that you might easily take the whole place for one vast temple ut 
that Goddess, and all the inhabitants for her priests, Proserpine is said 
by many authors, besides Ovid, to have been carried away by Pluto in the 
vicinity of Henna: though some writers say that it took place in Attica, 
and others again in Asia, while the Hymn of Orpheus mentions the western 
coast of Spain. Cicero deseribes this spot in his Oration against Verres : 
his words are, ‘It is said that Libera, who is the Deity that we call Pro- 
serpine, was carried away from the Grove of Enna. Enna, where these 
events took place to which I now refer, is in a lofty and exposed situa- 
tion; but on the summit the ground presents a level surface, and there are 
springs of everflowing water. The spot is entirely cut off and separated 
from all [ordinary] means of approach. Around it are many lakes and 
groves, and flowers in bloom at <i] seasons of the year; so that the very 
spot seems to pourtray the rape of the damsel, with which story, from our 
yery infancy, we have been familiar. Close by, there is a cavern with its 
face towards the north, of an immense depth, from which they say thas 
father Pluto, in his chariot, suddenly emerged, and carrying off the maiden, 
bore her away from that spot, and then, not far from Syracuse, descended 
into the earth, from which place a lake suddenly arose: where, at the 
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hue. There the spring is perpetual. In this grove, while 
Proserpina is amusing herself, and is plucking either violets or 
white lilies, and while, with child-like eagerness, she is filling 
her baskets and her bosom, and is striving to out-do her com- 
panions of the same age in gathering, almost at the same in- 
stant she is beheld, beloved, and seized by Pluto ;“* in such 
great haste is love. The Goddess, affrighted, with lamenting 
lips calls both her mother and her companions,” but more 
frequently her mother ;* and as she has torn her garment from 
the upper edge, the collected flowers fall from her loosened 
robes. So great, too, is the innocence of her childish years, 
this loss excites the maiden’s grief as well. The ravisher 
drives on his chariot, and encourages his horses, called, each 
by his name, along whose necks and manes he shakes the reins, 
dyed with swarthy rust. He is borne through deep lakes, and 
the pools of the Palici,® smelling strong of sulphur, end boiling 
fresh from out of the burst earth ; and where the Bacchiada,” 


4% Setood by Phito.J—Ver. Pluto is here called ‘Dis.’ This 
name was given to himas the God of the Earth, from the bowels of which 
riches are dug up. 

Mt Her com panions.|—Ver. 397. Pausanias, in his Messeniaca, las pre- 
served the names of the companions of Ceres, having copied tiem from 
the works of Homer, 

4° Her mother.J]—Ver. 397. Homer, in his poem on the subject, re- 
presents that Ceres heard the cries of her daughter, when calling upon ber 
nother for assistance. Ovid recounts this tale much more at lengthin the 
fourth Book of the Fasti. 

89° The Palici.j—V er. 406. The F 
piter and the Nymph Thalea, and, according to some, reecived their name 
from the Greek words aduy ixéclat, ‘to come again (to Titel.” Their 
mother, when pregnant, prayed the earth to open and to bide her from the 
vengeful wrath of Juno. This was done; and when they had arrived at 
maturity, the Palici burst from the ground in the island of Sicily. “Ihey 
were Deities much venerated there, but their worship did not extend ta 
any other countries, We learn from Macrobius that the natives of Sicily 
pointed out two small lakes, from which the brothers were said to have 
emerged, and that the veneration attached to them was such. that by their 
means they decided disputes, as they imagined that perjurers would meet 
their death in these waters, while the guiltless would be able to come 
forth from them unharmed. They were fetid, sulphureons pools of water, 
probably affected by the volcanic action of Mount tna. 

8 The Bacchiede.|—Ver. 407. Archias, one of the race of the Bac- 


chiadie, a powerful Corinthian family, being expelled from Corimh, was 











lici were two brothers, sons of Ju- 
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a race sprung from Corinth, with its two seas," built a city™ 
between. unequal harbours. 

‘There is a stream in the middle, between Cyane and the 
Piseean Arethusa, which is confined within itself, being enclosed 
by mountain ridges at a short distance from each other. 
Here was Cyane,® the most celebrated among the Sicilian 
Nymphs, from whose name the pool also. was called, who 
stood up from out of the midst of the water, as far as the 
higher part of her stomach, and recognized the God, and 
said, ‘No further shall you go. Thou mayst not be the 
son-in-law of Ceres against her will. ©The girl should have 
been asked of her mother, not carried away. But if I 
may be allowed to compare little matters with great ones, 
Anapis™ also loved me. Yet J married him, courted, and 
not frightened into it, like her.’ She thus said, and 
stretching her arms on different sides, she stood in his way. 
The son of Saturn no longer restrained his rage; and en- 
couraging his terrible steeds, he threw his royal aceptre, hurled 
with astrong arm, into the lowest depths of the stream. The 
earth, thus struck, made a way down to Tartarus, and received 
the descending chariot in the middle of the yawning space. : 
But Cyane, lamenting both the ravished Goddess, and the 
alighted privileges of her spring, carries in her silent mind ap 
inconsolable wound, and is entirely dissolved into tears, and 
melts away into those waters, of which she had been but lately 
the great guardian Divinity. You might see her limbs soften, 
her bones become subjected to bending, her nails lay aside 
their hardness: cach, too, of the smaller extremities of the whole ” 
of her body melts away ; both her azure hair, her fingers, her 


Corinth by Cypselus, either on account of their luxury and extravagant 
mode of life, or because they were supposed to aim at the sovereignty. 

81 With its two seas.}—Ver. 407, Corinth is calted ‘ Bimaris’ by the 
Latin poets, from its having the /igean sea on one side of it, ahd the 
Jonian sea on the other. 

82 Built a city.]—Ver. 408. Syracuse had two harbours, one of which 
was much larger than the other. 

33 Cyane.J—Ver.'412. According to Claudian, Cyane was one of tie 
companions of Proserpine, when she was carried off hy Pluto. 

M Laid PRO 417. This wasa river of Sicily, which, mingling with 
the waters of tie fountain Cyane, falls into the sea at Syracuse, opposite 
to the island of Ortygia. This island, in which the fountain of Arethusa 
‘was situate, was separated from the isle cf Sicily by a narrow strait of the 
sea, and communicating with the city of Syracuse by a bridge, was con. 
Bidered as part of it. 
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lege, and her feet ; for easy is the change of those small mem- 
bers into a cold stream. After that, her back, her shoulders, 
her side, and her breast dissolve, vanishing into thin rivulets. 
Lastly, pure water, instead of live blood, enters her corrupted 
veins, and nothing remains which you can grasp in your hands, 

‘Tn the mean time, throughout all lands and in every sea, 
the daughter is sought in vain by her anxious mother. 
Aurora, coming with her ruddy locks, does not behold her 
taking any rest, neither does Hesperus, She, with her two 
hands, sets light to some pines at the flaming Aitna, and giving 
herself no rest, bears them through the frosty darkness. Again, 
when the genial day has dulled the light of the etara, she 
seeke her daughter from the rising of the sun to the setting 

* thereof. Fatigued by the labour, she has now contracted thirst, 
and no streams have washed her mouth, when by chance she - 
beholds a cottage covered with thatch,-and knocks at its 
humble door, upon which an old woman™ comes out and seéa 
the Goddess, and gives her, asking for water, a sweet drink 
which she has lately distilled* from parched pearled barley. 
While she is drinking it thus presented, a boy” of impu- 
dent countenance and bold, stands before the Goddess, and 
laughs, and calls her greedy. She is offended; and a part 
being not yet quatfed, the Goddess sprinkles him, as he is thus 
talking, with the barley mixed with the liquor. 

“His face contracts the stain, and he bears legs where just 
now he was bearing arms; a tail is added to his changed 
limbs; and he is contracted into a diminutive form, that no 
great power of doing injury may exist; hissize is less than 
that of asmall lizard. He flies from the old woman, astounded 
and weeping, and trying to touch the monstrosity; and 


5+ An old woman.]—Ver. 449. Arnobius calls this old woman here 
mentioned by the name of Baubo. Nicander, in his Theriaca, calls her 
Metaneira. Antoninus Liberalis calls her Misma, and Ovid, in the fourtl: 
Book of the Fasti, Melanina. 

* Lately distilled.}—Ver. 450, Orpeus, in his Hymn, calls the driuk 
given by the old woman to Ceres evxewr. According to Arnobius, it was 
a mixed liquoi, called by the Romans ‘cinnus ;’ made of parched pearlea 
barley, honey, and wine, with flowers and various herbs floating in it 
‘Antoninus Liheralis that Ceres drank it off, d6pdwe, ‘at one draught. 
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« be seeks a lurking place, and has a name suited to his eolour, 
having his body speckled with various spots.” 


EXPLANATION. 


The story of the rape of Proserpine has caused much inguiry among 
writers, both ancient and modern, as to the facts on which it was founded. 
Some have grounded it on principles of watural philosophy; while others 
have supposed it io contain some portion of ancieut history, defaced and 
blemished in lapse of time. 

The antiquarian Pezeron is of opinion, that in the partition of the world 
among the Titan kings, Pluto had the west for his share; and that he 
carried a colony to the further end of Spain, where he caused the gold and 
silver mines of that region to be worked. ‘The situation of his kingdom, 
whieh lay very low, comparatively with Greece, and which the ancients be- 
lieved tq be covered with eternal darkness, gave rise to the fable, that 
Pluto had got Hell for his share; and this notion was much encouraged 
by the subterranean nature of the mines which he caused to be worked, 
Ife thinks that the river Tartarus, so famed in the realms of Pluto, was no 
other than the Tartessa, or Guadalquivir of the present day, wiich runs 
through the centre of Spain. Lethe, too, he thinks to have been the 
Guadalaviar. in the same country. Plato, he suggests, had heard of the 
heauty of Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, queen of Sicily, and carried 
her thence, which gave rise to the tradition that she had been carried to 
the Infernal Regions. 

Le Clere, on the other hand, thinks that it was not Pluto that carried 
away Proserpine, but Aitoneus, king of Epirus, or Oreus king of the Mo- 
lossians. Aidonens is supposed to } wrought mines in his kingdom, 
and, as the entrance into it was over a river called Acheron, that prince 
has often been confounded with Phito ; Epirus too, which was situate very 
low, may have been figuratively described as the Infernal Regions 5 for 
which reasou, the journies af Theseus and Wercules into Epirus may he’ 
deen spoken of as descents into the Stygiaa aliodes. Tc Clere supposes that 
Ceres was reigning in Sicily at the time when Aidoneus was king of Epirus, 
aud that she took great care to instruct her subjects in the art of titling the 
ground and sowing corn, aud established laws for regulating civil govern. 
ment and the preservation of private property ; for which reasous she was 
afterward deemed to be the Godless of the Earth, and of Corn. Cicero and 
Diodorus Siculus tell us that Ceres made her residence at Enna, or Henna, 
in Sicily, which name, according to Bochart, signifies ‘agreable fountain.’ 
Cicero and Strabo agree with Ovid in telling us that Proserpine, the only 
daughter of Ceres, whom other writers name Pherephata, was walking in 
the “adjacent meadows, and gathaving flowers with her compauions ; upon 
which, certain pirates seized ber, and, placing her in a chariot, carried her 
to the sea-side, whence they embarked for Epirus. As Pausanias tells 
us, 1t was inumediately spread abroad, that Aidonens, or Plnto, as he was 
ealled, had done it, the act having been really committed hy others, accord- 
ing to his orders. As those wito carried her off concealed themselves in 
the caverns of Mount tna, awaiting Lueir opportunity to escape, it was 
afterwards fabled that Pluto came out of the Infernal Regions at that 
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place; as that mountain, from its nature, was always deemed one of the 
outlets of Hell. Upon this, Ceres went to Greece, in-searel of her 
daughter; and, resting at Eleusis, in Attica, she heard that the ship in 
which her daughter was carried away had sailed westward. On this, 
she complained to Jupiter, one of the Titan kings, but could obtain no 
further satisfaction than that her daughter shou.d be permitted to visit her 
occasionally, whereby, at length, her grief was mitigated. 

Banier does not agree with these auggestions of Pezeron and Le Clerc, 
and thinks that Cerea is no other personage than the Isis of the Egyptians, 
supposing that the story is founded on the following circumstance:— 
Greece, he says, was afflicted with famine in the reign of Eréctheus, who 
was obliged to send to Egypt for corn, when those who went for it brought 
back the worship of the Deity who presided over agriculture, The evils which 
the Athenians had suffered by the famine, and the dread of again incurring 
the same calamity, made them willingly embraee the rites of a Goddess 
whom they believed able to protect them from it. Triptolemus established 
her worship in Eleusis, and there instituted the mysteries which he had 
brought over from. Egypt. These had been previougg introduced into 
Sicily, which was the reason why it was said that Ceres camé’ from Sicily 
to Athens. Her daughter was said to have been taken away, because corn 
and fruit had not been produced in sufficient quantities, for some time, to 
furnish food for the people. Pluto was said to have carried her to the 
Infernal regions, because the grain and seeds at that time remained buried, 
aa it were, at the very centre of the earth. Jupiter was said to have de. 
cided the difference between Ceres and Pluto, because the earth again 
became covered with crops. 

This appears to be an ingenious allezorical explanation of the story ; but 
it is not at all improbable that it may have been founded upon actual 
facts, and that, having lost her daughter, and going to Attica to seek her, 
Ceres taught Triptolemus the mysteries of Isis; and that, in process of 
time, Ceres, having become enrolled among the Divinities of Greece, her 
worship became confounded with that of Isis. 

It is very possible that the story of the transformation of Stellio into a 
newt may have had no other foundation than the Poet’s fancy. 





-FABLE Y. 


Ceres proceeds in a fruitless search for her daughter over the whole earth, 
wutil the Nymph Arethusa acquaints her with the place of her ravisher’s 
abode, The Goddess makes ler compfiint to Jupiter, and obtains hia 
consent for her daughter’s return to tue upper world, provided she has 
uot eaten anything since her arrival in Pluto’s dominions. Ascalaphus, 
however, having informed that she nas eaten some seeds of a pone. 
granate, Ceres is disappointed, and s’roserpine, in her wrath, metamor. 
phoses the informer into an owl. ‘The Sirens have wings given them hy 
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Fine. Jupiter, to console Ceres for her loss, decides that her daughter 
shall remain six months each year with her mother upon earth, and the 
other six with her husband, in the Infernal Regions. 


“ Jn were a tedious task** to relate through what lands and what 
seas the Goddess wandered ; for her search the world was too 
limited. She returns to Sicily ; and while, in her passage, she 
views all places, she comes, too, to Cyane; she, had she not 
been transformed, would have told her everything. But both 
mouth and tongue were wanting to her, thus desirous to tell, 
and she had no means whereby to speak. Still, she. gave un- 
mistakeable tokens, and pointed out, on the top of the water, 
the girdle” of Proserpine, well known to her parent, which by 
chance had fallen off in that place into the sacred stream. 
“Soon as she recognized this, as if then, at last, atie full 

understood that her daughter had been carried away,” the God. 
dess tore her unadorned hair, and struck her breast again and 
again with her hands. Not as yet does she know where she is, 
yet she exclaims against all countries, and calls them ungrate- 
fal, and not worthy of the gifts of corn; and Trinacria before alj 
others, in which she has found the proofs of her loss, Where- 
fore, with vengeful hand, she there broke the ploughs that were 
turning up the clods, and, in her anger, consigned to a similar 
death both the husbandmen and the oxen that cultivated the 


83 4 tedious task.]—Ver. 463. ‘ Dicere longa mora est,’ is rendered by 
Clarke, ‘ It is a tedious business to tell.” 

59 The girdle.|—Ver. 470. The zoue, or girdie, a fastening round the 
loins, was much wote by both sexes among the ancients. It was some- 
times made of netted work, and the:chief use of it was for holding up the 
tunic, and keeping it from dragging on the ground. Among the Romans, 
the Magister Equitum, or ‘Master of the Horse,’ wore a girdle of red 
leather, embroidered by the needle, and having its extremities joined by a 
gold buckle. It also formed part of the cuirass of the warrior. The girdle 
wag used sometimes by men to hold money, instead of a purse; and the 
‘pera,’ ‘wallet, or ‘purse,’ was generally fastened to the girdle. As 
this article of dress was used to hold up the garments for the sake of ex- 
pedition, it was loosened when people were supposed to be abstracted from 
the cares of the world, as in festorming sacrifice or attending at funeral 
rites, A girdle was‘ also worn by the young women, even when the tunic 
was not girt up; and it was only discontinued by them on the day of mar- 
riage. To that circumstance, allusion is made in the present instance, a& 
a proof of the violence that had been committed on Proserpine. 

© Had been carried away.|—Ver.471. Clarke translates ‘tum denique 
rastam Scisset.’ ‘ knew that she had been kidnapped.’ 
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fields, and orderéd the land to deny a return of what had been de- 
posited therein, and rendered the seed corrupted. The fertility 
of the soil, famed over the wide world, lies in ruin, the corn dies 
in the early blade, and sometimes excessive heat of the sun, 
sometimes excessive showers, spoil it. Both the Constellations 
and the winds injure it, and the greedy birds pick up the seed 
as it is sown; darnel, and thistles, and unconqucrable weeds, 
choke the crops of wheat. : 

“Then the Alpheian Nymph" raised her head from out of the 
Elean waters, and drew back her dripping hair from her fore- 
head to her ears, and said, ‘O thou mother of the virgin sought 
over the whole world, and of the crops as well, cease at lenyth 
thy boundless toil, and in thy wrath be not angered with a 
region that is faithful to thee. This land does not deserve it ; 
and against its will it gave a path for the commission of the out- 
rage. Nor am I now a suppliant for my own country ; a stranger 
Tam come hither. Pisa 1s my native place, and from Elis do I 
derive my birth, Asa stranger do [ inhabit Sicily, but thie . 
land is more pleasing to me than any other soil. I, Arethusa, 
now have this for my abode, this for my habitation ; which, do 
thou, most kindly Goddess, preserve. Why I have been re- 
moved from my native place, and have been carried to Ortygia, 
through the waters of seas so spacious, a scasonable time will 
come tor my telling thee, when thou shalt be eased of thy cares, 
and wilt be of more cheerful aspect. The pervious earth af- 
forda me a passage, and, carried beneath its lowest caverns, 
here I lift my head ayain, aud behold the stars which I have 
not been used ¢o see. While, then, I was running under the 
earth, along the Stygian stream, thy Proserpine was there be- 
held by my eyes.“ She indeed was sad, and not as yet 
without alarm in her countenance, but still she is a queen, 
and the most ennobled female in the world of darkness ; still, 
too, is she the powerful spouse of the Infernal King.’ 


5! Alpheian Nymph.|—Ver, 487. Alpheus-was a river of Elis, in the 
north-western part of Peloponnesus. Its present name is ‘ Carbon.” 

& Beheld by my eyes.]—Ver. 505. Ovid here makes Arethusa the dis- 
eoverer to Ceres of the fate of her daughter. In the Fourth Book of the 
Fasti, he represents the Sun as giving her that information, in which he 
‘ollows the account given by Homer. Apollodorus describes the descent - 
of Pluto as taking place at Hermione, a town of Argolis, in Peloponnests, 
and the people of that place as informing Ceres of what had happened to 
per daughter. é 
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“The mother, ‘on hearing these words, stood amazed, as 
thongh she had been made of stone, and for along time was like 
one stupefied ; and when her intense bewilderment was dis- 

Ned by the weight of her grief, she departed in her chariot 
into the sethereal air, and there, with her countenance all 
clouded, she stood before Jupiter, much to his, discredit, with 


her hair dishevelled ; and she said, ‘I have come, Jupiter, as 


a suppliant to thee, both for my own offspring and for thine. 
Ig thou hast no respect for the mother, s¢il/ let the daughter 
‘ move her father; and I pray thee not to have the less regard 


for her, because she was brought forth by my travail. Lo! my’ 


daughter, so long sought for, has been found by me at last; 
if you call it finding,® to be more certain of one’s ‘logs; or 
if you call it finding, to know where she is. I will endure the 
fact, that she has been carried off, if he will only restore her. 
For, indeed, a daughter of thine is not deserving of a ravisher 
for‘a husband, if now my own daughter is.” Jupiter replied, 
‘Thy daughter is a pledge and charge, in common to me and 
)thee ;’ but, should it please thee’ only to give right names to 
things, this deed is not an injury, but it is a mark of affec- 
tion, nor will he, as a son-in-law, be any disgrace to us, if thou 
only, Goddess, shouldst give thy consent. Although other re- 
commendations were wanting, how great a thing is it'to bé'the 
brother of Jupiter ! and besides, ia it not because other pointe 
are not wanting, and because he is not my inferior, except by 
the accident of his allotment of the Stygian abodes? But if 
thy eagerness is so great for their separation, let Proserpine 
return to heaven ; still upon this fixed condition, if she has 
touched no food there with her lips; for thus has it been pro- 
vided by the law of the Destinies.” s 
“ Thue he spoke ; still Ceres is now resolved to fetch away 
her daughter ; but not so do the Fates permit. For the damsel 
had broke her fast ; and, while in her innocence she was walk- 
ing about the finely-cultiyated garden, she had plucked a 
pomegranate” from the bending tree, and had chewed in her 


& If you call it finding.|—Ver. 520. This remark of the Goddess’ is 
very like that of the Irish sailor, who vowed that a thing could not be 
said to be lost when one knows where it is; and that his master’s kettle 
was quite safe, for he knew it to be at the bottom of the sea. 

- | Plucked a pomegranate.|—Ver. 535. It was for this reason that the 
Thesmophoriazuse, in the performance of the rites of Ceres, were espe- 
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mouth seven grains® taken from the pale rind, Ascalaphus™ 
alone, of all persons, had séen this, whom Orphne, by no 
means the most obscure among the Nymphs of Avernus,” is 
eaid once to have borne to her own Acheron within Ais dusky 
caves. He beheld this, and cruelly prevented her return by 
his discovery. The Queen of Erebus grieved, and changed 
the informer into an accursed bird, and turned his head, 
sprinkled with the waters of Phiegethon,® into a beak, and fea- 
thers, and great eyes. He, thus robbed of his own shape, is 
clothed with tawny wings, his head becomes larger, his long 
nails bend inwards, and with difficulty. can he move the 
wings that spring through his sluggish arms. He becomes an 
obscene bird, the foreboder of approaching woe, a lazy owl, a 
direful omen to mortals. 

“But he, by his discovery, and his talkativeness, may seem to 
have merited Snecma Whence have you, daughters of 
Acheloiia,” feathers'and the feet of birds, since you haye the ° 
faces of‘ maidens? Is it because, when Proserpine was ga+ 
thering the flowers of spring, you were mingled in the number 
of her companions? After you had sought her in vain through+ 
out the whole world, immediately, that the waters might be ” 


or purple colour of the inside, and not as having been first introduced 
from Phrenicia. 

% Seven grains.]~Ver. 537. He says here ‘seven,’ but in the Fourt, 
Book of the Fasti, only ‘ three’ grains. 

® Ascalaphus,)—Ver. 539. He was the son of Acheron, by the Nymph 
Orphne, or Gorgyra, according to Apollodorus. The latter author says, 
that for his unseasonable discovery, Ceres placed a rock upon him ; -but 
that, having been liberated by Hercules, she changed him into an owl, 
ealled drov. The Greek name-of a lizard being doxddaGog, Mellman 
thinks that the transformation of the boy into a newt, or kind of lizard, 
which has just been related by the Poet, may have possibly originated in a 
confused version of the story of Ascalaphus. wan 

7 Avernus.j—Ver. 540. Avernus was 2 lake of Campania, near Bair, 
of a fptid smell and gloomy aspect. Being feigned to be the mouth, or 
threshold, of the Infernal Regions, its game became generally used to 
signify Tartarus, or the Infernal Regions. The name is gaid ta have been 
derived from the Greek word dopvog, ‘ without birds,’ or  unfrequented 
by birds,’ as they could not endure the exhalations that were emitted by it, 

Phiegethon.]—Ver. 544. This was a burning river of the Infernal 
Regions; which received its name from the Greek word gAéyw, ‘to burn 

© Acheloiis.|—Ver. 552. The Sirens. were said to be the daughters of 
the river Acheloiis and of one of the Muses, either Calliope, Metpomene, ox * 
Terpsichore, . 


t 
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scusible of -your concern, you wished to be able, on the sup- 
port of your wings, to hover over the waves, and you found 
the Gods propitious, and saw your limbs grow yellow with 
feathers suddenly formed. But lest the sweetness of your voice, 
formed for charming the ear, and so great endowments of 
speech, should lose the gift of a tongue, your virgin countenance 
and your human voice s¢éll remained.” 


EXPLANATION. 


Apollodorus says, that the terms of the treaty respecting Proserpine 
were, that she should stay on earth nine months with Ceres, and three with 
Pluto, in the Infernal Regions. Other writers divide the time equally ; 
vix months to Ceres, and six to Pluto. They also tell us that the story of 
Ascalaphus is founded on the fact, that he was one of the courtiers of 
Pluto, who, having advised his master to carry away Proserpine, did all 
that lay in his power to obstruct the endeavours of Ceres, and binder the 
Testoration of her daughter, on which Proserpine had him privately de- 
stroyed; to screen which deed the Fable was invented; the pernicious 
counsels which he gave his master being signified by the seeds of the. 
pomegranate. It has also been suggested that the story of his change into 
an owl was based on the circumstance that he was the overseer of the mines 
of Pluto, in which he perished, removed from the light of day. Perhaps he 
was there crushed to death by the fall of a rock, which caused the poets 
to say that Proserpine had covered him with a large stone, as Apollodorus 
informs us, who also says that it was Ceres who inflicted the punishment 
upon him. The name ‘ Ascalaphus’ signifies, ‘one that breaks stones,’ and, 
very probably, that name was only given hiin to denote his employment. 
Some writers state that he was changed into a lizard, which the Greeks 
call ‘ Ascalabos,’ and, probably, the resemblance between the names gave 
rise to this version of the story. 

Probably, the story of the Nymph Cyane reproaching Pluto with his 
treatment of Proserpine, and being thereupon changed by him into a 
fountain, has no other foundation than the propinquity of the place where 
Pluto’s emissaries embarked to a stream of that name near the city of 
Syracuse ; which was, perhaps, overflowing at that time, and may have 
impeded their passage. 

Ovid, probably, feigned that the Sirens begged the Gods to change them 
into birds, that they might seek for Proserpine, on the ground of some 
existing tradition, that living on the coast of Italy, near the island of 
Sicily, and having heard of the misfortune that had befallen her, they 
ordered a ship with sails to be equipped to go in search of her. Further 
reference to the Sirens will be made, on treating of the adventures of 
Ulyesea. 
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FABLE VI. 


‘Tux Muse continues her song, in which Ceres, being satisfied with tse de- 
cision of Jupiter relative to her daughter, returns to Arethusa, to. learn 
the history of her adventures, The Nymph entertains the Goddess with 
the Story of the passion of Alpheus, and his pursuit of her; to avoid 
which, she implores the assistance of Diana, who changes her into a 
fountain. 


“Bur Jupiter being the mediator between his brother and his 
diaconaolate sister, divides the rolling year equally between 
them. For now, the Goddess, a common Divinity of two 
kingdoms, is so many months with her mother, and just as 
many with her husband. Immediately the appearance of both 
her mind and her countenance is changed; for the brow of 
the Goddess, which, of late, might appear sad, even to Pluto 
himself, is full of gladness ; as the Sun, which has.lately been 
covered with watery clouds, when he comes forth from the 
clouds, now dispersed. The genial Ceres, now at ease on the 
recovery of her daughter, thus asks, ‘What was the cause of 
thy. wanderings? Why art thou, Arethusa, a sacred spring ?’ 
The waters are silent, and the Goddess raises her head from 
the deep fountain; and, having dried her green tresses with 
her hand, she relates the old amours of the stream of Elis.” 
“*T was,’ says she, ‘one of the yA oe which exist in 
Achaia, nor did: any one more eagerly skim along the gladea 
than myself, nor with more industry set the nets. But though 
the reputation for beauty was never sought by me, although, too, 
I was of robust make, stil/ I had the name of being beautiful. 
But my appearance, when so much commetided, did not 
please me ; and I, like a country lass, blushed at those endow- 
ments of person in which other females are wont to take a 
pride, and [ deemed it a crime to please. I remember, I was 
returning weary from the Stymphalian” wood ; the weather was 
hot, and my toil had redoubled the intense heat. I found a 
atream gliding on without any eddies, without any noise, aad 


® Stream of Elis.|—Ver. 576. The Alpheus really rose in Arcadia ; 
ut, as it ran through the territory of the Eleans, and discharged itself 
into the sea, near Cyllene, the sea-port of that people, they worshipped it 
with divine honours. : 
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Wclear to tue bottom; through which every pebble, at su great 
a depth, migat be counted, aad which you could hardly sup- 
pose to he in motion. The hoary willows’ and poplars, 
nourished by the water, furnished a shade, spontaneously 
produced, along the shelving banks. I approached, and, at 
first, I dipped the soles of my feet, and then, as far as the 
knee... Not content with that, I undressed, and I laid my svtt 
garments upon a bending willow; and, naked, I plunged into 
the waters. 

‘While I was striking them, and drawing them towards 
ure, moving in a thousand ways, and was sending forth my 
extended arms, I perceived a most unusual murmuring noise 
beneath the middle of the stream; and, alarmed, I atood on 
the edge of the nearer bank. ‘Whither dost thou hasten, 
Arethusa ?” said Alpheus from his waves. ‘Whither dost thdu 
hasten ? again he said to me, in a hollow tone, Just as I 
waa, fled without my clothes ; for the other side had my 

. garments. So much the more swiftly did he pursue, and be- 
-comie inflamed ; and, because I was faked, the more tempting to 
him did Lappear. Thus was I running ; thus unrelentingly was 
he pursuing me; as the doves are wont to fly from the lev 
with trembling wings, and as the hawk is wont td pursue the 
trembling doves, I held out in my course even as far‘aa Or- 
chomenus,” and Psophis,” and Cyllene, and the. Meenalian 
vallies, and cold Erymanthus and Elis. Nor was he swifter 
than I, but, unequal fo Aim in strength, I was unable, any 
longer, to keep up the chase ; for he was able to endure pro- 
longed fatigue. However, I ran over fields and over mountains 
covered with trees, rocks too, and crags, and where there waa 
no path, The sun was upon my back ; I saw a long shadow 
advancing before my feet, unless, perhaps, it was my fear that 


® Hoary willows.]—Ver. 590. The leaf of the willow has a whitish 
hue, especially on one side of it. it ie 
73 Orchomenua,J—Ver. 607. This was a city of Arcadia, in a. matshy 
district, near to Mantinea, There was another place of the same name, 
in Becotia, between Elatea and Coronea, famoua for a splendid temple to 
the Graces, there erected. : 
4 Peophis.|—Ver. 607. This waa a city of Arcadia also, adjoining to 
Eh territo i ived its nome from Psuphis, the daughter of 
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saw it. But; at all events, I was alarmed at the sound of hie 
feet, and his increased hardness of breathing was now fanning 
the fillets of my hair. Wearied with the exertion of my flight, 
1 aaid, ‘Give aid, Dictynna, to thy armour-bearer, or I am over- 
taken ; J, to whom thou hast so often given thy bow to carry, 
and thy darts enclosed in the quiver.” The Goddess was 
moved, and, taking one of the dense clouds, she threw it over 
me. The river looked about for me, concealed in the darkness, 
and, in his ignorance, sought about the encircling cloud ; and 
twice, unconsciously did he go around the place where the 
Goddess had concealed me, and twice did he cry, ‘Ho, Are- 
thusa !° Ho, Arethusa!’ What, then, were my feelings, in my 
wretchedness? Were they not just those of the lamb, gs it 
hears the wolves howling around the high sheep-folds? Or of 
the hare, which, lurking in the bush, beholds the hdstile noses 
of the dogs, and dares not. make a single movement with her. 
body %: Yet he'does not depart ; for no further does he trace 
any prints of my-feet. - He watches the cloud and the spot. A 
cold perspiration takes possession of my limbs, thus besieged, and 
azure-coloured drops distil from all my body. Wherever 1 
move my foot, there flows a lake ; drops trickle from my hair, 
and, in less time than I take in acquainting thee with my fate, 
I was changed into a stream. But still the river recognized the 
waters, the objects of his love ; and, having laid aside the shape 
ofa mortal, which he had assumed, he was changed into his own 
watera, that he might mingle with me. Thereupon, the Delian 
Goddess cleaved the ground. Sinking, I was carried through 
dark caverns to Ortygia,”* which, being dear to me, from the 
surname of my own Goddess, was the first to introduce me 
to the upper air.’ ” : 
EXPLANATION. 


Bochart tells us that the story of the fountain Arethusa and the river 
Alpheus, her lover, who traversed so many countries in pursuit of: her, 
has no other foundation than an equivocal expression in the language pf 
the first inhabitants of Sicily. The Rhenicians, who went to settle in 





_% Ho, Arethusa !]—Ver. 625-6. Clarke thus translates these lines: 
— And twice called out Soho, Arethuaa!l Soho, Arethusa! “What thought: 
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that island, finding the fountain surrounded with willows, gave it the name 
of ‘ Alphaga,’ or ‘ the fountain of the willows.’ Others, again, gave it the 
name of ‘Arith,’ signifying ‘a stream.’ The Greeks, arriving there in 
after ages, not understanding the signification of these words, and remem- | 
bering their own river Alpheus, in Elis, imagined that since the river and 
the fountain had nearly the same name, Alpheus had crossed the sea, to 
arrive in Sicily. 

This notion appearing, probably, to the poets not devoid of ingenuity, 
they accordingly founded on it the romantic story of the passion of the 
river God Alpheus for the Nymph Arethusa. Some of the ancient historians 
appear, however, in their credulity, really to have believed, at least, a part of 
the story, as they seriously tell us, that the river Alpheus passes under the 
bed of the sea, and rises again in Sicily, near the fountain of Arcthusa. 
Even among the more learned, this fable gained credit ; for we find the 
oracle of Delphi ordering Archias to conduct a colony of Corinthians to 
Syracuse, and the priestess giving the following directions :—‘ Go into that 
island where the river Alpheus mixes his waters with the fair Arethusa.’ 

Pausanias avows, that he regards the story of Alpheus and Arethusa ag 
a mere fable; but, not daring to dispute a fact established by the re- 
sponse of an oracle, he does not contradict the fact of the river running 
through the sea, tlough he is at a Joss to understand how it can happen. 





FABLE VII. 


Cerxs entrusts her chariot to Triptolemus, and orders him to go every- 
where, and cultivate the earth. He obeys her, and, at length, arrives in 
Scythia, where Lyncus, designing to kill him, is changed into: a lynx. 
The Muse then finishes her song, on which the daughters of Pierus are 
changed into magpies. 


“Tus far Arethusa. The fertile Goddess yoked”** two dragons 
to her chariot, and curbed their mouths with bridles ; and was 
borne through the mid air of heaven and of earth, and guided 
her light. chariot to the Tritonian citadel, to Triptolemus ; and 
she ordered him to scatter the sceds that were entrusted éo Aim 
partly in the fallow ground, and partly in the ground restored to 
cultivation after solong atime. Now had the youth been borne 
on high over Europe and the lands of Asia,” and he arrived 
at the coast of Scythia: Lyncus was the king there. He en- 
tered the house of the king. Being asked whence he came, 


7% Goddess yoked.|—Ver. 642. Clarke renders ‘ geminos Dea fertilis 
angues curribus admovit,’ ‘ the fertile Goddess clapped two snakes to ber 
chariot.’ 

7 Lands of Asia.]—Ver. 648. Asia Minor is here meant; the other 
parts of Asia heing included under the term ‘ Sevthiras arac? 
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and the occasion of his coming, and his name, and his country? 
he said, ‘ My country is the famous Athens, my name is Trip- 

_ tolemus. I came neither in a ship through the waves, nor 
on foot by land; the pervious sky made a way for me. I 
bring the gifts of Ceres, which, scattered over the wide fields, 
are to yield you the fruitful harvests, and wholesome food.’ The 
barbarian envies him ; and that he himself may be deemed the 
author of so great a benefit, he receives him with hospitality, 
and, when overpowered with sleep, he attacks him with the 
sword, But, while attempting to pierce his breast, Ceres made 
him a lynx; and again sent the Mopsopian”™ youth to drive 
the sacred drawers of her chariot through the air. 

“The greatest of us” had now finished her learned song. 
But the Nymphs, with unanimous voice, pronounced that th? 
Goddesses who inhabit Helicon had proved the conquerors. 
Then the others, ¢hus vanquished, began to scatter their abuse : 
‘Since,’ said she, ‘it is a trifling matter for you to have me 
rited punishment by this contest, you add abuse, too, to your 
fault, and endurance is not permitted us: we shall proceed tc 

_ punishment, and whither our resentment calls, we shall follow.’ 
The Emathian sisters smiled, and despised our threatening 
language ; and endeavouring to speak, and to menace with their 
insolent hands amid great clamour, they beheld quills growing 
out of their nails, and their arms covered with feathers. And 
they cach see the face of the other shooting out into a hard beak, 
and new birds being added to the woods. And while they 
strive to beat their breasts elevated by the motion of their 
arms, they hang poised in the air, as magpies, the scandal of 
the groves. Even then their original talkativeness remains in 
them as birds, and their jarring garrulity, and their-enormous 
love of chattering.” 

EXPLANATION. 

Triptolemus reigned at Eleusis at the time when the mysteries of Ceres 

were established there. As we are toyl by Philochorus, he went with a 


ship, to carry corn into different countries, and introduced there the wor- 
ship of Ceres, whose priest he was. This is, doubtless, the key for the ex- 





18 Mopsopian,|—Ver. 661. This very uneuphonious name is derived 
from Mopsopus, one of the ancient kings of Attica. It here means 
‘Athenian.’ 

T The greatest of us./—Ver, 642. Namely. Callione. who had com 
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‘planation of the storv, that Ceres nursed him on her own milk, and puri- 
fied him by fire. Some have supposed that the fable refers to the epoch 
when agriculture was introduced into Greece ; but it is much more pro- 
bable, that it relates simply to the introduction there of the mysterious 
worship of Ceres, which was probably imported from Egypt. It is sios- 
sible that, at the same period, the Greeks may have learned some improved 
method of tilling the ground, acquired by their intercourse with Egypt. 

Probably, the dangers which Triptolemus experienced in his voyages and 
travels, gave rise to the story of Lyncus, whose cruelty caused him to be 
changed intoa lynx. Bochart and Le Clerc think that the fable of Trip- 
tolemus being drawn by winged dragons,, is -hased upon the equivocal 
meaning of a Phoenician word, which signified either ‘a winged dragon,’ or 
‘a ship fastened with iron nails or bolts.’ Philochorus, however, as cited 
by Eusebius, says that his ship was called a flying dragon, from its carry- 
ing the figure of a dragon on its prow. We learn from a fragment of 
Stobeus, that Erectheus, when engaged in a war against the Eleu- 
ainigns, was told by the oracle that he would be victorious, if he sacrificed 
his daughter Proserpine. This, perhaps, may have given rise, or added 
somewhat, to the story of the rape of Proserpine by Pluto. 

According to-a fragment of Homer, cited by Pausanias, the names of 
the first Greeks, who were initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, were,— 
Celeus, Triptolemus, Eumolpus, and Diocles. Clement of Alexandria calls 
them Baubon, Dysaulus, Eubuleiis, Eumolpus, and Triptolemus. Eumolpus 
being the Hierophant, or explainer of the mysteries of Eleusis; made war 
against Erectheus, king of Athens. They were both killed in battle, aud 
it_was thereupon agreed, that the posterity of Evectheus should be .kin: 
of Athens, and the descendants of Eunolpus should, in future, retein 
cfice of Hierophent, 


BOOK THE SIXTH. - 





FABLE I. 


ARACHNR, vain-glorious of her ingenuity, challenges Minerva to a contest 
of skillin her.art. The Goddess accepts the challenge, and, being enraged 
to see herself outdone, strikes her rival with her shuttle; upon which, 
Arachne, in her’ distress, hangs herself. Minerva, touched with com- 
passion, transforms her into a spider. > 


Purtonta had meanwhile lent an ear to such recitals as these, 
and she approved of the songs of the Aonian maida, and their 
just resentment. Then thus she suys to herself: “To commend 
is but a trifling matter ; let us, too, deserve commendation, and 
let us not permit our divine majesty to be slighted without due 

unishment.” And ¢hen she turns her mind to the fate ef the 
Meeonian Arachne ; who, as she had heard, did not yield to 
her in the praises of the art of working in wool. She was re- 
nowned not for the place of her birth, nor for. the origin of 
her family, but for her skill alone. Idmon, of Colophon,’ her 
father, used to dye the soaking wool in Phocman’ purple.’ Her 
mother was dead ; but she, too, was of the lower rank, and of 
the same condition with her husband. Yet draehne, by her 
skill, had acquired a memorable name throughout the, cities of 
Lydia ; although, born of a humble family, she used to live in 
the little town of Hypepe.* Often did the Nymphs desert the 


| Colophon.|—Ver. 8. Colophon was an opulent city of Lydia, famous 
for an oracle of Apollo there. x 

2 Phocean.|—-Ver. 9. Phocea wa a city of Molia, in Tonia, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, famous for its purple dye. 

3 Purple.J—Ver. 9. ‘Murex’ wasa shell-fish, now called ‘ the purple,’ 
the juices of which were much used by the ancients for dyeing a deep purple 
colour, The most valuable kinds were found near ‘Tyre and Phocwa, men- 
tioned in the text. 
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vineyards of their own Tymolus, that they might look at her 
admirable workmanship ; often did the Bi of the river 
Pactolus’ forsake their streams. And not only did it give them 
pleasure to look at the garments when made, but even, too, 
while they were being made, so much grace waa there in her 
working. Whether it was that she was rolling the rough wool 
into its first balls, or whether she was unravelling the work 
with her fingers, and was softening the fleeces worked over 
again with long drawings out, equalling the mists in their fine- 
ness ; or whether she was moving the smooth round spindle with 
her nimble thumb, or was embroidering with the needle, you 
might perceive that she had been instructed by Pallaa. 

This, however, she used to deny ; and, being displeased with 
a mistress so famed, she said, “Let her contend with me. 
There is nothing which, if conquered, I should refuse to en- 
dure.” Pallas personates an old woman ; she both places false 
grey hair on her temples, and supports as well her infirm 
limbs by a staff. Then thus she begins to speak: “Old age has 
not everything which we should avoid ; experience comes from 
lengthened years. Do not despise my advice ; let the aoe 
fame for working wool be sought by thee among mortals, Bué 
yield to the Goddesa, and, rash woman, ask pardon for thy 
speeches with suppliant voice. She will grant pardon at my en- 
treaty.” The other beholds her with scowling eyes, and leaves 
the threads she has begun ; and scarcely restraining her hand, 
and discovering her anger by ler looks, with such worda‘as 
these does she reply to the disguised Pallas: “Thou comest 
here bereft of thy understanding, and worn out with pro- 
longed old age; and it is thy misfortune to have lived too 
long. If thou hast any daughter-in-law, if thou hast any 
daughter of thy own, let her listen to these remarks, I have 
sufficient knowledge for myself in myself, and do not imagine 
that thou hast availed anything by thy advice ; my opinion is 
still the same. Why does not she come herself? why does 
she decline this contest?” * 

Then the Goddess says, “ Lo! she is come ;” and she casts 
aside the figure of an old woman, and shows herself as Pallas, 
The Nymphs and the Mygdonian* matrons venerate the God- 


5 Pactolus.|—Ver. 16. This was a river of Lydia, which was said to 
have sands of calid_ 
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dess. The virgin alone is not daunted. But still she blushes, 
and a sudden flush marks her reluctant fentures, at.d again it 
vanishes ; just as the sky is wont to become tinted with purple, 
when Aurora is first stirring, and after a short time to grow 
white from the influence of the Sun. She persists in her de- 
termination, and, from a desire for a foolish victory, she rushes 
upon her own destruction. Nor, indeed, does the daughter of 
Jupiter decline 7é, or advise her any further, nor does she now. 
put off the contest. ‘There is no delay; they both take their 
stand in different places, and stretch out two webs on the 
loom with a fine warp. The web is tied around the beam ; 
the sley separates the warp ; the woof is inserted in the middle 
with sharp shuttles, which the fingers hurry along, and being 
drawn within the warp, the teeth notched in the moving sley 
strike it. Both hasten on, and girding up their garments to 
their breasts, they move their skilful arms, their eagerness be- 
guiling their fatigue, There both the purple is being woven, 
which is subjected to the Tyrian brazen vessel,’ and fine shades 
of minute difference; just as the rainbow, with its mighty 
arch, is wont to tint a long tract of the sky by means of the 
rays reflected by the shower; in which, though a thousand 
different colours are shining, yet the very transition eludes 
the eyes that look upon it; to such a degree is that which ie 
adjacent the same ; and yet the extremes are different. There, 
too, the pliant gold is mixed with the threads, and ancient sub- 
jects are represented on the webs. 

Pallas embroiders the rock of Mars* in Athens, the citadel of 
Cecrops, and the old dispute about the name of the country. 
Twice six® celestial Gods are sitting on lofty seats in august 


bordering upon Lydia, and colonized by a people from Thrace. Probably 
these persons had come from the neighbouring country, to see the exqui- 
site works of Arachne. . As the Poet tells us, many were present when the 
Goddess discovered Lerself, and professed their respect and veneration, 
while Arachne alone remained unmoved. 

1 Brazen vessel.|—Ver. 60. , It seers that brazen cauldrons were used 
for the purposes of dyeing, in preference to those of iron. 

® Hock of Mars.J—Ver.70. This was the spot called. Areiopagus, which 
was said to have received its name from the trial there of Mars, when he 
was accused by Neptune of having slain his son Halirrothius. 

9 Twice siz.]—Ver. 72. These were the ‘Dii consentes,’ mentioned 
nefare. in thea note ta Rook i. 1172. Thev are thus enumerated in an 


. 
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state, with Jupiter in the midst. His own proper likencas 
distinguishes each of the Gods. The form of Jupiter is that 
ofa monarch. She makes the God of the sea to be standing 
there, and to be striking the rugged rocks with hie long tri- 
dent, and a wild horse to be springing forth” out of the midat 
of the upening of the rock; by which pledge of his favour he 
Jays claim to thecity. But to herself she gives the shield, she 
gives the iance with its sharp point; she gives the helmet to 
her head, and her breast is protected by the Aigis. She there 
represents, too, ‘the earth struck by her spear, producing a 
shoot of pale olive with its berries, and the Gods admiring it. 
Victory is the end of her work. But that the rival of her fame 
may learn from precedents, what reward to expect for an at- 
tempt so mad, she adds, in four different parts, four contests 
bright in their colouring, and distinguished by diminutive 
figures. One corner contains Thracian Rhodope and Hemus, 
now cold mountains, formerly human bodies, who assumed to 
themselves the names of the supreme Gods. Another part con- 
tains the wretched fate of the Pygmsean matron." Her, over- 
come in a contest, Juno commanded to be a crane, and to wage 
war against her own people. She depicts, too, Antigone,” who 
once dared to contend with the wife of the great Jupiter; and 
whom the royal Juno changed into a bird; nor did Thion pro- 


Elegiac couplet, more consistent with the rules of prosody than the two 
lines there quoted ;— 

*Vuleanus, Mars, Sol, Neptunus, Jupiter, Hermes, 

Vesta, Diana, Ceres, Juno, Minerva, Venus,’ 


10 To be springing forth.]—Ver. 76-7. Clarke renders ‘facit—e vul- 
nere saxi Exsiluisse ferum,’ ‘she makes a wild horse bounce out of the 
opening in the rock.’ 

N Pygme@an matron.}-—Ver.90. According to lian, the name of this 
queen of the Pigmies was Gerane, while other writers call her Pygas. She 
was worshipped by -her subjects as a Goddess, which raised her to such a 
degree of conceit, that she despised the worship of the Deities, especially 
of Juno and Diana, on which, in their indignation, they changed her into 
a crane, the most active enemy® of the Pygmies. These people were 
dwarfs, living-either in India, Arabia, or Thrace, and they were said not 
to exceed a cubit in height. 

1 Antigone ]—Ver. 93. She was the daughter of Laomedon, king of 
Troy, and was remarkable for the extreme beauty of her hair. Proud of 
this, she used to boast that she resembled Juno; on which the Goddess, 
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tect her, or her father Laomedon, from assuming wings, and 
as a white crane, from commending herself with her chat- 
tering beak. The only corner that remains, represents the 
bereft Cinyras ;'°and he, embracing the steps of a temple, once 
the limbs of his own daughters, and lying upon the stone, 
appears to be weeping. She surrounds the exterior borders 
with peaceful olive. That is the close ; and with her own tree 
she puts an end to the work. 

The Meonian Nymph delineates Europa, deccived by the 
form of the bull; and you would think it a real bull, and real 
sea, She herself seems to be looking upon the land which 
she has left, and to be crying out to her companions, and tc 
be in dread of the touch of the dashing waters, and to be 
drawing up her timid feet.’ She drew also Asterie,' seized by 
the struggling eagle; and made Leda, reclining beneath the 
wings of the swan. She added, how Jupiter, concealed under 
the form of a Satyr, impregnated Antiope," the beauteous 
daughter of Nyecteus, with a twin offspring ; how he was Am- 
phitryon, when he beguiled thee, Tiryuthian’® dame; how, 
turned to gold, he deceived Danaé; how, changed into fire, 
the daughter of Asopus ; how, as a shepherd, Mnemo- 


'3 Cinyras.]—Ver. 98. Cinyras had several daughters (besides Myrrha), 
remarkable for their eatreme beanty. Growing insolent npon the strength 
of their good looks, an: pretending to surpass even Juno herself in beauty, 
they incurred the resentment of that Goddess, who changed them into the 
steps of a temple, and transformed their father into a stone, as ie was em- 
bracing the steps. 

Mt Asterie,J|—Ver. 108. She was the daughter of Carus, the Titan, and 
of Phaebe, and was ravished by Jupiter under the form of an eagle. She 
was the wife of Perses, and the mother of Hecate. Flying from the wrath 
of Jupiter, she was first changed by him into a quail, and afterwards into 
a stone. 

8 Antiope.|—Ver. 110. Antiope was the daughter of Nycteus. a king 
of Beotia. Being seduced by Jupiter under the form of a Satyz, she bore 
two sons, Zethns and Amphion. On being insulted by Diree, she was 
seized with madness, and was cured by Ph&cus, whom she is said to have 
afterwards married. 

\° Pirynthiax.|—Ver. 112, Tirynthus was a city near Argos, where 
Hercules was born and educated, and from which place his mother, 
Alcmene, derived her present appellation. 

4 Daughter of Asopus.j—Ver. 113. Jupiter changed himself into fire, 
oe, according to some, into an eagle, to seduce Aina. the daughter of 
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syne ;"* and as a speckled serpent, Deois.'° She depicted thee 
too, Neptune, changed into a fierce bull, with the virgin 
daughter” of Aulus. Thou, seeming to be Enipeus,” didst 
beget the Aloide ; as a ram, thou didst delude Theophane, the 
daughter of Bisaltis.” Thee too, the most bounteous mother 
of corn, with her yellow hair, experienced™ as a steed; thee, 
the mother™ of the winged horse, with her snaky locks, reecived 
as a bird; Mclantho,” as a dolphin. To all these did she 
give their own likeness, and the rea/ appearance of the various 
localities. There was Phoebus, under the form of a rustic ; and 
how, besides, he was wearing the wings of a hawk at one time, at 
another the skin of alion ; how, too, as a shepherd, he deceived 
Tsse,> the daughter of Macareus. How Liber deceived 
Erigone,” in a fictitious ouneh of grapes; and how Saturn™ 


18 Mnemosyne.|—Ver. 114. This Nymph, as already mentioned, became 
* she mother of the Nine Muses, having been seduced by Jupiter. 

19 Deois.}—Ver. 114. Proserpine was called Devis, or Anotig xdpy, from 
her mother Ceres, who was called Anw by the Greeks, from the verb dijw, 
‘to find,’ because, as it was said, when seeking for her daughter, the uni- 
versal answer of those who wished her success in her search, was, &ye¢c, 
‘You will tind her.’ 

. ® Virgin daughter.J—Ver, 116. This was Canace, or Arne, the daugh- 
ter of Aolus, whom Neptune seduced under the form of a bull. 

4 Enipeus.|-—Ver. 116. Under the form of Enipeus, a river of Thes- 
saly, Neptune committed. violence upon Iphimedeia, the wife of the giant 
Aloéus, and by her was the father of the giants Otus and Ephialtes. 

2 Risaltis.|--Ver. 117. Theophane was the daughter of Bisaltis, 
Changing her irito a sheep, and himself into a ram, Neptune begot the Ram 
with the golden fleece, that bore Phryxus to Colchis. . 

23 Experienced.|—Ver. 119. ‘Te sensit,’ repeated twice in this line, 
Clarke translates, not in a very elegant manner, ‘had a bout with thee,’ 
and ‘had a touch from thee.’ By Neptune, Ceres became the mother of 
the horse Arion ; or, according to some, of a daughter, whose name it was 
not deemed lawful to mention. 7 

4 Thee the mother.]—Ver. 119. This was Medusa, who, according to 
some, was the mother of the horse Pegasus, by Neptune, though it is more 
generally said that it sprang from her blood, when she was slain by 
Perseus. 

% Melantho.|—Ver. 120. Melantho was the daughter either of Proteus, 
pr of Dencalion, and was the mother of Delphus, by Neptune. 

2% Isse.]—Ver. 124. She was a native of either Lesbos, or Euboea. Her 
father, Macareus, was the son of Jupiter and Cyrene. 
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begot the two-formed Chiron, in the form of a horse. Ta 
extreme part of the web, being enclosed in a fine border, had 
flowers interwoven with the twining ivy. 

. _ Pallas could not blame that work, nor could Envy censure it. 
The yellow-haired Virgin grieved at her suecess, and torethe web 
embroidered with the criminal acts of the Gods of heaven. And 
as she was holding her shuttle made of boxwood from Mount Cy- 
torns, three or four times did she strike the forehead of Arachne, 
the daughter of Idmon. The unhappy creature could not endure 
it; and being of a high spirit, she tied up her throat in a halter. 
Pallas, taking compassion, bore her up as she hung; and thus 
she said: “ Live on indeed, wicked one,’ but still hang ; and 
let the same decree of punishment be pronounced against thy 
race, and against thy latest posterity, that thou mayst not be 
free from care in time to come.” After that, as she departed, © 
she sprinkled her with the juices of an Hecatean herb ; and 
immediately her hair, touched by the noxious drug, fell off, and 
together with it her nose and ears. The head of herself, now 
small as well throughout her whole body, becomes very small. 
Mer slender fingers cleave to her sides a8 legs ; her belly takes 
possession of the rest of her; but out of this she gives forth 
a thread; and es a spider, she works at her web as formerly, 


EXPLANATION, 


The story of Arachne is most probably based upon the simple fact, that 
she was the most skilful artist of her time, at working in silk and wool. 
Pliny the Elder tells us, that Arachne, the daughter of Idmon, a Lydian by 
birth, and of low extraction, invented the art of making linen cloths and 
nets ; which invention was also by some attributed to Minerva. ‘This com- 
petition, then, for the merit of the invention, is the foundation of the 
challenge here described by the Poet. As, however, Arachne is said to 
have hanged herself in despair, she probably fell a prey to some cause 
of grief or discontent, the particulars of which, in their simple form, have * 





Centaur Chiron. We may here remark, that Arachne was not very com- 
ptimentary to the Gods, in the choice of her subjects ; probably it was not 
her intention or wish to be so. 

°9 Wicked one.]—Ver. 136. Clarke translates ‘ improba,’ ‘thou wicked 
jade.’ 
! » An Hecatean herb.|—Ver. 139. This was aconite, or wolfshane, 
said to have been discovered by Hecate, the mother of Medea. She was 
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not come down to us. Perhaps the similarity of her name and employ~ 
ment with those of the spider, »s known among the Greeks, gave rise to 
the story of her alleged transformation; unless we should prefer to attri- 
bute the story to the fact of the Hebrew word ‘ arag,’ signifying to spin, 
and, in some degree, resembling her name. 

In this story, Ovid takes the opportunity of touching upon several fables, 
the subjects whereof he states to have been represented in the works of 
Minerva and Arachne. He alludes, among other matters, to the dispute 
between Neptune and Minerva, about giving a name to the city of Athens, 
St. Augustine, on the authority of Varro, says, that Cecrops, in build- 
ing that city, found an olive tree and a fountain, and that the oracle at 
Delphi, on being consulted, stating that both Minerva ane Neptune had a 
right to name the city, the Senate decided in favour of the Goddess ; and 
this circumstance, he says, gave rise to the story. According to some 
writers, it was based on the fact, that Cranaiis changed the name of the 
city from Poseidonius, which it was called after Neptune, to Athena, after 
his own daughter Athena; and, as the Areiopagus sanctioned this change, 
it was fabled that Neptune had been overcome by the judgment of the 
Gods. 

The Jesuit Tournemine suggests the following explanation of the story: 
--He says, that the aborigines of Attica, being conquered by the Pelas- 
gians, learned from them the art of navigation, which they turned to ac- 
count by becoming pirates. Cecrops, bringing a colony from Sais, in Egypt, 
tried to abolish this barbarous custom, and taught them a more civilized 
mode of life; and, among other things, he showed them how to till 
the earth, and to raise the olive, for the ‘cultivation of which he found the 
soil very favourable. He also introduced the worship of Minerva, or 
Athena, as she was called, 4 Goddess highly honoured at Sais, and to 
whom the olive tree was dedicated. Her the Athenians afterwards re- 
garded as the patroness of their city, which they called after her name. 
Athens becoming famous for its olives, and, considerable profit arising from 
their cultivation, the new settlers attempted to wean the natives from 
piracy, by calling their attention to agricultural pursuits. To succeed in 
this, they composed a fable, in which Neptune was said to be overcome by 
Minerva ; who, even in the judgment of the ‘twelve greater Deities, had 
found out something of more utility than he. This fable Tournemine 
supposes to have been composed in the ancient language of the country, 
which was the Phrygian, mingled with many Phoenician words ; and, as in 
those languages the same word signifies either a ship or a horse, those who 
afterwards interpreted the fable, took the word in the latter signification, 
and spoke of a horse instead fa ship, which was really the original 
embiem employed in the fiction. : 

Vossius thinks that the fable originated in 2 dispute between the sailors 
of Athens, who acknowledged Neptune for their chief, and the people, who 
followed the Senate, governed by Minerva. The people prevailed, and a 
life of civilization, marked by attention to the pursuits of agriculture, waa 
eubstituted for one of piracy ; which gave occasion for the saying, that 
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various Deities by Arachne in the delineations on her embroidery, we may 
bere remark, by way ef elucidating the origin of these stories in general, 
that, in early times, when the earth was sunk in ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and might formed the only right in the heathen world, where a king 
or petty chieftain demanded the daughter of a neighbour in marriage, and 
met with a refusal, he immediately had recourse to arms, to obtain her by 
force. Their standards and ships, on these expeditions, carrying their 
ensigns, consisting of birds, beasts, or fabulous monsters, gave occasion to 
those who described their feats of prowess to say, that the ravisher had 
changed himself into a bull, an cagle, or a lion, for the purpose of effecting 
his object. ‘The kings and potentates of those days, being frequently called, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Neptune, &c., and the priests of the Gods so named often 
obtaining their ends by assuming the names of the Divinities they served, 
we can account the more easily for the number of intrigues and abominable 
actions, attended by changes and transformations, which the poets and my-~ 
thologists attribute to many of the Deities. 

Palxphatus suggests a very ingenious methed of accounting for these 
stories; founded, however, it must be owned, on”a yery-low éstimate of 
female virtue in those times. He says, that these falulous narratives ori- 
ginate in the figures of different animals which were engraved on the 
coins of those times ; and that, when money was given to buy over or to 
procure the seduction of a female, it was afterwards said that the lover 
had himself taken the figure which was represented on the coin, by means 
of which his ohject had been effected. 

Ovid, in common with many of the ancient historians, geographers, and 
naturalists, mentions the Pygmies, of which, from the time of Homer 
downwards, a nation was supposed to exist, in a state of continual warfare 
with the Cranes, Aristotle, who, believed in their existence, placed them 
in £thiopia; Pliny, Solinus, and Philostratus in India, near the source of 
the Ganges; others again, in Scythia, on the banks of the Danube. Some 
of the moderns have attempted to explain the origin of this prevalent 
notion. Olaiis Magnus thinks the Samoeids and Laplanders to have been 
the Pygmies of Homer. Gesner and others fancy that they have found 
their originals in Thuringia; while Albertus Magnus supposed that the 
Pyginies were the monkies, which are so numerous in the interior of Africa, 
and which were taken for human beings of diminutive stature. Wander 
Hart, who has written a most ingenious treatise on the subject, suggests 
that the fable originated in a war between two cities in Greece, Page and 
Gerania, the similarity of whose names to those of the Pygmies and the 
Cranes, gave occasion to their neighbours, the Corinthians, to confer on 
them those nick-names. It is most probable, however, that the story 
was founded upon the diminutive stature of some of the native tribes 
of the interior of Africa. 

As to the fable of Pygas being changed into a crane, Banier suggests, 
that the origin of it may be found in the work of Antoninus Liberalis, 
quoting from the Theogony of Bceus. That poet, whose works are lost, 
says, that among the Pygmies there was a very beautiful princess, named 
(Enée, who ereatly oppressed her subjects. Having married Nicodamas, 
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educate him in their own way. She accordingly raised levies against her 
own subjects ; and that circumstance, together with the name of Gerane, 
which, according to Elian, she also bore, gave rise to the fable, which said 
that she was changed into a crane; the resemblance which it bore ta 
* geranos,’ the Greek for ‘a crane,’ suggesting the foundation of the story, 





FABLE II. 


Tue Theban matrons, forming a solemn procession in honour of Latona, 
Niobe esteems herself superior to the Goddess, and treats her and her 
‘offepring with contempt; on which, Apollo and Diana, to avenge the 
affront offered to their mother, destroy all the children of Niobe; and 
she, herself, is changed into a statue. 


Aur Lydia is in an uproar, and the rumour of the fact goes 
through the town of Phrygia, aud fills the wide world with 
discourse thereon. Before her own marriage Niobe had 
known her,*! at the time, when still single, she was inhabiting ' 
Mmonia and Sipylus.* And yet by the punishment of her 
countrywomian, Arachne, she was not warned to yield to the 
inhabitants of Heaven, and to use less boastful words, Man 
things augmented her pride; but yet, neither the skill of her 
husband, nor the descent of them both, nor the sovereignty of 
a mighty kingdom, pleased her so much (although all of them 
did please her) as her own progeny; and Niobe might have 
been pronounced the happiest of mothers, if she had not so 
seemed to herself. 

For Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, foreknowing the future, 
urged by a divine impulse, had proclaimed through the middle 
of the streets, “Ye women of Ismenus, go all of you,® and 
give to Latona, and the two children of Latona, the pious 
frankincense, together with prayers, and wreathe your hair 
with laurel: by my mouth docs Latona command this? Obe- 
dience is paid ; and allthe Theban women adorn their temples 
with leaves of laurel, as commanded, and offer frankincense on 
the sacred fires, and words of supplication. Lo! Niobe comes, 
surrounded with a crowd of attendants, conspicuous for the 





| Had known her.]—Ver. 148. This was the more likely, as Tantalus, 
the father of Niobe, was king of both Phrygia and Lydia. 

© Sipylus.j—Ver. 149. This was the name of both a city and a moun. 
tain of Lydia. . og 
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gold interwoven in her Phrygian garments, end beautiful, as 
far as anger will allow ; sa tossing her hair, hanging down 
on both shoulders, with her graceful head, she stands still ; and 
as she loftily casts around her haughty eyes, she says, “‘ What 
madness is this to prefer the inhabitants of Heaven, that you 
have on/y heard of, to those who are seen? or why is Latona 
worshipped at the altars, and my Godhead is still without its 
due frac'sincense? Tantalus was my father, who alone was al- 
lowed to approach the tables of the Goda above. The sister of 
the Pleiades* is my mother; the most mighty Atlas is 
my grandsire, who bears the ethereal skies upon his neck. 
Jupiter is my other grandsire; of him, too, I buast as my 
father-in-law.’ The Phrygian nations dread me ; the palace of 
Cadmus is subject to me as its mistress; and the walls that were 
formed by the strings of my husband’s /yre, together with their 
people, are governed by me and my husband; to whatever 
part of the house I turn my eyes, immense wealth is seen. Tu 
this is added a face worthy of a Goddess. Add to this my 
seven daughters, and as many sons, and, at a future day, 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law. Now inquire what ground 
my pride has for its existence ; and presume to prefer Latona 
the Titaness, the daughter of some obscure Caeus, to whom, when 
in travail,” the great Earth once refused a little spot, to my- 
self. Neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by water, was 
your Goddess received ; she was banished the world, till Delos, 
pitying the wanderer, said, ‘Thou dost roam a stranger on the 
land, Lin the waves ;’ and gave her an unstable place of rest. 
She was made the mother of two children, that is but. the 
seventh part of my issue. I am fortunate, and-who shall deny 
it? and fortunate [ shall remain ; who, too, can doubt of that? 

4 Sister of the Pletades |—Ver.174. Taygete, one of the Pleiades, was 
the mother of Niobe. 

% As my father-in-law.]—Ver. 176. Because Jupiter was the father of 
her husband, Amphion. 

% Seven daughters.|—Ver. 182. Tzetzes enumerates fourteen daugh- 
ters of Niobe, and gives their names. * 

Y When in travail.|—Ver 187. She alludes to the occasion on which 
Latona fled from the serpent Python, which Juno, in her jealousy, had sent 
against her; and when Delos, which had hitherto been a floating island, 
became immoveable, for the convenience of Latona, in Jabour with Apolle 
and Diana. That island was said io have received its name from the Greek, 
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Plenty has made me secure ; I am too great for Fortune poasi- 
bly to hurt; and, though she should take away many thinga 
from me, even then much mere will she leave me: my many 
blessings have now risen superior to apprehensions. Suppose 
it possible for some part of this multitude of my children to be 
taken away from me; still, thus stripped, I shall not be re- 
duced to two, the number of Latona; an amount, by the num- 
ber of which, how far, I pray, is she removed from one that is 
childless? Go from the sacrifice ; hasten away from the sacri- 
fice, and remove the laurel from your hair!” 

They remove it, and the sacrifice they leave unperformed ; 
and what they can do, they adore the Divinity in gentle 
murmurs, The Goddess was indignant; and, on the highest top 
of Mount Cynthus, she spoke to her two children in such 
words as these: “Behold! I, your mother, proud of having 
borne you, and who shall yield to no one of the Goddesses, 
except to Juno alove, am called in question whether Lam a 
Goddess, and, for all future ages, I am driven from the altars 
devoted to me, unless you give me aid. Nor is this my only 
grief ; the daughter of Tantalus has added abusive language to 
her shocking deeds, and haa dared to postpone you to her own 
chiklren, and (what I wish may fall upon herself), she has 
called me childless; and the profane wretch has discovered a 
tongue like her father’s.’ To this relation Latona was going 
to add entreaties, when Phoebus said, “ Cease thy complaints, 
*tis prolonging the delay of her punishment.” Phobe said 
the same; and, by a speedy descent through the air, they 
arrived, covered with clouds, at the citadel of Cadmus. 

There was near the walls a plain, level, and extending far and 
wide, trampled continually by horses, where multitudes of wheela 
and hard hoofs had softened the elods placed beneath them, 
There, part of the seven sons of Amphion are mounting upon 
their spirited steeds, and press their backs, red with the 
Tyrian dyc, and wield the reins heavy with gold; of these, 
Ismenus, who had formerly been the first burden of his mo- 
ther, while he is guiding the steps of the horses in a perfect 
eirele, and is curbing their foaming mouths, cries aloud, “Ah, 
wretched me!” and, picreed through the middle of his breast, 


® Like her father's,|—Ver. 213. Latona alludes to one of the crimes 
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bears a dart therein; and the reins dropping from his dying 
hand, by degrees he falls on his side, over the horse’s shoul- 
der. The next to Aim, Sipylus, on hearing the sound of a 
quiver in the air, gives rein® ¢o Ais horse ; as when the pilot, 
sensible of the storm approaching, flies on seeing a cloud, and 
unfurls the hanging sails on every side, that the light breeze 
may by no means escape them. He gives rein, I said ; while thus 
giving it, the unerring dart overtakes him, and an arrow sticks 
quivering in the top of his neck, and the bare steel protrudes 
from his throat. He, as he is bending forward, rolls over the 
neck, now let loose, and over the mane, and stains the ground 
with his warm blood. The unhappy Pheedimus, and Tantalus, 
the heir to the name of his grandsire, when they had put an 
end to their wonted exercise of riding, had turned to the 
youthful exercises of the palestra, glowing with oil ;“° and now 
had they brought* breast to breast, struggling in a close 
grapple, when an arrow, sped onward from the stretched bow, 
pierced them both, just as they were united together. At the 
same instant they groaned aloud, and together they laid their 
limbs on the ground, writhing with pain ; together as they lay, 
for the last time, they rolled their eye-balls, and together they 
breathed forth their life. 

Alphenor sces this, and, beating his torn breast, flies to 
them, to lift up their cold limbs in his embrace, and falls in 
this affectionate duty. For the Delian God pierces the inner 
part of his midriff with the | steel. Soon as it is 
pulled out, a part of his lungs is dragged forth on the barba, 
and his blood is poured forth, with his life, into the air; but 
no single wound reaches the unshaven Damasicthon. He is 
struck where the leg commences, and where the sinewy ham 


99 Gives rein.]—Ver. 230. This was done with the intention of making 
his escape. 

2 Glowing with oil.|—Ver. 241. Clarke renders this line, ‘ Were gone 
to the juvenile work of neat wrestling.’ It would be hard to say what 
‘neat’ wrestling is. Ile seems not to have known, that the ‘ Patestra’ was 
called ‘ nitida,’ a3 shining with the oil which the wrestlers used for making 
their limbs supple, and the more difficult for their antagonist to grasp. 
Juvenal gives the epithet ‘ceromaticum’ to the neck of the athlete, or 
wrestler, which word means ‘ rubbed with wrestlet’s oil.’ 

‘| Now had they brought.|—Ver. 243-4. Clarke thus translates ‘ Et 
java contulerant arcto luctantia nexu Pectora pectoribus ;’ ‘ Aud now they 

#4 clapped breast to breast. struggling in a close hug.’ 
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makes the space between the joints soft ; and, while he is try- 
ing with his hand to draw out the fatal weapon, another arrow 
is driven through his neck, up to the feathers. ‘The blood 
drives this out, and itself starting forth, springs up on high, 
and, piercing the air, spouts forth afar. The last of them, 
Tlioneus, had raised his unavailing arms in prayer, and had said, 
*©O, all ye Gods, in common (not knowing that all were not 
to be addressed) spare me!” The-God, the bearer of the bow, 
was moved, when now his arrow could not be recalled ; yet he 
died with the slightest wound of al/, his heart not being struck 
deep by the arrow. 

The report of this calamity, and the grief of the people, and 
the tears of her family, made the mother acquainted with a 
calamity so sudden, wondcring that it could have happened, and 
enraged that the Gods above ‘had dared this, and that they en- 
joyed a privilege so great. For Amphion, the father, thrusting 
his sword through his breast, dying, had ended his grief toge- 
ther with his life. Alas! how different is this Niobe from 
that Niobe who had lately driven the people from the altars of 
Latona, and, with Jofty head, had directed her steps through 
the midst of the city, envied by her own people, but now to 
be pitied even by an enemy! She falls down upon the .cold 
bodies, and with no distinetion she distributes her last kisses 
among all her sous. Raising her livid arms from these towards 
heaven, she says, ‘‘ Glut thysclf, cruel Latona, with my sorrow; 
glut thyself, and satiate thy breast with my mourning ; satiate, 
too, thy relentless heart with seven deaths. I have received 
my death-blow ;* exult and triumph, my. victorious enemy. 
But why victorious? More remains to me, in my misery, than 
to thee, in thy-happincss, Even after so many deaths, I am 
the conqueror.” hus she spoke; when the string twanged 
from the bent bow, which affrighted all but Niobe alone ; 
she became bold by her misfortunes. 

The sisters were standing in black array, with their hair 
dishevelled, before the bier’* of their brothers. One of these, 


© Thave received my death-blow.}—Ver. 283. ‘ Efferor’ literally means, 
‘Tam carried out.’ ‘ Eifero’ was the term used to signify the carrying of 
the body out of the city walls, for the purposes of burial. 

* Before the biers.1—Ver. 289. The boy of the deceased person was 
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drawing out the weapon sticking in her entrails, about to die, 
awooned away, with her face placed upon her brother. Another, 
endeavouring to console her wretched parent, was suddenly 
silent, and was doubled together with an invisible wound ; aud 
did not close her mouth, until after the breath had departed. 
Another, vainly flying, fallg down; another dies upon her 
sister; another lies hid; another you might see trembling. 
And now six being put to death, and having received different 
wounds, the last on/y remains; her mother covering her 
with all her body, ad with all her garments, cries, “ Leave 
me but one, and that the youngest ; the youngest only do I ask 
out of so many, and that dut one.” And while she was en- 
treating, she, for whom she was entreating, was slain, Child- 
less, she sat down among her dead sons and daughters and 
husband, angebecame hardened by her woes. The breeze 
moves no hair of hers; in her features is a colour without 
blood; her eyes stand unmoved in -her sad cheeks; in her 
form there is no appearance of life. Her tongue itself, too, 
congeals within, together with her hardened palate, and the 
veing cease to be able to be moved. er neck can neither be 
bent, nor can her arms give any motion, nor her feet move. 
Within her entrails, too, it is stone, . 

Still did she weep on; and, enveloped in a hurricane of 
mighty wind, she was borne away to her native land. There, 
fixed on the top of a mountain,” she dissolves ; and even yet 
does the marble distil tears. 


EXPLANATION. 

All the ancient historians agree with Diodorus Siculus and Apollodorus, 
that Niobe was the daughter of ‘Tantalus, and the sister of Pelops; but 
she must not be confounded with a second Niobe, who was the daughter 
of Phoroneus, and the first mortal (Homer tells us) with whom Jupiter 
fell in love. Homer says that she was the mother of twelve children, six 
sons and six daughters. Herodotus says, that she had but two sons and 
three daughters. Diodorus Siculus makes her the mother of fourteen 








the vestibule of the house, with its feet towards the door, and was dressed 
iu the best robe which the deceased had worn when alive. Among the 
better classes, the body was borne to the place of burial, or the funcral pile, 
an a couch, which was called ‘ feretrum,’ or‘ capulus.’ This was sometines 
made of ivory, and covercd with gold and purple. 

“4 Top of @ mountain.J—Ver. 311, This was Mount Sipylus, in Becotia, 
which, as we Tearn from Pausanias, had on its summit a rock, which. at 3 
cistanee, strongly resembled a female in an attitude of sorrsw. This re. 
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children, seven of each sex. Apollodorus, on the authority of Hesiod 
says, that she had ten sons and as many daughters; but gives the names 
of fourteen only. The story of the destruction of her children is most 
likely based upon truth, and bears reference to a historical fact. The 
plague, which ravaged the city of Thebes, destroyed all the children of 
Niobe ; and contagious distempers being attributed to the exccasive heat 
of the sun, it was fabled that Apollo had killed them with his arrows; 
while women, who died of the plague, were said to owe their death to 
the anger of Diana. Thus, Homer says, that Laodamia and the mother 
of Andromache were killed 1) a. Valerius Flaccus relates the sor- 
row of Clyte, the wife of Cyzicus, on the death of her mother, killed 
by the same Goddess; so the Scholiast on Pindar (Pythia, ode iii.) 
says, on the authority of Pherecydes, that Apollo sent Diana to kill Coronis 
and several other women. Eustathius distinctly asserts, that the poets 
attributed the deaths of men, who died of the plague, to Apollo ; and those 
of women, dying a similar death, to Diana. 

This supposition is based upon rational and just grounds; since many 
contagious distempers may be clearly traced to the exhalations of the 
earth, acted on by the intense heat.of the sun. Homer, most probably, 

_ means this, when he says that the plague came upon the Grecian camp, on 
the God, in his anger, discharging his arrows against it ; or, in other words, 
when the extreme heat of his rays had caused a corruption of the atmos- 
phere. It may be here observed, that arrows were the symbol of Apollo, 
when angry, and the harp when he was propitious. Diogenes Lacrtius tella 
us, that, during the prevalence of the plague, it was the custom to place 
branches of laurel on the doors of the houses, in the hope that the God, being 
reminded of Daphne, would spare the places which thereby claimed his 
protection. 

Ovid says, that the sons of Niohe were killed while managing their 
horses; but Pausanias tells us that they died on Mount Cithron, while 
engaged in hunting, and that her daughters died at Thebes. Ilomer says, 
that her children remained uine days without burial, because the Gods 
ehanged the Thebans into stones, and that the offended Divinities them- 
selves performed the funcral rites on the tenth day; the meaning pro- 
bably, is, that, they dying of the plague, no ane ventured to bury thes, and 
all seemed insensible to the sorrows of Niobe, as each consulter nis own 
safety. Ismenus, her eldest son, not being able to endure the rain of his 
malady, is said to have thrown himself into a river of Bacotia, which, from 
that circumstance, received his name. After the death of her husband and 
children, Niobe is said to have retired to Mount Sipylus, in Lydia, where 
she died. Here, as Pausanias informs us, was a rock, resevbling, at a dis- 
tance, a woman overwhelmed with grief; though, accordag to the same 
author, who had visited it, the resemblance could no be traced on ap. 
proaching it. On this ground, Ovid relates, that she wS borne on @ whirl 
wind to the top of a Lydian mountain, where she waschanged into a rock. 

Pausanias tells us, that Melibuea, or Chloris, and Aycle, two of her 
daughters, appeased Diana, who preserved their 85 or that, in other 
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Apollo and Diana, Melilcea received the surnatse of Chloris, fro= the 
paleness which ensued on her alarm at the sudden death of her sisters. 


FABLE ILI. 


Larona, fatigued with the burden of her two children, during a long 
journey, and parched with thirst, goes to drink at a pond, near which 
some countrymen are at work. These clowns, in a brutal manner, not 
only hinder her from drinking, but trouble the water to make it muddy ; 
on which, the Goddess, to punish their brutality, transforms them into 
frogs. . 


Ber then, all, both women and men, dread the wrath of the 
Divinity ‘Aus manifested, and with more zeal than ever all 
venerate with divine worship the great godhead of the Deity 
who produced the twins; and, as common/y happens, from a 
recent fact they recur to the narration of former events. 

One of them says, ‘Some countrymen of old, in the fields 
of fertile Lycia, once insulted the Goddess, 4ué not with im- 
punity. The thing, indeed, is but little known, through the 
obscure station of the individuals, still it is wonderful. L have 
seen upon the spot, the pool and the lake noted for the miracle. 
For my father being now advanced in years, and incapable of 
travel, ordered me to bring thence some choice oxen, and on my 
setting out, had given me a guide of that nation: with whom, 
while 1 was traversing the pastures, behold! an ancient altar, 
black with the ashes of sacrifices, was standing in the middle of 
a lake, surrounded with quivering reeds. My guide stood still 
aud said in a timid whisper, ‘ Be propitious to me ;’ and wit) 
a like whisper, I said, ‘Be propitious.’ However, I askec 
him whether it was an altar of the Naiads, or of Faunus, o 
of some native God ; when the stranger answered me in sucl 
words: ‘Young man, there is no mountain Rivinity for thi: 
altar. She calls this her own, whom once the royal Juno 
banished from the world ; whom the wandering Delos, at the 
time when it was swimming as # light island, hardly received 
at her entreatics. There Latona, leaning against a palm, together 
with the tree of Pallas, brought forth twins, in spite of their 
step-mother Juzo. Hence, too, the newly delivered Goddess is 
pact tn hove tad feam Jann: snl i heer bani th hate Tthe 
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contracted thirst in the country of Lycia, which bred the 
Chimeera,’ when the intense sun was scorching the fields ; 
the craving children, too, had exhausted her suckling breasts. 
By chance she beheld a lake* of fine water, in the bottom 
of a valley ; some countrymen were there, gathering bushy 
osiers, together with bulrushes, and sedge natural to feany 
spots. The Titaness approached, and bending her knee, she 
pressed the ground, that she fhight take up the cool water 
to drink ; the company of rusties forbade it. The Goddess thus 
addressed them, as they forbade her: ‘Why do you deny me 
water? The use of water is common fo all. Nature has 
made neither sun, nor air, nor the running stream, the property 
of any one. 'I'o her public bounty have I come, which yet | 
humbly beg of you to grant me, I was not intending to bathe 
my limbs here, and my wearied joints, bat to relieve my thirst. 
My mouth, as I speak, lacks moisture, and my jaws are 
parched, and scarce is there a passage for my voice therein; 
a draught of water will be nectar to me, and I shall own, that, 
together with it, I have received my life aé your hands. In 
that water you will be giving me life. Let these, too, move 
you, who hold out their little arms from my bosom ;’ and by 
chance the children were holding out their arms, 

“What person might not these kindly words of the Goddess 
have been able to influence? Still, they persist in hindering 
the Goddess thus ontreating them; and moreover add threats 
and abusive language, if she does not retire to a distance. 
Nor is this enough. They likewise muddy the Inke itsclf 
with their feet and hands; and they raise the soft nud from 


“© The Chimera.]—Ner. 339. The Chimera, according to the poets, 
was a monster having the head of a lion, the body of a goat, end the tail 
of adragon. It seems, however, that it was nothing more than a volcanic 
mountain of Lycia, in Asia Minor, whence there were oceasional eruptions 
of flame. The top of it was frequented by lions; the middle afforded plen- 
tiful pasture for goats; and towards the botiom, being rocky, and full of 
caverns, it was infested by vast nugibers of-serpents, that harboured there. 

© Beheld a lake.|—Ver. 343. Probus, in his Commentary on the Se. 
cond Book of the Georgics, says that the name of the spring was Mela, 
and that of the shepherd who so churlishly repulsed Latona, was Neocles. 
Antoninus Liberalis says, that the name of the stream was Melites, and 
that Latona required the water for the purpose of bathing her’ children, 
He further tells us, that on being repulsed, she carried her children ta the 
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the very battom of the water, by'spitefuliy jumping to and fro. 
Resentment removes her thirst. For now no longer does the 
daughter of Czeus supplicate the unworthy wretches, nor does 
she any longer endure to utter words below the majesty of a 
Goddess ; and raising her hands to heaven, she says, ‘For 
ever may you live in that pool.’ The wish of the Goddess 
comes to pass. They delight ,to go bencath the water, and 
sometimes to plunge the whole of their limbs in the deep 
pool ; now to raise their heads, and now to swim on the top 
of the water ; often to sit on the bank of the pool, and often 
to leap back again into the cold stream. And even now do they 
exercise their offensive tongues in strife: and banishing alt 
shame, although they are beneath the water, still beneath the 
water,"’do they try to keep up their abuse. Their voice, too, is 
now hoarse, and their bloated necks swell out; and their very 
abuse dilates their extended jaws. Their backs are united to 
their heads ; their necks seem as though cut off; their back- 
bone is green; their belly, the greatest part of their body, is 
white ; and, as new-made frogs, they leap about in the muddy 
stream,” 
EXPLANATION, 

This story may possibly be based upon some current tradition of Latona 
having been subjected to such eruel treatment from some country clowns; 
or, which is more probable, it may b Deen originally invented as a satire 
on the rude manners and uncouth conduct of the peasantry of ancient times, 


The story may also have been framed, to account, in a poetical'manner, for 
the origin of frogs. 





FABLE IV. 


Tne Satyr Marsyas, having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill on the 
flute, the God overcomes him, and then flays him alive for his presunp- 
tion. The tears that are shed on the occasion of his death produce the 
river that bears his name. ‘ 


Wen thus one, who, it is uncertain, had related the destruc- 


4 Reneath the water.}—Ver. 376. Some commentators are so fanciful 
as to say, that the repetition of the words ‘sub aqua,’ in the line ‘Quamvis 
sint sub aqua, sub aqui, maledicere tentant,’ not inelegantly [won incle- 
ganter] expresses the croaking noise of the frogs A man’s fancy must, 
indeed, be exuberant, to find any such resemblance; more so, indeed, thau 
that of Aristo hanes, who makes his frogs say, by way of chorus, ‘ breke- 
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tion of these men of the Lycian race, another remembers 
that of the Satyr; whom, overcome in playing on the Tri- 
tonian reed, the son of Latona visited with punishment. 
“ Why,” said he, “ art thou tearing me from myself? Alas! 
I now repent; alas,” ericd he, ‘ the flute is not of so much 
value!” As he shrieked aloud, his skin was stript® off from 
the surface of his limbs, nor was he aught but one entire 
wound. Blood is flowing on every side ; the nerves, exposed, 
appear, and the quivering veins throb without any skin. You 
might have numbered his palpitating bowels, and the transpa- 
rent lungs within his breast. The inhabitants of the country, 
the Fauns, Deities of the woods, and his brothers the Satyrs, 
and Olympus,” even then renowned, and the Nymplis lamented 
him ; and whoever besides on those mountains was feeding the 
wool-bearing flocks, and the horned herds. 

The fruitful Earth was moistened, anr being moistened re- 
ceived the fulling tears, and drank them up in her lowest 
veins, which, when she had turned into a stream, she sent 
forth into the vacant air. And then, as the clearest river in 
Phrygia, running towards the rapid sea within steep banks, it 
bears the name of Marsyas. 

From narratives such as these the people return at once to the 
present events, and mourn Amphion extinet together with a// his 
race, The mother is an object of hatred. Yet her brother 
Pelops is said alone to have mourned for her as well; and after 


* The Satyr.|--Ver. 382. [Herodotus tells this story of the Satyr 
Marsyas, under the name of Silenus. Fulgentius informs us, that in paint- 
ings, Marsyas was represented with the tail of a pig. 

© His skin was stript.|—Ver. 387. Apollo fastened him to a pine-tree, 
or, according to Pliny the Eider, a plane-tree, which was to be seen even 
in his day. The was afterwards suspended by Apollo in the city of 
Celene. Hyginus that Apollo hewed Marsyas to pieces. The de- 
scription here of the daying is, perhaps. very natucal; but it is all the 
more disgusting for being so. A commentator justly says, that it night 
suit a Roman, whose eyes were familiar with bloodshed, much better than 
the taste of the reader of modern tines. 

%° Olympus.]—Ver. 393. He was a Satyr, the brother and pupil of 
Marsyas. Pausanias describes a picture, painted by Polygnotus, in which 
Olympus was represented as sitting by Marsyas, clad as a youth, and 
learning to play on the flute. Euripides, in the Iphigenia in Aulis (I. 576), 
says that Olympus discovered same new measures for the ‘tibia,’ or flute 
from livginus we learn. that Apollo delivered ‘ta him the hnde af fay 
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he had drawn his clothes from his shoulder towards his breast, 
he discovered the ivory on his left shoulder. ‘This shoulder, at 
the time of his birth, was of tie same colour with the right one, 
and was formed of flesh. ‘They say that the Gods afterwards 
joined his limbs ent asunder by the hands of his father; and the 
rest of them being found, that part which is midway between 
the throut aud the top of the arm, was wanting. Ivory was 
inserted there, in the place of the part that did not appear ; anid 
so by that means Pelops was made entire. 


EXPLANATION, 


Marsyas was the son of Iyagnis, the inventor of a peculiar kind ot 
flute, and of the Phrygian measure. Livy and Quintus Curtius tell us, that 
the story of Apollo and Marsyas is an allegory; and that the river Mar- 
syas gave rise to it. They say that the river, falling from a precipice, in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Celena, in Phrygia, made a very stun- 
ning and unpleasant noise; but that the smoothness of its course after- 
wards gave occasion for the saying, that the vengeance of Apollo had 
rendered it more tractable. 

It is, however, not improbable that the story may have been based on 
historical facts, Having learned from his father, Hyagnis, the art of playing 
on the flute, and, proud of his skill, at a time when the musical art was 
yet in its inf Marsyas may have been rash enough to challenge either 
a priest of Apollo, or some prince who bore that uame, and, for his pre- 
sumption, to have received the punishment described by Ovid. Herodotus 
certaiuly credited the story; for he says that the skin of the unfortunate 
niusician was to be seen, in his time, in the town of Celene. Strabo, Pauw 
sanias, and Aulus Gellius also believe its truth, Suidas tells us, that 
Marsyas, mortified at his defeat, threw himself into the river that rnns 
near Celene, which, from that time, bore bis name. Strabo says, that 
Marsyas had stolen the flute from Minerva, whieh proved so fatal to him, 
and had thereby drawn upou himself the indignation of that Divinity. 
Ovid, in the Sixth Book of the Fasti, aud Patsanias, quoting from Apollo. 
dorus, tell us, that Minerva, having observed, by sceing herself in the river 
Meander, that, when she played on the flute, her cheeks were swelled out 
in an unseemly manner, threw aside the flute in her disgust, and 
Marsyas finding it, learned to play on it so skilfully, that le challenged 
Apoilo to a trial of proficiency. Hyginme, in bis 165th Fable, says that 
Marsyas was the son of Qagrius, and not dlyagnis~ perhaps, however, this 
is a corrupt reaiing. 
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FABLE V. 


Truevs, king of Thrace, having married Progne, the daughter of Pandion, 
king of Athens, falls in love with her sister Philomela, whom he ravishes ; 
and then, having cut out her tongue, he shuts her up in a strong place in 
aforest, to prevent a discovery.. The unfortunate Philomela finds means 
to acquaint her sister with her misfortunes ; for, weaving her story on 
a piece of cloth, she sends it to Progne by the hands of one of her 
keepers. 





Ture neighbouring princes met together; and the cities that 
were near, entrented their kings to go to console Pelops, namely, 
Argos and Sparta, and the Pelopean Mycenm, and Calydon,” 
not yet odious to the stern Diana, and fierce Orchomeneus, and 
Corinth famous for its brass,” and fertile Messene, and Patree, 
and humble Cleonse,* and the Neleian Pylos, and Troezen not 
yet named from Pittheus ; and other cities which are enclosed 
hy the Isthmus between the two seas, and those which, situated 
beyond, are seen from the Isthmus betwetn the two seas. Who 
could have believed it? You, Athens, alone omitted it, A 
war prevented this act of humanity; and barbarous troops* 


\ Calydon.]—Ver. 415. This was a city of Etolia, which derived its 
name from Calydon, the son of Endymion, — Diana, being incensed against 
Guneus, its king, because he oiitted her when offering the first fruits to 
the other Deities, sent an immense bear to ravage its fields, which was 
slain by Meleager. Ovid recou circumstances in the eighth book 
of the Metamorphoses. Ai parta, and Mycenze, are also included in 
one line, by Homer, as hav uder the particular tutelage of Juno. 

52 Kamous for its brass,|—Ver. 416. According to some writers, the 
Corinthian brass became famous after the fall of Corinth, when it was taken 
and burnt by the Consul Mummius. On that occasion, they say, that from 
the immense nutaber of statues melted in the conflagration, a stream of 
metal poured through the streets, consisting of melted gold, silver, and 
copper; in which, of course, the latter would be predominant. If that 
was the ground on which the Corinthian brass was so much commended, 
Ovid is here guilty of an anachrotism. 

8 Cleone.|-—Ver. 417. Thig was a little town, situate between Argos 
and Corinth, Jt is called ‘humilis,’ not from its situation, but from the 
small number ofits inhabitauts. Patra was a city of Achaia. 

8 Pittheus.|—Ver. 418, He was the uncle of Theseus; and was {after 
the time here mentioned) the king of Trezen, in Peloponnesus, 

58 Barbarous troops.|\—Ver. 423. Some suggest that it is here meant 
that Attica was invaded by the Amazons at this time; and they rely oa 
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brought thither by sea, were alarming the Mopsopian walla. 
The Thracian Tereus had routed these by his auxiliary forces, 
and by his conquest had acquired an illustrious name. Hini, 
powerful both in riches and men, and, as it happened, deriving 
his descent from the mighty Gradivus, Pandion, united to him- 
self, by the marriage of his daughter Progne. 

Neither Juno, the guardian of marriage rites, nor yet Hy- 
meneus, nor the Graces,” attended those nuptials. On that 
occasion, the Furies brandished torches, snatched from the 
funeral pile. The Furies prepared the nuptial couch, and the 
ill-buding owl hovered over the abode, and sat on the roof of 
the bridal chamber. With these omens were Progne and 
Tereus wedded; with these omens were they made parents. 
Thrace, indeed, congratulated them, and the; themselves re- 
turned thanks to the Gods, and they commanded the day, upon 
which the daughter of Pandion was given to the renowned | 
prince, and that upon which Itys was born, to be considered 
as festivals. So much docs our true interest lie concealed ' 
from us, Now Titan had drawn the seasons of the repeated 
year through five autumns, when Progne, in gentle accents, 
said to her husband, “If [have any influence with thee, 
either send me to sce my sister, or let my sister come hither. 
Thou shalt promise thy father-in-law that she shall return in 
ashort time. As good as a mighty God wilt thou be to me, if 
thou shalt allow me to see my sister.” 

Ile thereupon ordered ships to be launched ;* and with sails 
and oars he entered the Ceeropian harbour, and landed upon 
the shores of the Pireeus." As soon as cver an opportunity was 
given of addressing his father-in-law, and right hand was 
joined to right hand, with evil omen their discourse began, He 
had commenced to relate the occasion of his coming, and the 
request of his wife, and to promise a speedy return for Phi- 
lomela, if sent. Then lo! Philomela comes, richly adorned 











58 The Graces.|—Ver. 429. The Graces, who were the attendants of 
Venus, were three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and, Euphrosyne. 

37 To be taunched.]—Ver. 445. The ships were launched into the sea 
by means of rollers placed beneath them, from which circumstance they 


were said ‘deduci,’ ¢ to be led down.’ 
MB Ohevce nf the Pirave 1_Ver 446. The Pirrus was the arsenal and 
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in costly appare. ; richer dy fa in her charms ; such as we 
hear of the Naiads and Dryads «as they haunt the middle of 
the forests, if you were only to give them the like ornaments 
and dress. Tereus was inflamed upon secing the virgin, no 
otherwise than if one were to put fire beneath the whitening 
cars of corn, or were to burn leaves and dry grass laid up in 
stacks. Ier beauty, indeed, is worthy of loce ; but inbred. 
lust, as well; urges him on, and the people in those regions 
are naturally much inclined to lustfulness. He burns, 
both by his own frailty and that of his nation. He has a de- 
sire to corrupt the care of her attendants, and the fidelity of 
her nurse, and desides, to tempt herself with large presents, 
and to spend his whole kingdom ix so doing ; or else, to seize 
her, and, when seized,to secure her by a crucl war. And there 
is nothing which, being seized by an unbridled passion, he 
may not dare; nor does his breast contain the internal 
flame, And now he ill bears with delay; and with eager 
mouth returns to urge the request of Progue, and under it 
he pleads his own wishes ; passion makes him eloquent. As 
oft as he presses beyond what is becoming, he pretends that 
Progne has thus desired. Te adds tears as well, as though she 
had enjoined them too. O ye Gods above, how much of dark 
night do the breasts of mortals contain! Through his very 
attempt at villany, Tereus thought to be affectionate, and 
from his erime does he gather praise. 

And how is it, too, that Philometa desires the same thing? 
and fondly embracing the shoulders of her fath with her 
arms, she begs, even by her own safety (and against it too), 
that she may visit her sister. Tereus views her; and, while 
viewing her, is embracing her heforchand in imagination; and, 
as he belolds her kisses, and her arms around her father’s 
neck, he receives them all as incentives, and fuel, and the food 
of his furious passion; and, as offen as she embraces her 
father, he could wish to, be /Aat father, and, even then, 
he would have been not the less impious. ‘The father is over- 
cowie by the entreaties of them both. She rejoices, and re- 
turns thanks to her parent, and, to her misfortune, deems that 
the suecess of both, which will be the cause of sorrow to them 
both. Now but little of his toil was remaining for Phebus, 
wad his steeds were beating with their feet the descendix 
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wine in golden vessels ; after this, their bodies were given up to 
geutle sleep. But the Odrysian king,” though he was with- 
drawn, still burned for her; and, recalling her form, her move- 
ments, her hands, fancics that which he has not yet seen, to 
be such as he wishes; and he himself feeds his own flames, his 
anxiety preventing sleep. 

Tt was now day ; and Pandion, grasping the right hand of 
his son-in-law, about to depart, with tears bursting forth, re- 
commended his companion fo his care. “1 commit her, my dear 
son-in-law, to tlice, because reasons, grounded on affeetion, have 
compelled me, and both mydaughtershave desired it, and thou as 
well, Tereus, hast wished it ; and I cntreat thee, begging by thy 
honour, by thy breast Aus allied to us, and by the Gods above, 
to protect her with the love of a father; and do send back to 
me, as soon as possible, this sweet comfort of my anxious old 
age, for all delay will be tedious to me. And do thou, too, Phi- 
lomela, if thou hast any affection for me, return as soon as pos- 
sible: ’tis enough that thy sister is so far away.” Thus did he en- 
join, and at the same time he gave kisses to his danghter, and his 
affectionate tears fell amid his instructions. Ue ¢hen demanded 
the right hands of them hoth, as a pledge of their fidelity, and 
joined them together when given, aud bade them, with mindful 
lips, to salute for him his al) laughter and grandson, and 
with difficulty™ uttered the last farewell, his mouth being filled 
with sobs ; and he shuddered at the presages of his own mind, 
But as soon as Philomela was put on board of the painted ship, 
and the sea was urged by the oars, and the land was left behind, 
he exclaimed, “I have gained my point; the object of my 
desires is borne along with me.” The barbarian exults, too, 
and with difficulty defers his joy in his intention, and turns not 
his eyes anywhere away from hier. No otherwise than when the 
ravenous bird of Jupiter, with crooked talons, has placed a 
hare in his lofty nest; there is no escape for the captive ; the 
plunderer keeps his eye ow his prey. And now the voyage is 
ended, and now they have gone férth from the wearied ship, 
upon his own shore; when the king drags the daughter of 
Pandion into a Jofty dwelling, concealed in an ancient wood, 















© The Odrysian king.]—Ver. 490. Tereus is thus called, from the 


Odryae, a people of Thrac 
dsysxe, a people of Thra 
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and there he shuts her up, pale and trembling, snd dreading 
everything, and now. with tcars inquiring where her sister is ; 
and confessing his baseness, lie masters by force her a maiden, 
and but one, while she often vainly calls.on her father, often on 
her sister, and on the great Gods above all. She trembles like 
a frightened lamb, which, wounded, being snatched from the 
mouth of a hoary wolf, docs not as yet seem to itself in safety ; 
and as a dove, its feathers soaked with’its own blood, still 
twembles, and dreads the ravening talons wherein it has been 
Jately held. But soon, when consciousness returned, tearing 
her dishevelled hair like one mourning, and beating her arms in 
lamentation, stretching out her hands, she said, ‘‘Oh, barbarous 
wretch, for thy dreadful deeds ; oh, cruel monster! have neither 
the requests of my father, with his affectionate tears, moved 
thee, nor a regard for my sister, nor my virgin state, nor the 
laws of marriage ? Thou hast confounded all, T am become the 
supplanter of my sister; thou, the husband of both of us. This 
punishment was not my due. Why dost thon not take away this 
lite, that novillany, perfidious wretch, may remainunperpetrated 
by thee ? and would that thou hadst done it before thy criminal 
embraces! thea IT might have had a shade void of q/l crime. 
Yet, if the Gods above behold these things, if the majesty of 
the Gods be anything; if, with myself, all things are not come 
to ruin ; one time or other thou shalt give me satisfaction. [ 
myself, having cast shame aside, will declare thy deeds. If op- 
portunity is granted me, T will come among the people; if I 
shall be kept imprisoned in the woods, I will fill the woods, 
and will move the conscious rocks. Let Heaven hear these 
things, and the Gods, if there are any in it.”” 

After the wrath of the crucl tyrant was aroused by such 
words, and his fear was not Jess than it, urged on by either 
cause, he drew the sword, with which he was girt, from the 
sheath, and seizing her by the hair, her arms being bent be- 
hind her back, he compelled her te submit to chains. Philomela 
was preparing her throat, ahd, on seeing the sword, had con- 
ceived hopes of her death. He cut away, with his cruel wea- 
pon, her tongue seized with pincers, while giving vent to her 
indignation, and constantly calting on the name of her father, 
and struggling to speak. The extreme root of the tongue s¢i/é 
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wont to writhe about, so does it throb, and, as it dies, secks. the 
feet of its owner. It is said, too, that often after this crime, 
(Lcould hardly dare believe it) he satisfied his lust upon her 
mutilated body. 

He has the effrontery, after such deeds, to return to Progne, 
who, on sceing her husband, inquires for her sister ; but he 
heaves feigned sighs, and tells a fictitious story of her death ; 
and his tears procure him credit. Progne tears from her 
shoulders her robes, shining with broad gold, and puts on 
hlack garments, and erects an honorary sepulchre, and offers 
expiation to an imaginary shade ; and laments the death of a 
sister not thus to be lamented. 

The God Apolfo, the year being completed, had run through 
the twice six signs of the Zodiae. What can Philomela do? A 
guard prevents her flight ; the walls of the house are hard, 
built of solid stone; her speechless mouth is deprived of the 
means of discovering the crime. But in grief there is extreme 
ingenuity, and inventive skill arises in misfortunes. She sil- 
fully suspends the warp in a web of Barbarian design,” and in+ 
terweaves purple marks with white, as a mode of discovering 
the villany of Jereus ; and delivers it, when finished, to one 
of her attendants, aid begs her, by signs, to carry it to her 
mistress, As desired, she carries it to Progne, and does not 
know what she is delivering in it. The wife of the savage 
tyrant unfolits the web, and reads the mournful tale of her 
sister, and (wondrous that she can be so!) she is silent. “Tis 
gvief that stops her utterance, and words sufficiently indig- 
nant fail her tongue, in want of them ; nor is there room for 
weeping. But she rushes onward, about to coufound both right 
and wrong, and is wholly eecuped in the contrivance of 
revenge. 





EXPLANAPION, 


The gravest authors among the ancients, such as Strabo and Pansanias 
speaking of this tragical story, agree that the narrative, divested of its 
poetical ornaments, is strictly conformable to truth ; though, of course, the 
sequel bears evident marks of embellishment either by the fancy of the 
Poet, or the superstition of the vulgar. 


6 Barbarian design.]—Ver. 576.. Probably of a Phrygian desiga. 
@ The mournful tale.]—Ver. 582, This line is translated by Clarke, 
And reads the miserable ditty of her sister.’ _ 
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FABLE VI. 


Proone delivers her sister Philomela from captivity, and brings her to the 
court of Tereus, where she revolves in her mind ber diff rent projects 
of revenge. Her son Itys, in the mean time, comes into her apartment, 
and is murdered by his’ mother and aunt. Progne afterwards serves 
him up at a feast, which she prepares for her husband; on which, being 
obliged to fly from the fury of the enraged king, she is changed into a 
swallow, Philomela into a nightingale, anc Tereus himself iuto a lapwing. 





Tv is now the time" when the Sithonian® matrons are wont 
to eclebrate the triennial festival of Bacchus. Night is con- 
scious of their rites ; by night Rhodope resounds with the 
tinklings of the shrill cymbal. By night the queen goes out 
of her house, and is arrayed according to the rites of the 
God, and carries the arms of the frantic solemnity. TTer head 
is covered with vine leaves ; from her left side hang down the 
skins of a deer ;"° upon her shoulder rests a light spear. Then 
the terrible Progne rushing through the woods, a multitude of 
her followers attending her, and agitated by the fury of her 
reseutment, pretends, Bacchus, that it is inspired by thee, 

She comes at length to the lonely dwelling, and howls aloud, 
and cries “ Eyoé!” and breaks open the gates, and seizes her 
sister, and puts upon her, so seized, the badges of Bacchus, and 
conceals her countenance under the folinge of ivy; and drag- 
ging her along, full of amazement, leads her within her 
threshold. When Philomela perecives that she has arrived at 
that accursed house,” the wretched woman shudders, and 
paleness spreads over her whole face. Progne having now got 
a fitting place for so doing, takes away the symbols of the 
rites,” and unveils the blushing tace of her wretched sister ; 

°° Now the time jJ-V¥ 7. This was the festival of Bacchus, before 
mentioned as being celebrated every three years, in memory of his Indiar. 
expedition. 

Nt Sithonian.]—Ver. 588. | Sithonia was a region of Thrace, which lay 
between Mount Hemus and the Euxine sea. The word, however, is often 
used to signify the whole of Thrace. 

"8 Shins of a deer.|—Ver. 593. These were the ‘ nebrides, ’ or skins 
of fawns and deer, which the Bacchanals wore when eclebrating the 
urgies. The lance mentioned hete was, no doubt, the thyrsus. 

% That accursed house.|—Ver. GOL. Clarke translat this line, ‘ As 
soon as Philomela perceived she had ent inte the Sea! te eee 
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gud holds her in her embraces. But she, on the other han d, 
cannot endure to lift up her eyes; seeming to herself the sup- 

lanter of her sister, and fixing her looks on the ground, her 

and is in the place of voice to her, as she desires to swear and 
to call the Gods to witness that this disgrace has been brought 
upon her by violence. Progne burns with rage, and contains 
not her anger ; and checking the gricf of her sister, she says, 
“We must not act in this matter with tears, but with the 
sword, and even with anything, if such thou hast, that can 
possibly outdo the sword. I have, sister, prepared myself for 
every crime! Either, when I shall have set fire to the royal 
palace with torches, 1 will throw the artful Tereus into the midst 
of the flames, or with the steel will I cut away his tongue or 
his eyes, or the members that have deprived thee of thy chas- 
tity, or by a thousand wounds will I expel his guilty soul from 
his body. Something tremendous am | prepared for ; what it 
is, I am still in doubt.” 

While Progne was uttering such expressions, Itys came to 
ais mother, By him she was put in mind of what she might do; 
and looking at him with vengeful eyes, she said, “Ah! how 
like thou art to thy father!” And saying no more, she prepared 
for a horrid deed, and burned with silent rage. Yet when her 
son came to her, and saluted his mother and drew her neck 
towards him with his little arms, and added kisses mingled with 
childish endearments, the mother, in truth, was moved, and her 
anger abated, and her eyes, in spite of her, beeame wet with 
tears thus forced from her. But soon as she found the mother 
in her shrinking trom excess of affection, trom him again did 
she turn towards the features of her sister; and looking at 
them both by turns, she said, “ Why does the one employ 
endcarments, while the other is silent with her tongue torn 
from her? Why does she not call her sister, whom he ealls 
mother? Consider to what kind of husband thou art married, 
daughter of Pandion. Thou dost grow degenerate. ‘T'en- 
derness in the wife of Tercus is criminality.” No more delay 
ws there ; she drags Itys along, just as the tigress of the banks 
of the Ganges does the suckling offspring of the hind, through 
the shady forests. And when they are come to a remote 
part of the lofty nouse, Progne strikes® him with the sword, 

* Progne strikes.|—Ver. Gil. ‘Ense ferit Progne’ is translated by 
Cla:ke, ‘ Progne strikes with the sword poor Itys.” 
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extending his hands, and as he beholds his fate, crying now 
“ Alas!” and now “ My mother!” and clinging to her neck, 
where his breast joins his side; nor does she turn away her 
face Even one wound alone is sufficient for his death; 
Plilomela euts his throat with the sword; and they mangle 
his limbs, still quivering and retaining somewhat of life. Part 
of them boils,” in the hollow cauldrons; part hisses on spits; 
ine inmost recesses stream with gore. His wife sets Tereus, in 
his unconsciousness, before this banquet; and falsely pretending 
rites after the manner of her country, at which it is allowed 
one man only to be present, she removes his attendants and 
servants. Tereus himself, sitting aloft on the throne of his 
forefathers, eats, and heaps his own entrails into his own sto- 
mach. : And so great is the blindness of his mind, that he 
says, “Scnd for Itys.” Progne is unable to conceal her cruel 
joy; and now, desirous to be the diseoverer of her having mur- 
dered him, she says, “'Thow hast within ¢hee, that. for whick 
thon art asking.’ Ile looks around, and enquires where he is ; 
as. he enquires, and calls him again, Philomela springs forth, 
just as she is, with her hair disordered by the infernal murder, 
and throws the bloody head of Itys in the face of his father ; 
nor at any time has she more longed to be able to speak, and to 
testify her joy by words such as are deserved. 

The Thracian pushes from him the table with a loud ery, 
and summons the Viperous sisters” from the Stygian valley ; 
and at one moment he desires, if he ox/y can, by opening his 
breast to discharge thence the horrid repast, and the half 
digested entrails. And then he weeps, and pronounces him- 
self the wretched sepulchre of his own son; and then he 
follows the daughters of Pandion with his drawn sword. You . 
would have thought the bodies of the Cecropian” Nymphs 
were supported by wings ; wd they were supported by wings. 
The one of them makes for the woods, the other takes her 


% Part of them boils.|—Ver. 645-6. Clarke gives this ccmical trans 
latioa: ‘ Then part of them bounces about in hollow kettles: part hisses 
upon spits: the parlour runs down with gore.’ ‘ 

70 Viperous sisters.J|—Ver. 662. Tereus invokes the Furies, who are 
thus called from having their hair wreathed with serpents. Clarke trang. 
jates, ‘ingenti clamore,’ in line 661, ‘ with a huge cry.’ 

1 Cecropian.|—Ver. 667. ‘The Cecropian or Athenian Nymphs are 
Procke and Philomela. the dauchters of Pandion. king of Athens. 
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place beneath the roofs of houses. Nor even as yet have the 
marks of murder withdrawn from her breast ; and her feathers 
are sfi/l stained with blood. He, made swift by his grief, and 
his desire for revenge, is tured into a bird, upon whose . 
head stands a crested plume ; a prolonged bill projects in place 
of the long spear. The name of the bird is ‘epops’ [/apwing]; 
its face appears to be armed. This affliction dispatched Pan- 
dion to the shades of Tartarus before his day, and the late 
period of protracted old age. 


EXPLANATION, 


By the symbolical changes of Philomela, Progne, and Tereus, those 
who framed this termination of the story intended to depict the vifferent 
characters of the persons whose actions are there represented. As the 
Japwing delights in filth and impurity, the ancients thereby pourtrayed 
the unscrupulous character of Tereus ; and, as the flight of that bird is but © 
slow, it shows that he was not able to overtake his wife and her sister. 
The ‘nightingale, concealed in the woods and thickets, seems there to be 
concealing her misfortunes and sorrows ; and the swallow, which frequents 
the abodes of man, shews the restlessness of Progne, who seeks in vain 
for her son, whom, in her frantic fit, she has so barbaronsly murdered, 

Anacreon and Apollodorus, however, reverse the story, saying that 
Philomela was changed into a swallow, and Progne into a nightingale. 
This event is said by some writers to have happened not in Thrace, but at 
Daulis, a town of Phocis, where Tereus is supposed to have gone to settle. 
Pausanias tells us, that the tomb of Tereus was to he seen near Athens, so 
that it is probable that he died at a distance from Thrace, his native 
country. Homer alludes to the story of Philomela in somewhat different 
terms; speaking of the grounds of the grief of Penelope, he says, that 

'¢she made her complaints to be heard like the inconsolable Philomela, the 
daughter of Pandarus, always hidden among the leaves and branches of 
trees. When the Spring arrives, she makes her voice echo through the 
woods, and laments her dear Itylus, whom she killed by an unhappy mis- 
take ; varying, in her continued piaints, the mournful melody of her nates.’ 
By this, Homer seems to have known nothing of Tereus or of Progne, and 
to have followed a tradition, which was to the following effect :— 
Pandarus had three danghters, Adon, Mecrope, and Cleothera. Aidon, the 
eldest, was married to Zethus, the brother of Amphion, by whom she had 
one son, who was named Itylus. Envying the more mumnerous family of 
Niobe, her sister-in-law, she resolved to despatch the eldest of her nephews ; 
and, as her son was brought up with his cousin, and was his tedfellow, 
she bade him change his piace in the ted, on the night on which she in- 
tended to commit the crime. Itylus forgot her commands, and consequently 
his mother killed him by mistake for her nephew. 
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FABLE VII. 

Borzas, not obtaiuing the consent of Erectheus, king of Athens, for the 
marriage of his daughter, Orithyia, takes that princess in his arms, aud 
carries her away into Thrace. By her he has two sons, Calais and 
Zethes, who have wings, like their father, and afterwards embark with 
Jason in search of the Golden Fleece. 

Exectievs” received the seeptre of ¢hat eouitry, and the go- 

vernment of the state; it is a matter of doubt whether he was 

more powerful through his justice, or by his mighty arms, He 
had, indeed, begotten four sons, and as many of the female sex ; 
but the beauty of two of them was equal. Of these, Cephalus,” 
the son of Holus, was blessed with thee, Procris, for his wife ; 

Tereus and the Thracians were an obstacle to Boreas ; and 

long was ¢hat God without his much-loved Orithyia, while he 

was entreating, and choosing rather to use prayers than force. 

But when nothing was effected by blandishments, terrible with 

that rage which is his wont, and but too natural with that 

wind, he said, ‘And this is deservedly done; for why did I 

relinquish my own weapons, my violence, my strength, my 

anger, and iny threatening spirit, and turn to prayers, the 
employment of which ill becomes me? Violence is suitable 
for me ; by violence do I dispel the lowering clouds, by violence 
do I arouse the seas, and overthrow the knotted oaks, and 
harden the snow, and beat the earth with hail. IT too, when 
Thave met with my brothers in the open air (for that is pe- 
enliarly my field), struggle with efforts so great, that the in- 
termediate sky thunders again with our onsct, and fires flash, 
struck forth from the hollow clouds. I too, when I have 
descended into the hollow recesses of the earth, and in my 
rage have placed my back against its lowest depths, disturb the 
shades below, and the whole globe with earthquakes. By 


@ Erectheus.]—Ver. 677. This personage really was king of Athens 
before Pandion, the father of Progue and Philomela, and not after him, as 
Ovid here states ; at least, such is the account given by Pausanias and Ev- 
sebius: the order of succession being Acteus, Cecrops, Cranaiis, Amphic- 
tyon, Erecthonius, Pandion, Erectheus, Cecrops L., Pandion IL, Ageus, 
Theseus. 

73 Cephalus.]—Ver. 681. He was the son of Deioneus, and the grand 
son of Holus, According to some writers, he was the son of Mercury ; 
and in the Art of Love (Book iii. 1, 725) he is called ‘Cylenia proles.’ 
Strabo says that he was the son-in-law of Deioneus. His story is related 
dg Saleh ee Pe elon 
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these means should I have soughtsthis alliance ; and Erectlicus 
ought not to have been entreated to be my father-in-law, but 
made so by force.” 

Boreas, having said these words, or some not less high- 
sounding than these, shakes his wings, by the motion of which 
all the earth is fanned, and the wide sea becomes ruffled ; and 
the lover, drawing his dusty mantle over the high tops ef moun- 
tains, sweeps the ground, arid, wrapt in darkness, embraces 
with his tawny wings Orithyia, as she trembles with fear. 
As she flies, his flame, being agitated, burns more fiercely. 
Nor does the ravisher check the reins of his airy course, before 
he reaches the people and the walls of the Ciconians. There, 
too, is the Actean damsel made the wife of the cold sovereign, 
and afterwards a mother, bringing forth twins at a birth, who 
have the wings of their father, the rest like their mother. Yet 
they say that these wings were not produced together with their 
hodies ; and while their long beard, with its yellow hair, was 
away, the boys Calais and Zethcs were without feathers. But 
soon after, at once wings began to enclose both their sides, 
after the manner of birds, and at once their cheeks began to 
grow yellow with down. When, therefore, the boyish season 
of youth was passed, they sought,” with the Minye, along 
the sea before unmoved,” in the first ship ¢iat existed, the fleece 
that glittered with shining hair of gold. 

EXPLANATION, 

Plato tells us that the story of the rape of Orithyia is but an allegory, 
which signities that, by accident, she was blown by the wind into the sea, 
where she was drowned. Apollodorus and Patsanias, however, assert that 
this story is based on historical facts, and that Boreas, king of Thrace, 
seized Orithyia, the danghier of Erecthens, king of Athens, and sister of 
Procris, as she was passing the river Ilissus, and carried her into his do- 
minions, where she became the mother of twins, Calais and Zethes. In 
the Argonautic expedition, these chiefs delivered Phincus, the king of 
Bithynia, from the persecation of the Harpies, which Were in the habit of 
snatching away the vietue table. 





























‘4 The Ciconians.|—Ver. 710. The Cicones were a people of Thrace, 
living near Mount Ismarus, and the Bistonian lake. 

They songht.J—Ver. 720. This was the fleece of the ram that car- 
ried Phryxus along the Hellespont to Culchis, which is mentioned again 
in the next Book. 

3 Before unmoved.|—Ver. 721. This passage may mean 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 


FABLE I. 


Saucy, after having met with various adventures, arrives with the Argo. 
nauts in Colchis, and demands the Golden Fleece. Medea falls in love 
with Jason, and hy the power of her enchantments preserves him from 
the dangers he has to encounter in obtaining it. He obtains the prize, 
and carrying off Medea, returns in triumph to Thessaly. 


AnD now the Minyee' were ploughing the sea in the Pagasvean 
ship;’ and Phineus prolonging a needy old age under perpetual 
night, had been visited, and the youthful sons of the North 
wind had driven the birds with the faces of virgins from 
before the mouth of’ the distressed old man ;? and having suf- 
fered. many things under the famous Jason, had reached at 
length the rapid waters of the muddy Phasis, 

And while they go to the king, and ask the fleece that once, 
belonged to Phryxus, and conditions. are offered them, dread- 
ful for the number of mighty labours ; in the meantime, the 
daughter of Aletes* conceives a violent flame; and having long 
struggled against it, after she is unable to conquer her frenzy 
by reason, she says: ‘In vain, Medea, dost thou resist ; some 
God, who, I know not, is opposing thee. It is a wonder too, 
if it is not this, or at least something like this, which is 
called ‘love.’ »For why do the commands of my father 
appear too rigid for me? and yet too rigid they are. Why 


» The Minye.J)—Ver. 1. The Argonauts. The Minym were a peaple 
of Thessaly, so called from Minyas, the son of Orchomenus. 

® Pagasaan ship.]—Ver.1. Pagaswe was a sea-port of Thessaly, at 
the foot of Mount Pelion, where the ship Argo was built. 

3 Distressed old man.|—Ver. 4. Clarke translates ‘ miseri senis ore,’ 
‘trom the mouth of the miserable old feliow.” 

4 Daughter of Aietes.|—-Ver.9. Medea was the daughter of etes, the 
king of Colchis. Juno, faveuting Jason, had persuaded Venus to inspire 
Medea with love for him. 
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am J in dread, lest he whom I have scen éué so lately, should — 
perish? What is the cause of alarm so great? Banish the 
flames conceived in-thy virgin breast, if thou canst, unhappy 
creature. If I could, I would be more rational. But a new 
power draws me on, against my will; and Cupid persuades 
one thing, reason another. I see which is the more proper 
course, and I approve of it, while I follow the wrong one. 
Why, royal maiden, art thou burning for a stranger, and why 
coveting the nuptial ties of astrange country? This land, too, 
may give thee something which thou mayst love. Whether he 
shall live, or whether die, is in the disposal of the Gods. Yet 
he may survive ; and that I may pray for, even without love. 
For what fault has Jason committed? Whom, but one of 
hard heart, would not the youthful age of Jason affect? his 
descent too, and his valour? Whom, though these other points 
were wanting, would not his beauty move ? ‘at least, he has 
moved my breast. But unless I shall give him aid, he will be 
breathed upon by the mouths of the bulls; and will engage 
with his own Aindred crops, an enemy sprung from the earth ; 
or he will be given as a cruel prey to the ravenous dragon. 
Tf I allow this, then I will confess that I was born of a tigress ; 
then, ¢oo, that I carry steel and stone in my heart. Why do 
T not as well behold him perish? Why not, too, profane my 
eyes by seeing it? Why do J not stimulate the bulls against 
him, and the fierce sons of the earth, and the never- 
sleeping dragon? May the Gods award better things. And 
yet these things are not to be prayed for, but must be 
effected by- myself. Shall I then betray the kingdom of 
my father? and by my aid shall some stranger, 1 know not 
who, be saved; that being delivered by my means, he may 
spread his sails to the winds without me, and be the husband 
of another; and I, Medea, be left for punishment? If he can 
do this, and if he is capable of preferring another te me, let 
him perish in his ingratitude. But not such is his eounte- 
nance, not such that nobleness of soul, that gracefulness of 
person, that I should fear treachery, and forgetfalness of what 
T deserve. Besides, he shall first pledge his faith, and I will 
oblige the Gods to be witnesses of our compact. What 
then dost thou dread, thus secure? Haste then,'* and banish 
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all deay. Jason will ever be indebted to thee for his preser. 
vation ; thee will he unite to himself in the rites of mar. 
riage, and throughout the Pclasgian cities’ thou wilt -e cele- 
orated by crowds of matrons, as the preserver of their sons, 
And shall I then, borne away by the winds, leave my sister® 
and my brother,’ and my father, and my Gods, and my native 
soil? My father is cruel, forsooth ; my country, too,.is bar- 
barous ;* my brother is still Jut an infant; the wishes of my 
sister are in my favour, The greatest of the Gods is in pos- 
session of me. I shall not be relinquishing anything great ; 
I shall be pursuing what is great; the credit of saving the 
youth of Greece,” acquaintance with a better country, and 
cities, whose fame is flourishingteven here, and the politeness 
and the arts of their inhabitants ; and the son of son, whom I 
could be ready to take in exchange for a/I the things that 
the whole world contains ; with whom for my husband I shall 
both be deemed dear to the Gods, and shall reaci the stars 
with my head. Why say that I know not what mountains"? 
are reported to arise in the midst of the waves, and that Cha- 
rybdis, an enemy to ‘ships, one while sucks in the sea, at 
unother discharges it ; and how that Seylla, begirt with furious 
dogs, is said to bark in the Sicilian deep? Yet holding him 


° Pelasgian cities.}—Ver. 19. Pelasgia was properly that part of 
Greece which was afterwards called Thessaly. The province of Pelasgio- 
tis, in Thessaly, afterwards retained its name, which was derived from the 
Pelasgi, an early people of Greece. Pliny informs us that Peloponnesus 
at first had the names of ‘Apia’ and ‘Pelasgia.’ Some suppose that the Pe- 
lasgi derived their name from Pelasgus, the son of Jupiter; while other 
writers assert that they were so called from weAdpyot, ‘storks,’ froin their 
wandering habits. The name is frequently used, as in the present instance. 
to signify the whole of the Greeks. 

8 sister.]—Ver. 51. ler sister was Chalciope, who had married 
8, after his arrival inColchis, Her children being found by Jason, 
in the isle of Dia, they caine with him to CMfchis, and presented him to 
their mother, who afterwards commended him to the care of Medea. 

1 And my brother.]—Ver. 51. Her brother was Absyrtus, whose tra- 
gical death is afterwards mentioned. 

> ds barbarous.j—Ver. 53. Jt was certainly ‘ harbara’ in the eyes of 
2 Greek ; but the argument sounds rather oddly in the mouth of Medea, 
herself a native of the country. 

» Lhe youth of Greece.j—Ver. 56. These were the Argonauts, who 
were selected from the most noble youths of Greece, 
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whom I love, and clinging to the bosom of Jason, I shall be 
porne over the wide seas; embracing him, nought will I 
dread ; or if I fear anything, for my husband alone will I fear. 
And dost thou, Medea, call this a marriage, and dost thou give 
a plausible name to thy criminality? Do but consider how 
great an offence thou art meditating, and, while séi// thou mayst, 
fly from guilt.” . 

Thus she said, and before her eyes stood Virtue, Affection, 
and Modesty; and now Cupid turned his vanquished back. 
She was going to the ancient altars of Hecate," the daughter 
of Perses, which a shady grove and the recesses of a wood 
concealed. And now she was resolved, and her passion 
being checked, had: subsided ; when she beheld the son of 
son, and the extinguished flame revived. Her cheeks were 
covered with blushes, and her whole face was. suffused with a 
glow.. Asaspark is wont to derive nourishment from the 
winds, which, but small when it lay concealed beneath the 
ashes cast over it, ie wont to increase, and aroused, to rise 
again to its original strength, so her love, now declining, 
which you would suppose was now growing languid, when she 
beheld the youth, was rekindled with the appearance of him 
before her eyes. And by chance, on that day, the son of 
son was more beauteous than usual. You might forgive her 
loving him. She gazes; and keeps her eyes fixed upon his 
countenance, as though but now seen for the first time; dnd 
in her frenzy she thinks she does not behold the facé uf a 
mortal; nor does she turn away from him. But when the 
stranger began to speak, and seized her right hand, and begged 
her assistance with a humble voice, and promised her mar- 
riage ; she said, with tears running down, “1 see what I 
ought to do; and it will not be ignorance of the truth, but 
love that beguiles me. By my agency thou shalt be saved ; 
when saved, grant what thou hast promised.” 

 Hegate.|—Ver. 74. Ancient writers seem to have Ween much di- 
vided in opinion who Hecate was. Ovid here follows the account which 
made her to be the daughter of Perses, who, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, was the son of Phebus, and the brother of Aietes. Marrying her 
uncle etes, she is said to have been the mother of Circe, Medea, and Ab- 
syrtus. By some writers she is confounded with the Moon and with Pro. 
aerpine; as identical withthe Moon, she has the epithets ‘Tviceps’ and 
‘ Triformis,’ often given to her by the poets, because the Moon sometimes | 
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He swears by the rites of the Goddess of the triple form, 
and the Deity which is m that grove, and by the sire’? 
of his fature father-in-law, who beholds all things, and by his 
own ‘adventures, and by dangers so great. , Being believed 
by her, he immediately received some enchanted herbs, and 
thoroughly learned the use of them, and went away re- 
joicing to his abode, The next morning had xow dispersed 
the twinkling stars, when the people repaired to the sacred field 
of Mavors, and ranged themselves on the hills. In the midst 
of the assembly sat the king himself, arrayed in purple, and dis- 
tinguished by a sceptre of ivory. Behold! the brazen-footed 
buils breathe forth flames” from their adamantine nostrils ; 
and the grass touched by the vapours is on fire. And as the 
forges filled with fire are wont to roar, or when flints'* dis- 
solved in an earthen furnace receive intense heat by the 
sprinkling of flowing water ; so do their breasts rolling forth 
the flames enclosed within, and their scorched throats, resound, 
Yet the son of Aison goes forth to meet them. The fierce 
bulls turn their terrible features, and their horns pointed with 
iron, towards his face as he advances, and with cloven hoofs 
they spurn the dusty ground, and fill the place with lowings, 
that send forth clouds of smoke. The Minyse are frozen 
with horror. He comes up, and feels not the flames breathed. 
forth by them, so great is the power of the incantations. He 
even strokes their hanging dewlaps with a bold right hand, 
and, subjected to the yoke, he obliges them to draw the heavy 
weight of a plough, and to turn up with the share the plain 
tel] now unused to it.’ 

The Colehians are astonished; the Minyee fill te air with 
their shouts, and give him fresh courage. Then in a brazen 


12 And by the sire.j—Ver. 96. Allusion is made to the Sun, who was 
said to be the father of Hetes, the destined father-in-law of Jason, 

18 Breathe forth flames.|—Ver. 104. The name of the God of fire is 
here used to signify that element. Apollodorus says, that Medea gave 
Jason a drug (¢apzaxoy) torub over himself and his armour. 

4 Or when slints.]—Ver. 107. It is difficult to determine whether 
* silices’ here means‘ fiint-stones,’ or ‘lime-stone ;’ probably the latter, 
from the mention of water sprinkled over them. If the meaning is 


«Aint-stones,’ the passage may refer to the manufacture of glass, with the 
ak: 
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helmet he takes the dragon's teeth,’ and strews them over the 
ploughed up fields. The ground, impregnated beforehand 
with a potent drug, softens the'seed ; and the teeth that were 
sown grow up, and become new bodies, And as the infant 
receives the human form in the womb of the mother, and 
js there formed in all its parts, and comes not forth into the 
common air until at maturity, so when the figure of man is 
ripened in the bowels of the pregnant carth, it arises in the 
fruitful plain ; and, what is still more surprising, it brandishes 
arms produced at the same time. When the Pelasgians saw them 
preparing to hurl their spears with sharp points at the head of 
the Heemonian youth, they lowered their countenances and thcir 
courage, quailing with fear. She, too, became alarmed, who 
had rendered him secure ; and when she saw the youth, being 
but one, attacked by so many enemies, she turned pale, and 
suddenly chilled with fear, sat down without blood in her 
cheeks, And, lest the herbs that had been given by her, should 
avail him but little, she repeats an auxiliary charm, and sim- 
mons ¢o her aid her secret arts. He, hurling a heavy stone into 
the midst of his enemies, turns the warfare, now averted from 
himself, upon themselves. The Earth-born brothers perish by 
mutual wounds, and fall in civil fight. The Giecks congratulate 
him, and caress the conqueror, and cling to him in hearty 
embraces. And thou too, barbarian maiden, wouldst fain have 
embraced him; ‘twas modesty that opposed the design ; other- 
wise thou wouldst have embraced him; but regard for thy 
reputation restrained thee from doing so. What thou mayst 
do, thou dost do; thou rejoicest with a silent affection, and 
thou givest thanks to thy charms, and to the Gods, the au- 
thors of them. 

It stiff remains to lay asleep with herbs the watchful 
dragon, who, distinguished by his crest and his three tongues, 
and terrible with his hooked teeth, is the keeper of the 
Golden Fleece. After he has sprinkled him with herbs oi 
Lethsean juice,” and has thrice repeated words that cause placid 
slumbers, which would even calm the boisterous ocean, and 
which would stop the rapid rivers, sleep creeps upon the eyes 


8 Dragon's teeth.|—Ver. 122. These were a portion of the teeth of 
the draron slain by Cadmus, which Mars and Minerva had sent to -Ketes. 
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that were strangers to it, and the hero, the son of /Esen, gaina 
the gold ;' and proud of the spoil and bearing with him the 
giver of the prize as a second spoil, he arrives victorious, with 
his wife, at the port of Iolcos.’* are 


- EXPLANATION. 

To understand this story, one of the most famous in the early history of 
Greece, we must go hack to the origin of it, and examine the fictions which 
the poets have mingled with the history of the expedition of the. Argo- 
nauts, one of the most remarkable events of the fabulous ages. 

Athamas, the son of olus, grandson of Hellen, and great-grandson of 
Deucalion, having married Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, was obliged te 
divorce her, on account of the madness with which she was attacked, He 
afterwards married Nephele, by wuom he had a son and daughter, Phryxus 
and Helle; but on his taking his first wife again, she brought him two 
sons, Learchus and Melicerta. Ino, hating the children of Nephele, sought 
vo destroy them. Phryxus being informed thereof, ordered a ship to be 

rivately prepared ; and taking his father’s treasures, sailed with his sister 

elle, to seek a retreat in the court of Avetes, his kinsman. Helle died on 
the voyage, but Phryxus arrived in Colchis, where he dedicated the prow 
of his ship to Neptune, or Jupiter. He there married Chalciope, by whom 
he had four sons, Argos, Phrontes, Molas, and Cylindus. Some years 
after, 7Retes caused him to be assassinated; and his sons fleeing to the 
court of their grandfather, Athamas, were shipwrecked on an island, where 
they remained until found there by Jason, who took them back to their 
mother. Having mourned them as dead, she was transported with joy on 
finding them, and used every exertion to aid Jason in promoting his ad- 
dresses to Medea, letes having seized the treasures of Athamas on the 
death of Phryxus, the Greeks prepared an expedition to recover them, and 
to avenge his death. Pelias, who had driven his brother /Eson from the 
throne of Jolcos, desiring to procure the absence of his son Jason, took this 
opportunity of engaging him in an enterprise, which promised both glory, 
profit, and a large amount of personal exertion. The uneasiness which 
Pelias felt was caused by the prediction of an oracle, that he should be 
killed by a prince of the family of olus, and which warned. him to be- 
ware of a person who should have but one shoe. Just at that period, 
Jason, returning from the school of Chiron, lost one of his shoes in cross- 
ing a river. On this, his uncle was desirous to destroy him ; but not-dar- 
ing to do 40 publicly, he induced him to embark with the Argonauts, ex. 
pecting that he would perish in an undertaking of so perilous ‘a nature. 
Many young nobles of Greece repaired to the court of Iolcos, and joined 
in the undertaking, when they chose Jason for their leader, and embarked 
in a ship, the name of which was Argo, and from which the adventurera 
received the name of Argonauts. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that the ship was so named from its swiftness; 





28 Port of Ioleos.)—Ver. 158, lolecos was a city of Thessaly, of which 
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while others say, that it was so called from Argus, the name of its builder, 
or from.the Argives, or Greeks, on board of it. .Bochart, however, sup- 
poses, that the name is derived from the Phoenician word ‘arco,’ which 
signifies ‘long,’ and suggests, that before that time the Greeks sailed in 
vessels of a rounder form, Jason being the first who sailed in a ship built 
in the form of a galley. After many adventures, on arriving at the Isle of 
Lemnos, they found that the women had killed their husbands in a fit of 
jealousy, on which the Argonauts took wives from their number, and Jason 
received for his companion Hypsipyle, the daughter of Thoas. Putting to 
sea again, they were driven on the coast of Bithynia, where they delivered 
Phineus, its king, from the persecution of the Harpies, who were in the 
habit of snatching away the victuals from his table. These monsters, of 
hideous form, with crooked beaks and talons, huge wings, and the faces of 
women, the Argonauts, and especially Calais and Zethes, pursued as far as 
the islands called Strophades, in the Jonian sea, where Iris appearing to 
them, enjoined them to pursue the Harpies no further, promising that 
Phineus should no longer be persecuted by them. To explain this story, 
some suppose that the Harpies were the daughters of Phineus, who by 
their dissipation and extravagance, had ruined him in his old age, which 
occasioned the saying, that they snatched the victuals out of his mouth. 
Le Clere thinks, that the Harpies were vast swarms of grasshoppers, which 
ravaged all Paphlagonia, and caused a famine in the dominions of Rhineus; 
the word ‘ arbati,’ whence the term ‘ Jlarpy’ is derived, signifying ‘a grass- 
* hopper,’ and that the North wind blowing them into the Ionian sea, it gave 
rise to the saying, that the sons of Boreas pursued them so far. Diodorus 
Siculus does not mention the Harpies, though he spcaks of the arrival of 
the Argonauts at the court of Phineus. 
After some other adventures, the Argonauts arrived at Colchis. etes, 
or Meta, the king, having been forewarned by an oracle, that a stranger 
should deprive him of his crown and life, had established a custom of 
sacrificing ali strangers found in his dominions. His daughter Medea, 
falling in love with Jason, promised him her assistance in preserving them 
from the dangers to which they were exposed, on the condition of his 
marrying her. Having engaged to do so; she conducted. him by night to 
the royal palace, and gave him a false key, by means whereof he found the 
royal treasures, and carrying them off, embarked with Medea and his coms 
panions. By way of explaining the miraculous portion of the story, we 
may, perhaps, not err in supposing, that the account of it was originally 
written in the Phoenician language ; and through not understanding it, the 
Greeks invented the fiction of the Fleece, the Dragon, and the Fiery Bulls. 
Bochart and Le Clere have observed, that the Syriac word ‘ gaza,’ signifies 
either ‘a treasure,’ or ‘a fieece.’ ‘Saur,’ which means ‘a wall,’ also 
means ‘a bull;’ and in the same language the same word, ‘ nachas,’ signi- 
fies both ‘brass, ‘iron,’ and ‘a dragon.’ Hence, instead of the simple 
. Rarrative, that Jason, by the aid of Medea, carried away the treasures 
which Zetes kept within walls, with bolts, or locks of metal, and which 
Phryxus had carried to Colchis in a ship with the figure of a ram at the 
prow, it was published. and circulated by the ignorant, that the Gods. ta 
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which bore him to Colchis ; that its fleece became the object of the ambi. 
tion of the leading men of Greece; and that whoever wished to bear it 
away was obliged to contend with bulls and dragons. Some historians, by 
way of interpreting the story, affirm, that the keeper of the treasures was 
named ‘Draco,’ or ‘ Dragon,’ and that the garrison of the stronghold of 
&etes was brought from the ‘Tauric’ Chersonesus. They say also, that the 
fleece was the skin of the sheep which Phryxus had sacrificed to Neptune, 
which he had caused to be gilt. It is not, however, very likely, that an 
object so trifling could have excited the avarice of the Greeks, and caused 
them to undertake an expedition accompanied with so many dangers. The 
dragon’s teeth most probably bear reference to some foreign troops which 
Jason, in the same way as Cadmus had done, found means to alienate 
from Aetes, and to bring over to his own side. Homer wakes but very 
slight allusion to the adventures of the Argonauts. 


FABLE II. ‘ 


Jason, after his return home, requests Medea to restore his father A’son 
to youth, which she performs; then, going to the court of Pelias, she 
avenges the injuries which he had done to the family of Jason, by making 
him the victim of the credulity of his own daughters, who, in compliance 
with her pretended regard for them, stab him to death. Medea, having 
exccuted her design, makes her escape in her chariot. 

Tie Teemonian mothers and aged fathers bring presents, for 
receiving their sons safe home; and frankincense dissolves, piled 
on the flames, and the devoted victim falls, having ita horns 
gilded. But son is not among those congratulating, being 
now near death, and worn out with the years of old age ; when 
thus the son of son addresses Medea: “O wife, to whom I 
confess that I owe my safety, although thou hast granted me 
everything, and the sum of thy favours exceeds a// belief ; stil, 
if thy enchantments can effect this, (and what can enchant- 
ments not effect?) take away from my own years, and, when 
taken, add them to those of my father.” 

And thus saying, he could not check his tears. She was moved 
with the affection of the petitioner; and her father, Aetes, left 
behind, recurred to her mind, unlike that of Jason ; yet she did 
not confess any such feelings. ‘‘ What a piece of wickedness, 
husband,” said she, “has escaped thy affectionate lips! Can I, 
then, scem capable of transferring to any one a portion of thy 
life? May Hecate not allow of this; nor dost thou ask what 
is reasonable: but. Jason. I will endeavour to grant thee a fa 
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we will endeavour to bring back the long years of my father. 
in-law, and not by means of thy years; if the Goddess of the 
triple form’ do but assist, and propitiously aid so vast an un- 
dertaking.”” ‘Three nights were new wanting that the horns of 
the Moon might meet entirely, and might form a perfeet orb. 
After the Moon shone in her full, and looked down upon the 
Earth, with her disk complete, Medea went forth from the 
house, clothed in garments flowing loose, with bare feet,” and 
having her unadorned hair hanging over her shoulders, and un- 
attended, directed her wandering steps through the still silence 
of midnight. Sound slecp has now relaxed the nerves of both 
men, and birds, and beasts; the hedges and the motionless foliage 
are still, without any noise, the dewy air is still; the stars 
alone are twinkling ; towards which, holding up her arms, three 
times she turns herself about, three times she besprinkles her 
hair with water, taken from the stream ; with three yells she 
opens her mouth, and, her knee bending upon thehard ground, 
she says, “O Night, most faithful to these my mysteries, and ye 
golden Stars, who, with the Moon, succeed the fires of the 
day, and thou, three-faced Hecate,” who comest conscious of 
my design, and ye charms and arts of the enchanters, and 
thou, too, Earth, that dost furnish the enchanters with pow- 
erful herbs ; ye breezes, too, and winds, mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, and all'ye Deities of the groves, and all ye Gods of night, 
attend here; through whose aid, whenever 1 will, the rivers run 
back from their astonished banks to their sources, and by my 
charms I calm the troubled sca, ad rouse it when calm ; I dis- 
perse the clouds, and I bring clouds «pon the Earth; 1 both 
allay the winds, and I raise them; and I break the jaws. of 


19 Of the triple form.j—Ver. 177. Hecate, the Goddess of enchant- 
ment. 

20 With bare feet,|—Ver. 183. To have the feet bare was esteemes! 
requisite for the due performance of magic rites, though sometimes on 
such occasions, and probably in the present instance, only one foot was 
left unshod. In times of drought, according to Tertullian, a procession 
and ceremonial, called ‘ nudipedalia,’ were resorted to, with a view to pro- 
pitiate the Gods by this token of gcief and humiliation. 

3 Threefuced Hecate.|—Ver. 1941, Though Hecate and the Moon are 
here mentioned as distinct, they are frequently considered to have been the 
Deity, with different attributes. The three heads with which Hecate 
yay. af a inrce. a doe. and a nice. or somctmem wm 
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serpents wit, my words and-my spells; I move, too, the solid 
rocks, and the oaks torn up with their own zative earth, and 
the forests as well - 1 command the mountains, too, to quake, 
and the Earth to groan, and the ghosts to come forth from their 
‘tombs, hee, too,O Moon, do I draw down, although the 
Temesaan™ brass relieves thy pangs. By my spells, also, 
the chariot of my grandsire is rendered pale ; Aurora, too, is 
pale through my enchantments. For me did ye blunt the flames 
of the bulls, and with the curving plough you pressed the necks 
that never before bore the yoke. You raised a cruel warfare 
for those born of the dragon among themselves, and you 
lulled to sleep the keeper of the golden fleece, that had néver 
known sleep ; and thus, deceiving the guardian, you sent the 
treasure into the Grecian cities. Now there is need of juices, 
by means of which, old age, being renewed, may return to the 
bloom of life, and may receive back again its carly years ; and 
this ye will give me; for not in vain did the stars just now 
sparkle ; nor yet in vain is the chariot come, drawn by the 
necks of winged dragons.” 

A chariot sent down from heaven was come; which, soon 
as she had mounted, and had stroked the harnessed necks of 
the dragons, and had shaken the light reins with -her hands, 
she was borne aloft, and looked down upon Thessalian Tempe 
below her, and guided her dragons towards the chalky re- 
gions ;* and observed the herbs which Ossa, and which the 
lofty Pelion bore, Othrys, too, and Pindus, and Olympus 
still greater than Pindus; and part she tore up by the root 
gently worked, part she cut down with the bend of a brazen 
sickle.“ Many a herb, too, that grew on the banks.of Api- 
danus* pleased her; many, too, on the banks of Amphrysus ; 


® Temesean.|—Ver. 207. Teniesa was a town of the Bratii, on the 
coast of Ltruria, famous for its copper mines. It was also sometimes 
called Tempsa. There was also another Temesa, a city of Cyprus, also 
famous for its copper. 

* Chatky regions,|—Ver. 223. Such was the characteristic of the 
mortntainous country of Thessaly, where she now alighted. 

*“ Bragen sickle.|—Ver. 227. We learn from Macrobius and Cetlius 
Rhodiginus that copper was preferred to iron in cutting herbs for the purs 
poses of enchantment, in exorcising spirits, and in aiding the moon in 
eclipses against the supposed charms of the witches, because it was sup. 
posed to be a purer metal. 
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itor, Euipeus, didst thou escape. The Pencian waters, and the 
Spercheian as well, contributed something, and the tushy 
shores of Beebe.* She plucks, too, enlivening herbs by the 
Eubean Anthedon,” not yet commonly known by the change 
of the body of Glancus.* And now the ninth day,” and the 
ninth night had seen her visiting all the fields in her 
chariot, and upon the wings of the dragons, when she re- , 
turned ; nor had the dragons been fed, but with the odours 
of the plants: and yet they cast the skin of old age full of 
years. On her arrival she stood without the threshold and the 
gates, and was canopied by the heavens alone, and avoided the 
contact of her husband, and erected two altars of turf; on the 
right hand, one to Hecate, but on the left side one to Youth.” 
After she had hung them round with vervain. and forest 
boughs, throwing up the earth from two trenches not far off, 
she performed the rites, and plunged a knife into the throat of 
a black ram, and besprinkled the wide trenches with blood. 
Then pouring thereon goblets* of flowing wine, and pouring 
brazen goblets of warm milk; she at the same time utters 
words, and calls upon the Deities of the earth, and entreats 
the king of the shades” below, together with his ravished 


%6 Shores of Baehe.|—Ver, 231. Strabo makes mention of lake Brebeis, 
near the town of Beebe, in Thessaly. It was not far from the mouth of 
the river Peneus. 

°1 Anthedon.|—Ver. 232. This was a town of Beeotia, opposite to 
Eubeea, being situated on the Euripus, now called the straits of Negropont. 

*® Glaucus,J—~Ver. 233. fe was a fisherman, who was changed into 
a sea God, on tasting a certain herb. His story is related at the end of 
the 13th Book. 

% Ninth day.|—Ver. 234.. The numbers three and nine seem to have 
been deemed of especial virtue in incantations. 

% One to youth.}—Ver. 241. This goddess was also called Hebe, from 
the Greek word signifying youth. She was the daughter of Juno, and the’ 
wife of Hercules, She was also the cup-bearer of the Gods, until she was 
supplanted by Ganymede. 

st Goblets.|—Ver. 246. ‘Carchesia.’ The ‘ carchesium’ was a kind of 
drinking cup, used by the Greeks from very early times. It was slightly 
contracted in the middle, and its two handles extended from the top to the 
bottom. It was employed in the worship of the Deities, and was used for 
libations of blood; wine, milk, and honey. Macrobius says that it was only 
sed by the Greeks. Virgil makes mentio. of it as used to hold wine, 

™% King of the shades.|—Ver. 249.. Pluto and Proserpine. Clarke 
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wife, that they will not hasten to deprive the aged limba of 
life. When she had rendered them propitious beth by 
prayers and prolonged muutterings, she commanded the ex- 
hausted body of Alison to be brought out to the altars, and 
stretched it cast into a deep sleep by her charms, and resem- 
bling ane dead, upon the herbs laid beneath him. 

She orders the son of #son to go afar thence, and the at- 
tendants, too, to go afar; and warns them to withdraw their 
profane eyes from her mysteries. At her order, they retire. 
Medea, with dishevelled hair, goes round the blazing altars 
like a worshipper of Bacchus, and dips her torches, split into 
many parts, in the trench, black with blood, and lights them, 
thus dipt, at the two altars, And thrice does she™ purity the 
aged man with flames, thrice with water, and thrice with 
sulphur, In the mean time the potent mixture® is boiling 
and heaving in the brazen cauldron, placed ov the flames, and 
whitens with swelling froth. ‘here she boils roots cut up in 
the Heemonian vallies, and sceds and flowers and acrid juices. 
She adds stones fetched from the most distant East, an sand, 
which the ebbing tide of the ocean has washed. She adds, 
too, hoar frost gathered at night by the light of the moon, 
and the ill-boding wings of a screech owl,” together with its 
flesh ; and the entrails of an ambiguous wolf, that was wont to 
change its appearance of a wild beast into that of a man. 
Nor is there wanting there the thin scaly slough of the 
Cinyphian water-snake,* and the liver of the long-lived 


kidnapped wife, that they would not be too forward to deprive the limbs 
of the old gentleman of life.’ 

BR Thrice does she.|-—Ver. 261. Clarke thus renders this and the two 
following lines: ‘ And purifies the old gentleman three times with flame, 
three times with water, and three times with sulphur. In the mean time 
the strong medicine boils, and bounces about in a’brazen kettle set on the 
fire” 

si The potent mixture.]—Ver. 262. This reminds us of the line of 
Shakespeare in Macheth, ‘ Make the hell-broth thick and slab.’ 

35 A sereech owl.J—Ver. 269. ‘Strigis.” The ‘ strix’ is supposed to 
have been the screech owl, and was a favourite bird with the enchanters, 
who were supposed to have the power of assuming that form. From the 
description given of the ‘striges’ in the Sixth Book of the Fasti, it would al- 
most appear that the qualities of the vampyre bat were attributed to them, 

3% Water-snake.]—Ver. 272. ‘The ‘ chelydrus’ was a venomous water- 
gnake of a powerful and offensive smell. The Delphin Commentator seema 
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stag ;*" towhich, besides, she adds the bill and head of a crow that 
had sustained an existence of nine ages. When, with these and a 
thousand other things without a name, the barbarian princess 
has completed the medicine prepared for the mortal body, 
with a branch of the peaceful olive long since dried up she 
stirs them all up, and blends the lowest txyredients with the 
highest. Behold! the old branch, turned about in the heated 
cauldron, at first becomes green; and after no long time as- 
sumes foliage, and is suddenly loaded with heavy olives. Be- 
sides, wherever the fire throws the froth from out of the hollow 
cauldron, and the boiling drops fall upon the earth, the ground 
becomes green, and flowers and soft grass spring up. 

Soon as Medea sees this, she opens the throat of the old 
nian with a drawn sword; and allowing the former blood to 
escape, replenishes Ais veins with juices. Soon as Aison has 
drunk them in, either received in his mouth or in his wound ; 
his beard and his hair laying aside their hoariness, assume 
a black hue. His leanness flies, being expelled ; his paleness 
and squalor are gone. His hollow veins are supplied with 
additional blood, and his limbs become instinct with vigour. 
son is astonished, and calls to recollection that he was such 
four times ten years before. 

Liber had beheld from on high the miraculous operations 
of so great a prodigy; and taught thereby that youthful 
years can be restored to his nurses,” he requests this pre- 
sent from the daughter of ABetes.*' 


31 Long-lived stag.]—Ver. 273. The stag was said to live four times, 
and the crow nine times, as long as man. 

38 Opened the throat |—Ver. 285-6. Clarke translates the words 
* quod simul ae vidit, stricto Medea recludit Ense senis jugulum,’ ‘whieh, 
as soon as Medea saw, she opens the throat of the old gentleman with a 
drawn sword.’ : 

39 And his hair.j}—Ver. 288. Medea is thought by some writers not 
only to have discovered a dye for giving a dark colour to grey hair, but to 
have found out the invigorating properties of the warm bath. 

# To his nurses.)—Ver. 295. These (in Book iii. 1. 314) he calls by 
the name of Nyséides; but in the Fifth Book of the Fasti they are styled 
Hyades, and are placed in the number of the Constellations. A commen- 
tator on Homer, quoting from Pherecydes, calls them ‘ Dodonides. 

dl Daughter of ABetes.|\—Ver. 296. The reading in most of the MSS, 
here is ‘ Tetheia,’ or  Thetide ;’ but Burmann has replaced it by Hetide, 
‘the daughter of etes.”’ It has been justly remarked, why’ should 
pay 
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And that her arts® may not cease, the’ Phasian feigns a 
counterfeited quarrel with her husband, and flies as a suppliant 
to the threshold of Pelias ;* and (as he himself is oppressed 
with old age) his daughters receive her; whom, after, a short 
time, the crafty Colchian engages to herself by the appearance 
of a pretended friendship. And while, among the greatest of 
her merits, she relates that the infirmities of ison have been 
removed, and is dwelling upon that part of the story, a hope 

, is suggested to the damsels, the daughters of Pelias, that 
by the like art their parent may become young again; and 
this they request of her, and repeatedly entreat her to name 
her own price. For a short time she is silent, and appears to 
be hesitating, and keeps their mind in suspense as they ask, 
with an affected gravity. 

Afterwards, when she has promised them, she says, “That 
there may be the greater confidence in this my skill, the leader 
of the flock among your sheep, which is the most advanced 
in age, shall become a lamb by this preparation.” Imme- 
diately, a fleecy ram, enfeebled by innumerable years, is brought, 
with his horns bending around his hollow temples ; whose 
withered throat, when she has cut with the Heemonian knife, 
and stained the steel with its scanty blood; the enchantress 
plunges the limbs of the sheep, and her potent juices together, 
into the hollow copper. The limbs of his body are leasened, 
and he puts off his horns, and his years together with his 
horns; and in the midst of the kettle a low bleating is 
heard. And without any delay, while they are wondering at 
the bleating, a lamb springs forth, and gambols in its course, 
and seeks the suckling dugs. The daughters of Pelias are 
amazed; and after her promises have obtained her credit, then, 
indeed, they urge her still more strongly. Phebus had 
thrice taken the yoke off his horses sinking in the Iberian sea; 
and upon the fourth night the radiant stars were twinkling, 


him, renewed, when he had just beheld Medea, and not Tethys, do it in 
favour of son ? 
-@ That her arts.|—Ver. 297. ‘Neve doli cessent’ is translated by 
Clarke. ‘and that her tricks might not cease.’ 
8 Pelias.)—Ver. 298. He was the brother of son, and had dethroned 
hin, and usurped his kingdom, 
“ The Iberian sea.1—Ver, 324. The Atlantic, or Western Ocean, ig 
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when the deceitfu. daughter of Aetes set pure water upen a 
blazing fire, and herbs without any virtue. And now sleep ‘ike 
to death, their bodies being relaxed, had seized the king, and 
the guards together with their king, which her charms and the 
influence of her enchanting tongue had caused. The daughtera 
of the king, as ordered, had entered the threshold, together 
with the Colchian, and had surrounded the bed; “ Why do . 
you hesitate now, in your indolence? Unsheathe your 
swords,” says she, “and exhaust the ancient gore, that I 
may replenish his empty veins with youthful blood. The life 
and the age of your father is now in your power. If you 
have any affecticn, and cherish not vain hopes, perform your 
duty to your father, and drive away old age with your wea- 
pons, and, thrusting in the steel, let out his corrupted blood.” 
Upon this exhortation, as each of them is affectionate, she. 
" becomes especially, undutiful, and that she may not be wicked, 
she commits wickedness. Yet not one is able to look upon her 
own blow; and they turn away their eyes, and turning away 
their faces they deal chance blows with their cruel right hands, 
He, streaming with gore, yct raises his limbs on his elbows, 
and, half-mangled, attempts to rise from the couch; and in 
the midst of so many swords stretching forth his pale arms, 
he says, “ What are you doing, my daughters? What arms 
you against the life of your parent?” Their courage and their 
hands fail them. As he is about to say more, the Colchian 
severs his throat, together with his words, and plunges him, 
thus mangled, in the boiling cauldron. 


EXPLANATION. 


The authors who have endeavoured to explain the true meaning and 
origin of the story of the restitution of AZson to youth, are much divided 
in their opinions concerning it. Some think it refers to the mystery of 
reviving the decrepit and aged by the transfusion of youthful blood. It is, 
however, not improbable, that Medea obtained the reputation of being a 
sorceress, only because she had been taught by her mother the virtues of 
various plants; and that she administered a potion to Alison, which fur- 
nished him with new spirits and strength. . 

‘The daughters.of Pelias being desirous to obtam the same favour of 
Medea for their father, she, to revenge the evils which he had brought 
upon her husband and his family, may possibly have mixed some venomous 
Serbo in his drink, which immediateiy killed bim. 
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FABLE IT. 


Mupna, after having killed Pelias, goes through several countries to Co 
vinth, where, finding that Jason, m ner absence, has married the daugh- 
ter of king Creon, she sets fire to the palace, whereby the princess and 
her father are consumed. She then murders the two children which she 
had by Jason, before his face, and takes to flight. 


Awp unless she had mounted into the air with winged dragons, 
she would not have been exempt from punishment; she flies 
aloft, over both shady Pelion, the lofty habitation* of the son 
of Phillyra, and over Othrys, and the places noted for the fate 
of the ancient Cerambus.* He, by the aid of Nymphs, being 
lifted on wings into the air, when the ponderous earth was 
covered by the sca pouring over it, not being overwhelmed, 
escaped the flood of Deucalion. On the left side, she leaves 
the Bolan Pitane,” and the image of the long Dragon” made 

- out of stone, and the wood of Ida,“ in which Bacchus hid a 
stolen bullock beneath the appearance of a fictitious stag ; 
the spot, too, where the father of Corythns’? lies buried be- 

‘ neath a little sand, and the fields which Mera® alarmed by 
her unusual barking. 


4% Lofty habitation.|—-Ver, 352. The mountains of Thessaly are so 
called, because Chiron, the son of the Nymph Phillyra, lived there. 

4 Cerambus.J—Ver. 353, Antoninus Liberalis, quoting from Nicander, 
calls him Terambus, and says that he lived at the foot of Mount Pelion; 
he incurred the resentment of the Nymphs, who changed him into a scara- 
baus, or winged beetle. Flying to the heights of Parnassus, at the time 
of the flood of Deucalion, he thereby made his escape. Some writers say 
that he was changed into a bird. 

47 Pitane.J—Ver. 357. This was a town of #tolia, in Asia Minor, near 
the mouth of the river Caicus, 

#8 The long dragon.]—Ver. 358. He alludes, most probably, to. the 
story of the Leshian changed into a dragon or serpent, which is mentioned 
in the Eleventh book, line 58. 

4 Wood of Ida.]—Ver. 359. This was the grove of Ida, in Phrygia, 
Jt is supposed that he refers to the story of Thyoneus, the son 0” Bacchus, 
who, having stolen an ox from some Phrygian shepherds, was pursued by 
them ; on which Bacchus, to screen his son, clanged the ox into a stag. 
and invested Thyoneus with the garb of a hunter. 

© Father of Corythus.J}—Ver. 361. Paris was the father of Corythus, 
by none. He was said to have been,buried at Cebrena, a little town of 
Phrygia, near Troy. 

5. Mara.j—Ver. 362. This was the name of the dog of Tearius, the 
father of Erigone, who discovered the murder of Lis master by the shep- 
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The city, too, of Eurypylus,” in which the Coan matrons* 
wore horns, at the time when the herd of Hercules departed 
thence ; Phoebean Rhodes® also, and the Talysian Telchines,** 
whose eyes” corrupting all things by the very looking upon 
them, Jupiter utterly hating, thrust beneath the waves of his 
brother. She passed, too, over the Cartheian walls of an- 
cient Cea,’ where her father Alcidamas” was destined te 
wonder that a gentle dove could arise from the body of his 
daughter. 


herds of Attica, and was made a Constellation, under the name of the 
Dog-star. As, however, the flight of Medea was now far distant from 
‘Attica, it is more likely that the Poet refers to the transformation of some 
female, named Mera, into a dog, whose story has not come down to us; 
indeed, Lactantius expresses this as his opinion, Burmann thinks that it 
refers to the transformation of Hecuba, mentioned in the 13th book, line 
406; and that ‘ Mera’ is a corruption for some other name of Hecuba. 

© Burypylus.\—Ver. 363. He was a former king of the Isle of Cos, 
in the ASgean Sea, and was much famed for his skill as an augur. 

8 The Coan matrons.|—Ver. 363. Lactantius says that the women of 
Cos, extolling their own beauty a superior to that of Veuus, incurred the 
resentment of that Goddess, and were changed by her into cows. 
‘Another version of the story is, that these women, being offended at 
Hercules for driving the oxen of Augeon through their island, were very 
abusive, on which Juno transformed them into cows: to this latter version 
reference is made in the present passage. 

1 Hercules.}—Ver. 364. He besieged and took the chief city of the 
island, which was also called Cos; and having slain Eurypylus, carried off 
his daughter Chalciope. 

53 Pharbean Rhodes.|—Ver. 365. ‘The island of Rhodes, in the Medi- 
terrancan, off the coast of Asia Minor, was sacred to the Sun, and was said. 
never to be deserted by his rays. 

56 Falysian Telchines.|—Ver. 365. Jalysus was one of the three most: 
ancient cities of Rhodes, and was said to have been founded by Ialysus, 
whose parent was the Sun. The Telchines, or Thelchines, were a race 
supposed to have migrated thither from Crete. ‘They were persons of 
great artistic skill, on which account they may, possibly, have obtained the 
eharacter of being magicians ; such was the belief of Strabo. 

57 Whose eycs.|—Ver. 366. The evil eye was supposed by the ancients 
not only to have certain fascinating powers, but to be able to destroy the 
beauty of any object on which it was turned. 

58 Cea,]—Ver. 368. This island, now Zia, is in the AZgean sea, near 
Euboa. Carthwa was a city there, the ruins of which are still in exist. 








enoe, 
®) dlridamac. ler. 369. Antoninus Liberalis says, that Alcidama: 
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After that, she beholds the lakes of Hyrie,” and Cycneian 
Tempe," which the swan that had suddenly become such, fre- 
quented. For there Phyllius, at the reouest of the boy, had 


: ‘given him birds, and a fierce lion tamed; being ordered, too, to 


- 


subdue a bull, he had subdued him; and being angry at his 
despising his love so often, he denied him, when begging the bull 
as his last reward. The other, indignant, said, “Thou shalt wish 
that thou hadst given it ;” and ¢hen leaped from a high rock. 
All imagined he had fallen ; but, transformed into a swan, he 
hovered in the air on snow-white wings. But his mother, 
Hyrie, not knowing that he was saved, dissolved in tears, and 
formed a lake called after her own name. 

Adjacent to these places ia Pleuron;” in which Combe," the 
daughter of Ophis, escaped the wounds of her sons with 


. trembling wings. After that, she sces the fields of Calaurea,™ 


sacred to Latona, conscious of the transformation of their 
king, together with his wife, into birds. Cyllene is on the 
right hand, on which Menephron® was one day to lie with his 
mother, after the manner of savage beasts. Far hence she 
heholds Cephisus,” lamenting the fate of his grandson, changed 


© Lakes of Hyrie.}—Ver. 371, Hyrie was the mother of Cyenus; and 
pining away with gricf on the transformation of her son, she was changed 
into a lake, called by her name. 

% Cycneian Tempe.]—Ver, 371. ‘This was not Thessalian Tempe, but 
a valley of Teumesia, or Teumesns, a mountain of Brcotia, 

® Pleuron.]-—-Ver. 382. This was a city of Ztolia, near Mount Curius 
It was far distant from Boeotia and Lake Hyrie. Some commentators, 
therefore, suggest that the reading should be Brauron, a village of Attica, 
near the confines of Boeotia. 

® Combe.]—Ver. 383. She was the mother of the Curetes of Zitolja, 
who, perhaps, received that name from Mount Curiys. There was 
another Combe, the daughter of Asopus, who discovered the use of 
brazen arms, and was called Chalcis, from that cireumstance. She was 
eaid to have borne a hundred daughters to her husband. 

° Calaurea.J—Ver. 384. This was an island between Crete and the 
Peloponuesus, in the Saronic gulf, which was sacred to Apollo. Latona 
resided there, having given Delos to Neptune in exchange for it. Demos. 
thenes died there. z 


& Menephron.J—Ver. 386. Hyginus says, that he committed incest. ~ 


toth with his mother Blias, and with Cyllene, his daughter. 4 

% Cephisus.J—Ver. 388. The river Cephisus, in Breotia, had a daughe. 
ter, Praxithea. She was the wife of Erectheus, and boré him eight sons, 
the fate of one of-whom is perhaps here referred to. 
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by Apollo into a bloated sea-calf ; and the house of Eumsins,” 
lamenting his son in the air. 

At length, borne on the wings of her dragons, she reached 
the Pirenian Ephyre.* Here, those of ancient times pro- 
mulgated that in the early ages mortal bodies were produced 
from. mushrooms springing from rain. But after the new- 
made bride was consumed, through the Colchian drugs, and 
both scas beheld the king’s house on fire, her wicked sword 
was bathed in the blood of her sons; and the mother, having 
thus barbarously revenged herself, fled from the arms of 
Jason. Being borne hence by her Titanian dragons,” she en- 
tered the city of Pallas, which saw thee, most righteous Phi- 
neus," and thee, aged Periphas,” flying together, and the 
granddaughter of Polypemon” resting upon new-formed wings. 


, EXPLANATION. 


Jason being reconciled to the children of Pelias, gave the crown to his son 
Acastus, Becoming tired of Medea, hemarriedGlauce, or Creiisa, the daughter 
of Creon, king of Corinth. Medea, hastening to that place, left her two 
sons in the temple of Juno, and set fire to Creon’s palace, where he and 








8 Eumelus.]-—Ver. 390. He was the king of Patree, on the sea coast 
of Achaia. Triptolemus visited him with his wimged chariot ; on which, 
Antheas, the son of Eumelus, ascended it while his father was sleeping, 
and falling from it, he was Killed. Ile is, probably, here referred to; and 
the reading should be ‘natum,’ and not ‘ata.’ Some writers, however, 
suppose that his daughter was changed into a bird 

% Pirenian Ephyre.)—Ver. 391. Corinth was so called from Ephyre, 
the daughter of Neptune, who +vas raid to have lived there. Its inha- 
bitants were fabled to have sprung from mushrooms. 

® Titanian dragons,]—Ver. 398. Her dragons are so called, either 
because, as Pindar says, they had sprung from the blood of the ‘Titans, or 
because; according to the Greek tradition, the chariot and winged dragons 
had heen sent to Medea by the Sun, one of whose names was ‘Titan. 

® Phaneus.|—Ver. 399. Any further particulars of the person here 
named are unknown. Some commentators suggest ‘ Phini,’ and that some 
female of the name of Phinis is alluded te, making the adjective ‘justissime’ 
of the feminine gender. 

1 Periphas.}-—Ver. 400. He was a very ancient king of Attica, before 
the time of Cecrops, and was said to have been changed into an eagle by 
Jupiter, while his wife was transtormed into an osprey. 

7 Polypemon.}—Ver. 401. This was a name of the robber Procnustes, 
who was slain by Theseus. Halcyone, the daughter of his son Scyren, 
having heen guilty of incontinence, was thrown into the sea by her father, 
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his daughter were consumed to ashes, after which she killed her own 
children. Euripides, in his tragedy of Medea, makes a chorus of Corin- 
thian women say, that the Corinthians themselves committed the murder , 
and that the Gods sent @ plague on the city, as 2 punishment for the deed. 
Pausanias also says, that the tomb of Medea’s children, whom the Co- 
rinthians stoned to death, was still to be seen in his time; and that the 
Corinthians offered sacrifices there every year, to appease their ghosts, as 
the oracle had commanded them, 

Apollodorns relates this story in a different manner, He says, that 
Medea sent her rival a crown, dipped in a sort of gum of a combustible 
nature; and that when Glauce had put it on her head, it began to burn so 
furiously, that the young princess perished in the greatest misery. Medea 
afterwards retired to ‘hebes, where Hercules engaged to give her assist- 
ance againat Jason, which promise, however, he failed to perform. Going 
thence to Athens, she married Aigeus. 

‘The story of her winged dragons may, perhaps, be based on the fact, 
that her ship was called ‘the Dragon.’ In recounting the particulars of 
her flight, Ovid makes allusion to several stories by the way, the most of 
which are entirely unknown to us. With regard to these fictions, it may 
not be out of place to remark here, as affording a key to many of them, 
that where a person escaped from any imminent danger, it was published 
that he had been changed into a bird. If, to avoid pursuit, a person hid 
himeelf in a cave, he was said to be transformed into a serpent; and if he 
‘murat into tears, from excess of grief, he was reported to have changed into 
a fountain; while, if a damsel.lost herself in a wood, she became a 
Nymph, or a Dryad. The resemblance of names, also, gave rise to several 
fictions: thus, Alopis was changed into a fox; Cygnus into a swan; 
Coronis into a crow; and Cerambus into a horned beetle. As some few of 
the stories ulluded io by Ovid, refer to historical events, it may be re- 
marked, that the account of the women of Cos-béing changed into cows, 
iy thought by some to have been founded on the cruel act of the companions 
of Hercules, who sacri some of them to the Gods of the country. The in- 
habitants of the Isle of Rhades were said to have heen changed into rocks, be- 
cause they perished in an inundation, which laid a part of that island under 
water, and particularly the town of Ialysus. ‘The fruitfulness of the daugh- 
ter of Alcidamas occasioned it to be said, that she was changed into a 
dove. ‘The rage of Mara is shown by ber transformation into a bitch ; 
and Arne was changed into a daw, because, having sold her country, her 
avarice was well depicted under the symbol of that bird, which, according 
to the popular opinion, is fond gf money. +Phillyra, the mother of the 
Centaur Chiron, was said to be changed into a linden-tree, probably be- 
cause she happened to bear the name of that tree, which in the Greek 
language is called pitupa. 
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FABLE IV. 


Hrcuxes chains the dog Cerberus, the guardian of the gates of the In- 
fernal Regions, Theseus, after his exploits at Corinth, arrjves at 
Athens, where Medea prepares a cup of poison for him. The king, 
however, recognizing his eon, just as he is about to drink, snatches 
away the cup from him, while Medea flies in her chariot. ASgeus 
then makes a festival, to celebrate the arrival and preservation of Theseus. 
In the mean time, Minos, the king of Crete, solicits several princes to 
assist him in a war against Athens, to revenge *he death of his son Andro- 
geus, who had been murdered there. 

&aeus, to be blamed for this deed alone, shelters her; and 
hospitality is not enough, he also joins her to himself by the 
ties of marriage. And now was Theseus, his son, arrived, un- 
known to his father, who, by his valour, had established peace 
in the Isthmus between the two seas. For his destruction Medea 
mingles the wolfsbane, which she once brought with her 
from the shores of Scythia. This, they say, sprang from 
the teeth of the Echidnean dog. There is a gloomy cave,” 
with a dark entrance, wherein there is a descending path, 
along which the Tirynthian hero dragged away Cerberus re- 
sisting, and turning his eyes sideways from the day and the 
shining rays of the Sun, in chains formed of adamant; he, 
filled with furious rage, filled the air with triple barkings at 
the same moment, and sprinkled the verdant fields with 
white foam. This, they suppose, grew solid, and, receiving 
the nourishment of a fruitful and productive soil, acquired the 
power of being noxious. Because, full of life, it springs up on 
the hard rock, the rustics call it aconite.** 

This, by the contrivance of his wife, the father Hgeus him- 
self presented to his son," as though to an enemy. Theseus 
had received the presented cup with unsuspecting right hand, 
when his father perceived upon the ivery hilt of his sword the 

73 4 gloomy cave.]—Ver. 409. This cavern was called Acherusia. It 
was situate in the country of the Mariandyni, near the city of Heraclea, in 
Pontus, and was said to be the entrance of the Infernal Regions. Cer- 
berus was said to have been dragged from Tartarus by Hercules, through 
this cave, waich circumstance was supposed to account for the quantity of 
aconite, or wolfsbane, that grew there. 

73% Call it aconite.|—Ver. 419, Fromthe Greek uxdvn, ‘ a whetstone.’ 

Presented to his son.]—Ver. 420. Medea was anxious to secure the 
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tokens of his race,’> and struck the guilty draught from hia 
mouth. She escaped death, having raised clouds by her en- 
chantments. : 

But the father, although he rejoices at his son’s being 
safe, astonished that so great a wickedness can be com- 
mitted with so narrow an escape from death, heats the 
altars with fires, and loads the Gods with gifts; and the axes 
strike the muscular necks of the oxen having their horns 
bound with wreaths. No day is said ever to have shone upon 
the people of Erecthcus more famous than that—the senators 
and the common pcople keep up the festivity ; songa, too, they 
sing, wine inspiring wit. “hee, greatest Theseus,” said they, 
“Marathon™ admired for shedding the blood of the Cretan bull ; 
and that the husbandman ploughs Cromyon” in safety from the 
hoar, is thy procurement and thy work. By thy means the coun- 
try of Epidaurus saw the club-bearing son of Vulean® fall ; and 
the banks of the river Cophisus® saw the ernel Procrnstes fuli 


by thee, Uleusis, sacred to Ceres, beheld the death of Cer- 





Tokens of his race.}—Ver. 423. Rgeus, leaving Mura at Yroezen, 
in a state of pregnancy, charged her, if she bore a son, to rear him, but tu 
fell no one whose son he was. He placed his own sword and shoes under 
a large stone, and directed her to send his son to him when he was able to 
lift the stone, and to take them from under it; and he then returned to 
Athens, where he married Medea. When Theseus had grown to the pro- 
per age, his mother led him to the stone under which his father had depo- 
sited his sword and shoes, which he raised with case, and took them out. 
lt was, probably, by means of this sword that gens recognized his son in 
the manner mentioned in the text. 

8 Marathon.J—Ver. 434, This wasa town of Attica, adjoining a plain 
of the same name, where the Athenians, under the command of Miltiaces, 
overthrew the Persians with immense slaughter. The bull which Theseus 
slew there was presented by Neptune to Minos. Being brought into 
Attica by Hercules, it laid waste that territory, until it was slain by Theseus. 

7 Cromyon.]—Ver. 435, This was a village of the Corinthian terri. 
tory, which was infested by a wild bour of enormous size, that slew both 
men and animals. It was put to death by Thescus. 

8 Vulean.J—Ver. 437. By Antilia, Vulean was the father of Peri- 
phetes, a robber who infested Epidaurus, in the Peloponnesus. He was so 
formidable with his club, that he was called Coryuetas, from ropvern, the 
Greek for ‘a club." 

7 Cephisus.]—Ver.438. Proerusteswas a robber of such extreme cruclty 
that he used to stretch out, or lop off, the extremities of his captives, ac. 
cording as they were shorter or longer than his bedstead. He infested the 
aei;hbourhood of Eleusis, in Attica, which was watered vy the Cephisns. 
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vyen.” Sinnis® fell too, who barbarously used his great 
powers ; who was able to bend Auge beams, and used to pull 
pine trees from aloft to the earth, destined to scatter Auman 
bodies far and wide. The road to Alcathoé,* the Lelegeian 
city, is now open in safety, Scyron™ being laid low in death : 
and the earth denies a resting-place, the water, foo, denies a 
resting-place to the bones of the robber scattered piecemeal ; 
these, long tossed about, length of time is reported to have 
hardened into rocks. To these rocks the name of Seyron 
adheres, Hf we shovld reckon up thy glorious deeds, and thy 
years, thy actions would exceed thy years in number. For 
thee, bravest hero, we make public vows: in thy honour do we 
quaff the draughts of wine.” The palace mngs with the accla- 
mations of the populace, and the prayers of those applaud- 
ing; and there is no place sorrowing throughout the whole 
city. 

ad yet (so surely is the pleasure of no one unalloyed, and 
some anxiety is ever interposing amid joyous circumstances), 
A®geus does not have his joy undisturbed, on receiving back his 
son. Minos prepares for war; who, though he is strong in 
soldiers, strong in shipping, is still strongest of all in the re- 
sentment of a parent, and, with retributive arms, avenges the 
death of Ais son Androgeus. Yet, before the war, he obtains 
auxiliary forces, and crosses the sea with a swift fleet, in which 


® Cercyon.J—Ver. 439. 1 was his custom to challenge travellers to 
wrestle, and to kill them, if they declined the contest, or were beaten 
in it. Theseus accepted his challenge; and having overcome him, put 
him to death. Eleusis was especially dedieated to Ceres; there the 
famous Eleusinian mysteries of that Goddess were held. 

8! Sinnis.]—Ver. 440. He was a robber of Attica, to whom reference 
is made in the Ibis, line 409. 

82 Aleathoé.]—Ver. 443. Megara, or Alcathoé, which was founded by 
Lelex, was almost destroyed by Minos, and was rebuilt by Alcathoiis, the son 
Pelops. He, flying from his father, on being accused of the murder of his 
brother Chrysippus, retired to the city of Megara, where, having slain a 
lion which was then laying waste that territory, he was held in the highest 
veneration by the inhabitants. 

4 Scyron.j—Ver. 443. This robber haunted the rocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Megara, and used to insist on those who became his guests 
washing his feet. This being done upon the rocks, Scyron used to kick the 
strangers into the sea while so occupied, where a tortoise lay ready to 
devour the bodies. Theseus killed him, and thew his body down tho 
pame rocks, which derived their name of Saronic, or Seyronic, from this 
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he is accounted strong. On the one side, he joins Anaphe™ 
to himeelf,. and the realms of Astypale ; Anaphe by treaty, 
the realms of Astypale by conquest; on the other side, the 
low Myconos, and the chalky lands of Cimolus,® and the ftou- 
rishing Cythnos, Scyros, and, the level Seriphos ;* Paros, too, 
abounding in marble, and the island wherein the treacherous 
Sithonian®’ betrayed the citadel, on receiving the gold, which, 
in her covetousness, ‘she had demanded. She was changed 
into a bird, which even now has a passion for gold, the jack- 
daw namely, black-footed, and covered with black feathers, 


EXPLANATION. 


Tf.it is the fact, as many antiquarians suppose, that:much of the 
Grecian mythology was derived from that of the Egyptians, there ‘can be 
but little doubt that their system of the Elysian Relds and: the ‘Infernal 
Regions was derived from the Egyptian notions on the future state of man. 
The story, too, of Cerberus is, perhaps, based upon the custom of the 
Egyptians, who. kept dogs to guard the fields or caverns in which they 
kept their mummiel : 

It ig, hdWever, very possible that the story of Cerberus may have been 
founded upon a fact, or what was believed to be such. . There was a 
serpent which haunted the cavern of Tenarus, in Laconia, and. ra- 
vaged the districts adjacent to that promontory, ‘This cave, being gene- 

, Tally considered to be one of the avenues to the kingdom of Pluto, the 
poets thence derived the notion that this serpent was the guardian of its 
portals. Pausanias observes, that Homer was the first who said that’ Cer- 
berus was a dog; though, in reality, he was a serpent, whose name in the 
Greek language signified ‘ one that devours flesh.’ The story that Cerbe. 
rus, with his foam, poisoned the herbs that grew in Thessaly, and that 
the aconite and other poisonous plants were ever after common there, is 
probably based on the simple fact, that those herbs were found in great 
quantities in that region. ' 

Women, using these herbs in their pretended enchantments, gave ground 
for the stories of the witches of Thessaly, and of their ability to bring the 





“t Anaphe.J—Ver. 461. This, and the other islands here named, were 
near the isle of Crete, and perhaps in those times were subject to the sway’ 
of Minos, 

% Cimolus.J—Ver. 463. Pliny the Elder tells us, that this island was 

famous for producing a clay which seems to have had much the properties 
of soap. It was of a greyish white colour, and was also employed for, me- 
dicinal purposes. a 

85 Seriphos,|—-Ver. 464. Commentators are at a loss-to know why 

Seriphos should here have the epithet ‘ nlana.’ ‘level’ inasmuch aa it waa 
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moon down to the earth by their spells and incantations; which latter ne. 
tion was probably based on the circumstance, that these women used ta 
invoke the Night and the Moon as witnesses of their magical operations. 





FABLE V. 

Mixos, having engaged several powers in his interest, and having been ree 
fused by others, goes to the island of Aigina, where AZacus reigns, to , 
endeavour to secure an alliance with that prince; but without success, 
Upon his departure, Cephalus arrives, as ambassador, from Athers, and 
obtains succours from the king ; who gives him an account of the deso- 
lation which a pestilence had formerly made in his country, and of the 
surprising manner in which it had been re-peopled. 


Bor Oliaros,* and Didyme, and Tenor,” and Andios,” ‘and — 
Gyaros," and Peparethos, fruitful in the ‘smooth. olive,” do 
not aid the Gnossian ships. Then Minos makes for (no- 
pia, the kingdom. of acus, lying to the left. The ancients 
called it Enopia, but; Zacus himself called it Hgina, from the 
name of his mother. The multitude rushes forth, and desires 
greatly to know a man of so great celebrity. Both Telamon,” 
and Peleus, younger than Telamon, and Phocus, the sing’s 
third son, go to meet him. Bacus himself, too, though slow 
through the infirmity of old age, goes forth, and asks him what 
is the reason of his coming? The ruler of a hundred cities, being 


8 Qliaros.J—Ver. 469. This was one of the Cyclades, in the Bgean 
sea; it was colonized by the Sidonians. 

s Tenos.j—Ver. 469. This island was famous for a temple there, 
sacred to Neptune. 

© Andros,|—Ver. 469. This was an island in the Agean Sea, near 
Eubeea. It received its name from Andros, the son of Anius. ° The 
Andrian slave, who gives its name to one of the comedies of Terence, was 
supposed to be a native of this island. 

% Gyaros.}—Ver. 470. This was a sterile island among the Cyclades ; 
in later times, the Romans made it a penal settlement for their criminals, 
The mice of this island were said to be able to gnaw iron; perhaps, be- 
cause they were starved by reason of its unfruitfulness. 

%% Smooth olive.]—Ver. 470. Clarke translates ‘ nitidz olivae! ‘the nent 
olive.” ‘ Nitidus’ here means ‘ smooth and shining.’, * ¥ 

% Gnopia.|—Ver. 473. . This was the ancient name " the isle of 
gina, in the Saronic Gulf, famous as being’ the native place of the family of 
the acide. It obtained its later name from Aigina, the daughter of 
Asopus, and the mother of Zacus, whom Jupiter cartied thither. 
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pat in mind of his fatherly sorrow for Ais sun, sighs, and gives 
im this answer: “I beg thee to assist arms taken up on ac 
count of my son; and bea party ina war of affection. For hi, 
shades do f demand satisfaction.”” To him the grandson of 
Asopus says, Thou askest in vain, and fora thing not to be done 
by my city; for, indeed, there is no land more closely allied 
to the people of Ceeropia. Such are the terms of our compact.” 
Minos goes away in sadness, and says, “This compact of thine 
will cost thee a dear price;” and he thinks it more expedient to 
threaten war tlinn to wage it, and to waste.his forces there pre- 
maturely, 

Even yet may the Lyctian® fleet be beheld from the (Eno- 
pian walls, when an Attic ship, speeding onward with full sail, 
appears, and enters the friendly harbour, which is carrying 

ephalus, and together with Aim the request of his native 
country. The ripe sons of Aacus recognize Cephalus, 
although seen but after a long period, and give their right 
hands, and lead him into the house of their father. The grace- 
ful hero, even still retaining some traces of his former beauty, 
enters ; and, holding a branch of his country’s olive, being the 
elder, he has on his right and left hand the two younger in age, 
Clytus and Butes, the sons of Pallas.” After their first meet- 
ing has had words suitable thereto, Cephalus relates the re- 
quest of the people of Cecrops, and begs assistance, and 
recounts the treaties and alliances of their forefathers ; and he 
adds, that the subjection of the whole of Achaia is aimed at. 
After the cloquence of Cepha/us has thus promoted the cause en- 
trusted to him, Aacus, leaning with his left hand on the handle 
of his sceptre, says— 

“Ask not for assistance, O Athens, but take it, and con- 
sider, beyond doubt, the resources which this island possesses, 
as thy own, and Ict all the forces of my kingdom go along 
with thee. Strength is not wanting. 1 have soldiers enough 
both for my defence, ani for opposing the enemy. Thanka 
to the Godg ; this is a prosperous time, and one that can ex- 
euse no refusal of mine.” “ Yes, and be itso,” says Cephalus ;7 

% Lyctian.]—Ver. 490. Lyctus was the name of one of the cities of 


Crete. , 
® Pallas.|—Ver. 500. This was either Pallas, the son of Pandion, 
king of Athens, or of Neleus, the brother of Theseus. This Pallas, to» 
gether wiih his sons, was afterwards slain by Thesens. 
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“and I pray that thy power may increase along with thy citi- 
zens. Indeed, as I came along, just now, I received mueh plea- 
sure, when a number of youths, so comely and so equal in their 
ages, came forward to mect me. Yet I miss many from among 
them, whom I once saw when I was formerly entertained in 
this city.” AMacus heaves a sigh, and thus he says, witk 
mournful voice: “A better fortune will be following a lament- 
able beginning ; I only wish I could relate this to you. I will 
now tell it you without any order, that I may not be detaining 
you by any long preamble.” They are now lying as bones and 
ashes, for whom thou art enquiring with tenacious memory. 
And how great a part were they of my resources that perished ! 
A dreadful pestilence fell upon my people, through the anger of 
the vengeful Juno, who hated a country named” from her rival. 
While the calamity seemed natural, and the baneful cause of 
80 great destruction was unknown, it was op osed by the 
resources of medicine. But the havoc peed all’ help, 
which now lay baffled. At first the heaven encompassed the 
earth with a thick darkness, and enclosed within its clouds a 
drowsy heat. And while the Moon was four times filling her orb 
by joining her horns, and, four times decreasing, was diminish- 
ing her full orb, the hot South winds were blowing with their 
deadly blasts. It is known for a fact that the infection came even 
into fountains and lakes, and that many thousands of serpents 
were wandering over the uncultivated fields, and were tainting 
the rivers witl: their venom, The violence of this sudden dis- 
temper was first discovered by the destruction of dogs, and 
birds, and sheep, and oxen, and among the wild beasts. The 
unfortunate ploughman wonders that strong oxen fall down at 
their work, aud lie stretched in the middle of the frrrow, And 
while the wool-bearing flocks utter weakly bicatings, both 
their wool falls off spontancously, and their bodies pine away. 
The horse, once of high mettle, and of great fame on the 
course, degenerates for the purposes of victory ; and, forgetting 
his ancient honours, he groans at the manger, doomed te 
perish by an inglorious distemper. The boar remembers not 


% Long preamble j—Ver. 520. Ciarke translates ‘neu longa ambaga 
morer vos,’ ‘that I may not detain you with a long-winded detail of it,’ 
Ver. 524. This was the island of Atgina, so 





9 Mounirw named 
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to be angry, nor the hind to trnst to her speed, nor the beare 
to rush upon the powerful herds, 

A faintness seizes all animals; both in the woods, in the 
fields, and in the roads, loathsome earcases lie strewed. The air is 
corrupted with the smell of hem. I am relating strange events. 
The dogs, and the ravenous birds, and the hoary wolves, touch 
them not; falling away, they rot, and, by their exhalations, 
produce baneful effects, and spread the contagion far and 
wide. With more dreadful destruction the pestilence reaches 
the wretched husbandmen, and riots within the walls of the 
extensive city. At first, the bowels are scorched,’ and a red- 
ness, and the breath drawn with difficulty, is a sign of the latent 
flame. The tongue, grown rough, swells; and the parched 
mouth gapes, with its throbbing veins ; the noxious air, too, is 
inhaled by the breathing. The infeeted cannot endure a bed, or 
any coverings ; but they lay their hardened breasts upon the 
earth, and their bodies are not made cool by the ground, 
but the ground is made hot by their bodics. There is no phy- 
sician at hand; the cruel malady breaks out upon even those 
who administer remedies ; and their own arts become an in- 
jury to their owners. The nearer at hand any one is, and the 
more faithfully he attends on the siek, the sooner does he 
come in for his share of the fatality. And when the hope 
of recovery is departed, and they sce the end of their malady 
only in death, they indulge their humours, and there is no 
-eoncern as to what is to their advantage ; for, indeed, nothing ia 
to their advantage. All sense, too, of shame being banished, 
theylie promiscnous!y close to the fountains and rivers, and deep 
wells; and their thirst is not extinguished by drinking, before 
their life is. Many, overpowered with the disease, are unable 
to arise thence, and die amid the very water ; and yet another 
even drinks that water. So great, too, is the irksomeness for 
the wretched creatures of their hated beds, that they leap out, 
or, if their strength forbids them standing, they roll their 
bodies upon the ground, and every man files from his owh 
dwelling; each one’s house seems fatal to him: and since 
the cause of the calamity is unknown, the place that is known 


1 Bowels ore scorched.J—Ver. 554. Clarke quaintly renders the words 
betccamm tarrantuy prima. ‘first peopie’s bowels are searched; perhaps, 
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isblamed. You might see persons, half dead, wandering about 
theroads, as long asthey were able to stand; others, weeping and 
lying about on the ground, and rolling their weuried eyes 
with the dying movement. They stretch, too, their .imbs to- 
wards the stars of the overhanging heavens, breathing forth 
their lives here and there, where death has overtaken them. 
“What were my feelings then? Were they not such as they 
ought to be, to hate life, and to desire to be a sharer with my 
people? On whichever side my eyes were turned, there was 
the multitude strewed on the earth, just as when rotten applea 
fall from the moved branches, and acorns from the shaken 
holm-oak. Thou seest? a lofty temple, épposite thee, raised 
on high with long steps : Jupiter has it as his own. Who did not 
offer incense at those altars in vain? how often did the hus- 
band, while he was uttering words of entreaty for his wife, or the 
father for his son, end his life at the altars without prevailing ? 
in his hand, too, was part of the frankincense found uncon- 
sumed! How often did the bulls, when brought to the temples, 
while the priest was making his supplications, and pouring the 
pure wine between their horns, full without waiting for the 
wound! While L myself was offering sacrifice to Jupiter, for 
myself, and my country, and my three sons, the victim sent 
forth dismal lowings, and suddeuly falling down without any 
blow, stained the knivesthrust into it, with its scanty blood ; the 
diseased entrails, too, had lost «/t marks of truth, and the 
warnings of the Gods. The bancful malady penetrated to the 
entrails. I have seen the carcases lying, thrown out before the 
sacred doors.; before the very altars, foo, that death might be- 
come more odivus"* to the Gods. Some finish their lives with 
the halter, and by death dispel the apprehension of death, 
and voluntarily invite approaching fate. The bodies of the 
dead are not borne out with any funeral rites, according to 
the custom; for the city gates cannot receive the multitude 
of the processions. Hither unburied they lie upon the ground, 
or they are laid on the lofty pyres withoutthe usual honours. And 
now there is no distinction, and they struggle for the piles ; and 
they are burnt on fires that belong to others. They who should 





2 Thou seest.|\—Ver. 587, As /Eacus says this, he must be supposed 
to point with his finger towards the temple. 
2 More odi er, 603. Dead bodies were supposed ta be pat 
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weep are wanting; and the souls of sons, and of husbands, of 
old and of young, wander about unlamented : there is not room 
sufficient for the tombs, nor trees for’ the fires.” 


EXPLANATION, 


Minos (most probably the second prince that bore that name), upon his 
accession to the throne, after the death of his father, Lycastus, made several 
conquests in the islands anjoining Crete, where he reigned, and, at last, 
became master of those seas. The strength of his fleet is particularly re- 
marked by Thucydides, Apollodorus, and Diodorus Siculus. . 

The Feast of the Panathenwa being celebrated at Athens, Minos sent 
his son Androgeus to it, who joined as a combatant in the games, and was 
aufficiently skilful to win all the prizes. The glory which he thereby ac- 
quired, combined with his polished manners, obtained him the friendship of 
the sons of Pallas, the brother of A’geus, This circumstance caused Augeus 
to entertain jealous feelings, the more especially as he knew that his 
nephews were conspiring against him. . Being informed that Androgeus 
was about to take a journey to Thebes, he caused him to be assassinated 
near (Enoé, a town on the confines of Attica. Apollodorus, indeed, saya 
that he was killed by the Bull of Marathon, which was then making great 
ravages in Greece; but it is very possible that the Athenians encouraged 
this belief, with Lhe view of screening their king from the infamy of an 
action so inhuman and unjust. Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch agree ix 
stating that Aigens himself caused Androgeus to be murdered. 

On hearing the news of his son’s death, Minos resolved on revenge. He 
ordered a strong flect to he fitted out, and went in person to several courts, 
to contract alliances, and engage other powers to assist him; and this, 
with the history of the plague ut gina, forins the subject of the present 
narrative. 


FABLE VI. 

Jovirer, at the prayer of his son lacus, transforms the ants that are 
in the hollow of an old oak into men; these, from the Greck name of 
those insects, are called Myrmidons. 

“SruPEFIED by so great an outburst of misery, I said, ‘O 

Jupiter! if stories do not falsely say that thou didst come into 

the embraces of Aigina, the daughter of Asopus, and thou art 

not ashamed, great Father, to be the parent of myself; either 
restore my people to me, or else bury me, as well, in the se- 
pulchre.’ He gave, a signal by lightnings, and by propitious 
thunders. I accepted the omen, and I said, ‘1 pray that these 
may be happy signs of thy intentions: the omen which thou 
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by, an oak sacred to Jupiter, of seed from Dodena,® but thinly 
covered with wide-spreading boughs. Here we beheld some 
ants, the gatherers of corn, in a long train, carrying a heavy 
burden in their little mouths, and keeping their track in the 
wrinkled bark. While I was wondering at their numbers, I 
said, ‘Do thou, most gracious Father, give me citizens as 
many in number, and replenish my empty walls.’ The lofty 
oak trembled, and made a noise in its boughs, moving without 
a breeze. My limbs quivered, with trembling fear, and 
my hair stood on an end; yet I gave kisses to the earth and to 
the oak, nor did I confess that I had any hopes; and yet t 
did hope, and I cherished my own wishes in my mind. Night 
came on, and sleep seized my body wearied with anxiety, 
Before my eyes the same oak seemed to be present, and to bear 
as many branches, and as many animals in its branches, and 
to be trembling with a similar motion, and to be scattering the 
grain-bearing troop on the fields below. ‘These suddenly grew, 
and seemed greater and greater, and raised theniselyes from 
the ground, and stood with their bodies upright ; and laid 
aside their leanness, and the former number of their feet, and 
their sable hue, and assumed in their limbs the human shape. 
“Sleep departs. When row awake, I censured the vision, and 
complained that there was no help for me from the Gods above. 
But within my palace there was agreat murmur, and I seemed to 
be hearing the voices of men, to which I had now become un- 
accustomed, While I was supposing that these, too, were a 
part of my dream, lo! Telamon came in haste, and, opening 
the door, said, ‘Father, thou wilt see things beyond thy hopes 
or expectations. Do come out.’ T did go out, and I beheld 
and recognized such men, each in his tun, as [ had seemed to 
behold in the vision of my sleep. They approached, and saluted 
me as their king. I offered up vows to Jupiter, and divided 
the city and the lands void of their former tillers, among this 
new-made people, and I called them Myrmidons,‘ and did not 
3 From Dodona.|—Ver~ 623. Dodona was a town of Chaonia, in 
Epirus, so called from Dodone, the daughter of Jupiter and Europa. Near 
it was a temple and a wood sacred to Jupiter, which was famous for the 
sumber and magnitude of its oaks. Doves were said to give oracular re- 


sponses there, probably from the circumstance that the female soothsayers of 


Thessaly were called weAsddat. Some writers, however, say that the 
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deprive their name ofthe marks of their origin. Thou haat 
beheld their persons. Even still do they retain the manners 
which they formerly had ; and they are-a thrifty race, patient of 
“toil, tenacious of what they get, and what they get they lay 
up., These, alike in years and in courage, will attend thee to 
the war, aa soon as the East wind, which brought thee proa- 
perously hither (for the Hast wind had brought him), shall have 
changed to the South.” 
: EXPLANATION. 

This fable, perhaps, has no other foundation than the retreat of the 
subjects of Hacus into woods and caverns, whence they returned, when 
the contagion had ceased with which their country had been afflicted, and 
when he had nearly lost all hopes of secing them’ again» It is probable 
that the old men were carried off by the plague, while the young, who had 
more strength, resisted its power, which circumstance would fully account for 
the active habits of the remaining subjects of Aacus. Some writers, however, 

_, Wuppote that. the Myrmidons were a barbarous, hut industrious pegple of 

: Thesusly, who usually dwelt in caves, and who were brought thence by Macus 
to je his island, which ‘had been made desolate by a pestilence. The 
similarity of their ndme to the Greek word. pipuné, signifying ‘an ant,’ 
most probably gave occasion to the report that Jupiter had changed ants 
into men. 





‘ 


FABLE VII. -" 


Crrnatus, having resisted the advances of Aurora, who has hécome “ene- 
moured of him while hunting, returns in disguise to his wife, Procris, 
to tryif her affection for him is sincere. She, discovering his suspicions, 
flies to the woods, and becomes a hi ss, with the determination not‘to. 
see himagain. Afterwards, on becoming reconciled to him, she bestows. 
on him a dog and a dart, which Diana had once given her, The dog is 
turned into stone, while hunting a wild beast, which Themis has sent to 
ravage the territories of Thebes, after the interpretation of the riddle of 
the Sphinx, by Gdipus. : 

In these and other narratives they passed the day. The last 

part of the day was spent in feasting, and the night in sleep. 

The golden Sun had zow shed his beams, when the East wind 

was still blowing, and detained the sails about to return.’ ' The 

sons of Pallas repair to Cephalus, who was stricken in years. 

Cephalus, and the sons of Pallas, together with-him, come to the 

king ; buta sound sleep still possessed the monarch. Phocus, 


the sén of Macus, received them at the threshold; for Tela- 
a 3 i poo a Th 
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he had sat down wit’s them, he 
lus* was holding in his hand 
|, the point of which was 


2 


handsome apartment. Soon 
observed that the grandson c¥ 
a javelin made of an unknoy 
of gold. i 
Having first spoken a few wit@ 
tion, he said, “1am fond of the ‘of the chase of 
wild beasts; still, from what wood t the javelin, which 
thou art holding, is cut, I have bee. time in doubt ; 
certainly, if it were of wild ash, it w ‘own colour ; 
if of cornel-wood, there would be kno nee it comes 
Tam ignorant, but my eyes have not loo. a weapon used 
for a javelin, more beautiful than this.’ ‘the Athenian 
brothers replied, and said, ‘In it, thoy 
even more than its beauty. What 
strikes; chance does not guide it when‘ 
back stained with blood, no one returning it. 
does the Nereian youth® inquire into all partic. ( 
given, and whence it came ? who owas the author’ 
so great value? What he asks, Cephalus tells him; b.“@8s 
he is ashamed to tell, and on what condition he received it, he 
is silent; and, being touched with sorrow for the loss of his 
wife, he thus speaks, with tears bursting forth: ‘Son of a 
Goddess, this weapon (who could have believed it?) makes me 
weep; and long. will make me do so, if the Fates shall grant 
me long to live. *Twas this that proved the destruction of me 
and of my dear wife. Would that I had ever been without this 
present! Procris was (if perchance the fame of Orithyia” may 
~ have more probably reached thy ears) the sister of Orithyia, the 
victim of violence. it you should choose to compare the fateand 
the manners of the two, she was the more worthy to be carried 
off. Her father Ereetheus united her to me ; love; too, united her 
tome. I was pronounced happy, and so I was. Not thus did it 
seem good to the Gods ; or even now, perhaps, I should be so. 
The second month was now passing, after the marriage rites, 
when the saffron-coloured Aurora, dispelling the darkness in the 
morn, beheldme, asI was planting nets for the horned deer, from 


5 olus.]—Ver. 672. Apollodorus reckons Deioneus, the parent of 
Sephalus, among the children of Apollo. 

© Nereian youth.) —Ver. 685. Phocus, who was the son of Macue, by 
Psamathe, the daughter of Nereus. wy: 

1 Orithyia|—Ver..695. She was the danghter of Erecthcus, hing of 
Athens, and was carried off by Boreas, ds already stated. 


miscuous conversa- 
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thehighest summit of the ever-blooming Hymettus,* and carried ~ 
me off against my will. By the permission of the Goddess. let 
me relate whatis true ; though sbe is comely with her rosy face, 






and though she po onfines of light, and possesses the 
confines of darkness, th she is nourished with the draughts 
of nectar, stild 11 Proeris was ever in my thoughts, 











T alleged the sacred ties of mar- 
riage, our late en nd our recent union, and the prior 
engagements fen bed. The Goddess was provoked, 
and said, mplaints, ungrateful man ; keep thy 

} ind is gifted with foresight, thou wilt 
Aot had her ;’ ‘and thus, in anger, she 


Procris was ever on 














, and was revolving the sayings of the 
began to be apprehensions that 
the laws of wedlock. Both her 
ens:yeof her infidelity; yet 
ue fi ut yet, I had been absent ; 
and les, she, from whom I was just returning, was an 
_ example of such criminality: but we that are in love, appre- 
hend all mishaps. 1 then endeavoured to discover that, by 
reason of which I must feel anguish, and by bribes to make 
attempts’ upon her chaste constancy. Aurora encouraged this 
apprehension, and changed my shape, as I eeemed then to’ 
perceive. I entered Athens, the city of Pallas, unknown ¢o 
any one, and I went into my own house. The house itself was 
without fault, and gave indications of chastity, and was in 
concern for the ing off of its master. 

“Having, with difficulty, made my way to the daughter of 
Erectheus by means of a thousand artifices, soon as I beheld her, 
I was amazed, and was nearly abandoning my projected trial of 
her constancy ; with difficulty did I restrain myself from telling 
the truth, with difficulty from giving her the kisses which 1 
ought. She was in sorrow ; but yet no one could be more beau- 







3. Hymettus.|—Ver. 702. ‘This was a mountain of Attica, famous for 
its honey and its marble. 

2 To make attempts.|—Ver. 721. Tzetzes informs us that she was 
found by her husband in company with a young man named Pteleon, who 
had oe her a present of a golden wreath. Antoninus Liberalis says, 
that her husband tried her fidelity by offering her a bribe, through the 
medium of a slave, 
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tiful than she, even in her 4adness; and she was\consuming 
with regret for her husbantl, torn from her. think, , 
Phocus, how great was the beatity of her, whom even so did’ 
so much become. Why shold I tell how often her clas 
manners repulsed all my att/ ts = How often she said, ‘1 
am reserved for 4ut one, y ver he is; for that one d 






reserve my joys.’ .For w/ his senses, would not tha 
trial of: her fidelity have “ ‘ciently great? Yet I was 
not content ; and I strove myself, while 1 was pro- 
mising to give vast sums fo night, and forced her at 
last to waver, by increasing v - On this I cried out, 
‘Lo! J, the gallant in disgu. sorrow, and lavish in 
promises, tomy misery, am thy and ; thou treacherous 
woman! thou art caught, and ness.’ She said nothing : 
only, overwhelmed with sile she fled from the house of ‘ 


treachery, together with wicked husband; and from 
her resentment agatwst” me,| abhorring the whole race of 
men, used to wander” on the mountains, employed in the 
pursuits of Diana. Then, a more violent flame penetrat C} 
my bones, thus deserted. I begged forgiveness, and owned 
myself in fault; and that I) too might have yielded to a 
similar fault, on presents being made ; if presents so large had 
been offered. Upon my conheadag this, having first revenged . 
her offended modesty, she was ‘restored to me, and passed the 
pleasant years in harmony with\me. She gave me, besides, as 
though in herself she had given| me but a.small present, a dog 
as a gift, which when her own @ynthia presented to her, 
- had said, ‘ He will excel all \dogs in .” She gave 

er, too, a javelin, which, as thou\ seest, ing in my 
pal i ees os 


0 Used to wander.J\—Ver. 746. Sore writers say that she fied to 
Crete, on which, Diana, who was aware uf the attachment of Aurora for 
her husband, made her a present of a |javerin, which no person could 
escape; and gave her the dog Lelaps, wich no wild beast-could outrun. 
Such is the version given by Hyginus, | Sut Apollodorus and Antoninus 
Liberalis say, that she fled to Minos, who, prevailing over her virtue, made “a 
her a present of the dog and the javelin./ Afterwards,/presenting herself : 
before her husband, disguised as a huntyess, she gaye him proofs of the 1 
eflicacy of them; and upon his requesting her to give them to him, she 
‘¢xacted, as a condition, what must, apparently, hayé resulted in a breach of 4 
the laws of conjugal fidelity. On his ting’ to the proposal, she. dis- . 
eovered herself, and afterwards made him the)presents which he desired. 4 
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* Dost thou inquire what ‘was the fortune of the other pre« 


~ sent—bear then. Thou wilt be astonished at the novelty of 


the yondrous fact. The son of/ Lains” ‘had solved the verses 


Lod und the wit of*others before him; and the 
vhay_j cipitated, forgetful ‘of her 
ial The vrsooth, did not leave such 





other plague was sent forth 

of the peasants fed. the 
action of their cattle, and 
uring youth, came together, 

8 with toils. With a light 
and passed over the topmost 


‘ings unre . Imme 
agree 
savage monster, both by 
their own as well. We, y 
and enclosed the exte) 
bound it leaped over f 


barriers of the ced set. The couples were taken 
off the dogs, fromathic: ey followed, it fled, and eluded 
them, no otherwis¢ than ved bird. I myself, too, was 


requested, with giger demanus, “my dog Leelaps [Tempest] 




















that was the e of my wife’s present. For some time already 
had he bee gling to get frele from the couples, and strained 
them with’ his neck, ag they detained him. Scarce was he - 


d not now tell where he was ; 
f his feet, due he himself was 
ear does not fly swifter than 


well let Yoose ; and yet we co' 
the warm dust had the prints 
snatched from our eyes. A 

he did, nor pellets whirled fro 
arrow from the Gortynian bow." The top of a hill, standing 
in the middle, looks down upon the plains below. Thither I 
mount, and I enjoy the sight /of an unusual chase: wherein 


the wild beast’ one while se¢med to be caught, at another to ; 


" The son of Laius,]—Ver. 759. Cdipus was the son of Laius, king 
of Thebes. The Sphinx was a/monster, the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna, which haunted a mo ‘tain near Thebes. CEdipus solved the 
riddle which it proposed for so .tion, on which the monster precipitated 
itself from arock. It had the 1 1ce of a woman, the wings of a bitd, and 
the extremities of a lion. 

SS ial Themis.|—Ver. hee Themis had a very ancient oracle in 
Beotia. 

8 Gortynian bow.J]—Ver. | 78. Crete was called Gortynian, from 
Gortys or Gortyna, cne of its cides, which was famous for the skill of its 
inhabitants im archery. : +3 

4 ‘The wild beast |—Vert. 782. Antoninus Liberalis and Apollodorus 
say that this was a fox, which called ‘the Teumesian,’ from Teumesns, 
a mountain of Beotia, and that the Thebans, to appease its voracity, were 
wont to give it a child to devour every month. . Palephatus says that it 
waa not a wild beast, but a at called Alopis. 2 
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the criminality of her husband. The following light of the 
morming had banished the night, when I sallied forth, and 
sought the woods; and being victorious in the fields, I said, 
‘Come, breeze, and relieve my pain; and suddenly I seemed 
to hear I know not what groans in the midst of my words: 
yet I said, ‘Come hither, most delightful Ureeze.” Again, the 
falling leaves making a gentle noise, I thought it was a wild 
beast, and I discharged my ilying weapon. It was Procris ; 
and receiving the wound in the middle of her breast, she ered 
out, ‘Ah, wretched me? When the voice of my attaches 
wife was heard, headlong and distracted, I ran towards thai 
voice. If found her dying, and staining her scattered vest- 
ments with blood, and drawing her own present (ah, wretched 
me!) from out of her wound ; I lifted up her body, dearer to me 
than my own, in my guilty arms, and I bound up her eruel 
wounds with the garments torn from my bosom; and 1 en- 
deavoured to stanch the blood, and besought her that suc 
would not forsake me, thus criminal, by her death. She, want- 
ing strength, and now expiring, forced herself to utter these 
few words : 

“«T suppliantly beseech thee, by the ties of our marriaze, 
and by the Gods above, and my own Gods, and if I have de- 
served anything well of thee, by that as well, and by the 
cause of my death, my love even now euduring, while I am 
perishing, do not allow the Nymph Aura [breeze] to shar 
with thee my marriage ties.’ She thus spoke ; and then, at last, 
I perceived the mistake of the name, and informed her of it. 
But what avails informing her? She sinks; and her little 
strength flies, together with her blood. And so long as she 
ean look on anything, she gazes on me, and breathes out upon 
me, on my face,'* her unhappy life ; but she scems to die fre. 
from care, and with a more contented look.” 

In tears, the hero is relating these things to them, as they 
weep, and, lo! Aacus enters, with his two sons,” and his sol- 
diers newly levied ; which Cephalus received, furnished with 
valorous arms. 





‘6 Qn my face.|—Ver. 861. He alludes-to the prevalent custom of 
catching the breath of the dying person in the mouth. 

“ His two sons.J—Ver. 861. These were Telamon and Peleus, who 
Tad laeiaH thaas Eenane 
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EXPLANATION. 


The love which Cephalus, the son of Deioneus, bore for the case, 
gausing him to rise early in the morning for the enjoyment of his sport, 
was the,origin of the story of his love for Aurora. "His wife, Procris, aa 
Apollodorus tells us, carried on an amour with Pteleon, and, probab.y, 
caused that report to be spread abroad, to divert attention from her own 
intrigue. Cephalus, suspecting his wife’s infidelity, she fled to the court 
of the second Minos, king of Crete, who fell in love with her. Having, 
thereby, incurred the resentment of Pasiphaé, who adopted several me- 
thods to destroy her rival, and, among others, spread poison in her bed, 
she left Crete, and returned to Thoricns, the place of her former resi- 
dence, where she was reconciled to Cephalus, and gave him the celebrated 
dog and javelin mentioned by Ovid. 

‘The poets tell us, that this dog was made by Vulcan, and presented by 
him to Jupiter, who gave him to Europa; and that coming to the hands of 
her son Minos, he presented it to Procris. The wild beast, which raveged 
the country, and was pursued by the dog of Procris, and which some 
writers tell us was a monstrous fox, was probably a pirate or sea rob- 
‘oer ; and being, perhaps, pursued by some Cretan officer of Minos, who 
escorted Procris back to her country, on their vessels being shipwrecked 
near some rocks, it gave occasion to the story that the dog and the mon- 
ster had been changed into stone. Indeed, Tzetzes says distinctly, that the 
dog was called Cyon, and the monster, or fox, Alopis; and he also says that 
Cyon was the captain who brought Procris back from Crete. It being be- 
lieved that resentment had some share in causing the death of Procris, the 
court of the Areiopagus condemned Cephalus to perpetual banishment. 
The island of Cephalenia, which received its name from him, having-been 
given to him by Amphitryon, he retired to it, where his son Coleus: after. 
wards succesied him. 


BOOK THE EIGHTH. 


FABLE I. 


Minos commences the wat with the siege of Megara. The preservation 
of the city depends on a lock of the hair of its king, Nisus, His 
daughter, Scylla, falling in love with Minos, cut off the fatal lock, and 
gives it to him, Minos makes himself master of the place ;. and, ab- 
horring Scylla and the crime she has been guilty of, he takes his de- 
parture, In despair, she throws herself into the sea, and follows his 
fleet. . Nisus, being transformed into a sea-eagle, attacks her in revenge 

_ and she is changed into a bird called Ciris. 

Now,’ Imeifer wnveiling the day and dispelling the season 

of night, the East wind! fell, and the moist vapours arose. 

The Sercaratle South winds gave: a passage to the sons of 
Hacus,? and Cephalus returning ; with which, being prosper- 
ously impelled, they made the port they were bound for, be- 
fore it was expected. 

Tn the meantime Minos is laying waste the Lelegeian ¢oasts,* 
and previously tries the strength of his arms against the city 
Alcathée, which Nists had; among whose honoured hoary 

"hairs a lock, distinguished by its purple colour, descended from 
the middle of his crown, the safeguard of his powerful kingdom. 
The sixth horns of the rising Phocbe were now growing again, 
and the fortune of the war was still in suspense, and for a 
long time did victory hover between them both with uncertain 








|) The East wind.J—Ver. 2. Eurus, or the East wind, while blow- 
ing, would prevent the return of Cephalus from the island of gina to 
Athens. : 

2 The sons of Afacus.]—Ver. 4. ‘ @acidis’ may mean either the 
forces sent by Eacus, or his sons Telamon and Peleus, in command of 
those troops. It has been well observed, that ‘ redeuntibus,’ ‘ returning,’ 
is. here somewhat improperly applied to the troops of Macus, for they 
were not, strictly speaking, returning to Athens although Cephalus was. 

§% Lelegeian coasts.|—Ver. G.. Of Megara, w ich is also called Alcathoa, 
from Aleathoiia, its restorer. 
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wings. There was a regal tower built with vocal walls, op 
which the son of Latona’ is reported to have laid his golden 
harp ; and its sound adhered to the atone. The daughter of 
Nisus was wont often to go up thither, and to strike the re- 
sounding stones with a little pebble, when it was a time of 
peace. She used, likewise, often to view the fight, and the 
contests of the hardy warfare, from that tower. And now, by 
the continuance of the hostilities, she had become acquainted 
with both the names of the chiefs, their arms, their horses, 
their dresses, and the Cydonean® quivers. 

Before the rest, she had observed the face of the chieftain, 
the son of Europa; even better than was enough for merely 
knowing him. In her opinion, Minos, whether it was that he 
had enclosed his head in a helm crested with feathers, was 
beauteous in a helmet; or whether he had taken up a shield 
shining with gold, it became him to assume that shield. 
Drawing his arm back, did he hurl the slender javelin; the 
maiden commended his skill, joincd with strength. Did he 
bend the wide bow with the arvow laid upon it; she used to 
swear that thus Phoebus stood, when assuming his arrows. But 
when he exposed his face, by taking off the brazen helmet, 
and, arrayed in purple, pressed the back of a white horse, 
beauteous with embroidered housings, and guided his foaming 
mouth ; the virgin daughter of Nisus was hardly mistress of 
herself, hardly abie to control a sound mind. She used to call 
the javelin happy which he touched, and the reins happy which 
he was pressing with his hand. She had an impulse (were it 
ouly possible) to direct her virgin footsteps through the hostile 
ranks; she had an impulse to cast her body from the top of 
the towers into the Gnossian camp, or to open the gates, 
strengthened with brass, to the enemy ; or, indeed, anything else, 
if Minos should wish it. And as she was sitting, looking at the 
white tents of the Dictaean king, she said, “Iam in doubt 
whether I should rejoice, or whether I should grieve, that this 
mournful war is carried on. I grieve that Minos is the enemy 
of the person who loves him; but unless there had been a 
war, would he have been known to me? yet, taking me for a 


‘4 Of Latona,j]—Ver. 15. The story was, that whep Alcathoiis was 
rebuilding the walls of Me, Apollo assisted him, and laying down jis 
Rae Sagas: 
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hostage, he might cease the war, and have me for his com- 
panion, me as a pledge of peace. If, most beautcous of beings, 
she who bore thee, was such as thou art thyself, with reason 
was the God Jupiter inflamed with love for her. Oh! thrice 
happy were I, if, moving upon wings through the air, I could 
light upon the camp of the Gnossian king, and, owning niy- 
self and my flame, could ask him with what dowry he could 
wish to be purchased ; provided only, that he did not ask the 
city of my father. For, perish rather the desired alliance, 
than that I should prevail by treason ; although the clemency 
of a merciful conqueror has often made it of advantage to 
many, to be conquered. He certainly carries on a just war 
for his slain son, and is strong both in his cause, and in the 
arms that defend his cause. 

“We shall be conquered, as I suppose. If this fate awaits 
this city, why should his own arms, and not my love, open 
the walls to him? It will be better for him to conquer with- 
out slaughter and delay, and the expense of his own blood. 
How much, indeed, do I dread, Minos, lest any one should un- 
knowingly wound thy breast! for who is so hardened as to 
dare, unless unknowingly, to direct his cruel lance against 
thee? The design pleases me; and my determination is to 
deliver up my country as a dowry, togcther with myself, aud 
so to put an end to the w: But to be willing, is too little ; 
aguard watches the approaches, and my father “keeps the 
keys of the gates. Him alone, in my wretchedness, do I dread; 
he alone obstructs mydesires. Would that the Gods would grant 
I might be without a father! Every one, indeed, is a God to 
himself. Fortune is an enemy to idle prayers. Another 
woman, inflamed with a passion so great, would long since 
have taken a pleasure in destroying whatever stood in the way 
of her love. And why should any one be bolder than myself? 
[could dare to go through flames, and amid swords. But in 
this case there is no occasion for any flames or gry swords ; | 
only want the lock of my father. “That purple lock is more 
precious to me than gold ; it will make me happy, and mistress * 
of my own wish.” 

As she is saying such things, the night draws on, the 
greatest nurse of cares, and with the darkness her boldness 
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increases. The first slumbers_are now come, in which sleep 
takes possession of the breast wearied with the cares of the 
day. She silently enters the chamber of her father, and (O 
abominable crime!) the daughter despoils the father of his 
fatal lock, and having got the prize of crime, carries with her 
the spoil of her impiety; and issuing forth by. the gate, she goes 
through the midst of the enemy, (so great is her confidence 
in her deserts) to the king, whom, in astonishment, she thus 
addresses : “Twas love that urged the deed. I am Scylla, the 
royal issue of Nisus ; to thee do I deliver the fortunes of ty 
country and my own, as well ; I ask for no reward, but thyself. 
Take,this purple lock, as a pledge of my love; and do not con- - 
sider that t am delivering to thee alock of hair, but the life 
‘of my father.” And then, in her right hand, she holds forth 
the infamous present. Minos refuses it, thus held out; and 
shocked at the thought of so unheard of a crime, he says, ‘May 
the Gods, O thou reproach of our age, banish: thee from their 
universe ; and may both earth and sca be denied to thee. At 
least, I will not allow so great a monster to eome into Crete, 
the birth-place of Jupiter, which is my realm.” He thus 
spoke ;7 and when, like a most just lawgiver, he had imposed 
conditions on the vanquished, he ordered the halsers of the 
tleet to be loosened, and the brazen beaked ships to be impelled 
with the oars. Scyila, when she beheld the launched ships . 
sailing on the main, and saw that the prince did not give her 
the ewpected reward of her wickedness, having spent a/l her 
entreaties, fell into a violent rage, and holding up her hands, 
with her hair dishevelled, in her frenzy she exclaimed, 
“Whither dost thou fly, the origin of thy achievements 
thus left behind, O thou preferred before my country, pre-. 
ferved. before my father? Whither dost thou fly, barbarous 
man? whose victory is both my crime and my merit. Haa: 
neither the gift presented to thee, nor yet my passion, moved 
thee? nor yet the fact that all my hopes were centred in thee 
alone? For whither shall I return, forsaken by thee? To 
my country? Subdued, it is ruined. But suppose it were 
still safe; by my treachery, it is shut against me. To the face’ 
of my father, that I have placed in thy power. My fellow- 
? He thus spoke.'—Ver. 101. The poet omits the continuation of the 
i and how he took Megara by atorm, as not pertaining to 
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citizens hate me deservedly; the neighbours dread my ex- 
ample. I have closed the whole world against me, that Crete 
alone might be open fo me. And dost. thou thus forbid me 
that as well? Is it thus, ungrateful one, that thou dost desert 
me?’ Europa was not thy mother, but the inhospitable Syrtis,* 
or Armenian’ tigresses, or Charybdis disturbed by the South 
wind. Nor wast thou the son of Jupiter; nor was thy mo- 
ther beguiled by the assumed form of a bull. That story of 
thy birth is false. He was both a fierce bull, and one charmed 
with the love of no heifer, that begot thee. Nisus, my father, 
take vengeance upon me. Thou city so lately betrayed, re- 
joice at my misfortunes ; for T have deserved them, I confgss, 
and I am worthy to perish. Yet let some one of those, whom I 
have impiously ruined, destroy me. Why dost, thou, who 
hast conquered by means of my crime, chastise that crime? 
This, which was treason tomy country and to my father, was 
an act of kindness to thee. She is truly worthy’? of thee for 
a-husband, who, adulterously enclosed in wood, deceived the 
fiereeslooking bull, and bore in her womb an offspring of 
shape dissimilar to herself. And do my complaints reach 
thy ears? Or do the same winds bear away my fruitless 
words, and thy ships, ungrateful man? Now, ah / now, it is 
not to be wondered at that Pasiphaé preferred the bull to thee ; 
thou didst have the more savage nature of the two. Wretch 
that 1am! He joys in speeding onward, and the waves re- 
sound, cleaved by his oars. Together with myself, alas! my 
native land recedes from him. Nothing dost thou avail; oh 
thou! forgetful to no purpose of my deserts. In spite of 
thee, will I follow thee, and grasping thy crooked stern, I will 
be dragged through the long seas.” 

© Inhospitable Syrtis.]—Ver. 120. There were two famous ‘quick- 
sands, or ‘Syrtes,’ in the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of Afrita ; the 
former near Cyrene, and the latter near Byzacium, which were known by 
the name of ‘ Syrtis Major’ and ‘ Syrtis Minor.’ The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coasts were savage and inhospitable, and subsisted by plun- 
dering the shipwrecked vessels. 

9 Armenian.]—Ver. 121. Armehia was a country of Asia, lying between 
Mount Taurus and the Caucasian chain, and extending from Cappadocia 
to the Caspian Sea. It was divided into the greater and the less Armenia, 


the one to the East, the ather to the West. Its tigers wére noted for their 
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Searce has she said this, when she leaps into the wares, 
and follows the ships, Cupid giving her strength, and she hangs, 
an unwelcome companion, to the Gnossian ship. When her 
father beholds her, (for now he is hovering in the air, and he 
has lately been made a sca eagle, with tawny wings), he is going 
to tear her in pieces with his crooked beak. Through fear 
she quits the stern; but the light’air seems to support her as 
she is falling, that she may not touch the sea. It is feathers 
that support her. With feathers, being changed into a bird. 
she is called Ciris ;" and this name does she obtain from cut- 
ting off the lock. 


EXPLANATION. 


Minos, having raised an army end received auxiliary troops from his 
allies, made war upon the Athenians, to revenge the death of his son, 
Androgeus. Having conquered Nisea, he laid siege to Megara, which 
was betrayed by the perfidy of Scylla, the daughter of its king, Nisns. 
Pausanias and other historians say that the story here related hy the 
Poet is based on fact; and that Scylla held a secret correspondence with 
Minos during the siege of Megara, and, at length, introduced him into the 
town, by opening the gates to him with the keys which she had stolen 
from her father, while he was asleep. This is probably alluded to under 
the allegorical description of the fatal lock of hair, though why it should 
he depicted in that form espccially, it is difficult to guess. The change of 
Seylla into a lark, or partridge, and of her father into @ sea eagle, are 
poetical fictions based on the equivocal meanings of their names, the one 
Greek and the other Hebrew; for the name ‘ Ciris’ resembles the Greek 
verb kéipw, which signifies ‘to clip,’ or ‘cut short.’ ‘Nisus,’ 100, resembles 
the Ilebrew word ‘ Netz,’ which means a bird resembling the osprey, or sea 
eagle. Apollodorus says, that Minos ordered Scylla to he tlvown into the 
sea; and Zenodotus, that he caused her to be hanged at the mainmast of 
his ship. 





V She is called Ciris.]—Ver. 151. From the Greek word keipw, ‘to 
clip,’ or ‘cut’ According to Virgil, who, in his Ciris, describes this 
transformation, this bird was of variegated colours, with a purple breast, 
and legs of a reddish hue, and lived a solitary life in retired spots 
It is uncertain what kind of bird it was ; some think it was a hawk, some 
a lark, and others a partridge. It has heen suggested that Ovid did not 
enter into the details of this transformation, because it had been so re. 
cently depicted in beautiful language by Virzil. Hyginus says that the 
‘ Ciris’ was a fish. 5 
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FABLE VI. 


Minos, having overcome the Athenians, obliges them to pay a tribute of 
youths and virgins of the best families, to be exposed to the Minotaur. 
The lot falls on Theseus, who, by the assistance of Ariadne, kills the 
monster, escapes from the labyrinth, which Dadalus made, and ear- 
ries Ariadne to the island of Naxos, where he abandons her. Bacchus 
wooes her, and, to immortalize her name, he transforms the crown which 
he has given her into a Constellation. 


Mtnos paid, as a vow to Jupiter, the bodies of a hundred 
bulls, as soon as, disembarking from his ships, he reached the 
tand of the Curetes ; and his palace was decorated with the 
spoils there hung up. The reproach of his family had new 
grown up, and the shameful adultery of his mother was 
notorious, from the unnatural shape of the two-formed 
monster. Minos resolves to remove the disgrace from his 
abode, and to enclose it in a habitation of many divisions, and 
an abode full of mazes. Deedalus, a man very famed for his 
skill in architecture, plans the work, and confounds the 
marks of distinction, and leads the eyes into mazy wanderings, 
by the intricacy of its various passages. No otherwise than as 
the limpid Meander sports in the Phrygian ficlds, aud flows 
backwards and forwards with its varying course, and, meeting 
itself, beholds its waters that are to follow, and fatigues its 
wandering current, now pointing to its source, and now to 
the open sea. Just so, Daedalus fills innumerable paths with 
windings ; and scarecly can he himseif return to the entrance, 
so great are the intricacies of the place. After he las shut 
up here the double figure of a bull and of a youth,’ and the 
third supply, chosen by Jot cach ine years, has subdued the 
monster twice defore gorged with Athenian blood ; and when 
the difficult entrance, retraced by none of those who have en- 
tered it before, has been found by the aid of the maiden, by 
means of the thread gathered up again; immediately, the son 
- of Aigeus, carrying away the daughter of Minos, sets sail for 
Dia,” and barbarously deserts his companion on those shores. 


® Of a youth.)—Ver. 169. Clarke translates this line, ‘ In which, 
afier he had shut the double figure of a bull and a young fellow.’ 

8 Sets sail for Die.]—Ver. 174. Dia was another name of the island 
af Naxos, one of the Cyclades, where Theseus left Ariadne. Commenta- 


* 
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Her, ¢hus deserted and greatly lamenting, Liber embraces and 
aids ; aud, that she may be famed. by a lasting Constellation, 
he places in the heavens the crown taken from off her head. 
It flies through the yielding air, and, as it flies, its jewels are 
suddenly changed into fires, and they settle in their places, 
the shape of the crown s¢i// remaining; which is jn the middle, ** 
between the Constellation resting on hia knee,’ and that which 
holds the serpents. ; 

EXPLANATION, 


Oppressed with famine, and seeing the enemy at their gates, the 
Athenians went to consult the oracle at Delphi; and were answered, that 
to he delivered from their calamities, they must give satisfaction to Minos. 
They immediately sent ambasssadors to him, humbly suing for peace, 
which he granted them, on condition that each year, according to Apollo- 
dorus and Diodorus Siculus, or every nine years, according to Plutarch 
and Ovid, they should send him seven young men and as many’ virgins. 
The severity of these conditions provoked the Athenians to render Minos 
as odious as possible; whereupon, they promulgated the story, that he des- 
tined the youths that were sent to him, to fight in the Labyrinth against 
the Minotaur, which was the fruit of an intrigue of his wife Pasiphaé with 
a white bull which Neptune had sent out of the sea, They added, that 
Deedalus favoured this extraordinary passion of the queen; and that Venus 
inspired Pasiphaé with it, to be revenged for having been surprised with 
Mars by Apollo, her father, Plato, Plutarch, and other writers acknow 
ledge that these stories were invented from the hatred which the Greeks 
bore to the king of Crete. . be ne 

As, however, these extravagant fables have generally some foundation in 
fact, we are informed by Servius, Tzetzes, and Zenobius, that, in the 
absence of Minos, Pasiphaé fell in love with a young noble of the Cretan 
court, named ‘Taurus, who, according to Plutarch, was the commander of 
the fleet of Minos; that Dwdalus, their confidant, allowed their assigna- 
tions to take place in his house, and that the queen was afterwards de. 





tors have complained, with some justice, that Ovid has here omitted the 
story of Ariadne; butit should be remembered that he has given it at 
length in the third book of the Fasti, commencing at line 460. 

4 In the middle.]—Ver. 182. ‘The crown of Ariadne was made a Con- 
stellation between those of Hercules and Ophiuchus. Some writers say, 
that the crown was given by Bacchus to Ariadne as a marriage present ; 
while others state that it was made by Vulcan of gold and Indian jewels, 
by the light of which Theseus was aided in his escape from the labyrinth, 
and.that he afterwards presented it to Ariadne. Some authors, and Ovid 
himself, in the Fasti, represent Ariadne herself es becoming a. Constel- 
lation. 

‘Resting on his knee." —Ver. 182. Hercules, es a Constellation, is 
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\ivered of twins, of which the one resembled Minos, and the otner Taurus 
This, according to those authors, was the foundation of the story as to the 
fate for which the young Athenians were said to be destined. Philo- 
chorus, quoted by Plutarch, says that Minos instituted funeral games in 
honour of his son Androgeus, and that those who were vanquished be- 
came the slaves of the conquerors. That author adds, that Taurus was the 
first who won all the prizes in these games, and that he used the unfor- 
tunate Athenians, who became his slaves, with great barbarity. Aristotle 
tells us that the tribute was paid three times by the Athenians, and that 
the lives of the eaptives were spent in the most dreadful servitude. 

Dedalus, on returning into Crete, built a labyrinth there, in which, very 
probably, these games were celebrated. Palaphatus, however, says that 
Theseus fought in a cavern, where the son of Taurus had Leen confined. 
Plutarch and Catullus say, that Theseus voluntarily offered 1o go to Crete 
with tha other Athenians, while Diodorus Siculus says that the lot fell on 
him to be of the number. His delivery by Ariadne, through her giving him 
the thread, is probably a poetical method of informing us that she gave 
her lover the plan of the labyrinth where he was confined, that he might 
know its windings and the passage out. Eustathius, indeed, says, that 
Ariadne received a thread from Deedalus; but he must mean a plan of the 
labyrinth, which he himself had designed. The story of Ariadne's inter- 
course with Bacchus is most probably founded on the fact, that on arriving 
at the Isle of Naxos, when she was deserted by Theseus, she became the 
wife of a priest of Bacchus, 





FABLE III. 


Danaus, weary of his exile, finds means, by making himself wings, to 
escape out of Crete. His son Icarus, forgetting the advice of his father, 
and flying too high, the Sun meits his wings, and he perishes in the sea, 
which afterwards bore his name. The sister of Dacdalus commits her 
son Perdix to his care, for the purpose of being educated. Dzedalus, 
being jealous of the talent of his nephew, throws him from a tower, 
with the intention of killing him ; but Minerva supports him in his fall, 
and transforms him into a partridge. 


Is the meantime, Daedalus, abhorring Crete and his prolonged 
exile,’® and inflamed by the love of his native soil, was. en- 
closed there by the sea. ‘* Although Minos,” said he, “may 
beset the land and the sea, still the skies, at least, are open. 
By that way will we go: let Minos possess everything besides: + 
he does not away the air.” Thus he spoke;:and he turned 
his thoughts to arts‘ unknown ¢il/ then; and varied the course 


16 Pie nrolonged exile. 1—Ver. 184. Dedalus had been exiled far 
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of nature, For he arranges feathers m order, beginning from 
the least, the shorter one succeeding the longer; so that 
you might suppose they grew on an incline. ‘Thus does the 
rustic pipe sometimes rise by degrees, with ‘unequal straws. 


_Then he binds-those in the middle with thread, and the lower- 


most ones with wax; and, thus ranged, with a gentic curvature, 
he bends them, so as to imitate real wings of birds. His son 
Tearus stands together with him; and, ignorant that he is 
handling the source of danger to himsclf, with a smiling 
countenance, he sometimes catches at the feathers which the 
shifting breeze is ruffling; and, at other times, he softens the 
yellow wax with his thumb ; and, by his playfulness, he re- 
tards the wondrous work of his father. 

After the finishing hand was put to the work, the workman 
himself poised his own body upon the two wings, and hung 
suspended in the beaten air. He provided his son with them as 
well; and said to him, “TIearus, I recommend thee to keep 
the middle tract ; lest, if thou shouldst go too low, the water 
should clog thy wings ; if too high, the fire of the sun should 
scorch them. Fly between both; and I bid thee neither to 
look at Bodtes, nor Helice," nor the drawn sword of Orion. 
Under my guidance, take thy way.” At the same time, he de- 
livered him rules for flying, and fitted the untried wings to his 
shoulders. Amid his work and his admonitions, the cheeks 
of the old man were wet, and the hands of the father 
trembled. He gives kisses to his son, never again to be re- 
peated ; and, raised upon his wings, he flies before, and is con- 
cerned for his companion, just as the bird which has led forth 
her tender young from the lofty nest into the air, And he 
encourages him to follow, and instructs him in the fatal art, 
and both moves his own wings himself, and looks back on 
those of his son. A person while he is angling for fish with his 
quivering vod, or the shepherd leaning on his crook, or the 
ploughman on the plough tail, when he beholds them, is 
astonished, and believes them to be Divinities, who thus can 
cleave the air. And now Samos," sacred to Juno, and Delos, 


VW Helice.}—Ver. 207. This was another name of the Constellation 
calted the Greater Bear, into which Calisto had been changed. 

18 Samos.]—Ver. 220. This island. of the coast of Caria in Asia 
Minor. was famous as the hirtheplace of Juno. andthe spot where ske we: 
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aud Paros, were left behind to the left hana. On the right 
were Lebynthus,’ and Calymne,” fruitful in honey ; when the 
boy began to be pleased with a bolder flight, and forsook his 
guide; and, touched with a desire of reaching heaven, pur- 
sued his course still higher. The vicinity of the scorching Sun 
softened the fragrant wax that fastened his wings. The wax 
was melted; he shook his naked arms, and, wanting his oar- 
like wings, he caught no more air. His face, too, as he called 
on the name of his father, was received in the azure water, 
which received its name” from him. 

But the unhappy father, now no more a father, said, 
“Tearus, where art thou? In what spot shall I seek thee, Ica- 
rus ?”’ did he say ; when he beheld his wings in the waters, and 
then he enrsed his own arts; and he buried his body in a tomb, 
and the land was called from the name of him buried there. 
As he was laying.the body of his unfortunate son in the tomb, 
a prattling partridge beheld him from a’ branching holm- 
oak,” and, by its notes, testified its delight. "Twas then but a 
single bird of its kind, and never seen in former ‘years, and, 
lately made a bird, was a grievous reprvof, Deedalus, to thee. 
For, ignorant of the decrees of fate, his sister had entrusted her 
son to be instructed by him, a boy who had passed twice six 
birthdays, with a mind eager for instruction. *Twas he, too, 
who took the backbones observed in the middle of the fish, for 
an example, and cut @ continued row of teeth in iron, with a 
sharp edge, and thus discovered the use of the saw. 

He was the first, too, that bound two arms of iron to one 
centre, that, being divided and of equal length, the one part 
snight stand fixed, ad the other might describe a circle. 
Deedalus was envious, and threw him headlong from the sacred 
citadel of Minerva, falsely pretending that he hiad fallen dy ac- 
cident. But Pallas, who favours ingenuity, received him, and 
made him a bird; and, in the middle of the air, he flew. upon 


18 Lebynthus.|—Ver. 222. This island was one of the Cyclades, or, 
according to some writers, one of the Sporades, a group that lay between 
the Cyclades and Crete. 

2 Calymne.|—Ver. 222. This island was near Rhodes. Its honey is ’ 
praised by Straho. 

21 Received its name,}—Ver. 230. The island of Samos being near the 
spot where he fel:, received the name of Icaria, 

% Branching holm oak.}—Ver.237. Ovid here forgot that partridges da 
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wings. Yet the vigour of his genius, once so active, passed 
into his wings and into his feet; his name, too, remained the 
same as before. Yet this bird does not raise its body aluft, 
nor make its nest in the branches and the lofty tops ef" trees, 
Sut flies near the ground, and lays its eggs in hedges: and, 
mindful of its former fall, it dreads the higher regions. 


EXPLANATION. 


Dndalus was a talented Athenian, of the family of Erechtheus ; and he 
was particularly famed for his skill in statuary and architecture, 1H¢ be- 
came jealous of the talents of his nephew, Talos, whom Ovid here calla 
Perdix ; and, envying his inventions of the saw, the compasses, and the art 
of turning, he killed him privately. Flying to Crete, he was favourably 
received by Minos, who was then at war with the Athenians, He: there 
built the Labyrinth, as Pliny the Elder asserts, after the plan of that in 
Egypt, which is described by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, 
Philochorus, however, as quoted by Plutarch, says that it did not resemble 
the Labyrinth of Egypt, and that it was only a prison in which cri- 
minals were confined. ’ 

Minos, being informed that Daedalus had assisted Pasiphat in carrying 
out her crimimml designs, kept him in prison ; but escaping thence, by the 
aid of Pasiphaé, he embarked in a ship which she had prepared for him. 
Using sails, which till then, according to Pausanias and Paliphatus, were 
unknown, he escaped from the galleys of Minos, which were provided with 
cars only. Icarus, either fell into the sea, or, overpowered with the fa- 
tigues of the voyage, died near an island in the Archipelago, which 
afterwarils received his name. These facts have heen disguised by the 
poets under the ingenious fiction of the wings, and the neglect of Icarng 
to follow his father’s advice, as here related, 








FABLE IV. 


Diana, offended at the neglect of Cneus, king of Calydon, when per- 
forming lis vows to the Gons, sends a wild boar to ravage his dominions; 
on which Cinens assembled the princes of the country for its pursuit. 
His son Meleager leads the chase, and, having killed the monster, pre- 
sents its head to his mistress, Atalanta, the daughter of the king of 
Arcadia. Je afterwards kills his two ancles, Plexippus and Toxcus, who 
would deprive her of this badge of his victory. Their sister Althea, 
the mother of Meleager, filled with grief at their death, loads her sou 
with execrations; and, remembering the torch which she reccived from 
the Fates at his birth, and on which the preservation of his life depends. 
she throws it into the fire. As soon as it is consumed, Meleager 
expires in the ereatest torments. His sisters mourn over hia body. 
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Vocalus,* taking up arms for him as he entreated, was com. 
mended for his kindness. dnd now Athens has ceased to pay 
her mournful tribute, through the exploits of Theseus. The 
temples are decked with garlands, and they invoke warlike Mi- 
nerva, with Jupiter and the other Gods, whom they adore with 
the blood of victims vowed, and with presents offered, and cen- 
sers* of frankincense. Wandering Fame had spread the 
renown of Theseus throughout the Argive cities, and the 
nations which rich Achaia contained, implored his aid amid 
great dangers. Calydon, foo, although it had Meleager,” aup- 
pliantly addressed him with anxious entreaties. The oceasion 

’ of asking aid was a boar, the servant and the avenger of Diana 
in her wrath. 

For they say that @neus, for the blessings of a plenteous 
year, had offered’ the first fruits of the corn to Ceres, to 
Bacchus his wine, and the Palladian juice of olives to the 
yellow-haired Minerva. These invidious honours commencing 
with the raral Deities, were continued to all the Gods above; 
they say that the altars of the daughter of Latona, who was 
omitted, were alone left without frankincense. Wrath affects 
even the Deities, ‘ But this,” says she, “I will not tamely put 
up with; and I, who am thus dishonoured, will not be said 
to be unrevenged as well :” and she sends a boar as an avenger 
throughout the lands of (Eneus, than which not even does ver- 
dant Epirus” possess bulls of greatersize; even the fields of Sicily 
have them of less magnitude. lis eyes shine with blood and 


% Cocalus.J—Ver. 261. He was the king of Sicily, who received 
Dedalus with hospitality. 

* And censers.|]—Ver. 265. Acerris, The ‘acerra’ was properly a 
box used for holding incense for the purposes of sacrifice, which was taken 
from it, and placed on the burning altar. According to Festus, the word 
meant a small altar, which was placed before the dead, and on which per- 
fumes were burnt. The Law of the Twelve Tables restricted the use of 
‘acerra’ at funerals. 

% Meleager.|—Ver. 270. He was the son of @neus, king of Calydon, 
a city of Atolia, who had offended Diana by neglecting her rites. 2 

% Palladian juice.j\—Ver. 275. Oil, the extraction of which, from the 
olive, Minerva had taught to mortals. 

% Epirus.]—Ver. 283. This country, sometimes also called Chaonia, 

. was on the north of Greece, between Mavedonia, Thessaly, and the Ionian 
bea, comprising the greater part of what is. now called Albania. It was 
famous for its oxen. Aecording to Piiny the Elder, Pyrrhus. jis kins. 
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flames, his rough neck is stiff; bristles, too,” stand up, like 
spikes, thickly set; like palisades” do those bristles project, just 
like high spikes. Boiting foam, with a harsh noise, flows down 
his broad shoulders ; his tusks rival the tusks of India. Thun- 
ders issue from his mouth; the foliage is burnt up with the 
blast. One while he tramples down the corn in the growing 
blade, and crops the expectations of the husbandman, doomed 
to lament, as yet uncipe, and he intercepts the eorn in the car. In 
vain does the threshing floor, and in vain do the barns await the 
promised harvest. The heary grapes, with the long branches of 
the vine, are scattered about, and the berries with the boughs 
of the ever-green olive. He vents his fury, too, upon the 
flocks, These, neither dogs nor shepherds can protect ; not 
even the fierce bulls are able to defend the herds, The people 
fly in all directions, and do not consider themsclves sake, but 
in the walls of a city, until Meleager, and, together with him, a 
choice body of youths, unite from a desire for fame. 

‘The two sons of Tyndarus,” the one famous for boxing, 
the other for his skill in horsemanship ; Jason, too, the builder 
of the first ship, and Theseus, with Pirithoiis," happy unison, 
and the two sons of Thestius,” and Lynceus,” the son of 


“8 Bristles too.|—Ver. 285. This line, or the following one, is clearly 
an interpolation, and ought to be omitted. 

29 palisades.|—Ver. 286. The word ‘ vallum’ is found applied either 
to the whole, or a portion only, of the fortifications of a Roman camp. It 
is derived from ‘-vallus,’ ‘a stake ;’ and properly means the palisade which 
ran along the outer edge of the ‘agger,’ or ‘monnd:’ but it frequently 
includes the ‘ agger' also. The + vallum,’ in the latter sense, together with 
the ¢ fossa,’ or ‘ditch,’ which surrounded the camp outside of the ‘ vallum,’ 
formed a complete fortification. 

® Sons of ‘Lyndarus.J—Ver. 301. These were Castor and Pollux, the 
putative sons of Tyndarus, but really the sons of Jupiter, who seduced 
Leda under the form of a swan, According to some, however, Pollux only 
was the sonof Juniter. Castor was skilled in horsemanship, while Pollux 
excelled in the ust of the cestus. 

3 Pirithoiis.|—Ver. 303. Te was the son of Ixion of Larissa, and the 
bosom friend of Theseus. 

® Sons of Thestius.}—Ver. 304. These were Toxeus and Plexippus, 
the uncles of Meleager, and the brothers of Althea, who avenged their death 
in the manner afterwards described by Ovid. Pausanias calls them Pro- 
thoiis and Cometes. Lactantius adds a third, Agenor. 

3 Lynceus.j—Ver. 304. Lynceus and Idas were the sons of Aphareus 
Wrom bis skill in physical science. the former was said to be able to see 
ata the interior of the eartr. 
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Aphareus, and the swift Idas, and Ceeneus,* now no longer a 
woman ; and the valiant Leucippus,” and Acastus,* famous for 
the dart, and Hippothoiis,” and Dryas,® and Phocnix,*** the son 
of Amyntor, and the two sonsof Actor,”and Phyleus,“sent from 
Elis, are there. Nor is Telamon"' absent; the father, too, of 
the great Achilles ;” and with the son of Pheres,“ and the Hy- 
antian Iolaiis,“ the active Eurytion,* and Echion,“* invincible 
in the race, and the Narycian Lelex,” and Panopeus," and 


4 Caneus.)—Ver. 305. This person was originally a female, by name 
Cwenis. At her request, she was changed by Neptune into a man, and was 
made invulnerable, Her story is related at length in the 12th book of 
the Metamorphoses. “ 

89 Leucippua.]—Ver. 306. He was the son of Perieres, and the brother 
of Aphareus. His daughters were Elaira, or Ilaira, and Phebe, whom 
Castor and Pollux attempted to carry off. 

% Acastus.J—Ver. 306. He was the son of Pelias, king of Thessaly, 

31 Hippothoiis.}—Ver. 307. According to Hyginus, he was the son of 
Geryon, or rather, according to Pausanias, of Cercyon. 

88 Dryas.]—Ver. 307. The son of Mars, or, according to some writers, 
of Iapetus. 

%* Phoenizx.j—Ver. 307. He was the son of Amyntor. Haying en. 
gaged in an intrigne, by the contrivance of his mother, with his father’s 
mistress, le fled to the court of Peleus, king of Thessaly, who entrusted 
to him the education of Achilles, and the command of the Dolopians. 
He attended his pupil to the Trojan war, and became blind in his latter 
years. 

% Two sons of Actor.|—Ver. 308. These were Eurytus and Cteatur 
the sons of Actor, of Elis. They were afterwards slain by Hercules. 

© Phyleus.)—Ver. 308. He was the son of Augeas, king of Elis, 
whose stables were cleansed by fHercules. 

‘ Telamon,]—Ver. 309. He was the son of Aiacus. Ajax Telamon 
was his son. 

® Great Achilles.|—Ver. 309. His father was Peleus, the brother of 
Ajax, and the son of Miacus and ASgina. Peleus was famed for his chastity. 

© The son of Pheres.|—Ver. 310. This was Admetus, the son of 
Pheres, of Pherz, in Thessaly. 

* Hyantian Iolaus.|\—Ver. 310. Iolaiis, the Beeotian, the son of 
Iphiclus, aided Hercules in slaying the Hydra. 

“ Eurytion.)—Ver. 311. He was the son of Irus, and attended the 
Argonautic expedition. 

% Echion.|—Ver. 311. He was an Arcadian, the son of Mercury and 
the Nymph Antianira, and was famous for his speed, 

4 Narycian Lelex.J|—Ver. 312. So called from Naryx, a city of the 
Locrians. 
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Hyleus,” and bold Hippasus, and Nestor,’ now but in lus 
early years. Those, too, whom Hippocoén® sent from ancient 
Amycleé,” and the father-in-law of Penelope, with the'Par- 
rhasian Ancieus,® and the sage son of Ampycus,® and the de- 
acendant of Cclus,” as yet safe from his wife, and Tegéean** 
Atalanta, the glory of the Lyezan groves, A polished buckle 
fastened the top of her robe ; her plain hair was gathered into 
a single knot. he ivory keeper of her weapons ‘rattled, 
hanging from her left shoulder; her left hand, too, held a 
bow. Such was her dress, and her face such as you might 
say, with reason, was that of a maidin a boy, that of a boy ina 
maid. Her the Calydonian hero both beheld, and at the same 
moment sighed for her, against the will of the God; and 
he caught the latent flame, and said, “Oh, happy will he be, if 
she shall vouchsafe to make any one her husband.” ‘Ihe oc- 
casion and propriety allow him to Say no more; the greate> 
deeds of the mighty contest now engage him, 


 Hyleus,|—Ver. 312, According to Callimachus, he was slain, te’ 
gether with Rhesus, by Atalanta, for making an attempt upon her virtue 

°° Hippasus.|—Ver. 313. He was a son of Eurytus, 

5! Nestor.J—Ver. 313. He was the son of Neleus and Chloris. He 
was king of Pylos, and went to the Trojan war in his ninetieth, or, a8 some 
Writers say, in his two hundredth year. 

& Hippocodn.j—Ver. 314. Hé was the son of Amyecus. He sent his 
four sons, Enasimus, Aleon, Amycus, and Dexippus, to hunt the Calydonian , 
boar. ‘The first was killed by the monster, and the other three, with their 
father, were afterwards slain by Hercules. 

% Amycle.J—Ver. 314. This was an ancient city of Laconia, built by 
Amycla, the son of Lacedemon, 

4 Of Penelope.J—Ver. 315. This was Laéries, the father of Ulysses, 
the husband of Penclope, and king of Ithaca. 

®& Anceus.J—Ver. 315. He was an Arcadian, the son of Lycurgus. 

. Son of Ampycus.J—Ver. 316. Ampycus was the son of Titanor, 
and the father of Mopsus, a famous soothsayer. 

7 Descendant Gclus,j—Ver. 317. This was Amphiaratis, wlio, having 
“the gift of prophecy, foresaw that he would not live to return from the 
Theban war ; and, therefore, hid himself, that he might not be obliged to 
join in the expedition. His wife, Eriphyle, being bribed by Adrastus with 
a gold necklace, betrayed his hiding-place; on which, proceeding to Thebes, ~ 
he was swallowed up in the earth, together with his chariot, Ovid refers 
here to the treachery of his wife. 

© Teyecan.|—Ver. 317. Atalanta was the daughter of Iasius, ane 
was a native of Tegewa, in Arcadia, She was the mother of Parthenopwus, 
by Meleager. She is thought, by some, to have been a different person 
from Atalanta, the daughter of Scheeneus, famed for her swiftness jn wan, 
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A wood, thick with trees, which no age has cut down, rises 
from a plain, and looks dows upon the fields below. After the 
heroes are come there, some extend the nets; some take the 
couples off the dogs, some follow close the traces of his feet, 
and afe anxious to discover their own danger. There is a 
hollow channel, along which rivulets of rain water are wont te 
discharge themselves. The bending willows cover the lower 
parts of the cavity, and smooth sedges, and marshy rushes, 
and oziers, and thin reeds with their long stalks, Aroused from 
this spot, the boar rushes violently into the midst of the 
enemy, like lightning darted from the bursting clouds. In hi 
onset the grove is laid level, and the wood, borne down, makes 
acrashing noise. The young men raise a shout, and with 
strong right hands hold their weapons extended before them, 
brandished with their broad points, Onward he rushea, and 
disperacs the dogs, as any one of them opposes his career ; and 
scatters them, as they bark at Aim, with sidelong wounds. The 
spear that was first hurled by the arm of Echion, was unavail- 
ing, and made a slight incision in the trunk of a maple tree. 
The next, if it had not employed too much of the strength of 
him who threw it, seemed as if it would stick in the back it 
was aimed at: it went beyond. The owner of the weapon was 
the Pagaszean Jason. “ Phoebus,” said the son of Ampycus,®* 
“if [have worshipped thee, and if I do worship thee, grant 
me the favour to reach what is xow aimed at, with unerring 
weapon.” The God consented to his prayer, so far as he 
could. The boar was struck by him, but without a wound ; 
Diana took the steel head from off the flying weapon ; the shaft 
reached him without the point. The rage of the monster 
was aroused, and not less violently was he inflamed than the 
lightnings ; light darted from bis eyes, and flame was breathed 
from his breast. As the stone flics, launched by the tightened 

. ee when it is aimed™ at either walls, or towers filled with 
soldiers, with the like unerring onsct is the destroying boar 
bome on among the youths, and lays upon the ground Eu- 
palamus and Pelagon,” who guard the right wing. Thus 


- ® Gon af Ampycus ]—Ver. 350. Mopsus was a priest of Apollo, 
. © When it is aimed.]—Ver. 357. When discharged from the ‘ baliste,’ 
er‘ catapulta,’ or other eugine of war. 

$loBamclemve and Pelsaeon 1—Ver 2600 They are not previouale 
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prostrate, their companions bear them off. But Enesimua, 
the son of Hippocodn, does not escape a deadly wound. The 
sinews of his knee, cut dy the boar, fail him as he trembles, 
and prepares to turn his back. 

Perhaps, too, the Pylian Nestor would have petishea® 
before the times of the Trojan war: but taking a spring, by 
means of his lance, planted in the ground, he leaped into the 
branches of a tree that was standing close by, and, safe in 
his position, looked down upon the enemy which he had 
escaped. He, having whetted his tusk oa the trunk of an oak, 
fiercely stood, ready for their destruction ; and, trusting to his. 
weapons newly pointed, gored the tuigh of the great Othriades™ 
with his crooked tusks. But the two brothers, not yet made 
Constellations of the heavens, distinguished from the rest, were 
borne upon horses whiter than the bleached snow ; and both 
were brandishing the points of their lances, poised in the air, 
with a tremulous motion, They would have inflicted wounds, 
had not the bristly monster entered the shady wood, a place 
pee by neither weapons nor horsca, Telamon pursues 
him; and, heedless in the heat of pursuit, falls headlong, tripped 
up by the root of a tree. While Peleus” is lifting him up, the 
Tegewan damscl fits a swift arrow to the string, and, bending 
the bow, lets it fly. Fixed under the ear of the beast, the 
arrow razes the surface of the skin, and dyes the bristles red 
with a little blood. And not more joyful is she at the success 
of her aim than Melcager is. 

He is supposed to have observed it first, and first tu have 
pointed out the blood to his companions, and to have said, 
“Thou shalt receive due honour for thy bravery.” The 
heroes blush ix emulation : and they encourage one another, 
and raise their spirits with shouts, and atscharge their weapons 
without any order. Their very multitude is a hindrance to those 
that are thrown, and it baffles the blow for which it is designed. 
Behold! the Arcadian, wielding his battle-axe, rushing madly 


® Would have perished.|—Ver. 365. What is here told of Nestor, one 
of the Commentators on Homer attributes to Thersites, who, according to 
him, being the son of Agrius, the uncle of Meleager, was present on thus ce. 
casion. 

Othriades,|—Ver. 371. Nothing further is known of him. 

& Peleus.|—Ver. 375. According to Apollodorus, Peleus accidentally 
slew Eurytion on this occasion. 
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on to his fate, said, ‘Learn, O youths, how much the 
weapons of men excel those of women, and give way for my 
achievement. Though the daughter of Latona herself should 
protect him by her own arms, still, in spite of Diana, shall my 
right hand destroy him.” Such words did he boastingly utter 
with self-confident lips ; and lifting his double-edged axe with 
both hands, he stood erect upon tiptoe. The beast seized him 
thus bold, and, where there is the nearest way to death, directed 
his two tusks to the upper part of his groin. Anczcus feli; and 
his bowels, twisted, rush forth, fallmg with plenteous blood, 
and the earth was soaked with gore. Pirithdus, the son of 
Ixion, was advancing straight against the enemy, shaking 
his spear in his powerful right hand. To him the son ot 
Adgeus, at a distance, said, “‘O thou, dearer to me than my- 
self’; stop, thou better part of my soul; we may be valiant at 
a distance: his rash courage was the destruction of Ancsus.”’ 
Thus he spoke, and he hurled his lance of cornel wood, heavy 
with its brazen point; which, well poised, and likely to fulfil 
. his desires, a leafy branch of a beech-tree opposed. 

The son of Aison, too, hurled his javelin, which wnluchy 
chance turned away from the beast, to the destruction of an un- 
offending dog, and running through his cntrails, it was pinned 
through ¢Aove entrails into the earth. But the hand ofthe son 
of (neus has different success ; and of two discharged by him, 
the first spear is fastened in the earth, the second in the 
middle of his back. There is no delay ; while he rages, while 
he is wheeling his body round, and pouring forth foam, hissing 
with the fresh blood, the giver of the wound comes up, and pro- 
vokes his adversary to fury, and buries his. shining hunting 
spear in his opposite shoulder. His companions attest their 
delight in an encouraging shout, and in their right hands en- 
deavour to grasp the conquering right hand ; and with wonder 
they behold the huge beast as he lies upon a large space of. 
ground, and they do not deem it safe as yet to touch him ; but 
yet they, each of them, stain their weapons with his blood. 
Jason himself, placing his foot upon it, presses his frightful 
head, and thus he says: ‘ Receive, Nonacrian Nymph, the spoil 
that is my right; and let my glory be shared by thee.” Immedi- 
ately he gives her the skin as the spoil, thick with the stiffening 
bristles, and the head remarkable for the huge tusks. The giver 
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her. The others envy her, and there is a murmuring through. 
out:the whole company. Of these, stretching out their arms, 
with a loud voice, the sons of Thestius ery out, ‘* Come, lay 
them down, and do not thou, a woman, interfere with our 
honours; let not thy confidence in thy’ beauty deceive thee. 
aul let the donor, seized with this passion for thee, keep at a 
distance.” And then from her they take the present, and from 
him the right of disposing of the present. : 

The warlike® prince did not brook it, and, indignant with 
swelling rage, he said, “ Learn, ye spoilers of the houour that 
belongs to another, how much deeds differ from threats ;”” and, 
with his crucl sword, he piereed the breast of Plexippus, 
dreading no such thing. Nor suffered he Toxeus, who was 
doubtful what to do, and both wishful to avenge his brother, 
and fearing his, brother's fate, long to be in doubt; but 
a second time warmed his weapon, rceking with the former 
slaughter, in theyblood of the brother. 

Althwa was carrying gifts to the temples of the Gods, her son 
being victorious, when she beheld her slain brothers carried off 
'. from the field : uttering a shrick, she filled the city with her sad 

lamentations, and assumed black garments in peek Bales for her 
golden ones. But soon as the author of their death was made 
known, all grief vanished; and from tears it was turned toathirst 
for vengeance. There was a billet, which, when the daughter of 
Thestius was lying in labour with her son, the three Sisters, the 
Fates, placed in the flames, and spinning the fatal threads, with 
their thumbs pressed upon them, they said, “We give to thee, O 
new-borw babe, and to this wood, the same period of existence.” 
Having’ uttered this charm, the Goddesses departed ; and the 
mother snatched the flaming brand from the fire, and sprinkled 
it with flowing water. Long had it been concealed in her 
most retired apartment; and ‘being ¢/us preserved, had pre- 
served, O youth, thy life. This Jé//e¢ the mother sow brings 
forth, and orders torches to be heaped on broken pieces of 
wood ; and when heaped, applies to them the hostile flames. 
Then four times essaying to lay the branch upon the flames, 
four times does she pause in the attempt. Both the mother 


® Warlike.|—Ver. 437. ‘Mavortius’ may possibly mean ‘the son of 
jars,’ as, according to Hyginus; Mars was engaged in an intrigue with 
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einl the sister struggle hard, and the two different titles m- 
fluence her breast in different ways. Often is her countenance 
pale with apprehension of the impending crime; often does 
rage, glowing in her eyes, produce its red colour. And one 
while is her countenance like that of one making some cruel 
threat or other ; at another moment, such as you could suppose 
to be full of compassion. And when the fierce heat of her feelings 
has dried up her tears, still are tears found ¢oflow. Just as the 
ship, which the wind and a tide running contrary to the wind, 

s seize, is sensible of the double assault, and unsteadily obeys 
them both; no otherwise does the daughter of Thestius 
fluctuate between ¢wo varying affections, and in turn lays 
by her anger, and rouses it again, when ¢hus laid by. Still, 
the sister begins to get the better of the parent; and that, 
with blood she may appease the shades of her relations, in 
her unnatural conduct she proves affectionate. 

For after the pernicious flames gained strength, she said, 
“Let this funeral pile consume, my entrails.” And as she 
was holiing the fatal billet in her ruthless hand, she stood, in 
her wretchedness, before the sepulchral altars, and suid, 
“ Ye Eumenides,® the three Goddesses of punishment, turn 
your faces towards these baleful rites ; Lam both avenging and 
am committing a crime. With death must death be expiated ; 
crime must be added to crime, funeral to funeral; by ac- 
cumulated calamities, Ict this unnatural race perish. ‘Shall 
Cneus, in happiness, be blessed in his-vietorious son; and 
shall Thestius be childless? Itis better that you both should 
mourn. Only do ye, ghosts of my brothers, phantoms newly 
made, regard this my act of affection, and reecive this funeral 
offering,” provided at a cost so great, the guilty pledge of my 
womb, Ah, wretched me ! Whither am I hurried away ? Pardon, 
my brothers, the feelings of a mother. My hands fail me in my, 


& Sepulchral altars.]—Ver. 480. The ‘ sepulchralis ara’ ig the funeral 
pile, which was built in the form of an altar, with four equal sides. Ovid 
also calls it ‘funeris ara,’ in the Tristia, book iii. Elegy xiii, line 21. 

6 Eumenides.]—Ver. 482. This name properly signifies ‘the well- 
disposed,’ or ‘ wellwishers,’ and was applied to the Furies by way of enphe- 
mism, it being deemed unlucky to mention their names, 

& Funeral offering.}—Ver. 490, The ‘ inferize’ were sacrifices offered 
to the shades of the dead. The Romans appear to have regarded the souls 

i of the departed as Gods; for which reason they presented them wine 
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purpose. 1 confess that he deserves to die; but the author 
of his death is repugnant to me. Shall he then go unpunished? 
Alive and victorious, and flushed with his success, shall he pos- 
sess the realms of Calydon? dnd shall you lie, a little 
heap of ashes, and as lifeless phantoms? For my part, I 
will not endure this. Let the guilty wreteh perish, and let 
him carry along with him the hopes of his father,” and the 
ruin of his kingdom and country. Bué where are the 
feelings of a mother, where are the affectionate ties of the 
parent? Where, too, are the pangs which for twice five 
months” I have endured? Oh, that thou hadst been burnt, 
when an infant, in that first fire! And would that I had allowed 
it! By my aid hast thou lived ; now, for thy own deserts, shalt 
thou die. Take the reward of thy deeds; and return to me 
that life which was twice given thee, first at thy birth, next 
when the billet was rescued; or else place me as well in the 
tomb of my brothers. I both desire to do it, and T am unable, 
What shail I do? one while the wounds of my brothers are 
before my eyes, and the form of a murder so dreadful ; at 
another time, affection and the name of mother break my reso+ 
Jution. Wretch that lam! To my sorrow, brothers, will you 
prevail ; but stilt prevail; so long as I myself shall follow the 
appeasing sacrifice that I shall give you, and you yourselves ;” 
she thus said, and turning herself away, with trembling right 
hand she threw the fatal brand into the midst of the flames. 
That billet either utters, or seems to utter, a groan, 
and, caught by the reluctant flames, it is consumed.  Un- 
suspecting, and at a distance, Meleager is burned by that 
flame, and feels his entrails scorched by the scerct fires ; but 
with fortitude he supports the mighty pain. Still, he grieves 
that he dies by an inglorious death, and without shedding his 
blood, and says that the wounds of Anczeus were a happy lot. 
And while, with a sigh, he calls upon his aged father, and his 
brother, and his affectionate sisters, and with his last words 
the companion of his bed,” perhaps, too, his mother as well; 


Hopes of his father.}—Ver. 498. CEncus had other sons besidea 
Meleager, who were slain in the war that arose in consequence of the 
death of Plexippus and Toxeus. Nicander says they were five in number; 
&pollodorus names but three, Toxeus, Tyreus, and Clymenus. 

1 Twice ive months.|—Ver. 500. That is, lunar months. 

"2 OF Ais bed. J—Ver. 521. Antoninus Liberalis calls her Cleopatra; 
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the fire and his torments increase; and ¢hen again do they 
diminish. Both of them are extinguished together, and by 
‘degrees his spirit vanishes into the light air. 

Lofty Calydon xow lies prostrate. Young and old mourn, 
both people and nobles lament ; and the Calydonian matrons 
of Evenus,” tearing their hair, bewail him. Lying along upon 
the ground, hisfatherpollutes his white hair and his aged features 
with dust, and chides his prolonged existence. But her own 
hand, conscious to itself of the ruthless decd, exacted punish- 
ment of the mother, the sword piercing her entrails.* If a 
God had given me a mouth sounding with a hundred tongues, 
andan enlarged genius, and the whole of Helicon besides ; still 
I could not enumerate the mournful expressions of his un- 
happy sisters. Regardless of shame, they beat their livid 
bosoms, and while the body sti/d exists, they embrace it, and 
embrace it again; they give kisses to it, and they give kisses 
to the bier there set. After he is reduced to ashes, they pour 
them, when gathered up, to their breasts; and they lie pros- 
trate around the tomb, and kissing his name eut out in the 
stone, they pour their tears upon his name. ‘Them, the 
daughter of Latona, at length satiated with the calamities of 
the house of Parthaon,” bears aloft on win ringing from 
their bodies, except Gorge,” and the daughter-in-law of noble 
Alemena; and she stretches long wings over their arms, and 
makes their mouths horny, and sends them, ¢Aus transformed, 
through the air. 





EXPLANATION. 


It is generally supposed that the story of the chase of the Calydonian 
boar, though embracing 1uch of the fabulous, is still based upon historical 
facts. Homer, in the 9th book of the Iliad, alludes to it, though in somewhat 
but Eyginus says that her name was Alcyone. Homer. however, reconciles 
this discrepancy, by saying that the original name of the wife of Meleager . 
was Cleopatra, but that she was ealled Alcyone, because her mother had 
the same fate as Alcyone, or Halcyone. 

3 Evenus.J|—Ver. 527. Evenus was a river of tolia. 

1 Piercing her entrails.j—Ver. 531, Myginus says that she hanged 
hersclf. 

% Parthaon.J—Ver. 541. Parthaon was the grandfather o Meleagei 
and his sisters, (Eneus being his son. 

% Gorge.|—Ver. 542. Gorge married Andremon, and Deianira waa 
the wife of Hercules, the son of Alcmena. The two sisters of Meleager 
who were changed into birds were Eurymede and Mclanippe. 
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different terms from the account here given by Ovid ; and from the ancient 
historians we learn, that Eneus, offering the first fruits to the Gods, forgot 
Diana in his sacrifices. A wild boar, the same year having ravaged some 
part of his dominions, ani particularly a vineyard, on the cultivation of 
which he had bestowed much pains, these circumstances, combined, gavt 
occasion for saying that the boar had been sent by Diana. As the wild 
beast had killed some country people, Meleager collected the neighbouring 
nobles, for the purpose of destroying it. ‘Plexippus and Toxcus, having 
been Killed, in the manner mentioned by the Poet, Althwa, their sister, in 
her grief, devoted her son to the Furies ; and, perhaps, having used some 
magical incantations, the story of the fatal billet was invented. 

Homer does not mention the death of Meleager; but, on the contrary, 
says that his mother, Althea, was pacified. Some writers, however, think 
that he really was poisoned by his mother. The story of the change of 
the sisters of Meleager into birds is only the common pmetical fiction, de- 
noting the extent of their grief at the untimely ‘death of their brother. 





FABLE VY. 


Tarsus, returning from the chase of the Calydonian boar, is stopped 
by an inundation of the river Acheloiis, and accepts of an invitation 
from thé God of that river, to come to his grotto. After the repast, 
Acheloiis gives him the history of the five Naiads, who had been 
changed into the islands called: Echinades, and an account of his own 
amour with the Nymph Perimele, whom, being thrown by her father into 
the sea, Neptune had transformed into an island, 

Iw the meantime, Theseus having performed his part in the 

joint labour, was going to the Erecthean towers of Tritonis, But, 

Acheloiis, swollen with rains, opposed his journey,” and 

caused him delay as he was going. “Come,” said he “ fa- 

mous Cecropian, beneath my root; and do not trust ¢ yself 
to the rapid floods. They are wont to bedr away strong 

beams, and to roll down stones, as they lie across, with im- 

mense roaring. I have seen high folds, contiguous to my 

banks, swept away, together with the flocks; nor was it of 
. any avail there for the herd to be strong, nor for the horses 
to be swift. Many bodies, too, of young men has this torrent 
averwhelmed in its whirling eddics, when the snows of -the 
mountains dissolved. Rest is the safer for thee; until the 
river runs within its usual bounds, until its own channel re- 
ceives the flowing waters.” : 
1 Opposed his journey.]—Ver. 548. It has been objected.to this 
passage, that the river Acheloiis, which rises in Mount Pindus, and divides 
Avarvania from Altolia, conld uot possibly lie iu the road of  neseus, 29 
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To this the son of Aigeus agreed ; andreplied, “1 will make 
use of thy dwelling and of thy advice, Acheloiis ;”’ and both he 
did make use of. Tle entered an abode built of pumice stone 
with its many holes, and the sand-stone far from smooth. The 
floor was moist with soft moss, shells with alternate rows of 
murex arched theroof. And now, Hyperion having. measured 
out two parts of the light, Theseus and the companions of hia 
labours lay down upon couches; on the one side the son of 
Ixion,” on the other, Lelex, the hero of Treezen, having his 
temples now covered with thin grey hairs ; and some others 
whom the river of the Acarnanians, overjoyed with a guest 80 
great, had graecd with the like honour. Immediately, some 
Nymphs, barefoot, furnished with the banquet the tables that 
were sct before them; and the dainties being removed, they 
served up wine in bowls adorned with gems, Then the mighty 
hero, surveying the seas that lay beneath his eyes, said, ‘‘ What 
place is this ?” and he pointed with his finger ; “and inform me 
what name that island bears; although it does not seem to be 
one only?” In answer to these words, the River said, “It is 
not, indeed, one object that we see; five countries lie there; 
they deceive throngh their distance. And that thou mayst be 
the less surprised at the deeds of the despised Diana, these ' 
were Naiads; who, when they had slain twice five bullocks, 
and had invited the Gods of the country to a sacrifice, kept a + 
joyous festival, regardless of me. A¢ this I swelled, and T was 
as great as | ever am, in my course, when I am the fullest; 
and, redoubled both in rage and in flood, I tore away woods 
from woods, and fields from fields ; and together with the spot, 
T hurled the Nymphs* into the sea, who then, at last, were | 
mindful of me. My waves and those of the main divided the 
land, before continuous, and separated it into as many parts, as 
thou seest islands, ealled Echinades, in the midst of the waves. 

«But yet, as thou thyself seest from afar, one island, see! was 
withdrawn far off from the rest, an island pleasing tome. The 
mariner calls it Perimele.” This beloved Nymph did 1 deprive 


7% Son of Ixion.]-—Ver. 566. Pirithoiis lay on the one side, and Lelex 
on the other; the latter is called ‘ Trovzenius,’ from the fact of his having 
lived with Pittheus, the king of Traxzen. 

® f hurled the Nymphs.]—Ver. 585. Clarke translates ‘ Nymphas in 
freta provolvi,’ ‘I tumbled the nymphs into the sea.” 
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of the name of a virgin. This her father, Tippodamas, took 
amiss, and pushed the body of his danghter, when about ta 
bring forth, from a rock, into the sea. I received her; and 
bearing her up when swimming, I said, ‘O thou bearer of the 
Trident, who hast obtained, by lot, next in rank to the heavens, 
the realms of the flowing waters, in which we sacred rivers 
end, and to which we run; come hither, Neptune, and gra- 
ciously listen to me, as I pray. Her, whom I am bearing up, I 
have injured. If her father, Hippodamas, had been mild and 
reasonable, or if he had been less unnatural, he ought to have 
pitied her, and to have forgiven me. Give thy assistance ; 
and grant a place, Neptune, [ beseech thee, to her, plunged in 
the waters by the ernelty of her father; or allow her to be- 
come a place herself. Her, even, thus wilt I embrace.’ The 
King of the ocean moved his head, and shook all the waters 
with his assent. The Nymph was afraid; but yet she swam. 
Hex breast, as she was swimming, I myself touched, as it 
thrdbbed with « tremulous motion ; and while I felt it, I per- 
ceived her whole body grow hard, and her breast become 
covered with earth growing over it. While I was speaking, 
fresh earth enclosed her floating limbs, and a heavy island 
grew, upon her changed members.” 
EXPLANATION. 

This story is simply based upon physical grounds. The river Acheloiis, 
running between Acarnania and tolia, and flowing into the Ionian Sea, 
earried with it a great quantity of sand and mud, which probably formed 
the islands at its mouth, called the Echinades. The same solution probably 
applies to the narrative of the fate of the Nymph Perimele. 


FABLE VI. 

Jevirer and Mercury, disguised in human shape, are received by Phile- 
quon and Baucis, after having been refused admittance by their neigh- 
hours. The Gods, in acknowledgment of their hospitality, transform 
their cottage into a temple, of which, at their own request, they ave 
made the priest and priestess; and, after a long life, the worthy 
conple are changed into irees. The village where they live is laid 
under water, on account of the impiety of the inhabitants, and is turned 
intoa lake. Acheloiis here relates the surprising changes of Proteus. 


Artur these things the river was silent. The wondrous deed 











wife of Acheloiis was Perimede; and she bore him two sons, Hippodamas 
and Urestes. The Echinades were five small islands in the Ionian See, 
near the coast of Acarnania, which arc now called Curzolari. 
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had astonished them ail. The son of Ixion laughed at them,” 
believing ¢he story; and as he was a despiser of the Goda, 
and of a haughty disposition, he said, “ Acheloiis, thou dost 
relate a fiction, and dost deem the Gods more powerful than 
they are, if they both give and take away the form of things,” 
Af this all were amazed, and did not xpprove of such lan- 
guage; and before all, Lelex, ripe in understanding and age, 
spoke thus: ‘The power of heaven is immense, and has no 
hits ; and whatever the Gods above will, ’tis done. 

“And that thou mayst the less doubt of this, there is upon 
the Phrygian hills, an oak near to the lime tree, enclosed by a 
low wall.“ 1, myself, have scen the spot; for Pittheus sent 
me into the land of Pelops, once governed by his father, Pe- 
fops. Not far thence is a standing water, formerly habitable 
ground, but now frequented by cormorants and coots, that 
delight in fens. J upiter came hither in the ara of a man, 
and together with his parent, the grandson of Atlas, Mercury, 
the bearer of the Caduceus, having laid aside his wings. ‘To a 
thousand houses did they go, asking for lodging and for rest. A 
thousand houses did the bolts fasten against them. Yet one 
received them, a small one indeed, thatched with straw,” and 
the reeds of the marsh. But a pious old woman named Baucis, 
and Philemon of a like age, were united in their youthful years 
ini that cottage, and in it, they grew old together ; and by 
owning their poverty, they rendered it light, and not to be en- 
dured with discontented mind. It matters not, whether you 
ask for the masters there, or for the servants 3; the whole fa- 
mily are but two; the same persons both obey and command. 
When, therefore, the inhabitants of heaven reached this little 
abode, and, bending their necks, entered the humble door, 
the old man bade them rest their limbs on a bench set 
there ; wpon which the attentive Baucis threw a coarse cloth. 
Then she moves the warm embers on the hearth, and stirs 

® Laughed at them.|—Ver. 612, The Centaurs, from one of whom 
Pirithous was sprung, were famed for their contempt of, and enmity tu, 
the Gods. 

®t By « low wail.]—Ver. 620. As a memorial of the wonderful events 
here related by Lelex. 

& Thatched with straw.]—Ver. 630. It was the custom with the 
ancients, when reaping, to take off only the heads of the corn, and to 
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up the fire they had had the day beforé, and supplies it with 
_Jeaves and dry bark, and with her aged breath kindles it into 
a flame ; and brings out of the house faggots split into many 
pieces, and dry bits of branches, and breaks them, and puts 
them beneath a small boiler. Some pot-herbs, too, which her 
husband has gathered in the well-watered garden, she strips of 
their leaves. , ; 
“With a two-pronged fork Philemon lifts down™ a rusty side ” 
of bacon, that hangs-from a black beam ;- and cuts off a small 
portion from the ‘chine that has been kept so long; and 
when cut, softens it in boiling water. In the meantime, with 
discourse they beguile the intervening hours; and suffer not 
the length of time to be perceived. There is a beechen 
trough there, that hangs on a peg by its crooked handle ;. this 
is filled with warm water, and receives their limbs to refresh them 
On the middle of the couch, its feet and frame” being made of 
willow, is placed a cushion of soft sedge. This they cover 
with cloths, which they have not been accustomed to place 
there but ev festive occasions ; but even these cloths are coarse 
and old, though not unfitting for a couch of willow. The 
Gods seat themselves. The old woman, wearing an apron, 
ang shaking with palsy, sets the table before them. But the 
third leg of the table is too short ; a potsherd, placed be- 
aeath, wakesitequal. Atter this, being placed beneath, has taken 
away the inequality, green mint rubs down the table ¢ius made 
level. Here are act the double-tinted berries® of the chaste Mi- 
nerva, andcornel-berries, gathered in autumn, and preserved in a 
thin pickle; endive, too, andradishes, and a large piece of curdled 
milk, and eggs, that have been gently turned in the slowembers ; 
all served in earthenware. After this, an ‘embossed goblet of 

8 Lifts down.|—Ver. 647. The lifting down the flitch of bacon might 
induce us to believe thas the account of this story was written yesterday, 
and not nearly two thousand years since. So true is it, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. : 

Feet and frame. |—Ver. 659. ‘ Sponda.’ This was the frame of the 
bedstead, and more especially the sides of it. In the case of a bed used 
for two persons, the two sides were distinguished by different names; the 
side at which they entered was open, and was called ‘sponda:’ the other 
side, which was protected by a board; was called ‘ pluteus.’ The two 
sides were also called ‘torus exterior, or ‘ sponda exterior,’ and ‘ torue 
interior,’ or ¢ sponda interior.” _ 
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similar clay is pliced there ; cups, too, pade of beech wood, 
varnished, where they are hollowed out, with yellow wax. 
“There is now a short pause ;© the fire then sends’ up the 
warm repast ; and wine kept no long time, is again put on; 
and then, set aside for a little time, it gives place to the second 
course. Here are nuts, aid here are dried figs mixed with 
wrinkled dates, plums too, and fragrant apples in wide 
baskets, and grapes gathered from the purple vines. In the 
middle there is white honey-comb. Above all, there are welcome 
looks, and no indifferent and niggardly feclings. Inthe mean- 
while, as oft as Baucis and the alarmed Philemon behold the 
goblet, when drunk off, replenish itself of its own accord, and the 
wine increase of itself, astonished at this singular event, they 
are frightened, and, with hands held up, they offer their 
prayers, and eptreat pardon for their entertainment, and their 
want of preparation. There was a single goose, the guardian 
of their’ little cottage, which its owners were preparing to kjll 
for the Deities, their guests. Swift with its wings, it wearied 
them, rendered slow by age, andit escaped them a long time, and 
at length seemed to fly for safety to tle Gods themselves. The 
immortals forbade it” to be killed, and said, ‘We are Divini- 
ties, and this impious neighbourhood shall suffer deserved 
punishment. To you it will be allowed to be free from this 
calamity ; only leave your habitation, and attend our steps, 
and go together to the summit of the mountain.’ 
“They both obeyed ; and, supported bystaffs, they endeavoured 
to place their fect on the top of the high hill. ‘hey were now 
as far from the top, as an arrow discharged can go at once, 
when they turhed their eyes, and beheld the other parts sinking 
in a morass, and their own abode alone remaining. While they 
were wondering at these things, and while they were bewailing 
the fate of their fellow countrymen, that old cottage of theirs, 


& A short pause.J—Ver. 671. This was the second ‘course. The 
Roman *coenk,’ or chief meal, consisted of three stages. First, the ‘pro 
mulsis,’ ‘ anteccena,’ or ‘ gustatio,’ when they ate such things as served to 
stimulate the appetite. Then came the first course, which formed the substan- 
tial part of the meal; and next the second course, at which the bellaria,’ 
consisting of pastry and fruits, such as are now used at dessert, were served. 

*7 Immortals forbade it.}—Ver. 688. This act of humanity refiects 
credit on the two Deities, and contrasts favourably with their usual cruel 


"and revengeful disposition. in common with their fellow Divinities of tha 
pain peers 
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foo little for even two owners, was changed intoa temple. Co- 
lumns took the place of forked stakes, the thatch grew yellow, 
andthe earth was covered with marble; the doors appeared carved, 
and the roof to be of gola. Then, the son of Saturn uttered such 
words as these with benign lips: ‘Tell us, good old man, and 
thou, wife, worthy of a husband so good, what it is you de- 
sire? Having spoken a few words to Baucis, Philemon dis- 
covered their jomt request to the Gods.: ‘ We desire to be your 
priests, and to have the care of your temple; and, since we 
have passed our years in harmony, let the same hour take us 
off both together; and let me not ever see the tomb of my 
wife, nor let me be destined to be buried by her.’ Fulfilment at- 
tended their-wishes. So long as life was granted, they were the 
keepers of the temple ; and when, enervated by years and old 
age, they were standing, by chance, before the sacred steps, and 
were relating the fortunes of the spot, Baucis beheld Philemon, 
and fhe aged Philemon saw Baucis, fov, shooting into leat. 
And now the tops of the trees growing above their two faces, 
so long as they could they exchanged words with each other, 
and said together, ‘Farewell! my spouse ;’ and at the same 
moment the branches covered their concealed faces. The inhabit- 
ants of Tyana™ still shew these adjoining trees, made of their 
two bodies. Old men, no romancers, (and there was no reason 
why they should wish to deceive me) told me this. I, indeed, 
saw garlands hanging on the branches, and placing there some 
fresh ones myself, I said, ‘The good are the peculiar care of 
the Gods, and those who worshipped the Gods, are now wor- 
shipped themselves.’ ” 

He had now ceased; and the thing é¢self and the relator o7 
if had astonished them all; and especially Theseus, whom, de- 
siring to hear of the wonderful actions of the Gods, the Caly- 
donian river leaning on his elbow, addressed in words such as 
these: “There are, O most valiant Aero, some things, whose form 
has been once changed, and then has continued under that 
change. There are some whose privilege it is to pass into 
many shapes, as thou, Proteus, inhabitant of the sea that em-~ 
braces the carth. For people have seen thee one while a young 
man, and again a lion; at one time thou wast a furious 
boar, at another a serpent, which they dreaded to touch ; and 

63 OF Twang. l-—Ver. 719. This was 3 city of Cappadocia, in Asia 
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sometimes, horns rendered thee a bull. Ofttimes thou mightst 
be aeen as a stone ; often, too, as a tree. -Sometimes imitating 
the appearance of flowing water, thou wast a river ; sometimes 
fire, the very contrary of water.” 


EXPLANATION. 


The story of Baucis and Philemon, which is here so beautifully related 
by the Poet, is a morat tale, which shows the merit of hospitality, and how, 
in some cases at least, virtue speedily brings its own reward. If the story 
is based upon any actual facts, the history of its origin is entirely unknown. 
Huet, the theologian, indeed, supposes that it is founded on the history 
of the reception of the Angels by Abraham. This is a bold surmise, but 
entirely in accordance with his position, that the greatest part of the fic- 
tions of the heathen mythology were mere glosses or perversions of the his- 
tories of the Old Testament. If derived from Scripture, the story is just 
as likely to be founded on the, hospitable reception of the Prophet Elijah by 
the woman of Zarephath ; and the miraculous increase of the wine-in the 
goblet, calls to mind ‘ the barrel of meal that wasted not, and the cruse of 
oil that did not fail.’ The story of the wretched fate of the inhospitable 
neighbours of Baucis and Philemon is thought, by some modern writers, to 
be founded upon the Scriptural account of the destruction of the ‘wicked 
cities of the plain. 

Ancient writers have made many attempts to solve the wondrous story 
of Proteus. Some say that he was an clegant orator, who charmed his 
auditors by the force of his eloquence. Lucian says that he was an actor 
of pantomime, so supple that he could assume various postures. Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Clement of Alexandria, assert that he was an 
ancient king of Egypt, successor to Pheron, and that he lived at the time 
of the Trojan war. Herodotus, who represents him as a prince of great 
wisdom and justice, does not make any allusion to his powers of trans- 
formation, which was his great merit in the eyes of the poets. Diodorus 
Siculus says that his alleged changes may have had their rise in a custom 
which Proteus had of adorning his helmet, sometimes with the skin of a 
panther, sometimes with that of a lion. and sometimes with that of a ser- 
pent, or of some other animal. When Lycopbron states that Neptune saved 
Proteus from the fury of his children, by making him go through cavernr 
from Pallene to Egypt, he follows the tradition which says that he originally 
came from that town in Thessaly, and that he retired thence to Egypt. 
Virgil, and Servius, his Commentator, assert that Proteus returned ‘c 
Thessaly after the death of his children, who were slain by Hercules; ‘5 
which assertion, however, they are not supported by Homer or Herodotcs. 
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ss FABLE VII. 

‘Aowesods continues his narrative with the story of Metra, the danghter of 
Erisicthon, who is attacked with insatiable hunger, for having cu 
down an oak; in one of the groves of Ceres. Metra begs of Neptune, who 
was formerly in love with her, the power of transtorming herself iato’, 
different shapes; that she may be enabled, if possible, to satisfy the 
voracious appetite of her father. By these means, Erisicthon, being 
obliged to expose her for sale, in order to purchase himself food, alwayt 
recovers her again; until, by his repeated sale of her, the fraud is dis. 
covered. . He at last becomes the avenger of his own impiety, by dee 
vouring his own limbs. 

“Now has the grife of Autolycus,” the daughter of Erisicthon, 

leas privileges than he. Her father was one who despised the 

majesty of the Gods; and he offered them. no honours on their - 

altars. He is likewise‘ said to have profaned with an axe a 

grove of Ceres, and to have violated her ancient woods with 

the iron, In these there was standing an oak with an ancient 
trunk,*a wood ix z¢sel/‘ alone ; fillets and tablets, as memorials,” 
and garlands, proofs of wishes that had been granted, sur- 
rounded the middle of it. Often, beneath this tree, did the 

Drydds lead up the festive dance; ‘often, too, with hands 

joined in order, did they go round the compass of ita trunk ; 

and the girth uf the oak made up three times five ells, The 


_rest of the wood, too, lay as much under this oak as the grass, 


= 


lay beneath the whole of the wood. Yet not on that acedunt 
even did the son of Triopas” withhold the axe from it ; and he 
ardered his servants to cut down the sacred oak ; and when he 
aaw them hesitate, hus ordered, the wicked wretch, snatch- 
ing from one of them an axe, uttered these words: ‘ Were 
it not only beloved by a Goddess, but even were it a Goddess 
iteelf, it phould now touch the ground with its leafy top.’ Fhus 
he said; and while he was poising his weapon for a side 
stroke, the Deoian oak™ shuddered, and uttered a groan; and 

® Autolycus.}—Ver. 738. He was the father of Anticlea, the mother 
of Ulysses, and was instructed by Mercury in the art of thieving. His 
wife was Metra, whose transformations are here described by the Poet. 

% Tablets as memorials.|—Ver 744. That is, they had inscritied on 
them the grateful thanks of the parties who placed them there to Ceres, 
for having granted their wishes. a 

\ Son af Tricpas.|—Ver.751. Ensicthon was the son of Triopas. 
aie Devian -ak.}]—Ver. 758. Belonging to Ceres. See Hook vi. line 
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at once, its green leaves, and, with them, its acorns, began.to turn 
pale; and the long branches to be moistened with sweat. As 
soon as his impious hand had made an incision in its trunk, the 
blood flowed from the severed bark, no otherwise than, as, at 
the time when the bull, large victim, falls before ‘the altars, 
the blood. pours forth from his divided neck. All were 
amazed, and one of the number attempted to hinder the wicked 
design, and to restrain the cruel axe. The Thessalian eyes 
him, and says, ‘Take the reward of thy pious intentions,’ 
and turns the axe from the tree upon the man, and hews 
off his head; and then hacks at the oak again; when such 
words as these are uttered from the middle of the oak: ‘1, a 
Nymph,” most pleasing to. Ceres, am beneath this wood; I, 
now dying, foretell to thee that the punishment of thy deeds, 
the solace of my daath,.is at hand.’ Spas 
“(He pursued his. wicked design; and, at last, weakened by 
numberless blows, and pulled downward with ropes, the tree 
fell down, and with ita weight levelied a great part of the yood. 
All her sisters, the Dryads, being shocked at the loss of the 
grove and their own, in their grief repaired to Ceres, in black 
array, and. requested the punishment of Erisiethon. She 
assented to their request, and the most beautcous Goddeas, 
with the nodding of her head, shook the fields loaded with 
the heavy crops; and contrived for iim a kind of punishment, 
.amentable, if he had not, for his crimes, been deserving of 
the sympathy of none, namely, to torment him with deadly 
Famine. And since that Goddess could not be approached 
by herself (for the Destinies do not allow Ceres and Famine 
to come together), in such words as these she addressed 
rustic Oreas, one of the mountain Deities: ‘There is an icy - 
region in the extreme part of Scythia, a dreary soil, a land, 
desolate, without corn: and without trees; there dwell drows 
Cold, and Paleness, and Trembling, and famishing Hunger ; 
order her to bury hefself in the breast of this sacrilegious 
wretch. Let no abundance of provisions overcdme_ her ; 


3, Nymph.J]—Ver.771. She was one of the Hamadryads, whdse 
lives terminated with those of the trees which they respectively inhabited. 
% 2n black array.]—Ver. 778. The Romans wore mourning for the 
dead; which seems, in the time of the Republic, to have been black or 
dark blue for either sex. Under the Empire, the men continued to wear 
hlack. but the women wore white. On such occasions all ornaments wera 
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and let her surpass my powers im the contest. And that the 
length of the road may not alarm thee, take my chariot. 
take the dragons, which thou mayst guide aloft with the reins ;’ 
and then she gave them to her. 

“She, borne through the air on the chariot thus granted, 
arrived in Scythia; and, on the top of a steep mountain (they call 
it Caucasus), she unyoked the neck of the dragons, and beheld 
Famine, whom she was seeking, in a stony field, tearing up herbs, 
growing here and there, with her nails and with her teeth, Rough 
was her hair, her eyes hollow, paleness on her face, her lips 
white with seurf,* her jaws rough with rustiness ; her skin hard, 
through which her bowels might be seen; her dry bones were 
projecting beneath her crooked loins; instead’ of a belly, 
there was ony the place for a belly. You would ‘think her 
breast was hanging, and was only supported from the chine’ 
of the back. Leanness had, to appearance, inercased hex joints, 
and the caps of her knees were stiff, and excrescences projected 
from her overgrown ancles. Soon as Oreus beheld her at'a dis- 
tance” (for she did not dare come near her), she delivered the 
commands of the Goddess ; and, staying for so short a time, al- 
though she was at a distance from her, and although she had 
just come thither, still did she seem to feel hunger ; and, turn- 
tng the reins, she drove aloft the dragon’s back to Hemonia, 

“ Famine executes the orders of Ceres (although she is ever 
opposing her operations), and is borne by the winds through 
the air to the assigned abode, and immediately enters the 
bedchamber of the sacrilegious wretch, and embraces him, 
sunk in a deep sleep (for it is night-time), with her two 
wings. She breathes herself into the man, and blows upon 
his jaws, and his breast, and his face; and she scatters hunger 
through his empty veius. And having thus exeented her com- 
inission, she forsakes the fruitful world, and returns to her 
famished abode, her wonted fields. Gentle sleep is still 
soothing” Erisicthon with its balmy wings. In a vision of his 

% With seurf.]—Ver. 802. Clarke gives this translation of * Labra 
incana situ.’ ‘ Her lips very white with nasty stuff’ 

® From the chine.|— Ver. 806. ‘ A spina: tantummodo crate teneri,’ 
is translated by Clarke, ‘ Was only supported by the wattling of her back. 
bone.’ 

91 Is still soothing.}—Ver, 823. Clarke renders the words ‘ Lenis 
aihuc somnus—~Erisicthona pennis mulcebat ;’ ‘ Gentle sleep as yet clapped 
Erisicthon with her wings.’ 
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sleep he craves for food, and moves his jaws to no purpose, 
and tires his teeth grinding upon teeth, and wearies bis throat 
deluded with imaginary food ; and, instead of victuals, he de- 
vours in vain the yielding air. But when sleep is banished, his 
desire for eating 1s outrageous, and holds sway over his craving 
jaws, and his insatiate entrails. And no delay is there ; he calls 
what the sea, what the earth, what the air produces, and com- 
plains of hunger with the tables sct before him, and requires 
food in the midst of food. And what might be enough for 
whole cities, and what might be enough for a whole people, is 
not sufficient foroneman. The more, too, he swallows down into 
his stomach, the more does he desire. And just ag theocean re- 
ceives rivers from the whole earth, and yet is not satiated with 
water, and drifiks up the rivers of distant countries, and as the 
devouring fire never refuses fuel, and burns up beams of wood 
without number, and the greater the quantity that is given to 
it, the more does it crave, and it is the more voracious through 
the very abundance of fuel; so do the jaws of the inipions 
Erisicthon receive all victuals presented, and at the same tim: 
ask for more, In himall food is oxlya ground for more food, 
and there is always room vacant for eating still more, 

“And now, through his appetite, and the voracity of his ca- 
pacious stomach, le had diminished his paternal estate; but 
yet, even then, did his shocking hunger remain undiminished, 
and the craving of his insatiable appetite continued in full vigour, 
At last, after he has swallowed down his estate into his paunch,* 
his daughter alone is remaining, undeserving of him for a 
father; her, too, he sells, pressed by want. Born of » 
noble race, she cannot brook a master ; and stretching out her 
hands, over the neighbouring sea, she says, ‘Deliver me from 
a master, thou who dost possess the prize of my ravished virgi- ° 
nity.’ This prize Neptune had possessed himself of. Te, not 
deapising her prayer, although, the moment before, she has 
been seen by her master in pursuit of her, both alters her form, 
and gives her the appearance of a man, and a habit befitting 
such as catch fish. Looking at her, her master says, ‘O tho. 
manager of the rod, who dost cover the brazen hook, #3 it 
hangs, with tiny morsels, evenso may the sea be smooth for thee, 

%8 Into his paunch.]—Ver 846. Clarke translates ‘ Tandem, demiasa 
in vias 2’ ‘at last, after he had swallowed down all his estate 
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even so may the fish in the water be ever credulous for thee, and 
may they perceive no huok till caught; tell me where she 
is, who this moment was standing upon this shore (for stand. 
ing on the shore I saw her), with her hair dishevelled, and in 
humble garb ; for no further do her footsteps extend.’ She 
perceives that the favour of the God has turned to good pur- 
pose, and, well pleased that she is inquired after of herself, ahe 
replies to him, as he inquires, in these words: ‘Whoeverthou art, 
excuse me, but I have not turned my eyes on any side from this 
water, and, busily employed, I have been attending to my pur- 
suit. And that’ thou mayst the less disbelieve’ me, may the 
God of the sea so aid this employment of mine, no man has 
“been for some time standing on this shore, myself only excepted. 
nbr-hes any woman been standing here.” Her rtlaster believed 
“wher, and, turning his feet to go away, he paced the sands, and, 
‘thus deceived, withdrew. Her own shape was restored to her. 
* But when her father found that his daughter had a body 
capable of being transformed, he often sold the grand-daugh; * 
ter of Triopas to other masters. But she used to escape, some- 
“times as a mare, sometimes as a bird, now as a cow, now as a 
stag ; and so provided a dishonest maintenance for her hungry 
pareut. Yet, after this violence of his distemper had consumed 
all his provision, and had added fresh fuel to his dreadful ma- 
lady : fe himself, with mangling bites, began to tear his own 
limbs, and the miserable wretch used to feed his own body by: 
diminishing it. But why do [ dwell on the instances of others ? 
I, too, O youths,” have a power of often changing my body,’ 
though limited m the number of those changes. For, one while, - 
I appear what I now am, another while I am wreathed as a 
snake ; then as the leader of a herd, I receive strength in my 
horns. In my horns, I say, so long as could. Now, one side 
of my forehead is deprived of ita weapons, as thou seest thy- 
self.” Sighs followed his words. 


EXPLANATION. 
The story of Metra and Erisicthon has no other foundation, in al} pro. 
bability, than the diligent care which she took, as a dutiful daughter, to 





“9 T too, O youths.|—Ver. 880. Acheloiis ig addressing Theseus, Piri- 
tholiz, and Lelex. The words, ‘E’am mihi sepe novandi Corporis, ce) 
Juvenes,’ is rendered by Clarke, * 1 too, gentlemen, have the power of 
*" bane ete 
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support her father, when he had ruined himself by his luxury and extrava- 
gance. She, probably, was a young woman, who, in the hour of need, 
could, in common parlance, ‘turn her hand’ to any useful employment. 
Some, however, suppose that, by her changes are meant the wages she re- 
ceived from those whom she served in the capacity of a slave, and which 
she gave to her father; and it must be remembered that, in ancient 
times, a8 money was scarce, the wages of domestics were often paid 
in kind, Other writers again stiggest, less to the credit of the damsel, 
that her changes denote the price she received for her debancheries. Ovid 
adds, that she married Autolycus, the rohber, who stole the oxen of 
Eurytus. Callinachusalso,inhis Hymn to Ceres, gives the story of Erisicthon 
at length. He was the great. grandfather of Ulysses, and was probably a 
man noted for his infidelity and impiety, as well as_his riotous course of 
lif. The story is probably of Eastern origin, and if a little expanded 
might vie with many of the interesting fictions which we resi iu the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments, 





BOOK THE NINTH. 


FABLE I. 


Detawrea, the daughter of Cineus, having been wooed by several suitors, 
her father gives his consent that she shall marry him who proves to be 
the bravest of them. Her other suitors, having given way to Hercules 
and Achelois, they engage in single combat. Acheloiis, to gain the 
advantage over his rival, transforms himself into various shapes, and, at 
length, into that of a bull. ‘These attempts are in vain, and Hercules 
overcomes him, and breaks off one of his horns, The Nuiads, the daugh- 
ters of Acheloiis, take it up, and fill it with the variety of fruits which 
Autumn affords; on which it obtains the name of the Horn of Plenty. 


Taxseus, the Neptunian hero,' inquires what is the cause of 
his sighing, and of his forehead being mutilated; when thus 
begins the Calydonian river, having his unadorned hair crowned 
with reeds : 

“A mournful task thou art exacting; for who, when over- 
come, is desirous to relate his own battles? yet I will relate 
them in order ; ior was it so disgraceful to be overcome, as it 
is glorious to have engaged ; and a conqucror so mighty affords 
me a great consolation. If, perchance, Deianira,’ by her nanie, 
has at last reached thy ears, once she was a most beautiful, 
maiden, and the envied hope of many a wooer ; together with 
these, when the house of him, whom | desired as my father-in- 
law, was entered by me, I said, ‘Receive me, O son of Par- 
thaon,? for thy son-in-law.’ Alcides, too, said the same ; the 
others yielded to ustwo. He alleged that he was offering to the 


1 The Neptunian hero.]—Ver. 1. Theseus was the grandson of Nep- 
tune, through his father Aigeus. 

2 Deianira.]—Ver. 9. She was the daughter of Cneus, king of 
&tolia, and became the wife of Hercules. 

3 Parthuon.j—-Ver. 12. He was the son of Agenor and Epicaste. 
Homer, however, makes Portheus, and not Parthaon, to have been the 
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damsel both Jupiter as a father-in-law, and the glory of hie la- 
bours; the orders, too, of his step-mother, successfully exe- 
cuted. On the other hand (I thought it disgraceful for a God 
to give way to a mortal, for then he was not a God), I said, 
‘Thou beholdest me, a king of the waters, flowing amid thy 
realms,’ with my winding course ; nor am I some stranger sent 
thee for a son-in-law, from foreign lands, but I shall be one of 
thy people, and a partof thy state. Only let it not be to my 
prejudice, that the royal Juno does not hate me, and that all 
punishment, by labours enjoined, is afar from me. For, since 
thou, Hercules, dost boast thyself born of Alemena for thy 
mother; Jupiter is either thy pretended sire, or thy real 
one through a criminal deed: by the adultery of thy mother 
art thou claiming a father. Choose, then, whether thou wouldst 
rather have Jupiter for thy pretended father, or that thou art 
sprung from him through a disgraceful deed ?” 

“While I was saying such things as these, for some time he 
looked at me with a scowling eye, and did not very success- 
fully check his inflamed wrath; and he returned me just as 
many words as these: ‘ My right hand is better than my tongue. 
If only I do’ but prevail in fighting, do thou get the better in 
talking;’ and then he fierccly attacked me. 1 was ashamed, after 
having so lately spoken big words, to yield, I threw on one 
side my green garment from off my body, and opposed my 
arms ¢o Ais, and I held my hands bent inwards,’ from before 
my breast, on their guard, and I prepared my limbs for the 
combat. He sprinkled me with dust, taken up in the hollow of 
his hands, and, in his turn, grew yellow with the casting of 
yellow sand® wpon himself. And at onc moment he aimed at my 
neck, at another my legs, as they shifted about, or you would 
suppose he was aiming a¢ them ; and he assaulted me on every 
side. My bulk defended me, and I was attacked in vain; no 


« Amid thy realms.]—Ver. 18. The .river Acheloiis flowed between 
&tolia and Acarnania. 

5 Bent inwards.]—Ver. 33. ‘ Varus,’ which we here translate ‘ben? 
inwards,’ according to some authorities, means ‘ bent outwards.’ 

® Casting of yellow sand.|—Ver. 35. Tt was the custom of wrestlers, 
after they had anointed the body with ‘ ceroma’ or wrestler’s oil, in order 
to render the body supple and pliant, to sprinkle the body with sand, or dust, 
to enable the antagonist to take a firm hold. It was, however, consi 
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otherwise than a mole, which the waves teat against with loud 
hoige : it remains unshaken, and by its own weight is secure. 

“We retire a little, and then again we rush together in cou- 
flict, and we stand firm, determined not to yield; foot, tov, 
is joined to foot; and then I, bendixg forward full with 
my breast, press upon his fingers with my fingers, and 
his forehead with my forehead. In no different manner have I 
beheld the strong bulls engage, when the most beauteous mate’ 
in all the pasture is sought as the reward of the combat; the 
herds look on and tremble, uncertain which the mastery of: so 
great a domain awaits. Thrice without effect did Alcides at- 
tempt to hurl away from hira my breast, as it bore hard 
against him ; the fourth time, he shook’ off my hold, and loos- 
ened my arms clasped around him; and, striking me with his - 
hand, ({ am resolved to confess the truth) he turned me quite 
round, and clung, a mighty load, to my back. If any credit 
ts to be given me, (and, indeed, no glory is sought by me 
through an untruc narration) I seemed to myself as though 
weighed down with a mountain placed upon me. Yet, with 
great difficulty, I disengaged my arms streaming with much 
“perapiration, and, with great exertion, I unlocked his firm 
grasp from my body. He pressed on me as I panted for 
breath, and prevented me from recovering my strength, and 
then seized hold of my neck. Then, at last, was the earth 
pressed by my knee, and with my mouth I bit the sand. Inferior 
1 strength, I had recourse to my arts,® and transformed into a 
long serpent, I escaped from the hero. 

“After T had twisted my body into winding folds, and darted 
my forked tongue with dreadful hissings, the Tirynthian 
laughed, and deriding my arts, he said, ‘It was the labour of 
my cradle to conquer serpents ;° and although, Acheloiis, thou 
shouldst excel other snakes, how large a part wilt thou, but 
one serpent, be of the Lernean Echidna? By her very wounds 
was she multiplied, and ndét one head of her hundred in num- 


™ Most beauteous mate.]—Ver. 47. Clarke translates ‘ nitidissima 
-: Conjux,’ ‘ the neatest cow.’ i 
34 8 Recourse to my arts.|—Ver. 62. ‘ Deverior ad artes,’ is rendered by 
“Clarke, ‘ I fly 1o my tricks.’ 
* To conquer serpents.]—Ver. 67. Hercules, while an infant'in his 
cradle, was said to have strangled two serpents, which Juno sent for the 
purpose of destroving bir 
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ber” was cut off y me without danger ¢o mysel/'; but rather ac 
that her neck became stronger, with two successors ¢o the former 
head. Yet her I subdued, branching with serpents springing 
from each wound, and growing stronger by her disasters ; and, 
so subdued, I slew her. What canst thou think will become 
of thee, who, changed into a fictitious ‘serpent, art wielding 
arma that belong to another, and whom a form, obtained.as a 
favour, is now disguising?” Thus he spoke; and he planted 
the grip of his fingers on the upper part of my neck. I was 
tortured, just as though my throat was squeezed with pincers ; 
and I struggled hard to disengage my jaws from his fingers. 
“Thus vanquished, too, there still remained for me. my third 
forra, thatof a furious bull; with my limbs changed into those of 
a bull [renewed the fight. He threw his arms over my brawny 
neck, on the left side, and, dragging at me, followed me in my 
onward course; and seizing my horna, he fastened them in the 
hard ground, and felled me upon the deep sand. Andthatwas not 
enough ; while his relentless right hand was holding wy stub- 


born horn, he broke it, and tore it away from my mutilated ‘ 
forehead. This, heaped with fruit and odoriferous flowers, the - 


Naiads have consecrated, and the bounteous Goddess, Plenty, is 
enriched by my horn.” Thus he said; but a Nymph, girt 
up after the manner of Diana, one of his handmaids, with her 
hair hanging loose on either side, came in, and brought the 
whole of the produce of Autumn in the most plentiful horn, 
and choice fruit for a second course. 

Day comes on, and the rising sun striking the tops of the 
hills, the young men depart; nor do they stay till the stream has 
quiet restored to it, and a smooth course, and ¢i// the troubled 
waters subside, Acheloiis conceals his rustic features, and his 
mutilated horn, in the midst of the waves; vet the loss of 
this honour, taken from him, aloxe affects him; in other 
reapects, he is unhurt. The injury, too, which has befallen 
his head, is zow concealed with willow branches, or with 
reeds placed upon it. 


0 Hundred in number.]—Ver. 71. The number of heads of the Hydra 
varies in the accounts given by different writers. Seven, nine, fifty, and 
a hundred are the numbers mentioned. This, however, is not surprising, 
ws we are told that where one was cut off, two sprang up in their place, 
until Hercules, to prevent such consequences, adopted the precaution of 
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EXPLANATION. 


The river Acheloiis, which ran between Acarnania and Aitolia, often 
did cousiderable damage to those countries by its inundations, and, at the 
same time, by confounding or sweeping away the limits which separated 
those nations, it engaged them in continual warfare with each other. Her- 
cules, who seems really to have been a herson of great scientific skill, 
which he was ever ready to employ for the service of his fellow men, raised 
banks to it, and made its course so uniforin and straight, that he was the 
means of establishing perpetual peace between these adjoming nations. 

The early authors who recorded these events have narrated them under 
a thick and almost impenetrable veil of fiction. ‘hey say that Hercules 
engaged in combat with the God of that river, who immediately trans- 
formed himself into a serpent, by which was probably meant merely the 
serpentine windings of its course. Next they say, that the God changed 
himself into a bull, under whioh allegorical form they refer to the rapid and 
impetuous overflowing of its banks, ever rushing onwards, bearing down 
everything in its course, and leaving traces of its ravages throughout the 
countryin its vicinity. ‘his mode of description the more readily occurred 
to them in the case of Acheloiis, as from the roaring noise which they often 
make in their course, rivers in general were frequently represented under 
the figure of a bull, and, of course, as wearing horns, the great instruments 
of the havoc which they created. 

It was said, then, that Hercules at length overcame this bull, and broke off 
‘one of his horns; by which was meant, according to Strabo, that he brought 
both the branches of the river into one channel. Again, this horn became 
the torn of Plenty in that region; or, in other words, being withdrawn 
from its bed, the river left a large track of very fertile ground for agricul. 
tural purposes. As to the Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty of the heathen 
Mythology, there is some variation in the accounts respecting it. Some 
writers say that by it was meant the horn of the goat Amalthea, which 
suckled Jupiter, and that the Nymphs gave it to Acheloiis, who again gave it 
in exchange for that of which Hercules afterwards deprived him. Deianira, 
having given her hand to Iercules, as the recompense of the important 
services which he had rendered to her father, Wucus, it was fabled that she 
had been promised to Acheloiis, who was vanquished by his rival; and on 
this foundation was built the superstructure of the famous combat which 
the Poet here describes. After having remained for some time at the court 
of his father-in-law, Hercules was obliged to leave it, in consequence of hay 
mg Bined the son of Arclitritilus, who was the cupbearer of that prince. 
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FABLE LL. 


Aercotes, returning with Deianira, as the prize of his victory, entruste 
her to the Centaur Nessus, to carry her over the river Evenus. Nessus 
seizes the opportunity of Hercules being on the other side of the river, 
and attempts to carry her off; on which Hercules, perceiving his 
design, shoots him with an arrow, and thus prevents its execution, The 
Centaur, when expiring, in order to gratify his revenge, gives Deianira 
his tunic dipped in his blood, assuring her that it contains an effectual 
charm against all infidelity on the part of -her husband. Afterwards, 
on hearing that Hercules is in love with Iole, Deianira sends him the 
tunic, that it may have the supposed effect. As soon as he puts it on, 
he is affected with excruciating torments, and is seized with such 
violent fits of madness, that he throws Lychas, the bearer of the 
garment, into the sea, where he is changed into a rock. Hercules, 
then, in obedience to a response of the oracle, which he consults, 
prepares a funeral pile, and laying himself upon it, his friend Phi- 
loctctes applies the torch to it, on which the hero, having firet recounted 
his labours, expires in the flames. After his body is consumed, Jupiter 
aoa him to the heavens, and he is placed in the number of the 

ods. 


Br a passion for this same maiden proved fatal to thee, fierce 
Nessus," pierced through the back with a swift arrow. For 
the son of Jupiter, as he was returning to his native city with 
his new-snade wife, had vow come to the rapid waters of the river 
Eyeuus.” ‘The stream was swollen to a greater extent than 
usual with the winter rains, and was full of whirlpools, and 
impassable. Nessus came up to him, regardless of himself, 
but feeling anxiety for his wife, both strong of limb,” and ' 
well acquainted with the fords, and said, « Aleides, she shall 
be landed on yonder bank through my services, do thou employ 
thy strength in swimming ;” and the Aonian hero entrusted to 
Nessus the Calydonian damsel full of alarm, and pale with 
apprehension; and equally dreading both the river and Nessus 
hunself. Immediately, just as he was, loaded both with his 
quiver and the spoil of the lion, (for he had thrown his club 
and his crooked bow to the opposite side), he said, “Since® 
1 have undertaken it, the stream must be passed.” 





Ne Neasus.]—Ver, 101. He was one of the Centaurs which were begotten 
vy Izion on the cloud sent by Jupiter, under the form of Juno. 

8 Kvenus,.J—Ver. 104. This was a river of Etolia, which was also 
called by the name of § Lycormas.’ 


13 Strong of limb.]--Ver. 108. ‘ Membrisque valens,’ is rendered by 
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And he does not hesitate; nor does he seek out where the 
stream is the smoothest, and he spurns to be, borne over by 
the complianee of the river.- And now having reached the 
bank, and as‘he is taking up the bow which he had thrown 
over, he recognizes the voice of his wife; and-as Nessus is 
preparing to Tob him of what he has entrusted to his care, he 
eries out, ‘“‘ Whither, thou ravisher, does thy vain confidence 
in'thy feet hurry thee? to thee am I speaking, Nessus, thou 
two-shaped monster. Listen; and do not carry off my pro- 
perty. If no regard for myself influences thee, still the wheel 
of thy father" might have restrained thee from forbidden. em- 
braces, Thou shall not escape, however, although thou dost 
confide’'in thy powers of a horse; with a wound, and not 
with my feet, will I overtake thee.” These last words he con- 
firms by deeds, and pierces" him ait the back, as he is 
flying, with an arrow discharged at him. The barbed steel stands 

out'from his breast; soon as it is wrenched out, the blood 
shes forth from both wounds, mingled with the venom of 

e Lerneean poison. Nessus takes it out, and says to himself, 
“ And yet I shall not die unrevenged;”’ and gives his garment, 
dyed in the warm blood, as a present to her whom he is car- 
rying off, as though an incentive to love. 

Long was the space of intervening time, and the feats of 
the mighty Hercules and the hatred of his step-mother had 
filled the earth. Returning victorious from Cchalia; he is 
preparing a sacrifice which he had vowed to Censean Jupiter,'* 
when tattling Rumour (who takes pleasure in adding falae 
things to the truth, and from a very little beginning, swells to a 
great bulk by her lies) runs before to thy ears, Deianira, to the 
effect that the son of Amphitryon is seized with a passion 
for Tole. As she loves him, she believes it ; and being alarmed 
with the report of this new amour, at first she indulges in 


“4 Wheel of thy father.}—Ver. 124. He alludes to the punishment of 
elxion, the father of Nessus, who was fastened to a revolving wheel in the 
Infernai Regions, as a punishment for his attempt on the chastity of Juno. 
15 Thou dost confide.|—Ver. 125. ‘ Quamvis ope fidis equind,’ is 
translated by Clarke, ‘ Although thou trustest to the help of thy horse 
art,” , 
pe Cenaan Jupiter.|—Ver. 136. Jupiter was called Cenman, froi 
Cenzum, a promontory of Eubcea, where Hercules, after having taken 
the town of @chalia, built an altar in tonour of Jupiter. Hercules slew 
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tears, and in her misery gives vent to her grief in weeping. 
Soon, however, she says, “But why do I weep? My rival 
will be delighted withthese tears; and since she is coming I must 
make haste, and some contrivance must be resolved on while 
it 18 still possible, and while, as yet, another. has not taken 
possession of my bed. Shall I complain, or shall I be silent? 
Shall I return to Calydon, or shall I stay here? Shall I 
depart from this abode? or, if nothing more, shall 1 oppose 
their entrance? What if, O Meleager, remembcring that I 
am thy sister, I resolve on a desperate deed, and testify, by 
murdering. my- rival, how much, injury and a woman’s grief 
can effect ?”” ; 
-Her mind wavers, amid various resolves. Before them all, 
she prefers to send the garment dyed in'the blood of Nessus, 
to restore atrength to his declinifig love. Not knowing herself 
what she is giving, she delivers the cause of her own sor- 
rows to the unsuspecting Lichas,” and bids him, in gentle 
words, to deliver this’ most fatal gift toher husband. In his 
ignorance, the hero receives it, and places upon his shoulders 
the venom of the Lernwan Echidna. He is placing frankin- 
cense on the rising flames, and is offering the words of 
prayer, and pouring wine from the bowl upon the marble 
altars. The virulence of the bane waxes warm, and, melted by 
the flames, it runs, widely diffused over the limbs of Hercules.’ 
So long as he is able, he suppresses his groans with hig’ . 
wonted fortitude. After his endurance is overcome by his” ” 
anguish, he pushes down the altars, and fills the woody 
(Rta with his cries. There is no further delay; he attempts 
to tear off the deadly garment ; dut where it is torn off, it 
tears away the skin, and, shocking to relate, it either sticks to 
his limbs, being tried in vain to be pulled off, or it lays bare his 
‘mangled limbs, and his huge bones. The blood itself hisses, 
just as when a red hot plate of mefal is dipped in cold waters 
and it boila with the burning poison. There is no limit’ to his 
misery ; the devouring flames prey upon his entrails, and ft 
livid perspiration flows from his whole body ; his “half-burnt 
sinews also crack ; and his marrow being now dissolved by the 
subtle poison, lifting his hands towards the stars of heaven, 


1 Lichas.)—Ver. 155. This was the attendant of Hercules, whom he 
coed tn Tintaatea far the garment which he need tn wear while performing 
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he exelaims, ‘Daughter of Saturn, satiate thyself with my 
anguish ; satiate thyself, and look down from on high, O eruel 
Goddess, at this my destruction, and glut thy relentless heart. 
Or, if Lam to be pitied even by an enemy (for an enemy I 
am to thee), take away a life insupportable through these 
dreadful agonies, hateful, too, to myself, and only destined to 
trouble. Death will be a gain tome. It becomes a step- 
mother to grant such a favour. 

«And was it for this that ¥ subdued Busiris, who polluted the 
temples of the Gods with the blood of strangers? And did I 
for this, withdraw from the savage Anteus'® the support given 
him by his mother? Did neither the triple shape of the 
Tberian shepherd,” nor thy triple form, O Cerberus, alarm 
me? And did you, my hands, seize the horns of the mighty 
bull? Does Elis, too, possess the result of your labours, and 
the Stymphalian waters, and the Parthenian® grove as well ? 
By your valour was it that the belt, inlaid with the gold of 
Thermodon,” was gained, the apples too, guarded in vain by 
the wakeful dragon? And could neither the Centaurs resist 
me, nor yet the boar, the ravager of Arcadia? And was ‘it not 
of no avail to the Hydra to grow through ifs own loss, and 
to recover double strength? And what besides? When I 
beheld the Thracian steeds fattened with human blood, and the 
mangers filled with mangled bodies, did I throw them down 
when ¢hus beheld, and slay both the master and the horses them- 
selves? And does the carcass of the Nemean lion lie crushed 
by these arms? With this neck did I support the heavens ?” 


8 The savaye Antaus.J—Ver. 183. He alludes to the fresn strength 
which the giant Antaus gained each time he touched the earth. ‘ 

19 Iberian shepherd.]—Ver. 184. Allusion is here made to Geryon, 
who had three bodies, and whom Hercules slew, and then carried away 
his herds. It has been suggested that the story of his triple form originated 
ia the fact that he and his two brothers rcigned amicably in conjunction 
over some portion of Spain, or the islands adjoining to it. 

e ™ Parthenian.|—Ver. 188. A part of Arcadia was so called from Par. 
thenium, a mountain which divided it from Argolis; there was also, ac- 
cording to Pliny the Elder, a town of the same name in Arcadia, 

21 Gold of Thermodon.]—Ver. 189. The Thermodon was a river of 
Scythia, near which the Amazons were said to dwell. Eurystheus or- 
dered Hercules to bring to him the belt of Hippolyta, the queen of the 
Amazons. 

2 Support the heavens.|—Ver. 198. Atlas, king of Mauritania, waa 

ee wes, 
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The unrelenting wife of Jupiter™ was weary of conmanding, 
but I was still unwearied with doing. But now a new cala- 
mity is come upon me, to which resistance can be made neither 
+ by valour, nor by weapons, nor by arms. A consuming flame 
is pervading the inmost recesses of my lungs, and is preying 
on all my limbs. But Eurystheus.séz/? survives. And aré 
there,” says he, “‘any who can believe that the Deitics exist ?” 
And then, racked with pain, he ranges along the lofty Gta, 
no otherwise than if a tiger should chance to carry the hunt- 
ing spears fixed in his body, and the perpetrator of the deed 
should be taking to flight. Often might you have beheld him 
uttering groans, often shrieking aloud, often striving to tear 
away the whole of his garments, and levelling trees, and vent- 
ing his fury against mountains, or stretching out his arms to- 
wards the heaven of his father. Lo! he espies Lichas, trembling 
and lying concealed in a hollow rock, and, as his pain has’ 
summoned together all his fury, he says, “ Didst thou, Lichas, 
bring this fatal present; and shalt thou be the cause of my 
death?’ He trembles, and turning pale, is alarmed, and ti- 
morously utters some words of excuse. As he is speaking, and 
endeavouring to clasp his knees with his hands, Alcides seizes 
hold of him, and whirlinghimround three or fourtimes, he hurls 
him into the Euboean waves, with greater force than if sent from 
an engine of war. As he soars aloft in the aerial breeze he grows 
hard; and as they say that showers frecze with the cold winds, 
and that thence snow is formed, and that from the snow, 
revolving in its descent, the soft body is compressed, and is then 
made round in many a hailstone,“‘ so have former ages de- 
clared, that, hurled through the air by the strong arms og 
Hercules, and bereft of blood through fear, and having na 
moisture left inhim, he wastransformed ito hard stone. Evento 
* this day, in the Eubocan sea, a small rock projectsto a height, and 


relieved him for a time, when he partook of his hospitality. It has been, 
suggested that the meaning of this story is, that Hercules learned the study 
of astronomy from Atlas. , 

3 Wife of Jupiter.|—Ver.199. Juno gave her commands to Hers 
cules through Eurystheus, the son of Sthenelus, king of Mycenw, who im. 
posed upon him his various labours. 

34 Many a hailstone.|—Ver, 222. Ovid here seems to think that snow is 
an intermediate state between rain ard hail, and that hail is formed by the 
ranid motion af the cnaw ae it falls. 
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retains the traces of the human form. This, the sailors are afraid 
to tread upon, as though it could feel it ; and they call it Lichas. 
But thou, the famous, offspring of Jupiter, having cut down 
trees which lofty (Eta bore, and having raised them for a pile, « 
dost order the son of Pceas* to take the bow and the capacious 
quiver, and the arrows which are again to visit” the Trojan 
realms ; by whose assistance flames are put bencath the pile ; 
and while the structure is being seized by the’ devouring fires, 
thou dost cover the summit of the heap of wood with the skin 
of the Nemean dion, and dost lie down with thy neck resting ¢n 
thy club, with no other countenance than if thou art lying as @ 
guest crowned with garlands, amid the full cups of wine. 
And now, the flames, prevailing and spreading on every side, 
toared,”” and reached the limbs ¢hus undismayed, and him who 
despised them. ‘The Gods were alarmed. for this protector of 
the earth ;* Saturnian Jupiter (for he perceived it) thus ad- 
‘Atéased them with joyful voice : “This fear of yours is my own 
delight, O ye Gods of heaven, and, with all my heart, I ladly 
congratulate myself that I am called the governor and the father 
of a grateful people, and that my progeny, too, is secure in 
your esteem. For, although this concern is given in return for 
is mighty exploits, stil? [ myself am obliged. dy it. But, how- 
ever, - that your affectionate breasts may not be alarmed with 
vain fears, despise these flames of (Eta. He who has ;coné 
quered all things, shall conquer the fires which you behold ;. 
nor shall he be sensible of the potency of the flame, but in the 
part of him which he derived trom his mother. That part of 
him, which he derived from me, is immortal, and exempt and 
secure from death, and to be subdued by no flames. This, too, 
when disengaged from earth, I will receive into the celestial 
regions, and I trust that this act of mine will be agreeable to all 
the Deities. Yet if any one, if any one, I say, perchance should 


% The son of Pecas.|\—Ver. 233. Philoctetes was the son of Poras. 

26 Again to visié.]—Ver. 232. It was decreed by the destinies that 
Troy should not be taken, unless the bow and arrows of Hercules were pre- 
sent; for which reason it was necessary to send for Philoctetes, who was’ 
the possessor of them. "Troy had already seen them, when Hercules pue 
nished Laomedon, its king, for his perfidious conduct., 

* Roared.J—Ver. 239.‘ Diffusa sonabat—flamma’ is translated by 
Clarke, ‘ The flame, being sed on all sides, rattled.’ 
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grieve at Hercules being a Divinity, and should be unwilli:'g that 
this honour should be conferred on him; still he shall know 
that he deserves it to be bestowed on ‘him, ‘and even agairst his 
will, shall approve of it.” 

To this the Gods assented ; his royal spouse, too, seemed to 
bear the rest of his remarks with no discontented air, but ont 
the last words with a countenance of discontent, and to take it 
amiss that she was so plainly pointed at. In the mean’ time, 
whatever was liable to be destroyed by flame, Mulciber con- 
sumed; and the figure of Hercules remained, not to be recog- 
nized; nor did he have anything derived from the form of his 
mother, and he only retained the traces of immortal Jupite. 
And as when a serpent revived, by throwing off old age with 
his slough, is wont to be instinct with fresh life,and to glisten 
in his new-made scales ; so, when the ‘Tirynthian hero has put 
off his mortal limbs, he flourishes in his more ethereal part, » 
and begins to appear more majestic, and to become venerable 

‘in his august dignity. Him the omnipotent Father, taking up 
» among ebcircling clouds, beara aloft amid the ansilagad stars,. 
in his chariot drawn by is four steeds. 


EXPLANATION. 


Hercules, leaving the court of Calydon with his wife, proceeded on the 
toad to the city of Trachyn, in Thessaly, to atone for the accidental death. 
of Eunomus, and to be absolved from it by Ceyx, who was the king of 
that territory. Being obliged to cross the river Evenus, which had over~ 
flawed its banks, the adventure happened with the Centaur Nessus, which 
the Poet has here related. We learn from other writers, that after Nessus 
had expired, he was buried on Mount Taphiusa; and Strabo informs us, 
that his tomb (in which, probably, the ashes of other Centaurs were depo- 
sited) sent forth so offensive a smell, that the Locrians, who were the 
intabitants of the adjacent country, were surnamed the ‘ Ozolz,’ that is, 
the ‘ill-smelling,’ or ‘stinking,’ Locrians. Although the river Evenus lay 
in the road between Calydon and Trachyn, still it did not run through the 
middle of the latter city, as some authors have supposed ; for in such case 
Hercules would have been more likely to have passed it by the aid of a 
bridge or of a boat, than to have recourse to the assistanee of the Centaur 
Nessus, and to have availed himself of his acquaintayce with the fords of 
the stream. 

Hercules, in lapse of time, becoming tired of De‘anira, by whom he had 
one son, named Hyllus, fell in love with lole, the daughter of Eurytus; 
and that prince, refusing to give her to him, he made war upon Cichalia, andy. 
having slain Eurytus, he bore off his daughter. .Upon bis return from that exe 
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of his passion for Tole, sent him either a philtre or love potion, which un- 
iutentionally caused his deata, or else a tunic smeared on the inside with a 
certain kind of pitch, found near Babylon, which, when thoroughly warmed, 
stuck fast to his skin ; and this it is, most probably, which has been termed 
by poets and historians, the tunic. of Nessus. It seems, however, pretty 
elear that Hercules fell into a languishing distemper, without any hopes of 
recovery, and, probably, in a fit of madness, he threw Lychas into the sea, 
which circumstance was made by the poets to account for the existence 
there of a rock known by that name. 

Proceeding afterwards to Trachyn, he caused Deiinira to hang herself in 
despair; and, having consulted the oracle concerning his distemper, he was 
ordered to go with his friends to Mount Gta, and there to raise a funeral pile. 
He understood the fatal ans and immediately prepared to execute its 
commands, When the pile ady, Wereules ascended it, and laid him- 
self down with an air of resignation, on which Philoctetes kindled the 
fire, which consumed him, Some, however, of the ancient authors say, 
with more probability, that Hercutes died at ‘Trachyn, and that his corpse 
was burned on Mount Eta. His apotheosis commenced at the ceremonial 
-of his funeral, and, from the moment of his death, he was worshipped as a 
Demigod. , Diodorus Siculus says that it was Iolus whe first introduced 
this worship. It was also said that, as soon as Philoctetes had applied fire 
to the pile, it thundered, and the tightnings descending from heaven im- 
mediately, consumed Hercules. A tomb was raised for him on Mount 
ta, with an altar, upon which a bull, a wild boar, and a he-goat were 
yearly sacrificed in his honour, at the time of his festival. The Thebans, 
and, after them, the other people of Greece, soon followed the example of 
the Trachinians, and temples and altars were raised to him in various 
places, where he was honoured as a Demigod, 









FABLE TT. 


suno, to be revenged on Alemena for ler amour with Jupiter, desires 
Lithyia, the Goddess who presides over births, wot to assist her on the 
occasion of the birth of Hereules. Lucina complies with her request, 
and places herself on an altar at the gate of Alemena’s abode, where, 
by a magic spell, she increases her pains and impedes her delivery. 
Galanthis, one of her maids, sceimg the Goddess at the door, imagines 
that she may possibly exercise some had influence on her mistress’s 
labour, and, to make her retire, declares that Alemena is already de- 
livered. Upon Ilithyia withdrawing, Alemena’s pains are assuaged, and 
Hercules is born. » The Goddess, to punish Galanthis for her officious- 
ness, transforms her into a weazel, a creature which was supposed te 
bring forth its young through its mouth. ? 








Arias was sensible” of this burden. Nor, as yet, had Eurys- 
theus, the son of Sthenelus, laid aside his wrath against Her- 
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ecules; and, in his fury, he vented his hatred for the father 
against his offspring. But the Argive Alemena, disquieted with 
prolonged anxicties for her son, has Tole, to whom to dis- 
close the complaints of her old age, to whom to relate the 
achievements of her son attested by aé/ the world, or to whom 
to tell her own misfortunes. At the command of Hercules, 
Hyllus had received her both into his bed and his affections, 
and had filled her womb with a noble offspring. To her, thus 
Alemena began her story :— 

“May the Gods be propitious to thee at least; and may 
they shorten the tedious hours, at the hour when, having ac- 
complished thy time, thou shalt be invoking Nithyia,” who pre- 
sides over the trembling parturient women; her whom the 
influence of Juno rendered inexorable to myself. For, when 
now the natal hour of Hercules, destined for so many toils, 
was at hand, and the tenth sign of the Zodiac was laden with 
the great luminary, the heavy weight was extending my womb ; 
and that which I bore was so great, that you might easily pro- 
nounce Jupiter to be the father of the concealed burden. «And 
now I was no longer able to endure my labours: even now, 
too, as Tam speaking, a cold shudder seizes my limbs, and a 
part of my pain is the remembrance of it. Tormented for seven 
nights, and during as many days, tired out with misery, and ex- 
tending my arms towards heaven, with loud cries I used to invoke 
Lucina and the two Nixi." She caine, indeed, but corrupted 
beforehand, and she had the intention to give my life to the 
vengeful Juno. And when she heard my groana, she seated 
herself upon that altar before the door, and pressing her left 
knee with her right knee, her fingers being jomed together .in 
form of acomb,” she retarded my delivery; she uttered charms, 





® Hithyia.|-Ver. 283. This Goddess is said hy some to have been 
the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, while other writers consider her to have 
been the same either with Diana, or Juno Lucina. 

31 The two Nixi.j—Ver. 294. Festus says, ‘ the three statues in the 
Capitol, before the shrine of Minerva, were called the Gods Nixii.’ No- 
thing whatever is known of these Gods, who appear to ‘have been obste- 
trical Divinities. It has been suggested, as there were three of them, that 
the reading should be, not ‘ Nixosque pares,’ but * Nixosque Lares,’ ‘ and 
the Lares the Nixi.’ 

2 Form of a comb.)—Ver. 299. This charm probably was suggestive of 
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toa, in a low voice; and those charms impeded the birth now 
begun. I struggled hard, and, in my frenzy, I vainly ut- 
tered reproachea against the ungrateful Jupiter, and I desired 
to die, and complained in words that would have moved even 
the hard stones. The Cadmeian matrons attended me, and 
offered up vows, and encouraged me in my pains. , 
“There was present one of my hand-maids of the lower class 
of people, Galanthis by name, with yellow hair, and active in 
the exceution of my orders; one beloved for her good services: 
She perceived that something unusual was being done by 
the resentful Juno; and, while she was often going in and out . 
of the door, she saw the Goddess, sitting upon the altar, and 
supporting her arms upon her knees, linked by the fingers ; and 
then. she said, ‘ Whoever thou art, conEaoaie my mistress ; 
‘the Argive Alemena is delivered, and, having brought forth, 
she has gained her wishes.” The Goddess who presides™ over 
pregnancy leaped up, and, struck with surprise, loosened her 
Joined hands. 1, myself, on the loosening of those bonds, 
was delivered. The story is, that Galanthis laughed, upon de- 
ceiving the Divinity. The cruel Goddess dragged her ae 
thus laughing and seized by her very hair, and she hindere 
her as she attempted to raise her body from the earth, and 
changed her arms into fore feet. x : 
“Her former activity s/i// remains, and her back has not lost. 
its colour; but her shape is different from her former one. 
Because she had assisted me in labour by a lying mouth, she 
brings forth from the mouth,” and, just as before, she frequents 
my house.” 








the other, instead of yielding for the passage of the infant. Tiny the 
Elder informs us how parturition may be impeded by the use of charms. 

S Something unusual.|—Ver. 309. ‘ Nescio quid.’ This very indefi- 
nite phrase is repeatedly used- by Ovid; and in such cases, it expresses 
either actual donbt or uncertainty, as in the present instance; or it is 
used to denote something remarkable or indescribable, or to show that a 
thing is insignificant, mean, and contemptible. 

38” Goddess who presides. |—Ver. 315. ‘This was flithyia, or Lucia, who 
was acting as the emissary of Juno. 

3. From the mouth.j—Ver. 323, This’ notion is supposed to have heen 
wed on the fact of the weasel (like many other auimals) carrying ber 
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EXPLANATION. ‘ 

Accprding to Diodorus Siculus and Apolledorus, Arzphitryon was the, 
aon of Alceus, the son of Perseus, and his wife, Alemena, was the daughter 
of Electryon, also the son of Perseus; and thus they were cousins. When 
théir imarriage was about to take place, an unforeseen accident prevented 
it. Electryon, who was king of Mycenz, being obliged to revenge the © 
death of his children, whom the sons of Taphius, king of the Teleboans, 
had killed in combat, returned victorious, and brought back with him his 


. flocks, which he had recovered from Taphius. Amphitryon, who went 


ta meet his uncle, to congratulate him upon the success of his expe. 
dition, throwing his club at a cow, which happened to stray from the 
herd, unfortunately killed him, This accidental homicide lost him. the 
Kingdom of Mycenz, which was to haye formed the dower of Alomena, 
Sthenelus, the brother of Electryon, taking advantage of the public in- 
dignation, which was the result of the accident, drove Amphitryon out 
of the country of Argos, and made himeelf master of his brother’s du- 


- minions, which he left, at his death, to his son Eurystheus, the inveterate 


persecutor of Hercules, 7 

Amphitryon, obliged to retire to Thebes, was there absolved by Creon ; 
but when, aa he thought, he was about to receive the hand of Alcmena, 
who accompanied him to the court of that prince, she, declared that, 
not being satisfied with the revenge which her father had taken on the 
Teleboans, she would consent to be the prize of him who would undertake 
to declare war against them. Amphitryon accepted these conditions, and, 
forming an alliance with Creon, Cephalus, and some other princes, made 
a descent upon the islands which the enemy possessed, and, making 
himself mastet of them, bestowed ove of them on his ally, Cephalus, 

It was during this war that Hercules came into the world ; and whether ‘ 
Amphitryon had secretly consummated his marriage before his departure, 
or whether he had returned privately to Thebes, or to Tirynthus, where 
Hercules was said to have been born, it was published, that J upiter, to dee 
ceive Alcmena, had taken the form of her husband, and was the father of the -. 
infant Hercules, 4f this is not the true explanation of the story, it may 
have been invented to conceal some intrigue in which Alemena was detected; 
or, in process of time, to account for the extraordinary strength and valour 
of Hercules, it may have been said that Jupiter, and not Amphitryon, was 
the father of ‘Hercules. Indeed, we find Seneca, in one of his. Tragedies, 
putting these words into the mouth of Hercules :—‘ Whether all that has 


* been. said upon this subject be held as undoubted truth, or whether it 


proves to be but a fable, and that my father was, after all, in reality, but a - 
mortal; my mother’s fault is sufficiently effaced by my valour, and I have 
merit sufficient to have had Jupiter for my father.’ The more readily, 
perhaps, to account for the transcendent strength and prowess of Hercules, 
the story was invented, that Jupiter made the night on which he was re- 
ceived by Alcmena under the form of Amphitryon, as long as three, or, 
according to Plautus, Hvginus, and Seneca, nineruehts. Some writers say 
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With respect to the metamorphosis. of Galanthis, it is but a little epe 
sode here introduced by Ovid, to give greater plausibility to the other part 
af the story. It most probably originated in the resemblance of the names 
of that slave to that of the weazel, which the Greeks called yaAy. Hilian, 
indeed, tells us that the Thebans paid honour to that animal, because it 
had helped Alcmena in her labour. The more ancient poets also adieu, 
that Juno retarded the birth of Hercules till the mother of Eurystheus was 
delivered, which was the cause of his being the subject of that Ling; 
though others state that this came to pass by the command of the oracle of 
Delphi. This king of Mycenaz having ordered bim to rid Greece of the nu- 
Merous robbers and wild beasts that infestcd it, it is most probable that, as 
we learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he performed this service at 
the head of the troops of Eurystheus. If this is the case, the persecutions 
which the poets have ascribed to the jealousy of Juno, really originated 
either in the policy or the jealousy of the court of Mycenw. 

As Ovid has here cursorily taken notice of the labours of Hercules, we 
may observe, that it is very probable that his history is embellished with 
the pretended adventures of many persons who hore his name, and, per- 
haps, with those of others besides. Cicero, in his ‘Treatise on the Nas 
ture of the Gods,’ mentions six persons who bore the name of Iereules ; 
and possibly, after a minute examination, a much greater number might 
be reckoned, many nations of antiquity having given the name to such 
great men of their own as had rendered themselves famous by their 
actions. Thus, we find one in Egypt in the time of Osiris, in Phunicia, 
among the Gauls, in Spain, and in other countries. Confining ourselves to 
the Grecian Hercules, surnamed Alcides, we find that his exploits have 
generally been sung of by tle pocts, under the name of the Twelve 
Labours; but, on entering into the detail of them, we find them much 
more numerous. Killing some serpents in his youth, it was published, not 
only that he had done so, but that they had been sent by Juno for the 
purpose of destroying him. The forest of Nemea serving as a retreat for 
& great number of lions that ravaged the country, Hercules hunted them, 
and, killing the most furious of them, always wore his skin. 

Several thieves, having made the neighbourhood of Lake Stymphalus, 
in Arcadia, their resort, he freed the country of them; the nails and 
wings which the poets gave them, in representing them as birds, being 
typical of their voracity and activity. The marshes of Lerna, near Argos, 
were infested by great numbers of serpents, which, as fast as they were 
destroyed, were replaced by new swarms ; draining the marshes, and, pro- 
ably, setting fire to the adjacent thickets or jungles, he destroyed these 
pestilent reptiles, on which it was fabled that he had destroyed the Hydra 
of Lerna, with its heads, which grew as fast as they were cut off. The 
forest of Erymanthus was full of wild boars, which laid waste all the 
zeighbouring country: he destroyed them all, and brought one with him 
to the court of Eurystheus, of a size so monstrons, that the king was 
alarmed on seeing it, and was obliged to run and hide himself. 
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called upon to cleanse them, employed his engineering skill in bringing the 
river Alpheus through them. laving pursued a hind for a whole year, 
which Eurystheus had commanded him to take, it was circulated, probably 
on account of her untiring swiftness, that she had feet of brass. The river 
Acheloiis having overflowed the adjacent country, he raised banks to it, ag 
already mentioned, Theseus was a prisoner in Epirus, where he had been 
with Pirithous, to bring away the daughter of Aidoneus. Hercules de- 
livered him; and that was the foundation of the Fable which said that he 
had gone down to Hades, or Hell. In the cavern of Twnarus there was a 
monstrous serpent; this he was ordered to kill, and, probably, this gave 
rise to the story of Cerberus being chained by him. elias having been 
killed by his daughters, his son Acastus pursued them to the court of Ad- 
metus, who, refusing to deliver up Aleestis, of whom he was enamoured, 
was taken prisoner in an engagement, and was delivered by that princess, 
who herself offvred to be Lis ransom. Hercules being then in Thessaly, he 
took her away from Acastus, who was about to put her to death, and re- 
turned her to Admetus, This, probably, was the foundation of the fable 
which stated, that he had recovered her from the Infernal Regions, after 
having vanquished death, and bound him in chains, 

The Amazons were a nation of great celebrity in the time of Hercules, 
and their frequent victories had rendered them very formidable to their 
neighhours, Eurystheus ordered him to go and bring away the girdle of 
Ilippolyta, or, in other words, to make war upon them, and to pillage their 
treasures, Embarking on the Euxine Sea, Hercutes arrived on the banks of 
the Thermodon, and, giving battle to the female warriors, defeated them ; 
killing some, and putting the rest to light. ie took Antiope, or Hippo- 
lyta, prisoner, whom he gave to Theseus; but her sister, Menalippa, 
redeemed herself by giving up the famous girdle, or, in other words, 
by paying a large ransom. It is very probable, that in that expedi- 
tion, he slew Diomedes, the barbarous king of Thrace, and brought 
away his mares, which were said to have been fed by him on haman flesh, 
In returning by way of Thessaly, he embarked in the expedition of the 
Argonauts; but, leaving them soon afterwards, he went to Troy, and des 
livered Hesione from the imonster which was to have devoured her: 
bat not receiving from Laomedon, the king, the recompense which had 
been promised him, he killed that prince, sacked the city, and brought 
away Hesione, whom he gave to Telamon, who had accompanied him on 
the expedition., 

This is probably the extent of the labours of Hercules in Greece, Thrace, 
and Phrygia. The poets have made him engage in many other laborious 
undertakings in distant countrics, which most probably ought not to be 
attributed to the Grecian Hercules. Among other stories told of him, it is, 
said, that having sct out to fight with Geryon, the king of Spain, he was so 
much incommoded by the heat of the sun, that hiswrath was excited against 
the lumingry, and he fired his arrows at it, on which, the Sun, struck with 
admiration at his spirited conduct, made him a present of a golden goblet 


Afterthis,embarking and arrivingin Spain, he defeated Geryon, a prince wha 
was famed far havine three hheade which neahahle otthaeencn ct shee Ln 
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Hercules defeated three princes who were strictly allied. Having thencs 
passed the straits of Gibraltar to go over to Africa, he fought with the 
Giant Anteus, who sought to oppose his landing. That prince was said 
to be a son of the Earth, and was reported to recover fresh strength every 
time he was thrown on the ground ; consequently, Hercules was obliged to 
hold him in his arms, til! he had squeezed him to death. The solution of 
this fable is most probably that Antzus, always finding succour in a 
country where he was known as a powerful monarch, Hercules took 
measures to deprive him of aid, by engaging him in a sea fight, and thereby 
defeated him, without much trouble, as well as the Pygmies, who were 
. probably some African tribes of stunted stature, who came to his as- 
sistance. : 

Hercules, returning from these two expeditions, passed through Gau’ 

’ with the herds of Geryon, and went into Italy; where Cacus, a celebrated 
robber, who had made the caverns of Mount Aventine : his' haunts, having 
atolen some of his oxen, he, with the assistance, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, of Evander and Faunus, destroyed him, and shared his 
spoils with his allies. In his journey from Africa, Hercules delivered 
Atlas from the enmity of Busiris, the tyrant of Egypt, whom he killed ; 
and gave such good advice te the Mauritanian king, that it was said 
that he supported the heavens for some time on his own shoulders, to re- 

“Heve'those'of.Atlas. The latter, by way of acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices, made him a present of several fine shecp, or rather, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, of some orange and lemon trees, which he carried with 
him into Greece. These were represented as the golden apples watched 
by a dragon in the garden of the Hesperides, As the ocean there termi- 
nated the scene of his conquests, he was said to have: raised two pillars on 
those shores, to signify the fact of his having been there, and the imipos- 
sibility of proceeding any further. 

The deliverance of Prometheus, as already mentioned; the death of 
the two brothers, the Cereopes, famous robbers; the defeat of the Bull 

- of Marathon ; the death of Lygis, who disputed the passage of the Alps 
with him; that of the giant Alcyaneus, who hurled at him a stone so vast 
that it crushed twenty-four men to death; that of Eryx, king of Sicily, 
whom he killed with a blow of the cestus, for refusing to deliver to him 
the oxen which he had stolen; the combat with Cycnus, which was ter- 
minated by a peal of thunder, which separated the combatants; another 
combat against the Giants in Gaul, during which, as it yas said, Jupiter 
rained down vast quantities of stones; all thése are also attributed to 
Hercules, besides many more stories, which, if diligently collected, would 
ewell to a large volume. 

The foregoing remarks on the history of Hercules, give us an insight 
into the ideas which,’ based upon the explanations given by the authors of 
antiquity, the Abbé Banier, one of the most accomplished scholars of ‘his 
age, entertained on this subject. We will conclurle with somg very able 
and instructive remarke on this mythus, which we extrac? from Mr. 
Keightley’s Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. He says— : 

© Various theories have been formed respecting the mythus of Hercules 
It is evidently one of very remote antiquity, ‘ong perhaps, anterior to the 
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times of Homer. We confess that we cannot see any very valid reason for 
supposing no such real personage to have existed ; for it will, perhaps, be 
found that mythology not unfrequently prefers to absolute fiction, the as- 
suming of some real historic character, and making it the object of the 
marvels devised by lively and exuberant imagination, in order thereby to 
obtain more ready credence for the strange events which it creates. Such, 
then, may the real Hercules have been,—a Dorian, a Theban, or an Argiye 
“hero, whose feats of strength lived in the traditions of the people, ahd 
whom national vanity raised to the rank of a son of Zeus [Jupiter], and 
poetic fancy, as geographic knowledge extended, sent on journies through- 
out the known world, and accumulated in his person the fabled exploits of 
similar heroes of other regions. ‘ 

“ We may perceive, by the twelve tasks, that the astronomical theory was ~ 
applied to the mythus of-the hero, and that he was regarded ag a personi- 
fication of the Sun, which passes through the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
This, probably, took place during the Alexandrian period. Some resem- 
blance between his attributes and those of the Deity, with whom the 
Egyptian priests were pleased to identify him, may have given occasion to 
this notion; and he also bore some similitude to the God whom the, 
Phoenicians chiefly. worshipped, and who, it is probable, was the Sun, 
But we must steadily bear in mind, that Hercules was a hero in the popular 
legend long before any intercourse was opened between Greece and Egypt; 
and that, however (which is certainly not very likely) a God might be in- 
troduced from Pheenicia, the same could hardly he the case with a popular 
hero.—A very ingenious theory on the mythu of Hercules is given by 
Butimann (Mythologus, vol. i., p. 246). Though acknowledging that 
Perseus, Theseus, and Hercules may have heen real persons, he is dis- 
posed, from an attentive consideration of all the circumstances in the 
mythus of the last, to regard him as one of those poetical persons or per- 
sonifications, who, as he says, have obtained such firm footing in the dark 
periods of antiquity, as to have acquired the complete air of historic per- 
sonages, : 

Ks in his view of the life of Hercules, it is a mythus of extreme antiquity 
and great heauty, setting forth the ideal of human perfection, consecrated 
to the weal of mankind, or rather, in its original form, to that of his own 
nation. This perfection, according to the ideas of the heroic age, consists 
in the greatest bodily strength, united with the advantages of mind and 
soul recognised by that age, Such a hero is, he says,a man; but these 
noble qualities in him are of divine origin. He is, therefore, the son of 
the king of the Gods by a mortal mether. To render his perfection the 
more manifest, the Poet makes him to have a iwin brother, the child of 9 
mortal sire. As virtue is not to be learned, Hercules exhibits his 

- strength and courage in infancy; he strangles the snakes, which fills his 
brother with terror. The character of the hero throughout life, as that 
ef the avenger of injustice and punisher of evil. must exhibit itself in the 
boy as thf wild instinct of nature; and the mythus makes him kill his 
tator Linus with a blow of the lyre. When sent away by Amphitryon, he 
prepares himself, in the stillness and solitude of the shepherd's life, by 
feateof strength and courage, for his future task of purifying the eath 
uf violence, : 
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* The number of tasks may not originally have been twelve, though 
most accounts agree in that number, but they were ail of a nature agree. 
able to the ideas of an heroic age-—the destruction of monsters, and bring» 
ing home to his own country the valuable productions of other regions. 
‘These are, however, regarded by Butitmann as being chiefly allegorica. 
The Hydra, for instance, he takes to have been meant to represert the 
evils of democratic anarchy, with its numerous heads, against waxh, 
though one may not be able to effect anything, yet the union of even 
two may suffice to become dominant over it. 

“ The toils of the hero conclude with the greatest and most rare of all 
in the heroic age—the conquest over death. ‘This is represented by his 
descent into the under world, and dragging Cerberus to light is a proof of 
his victory. In the old mythus, he was made to engage with and wonnd 
Hades; and the Alcestis of Euripides exhibits him in conflict with Death, 
But virtue, to be a useful example, must occasionally succumb to human 
weakness in the power of the evil principle. Hence, Hercules falls into 
fits of madnesa, sent on him by. Hera [Juno]; and hence—he becomes the 
willing slave of Omphale, the fair queen of Lydia, and changes his club 
and lion’s skin for the distaff and the female robe. 

“The mythus concludes most nobly with the assumption of the hero 
into.Olympus. His protecting Deity abandons him to the power of big 
persevering enemy; his mortal part is consumed by fire, the fiercest of 
elements; his shade (eiwAov), like those of other men, descends to the 
realms of Hades, while the divine portion himself (abré¢) mounts from 
the pyre in a thunder-clond, and the object of Hera’s persecution being 
now accomplished, espouses yonth, the daughter of his reconciled foe. 

“ Muller (Dorians, vol. i. part ch. 11, 12) is also disposed to view 
in Hercules a personification of the highest powers of man in the heroic 
age, He regards him as having been the national hero of the Dorian 
race, and appropriates to him all the exploits of the hero in Thessaly, 
Aitolia, and Upirus, which last place le supposes to have been the original 
scene of the Geryoncia, which was afterwards transformed to the western 

» streain of the ocean, Mle thinks, however. that the Argives had an ancient 
hero of perhaps the same uame, to whom the Peloponnesus adventures 
belong, and whom the Dorians combined with their own hero. The ser- 
vitude to Eurystheus, and the enmity of Hera, he looks on as inventions 
of the Dorians to justify their own inyasion of the Peloponnesus. ‘This 
critic also proves that the Theban Hercules had nothing te do with the 
Gods and traditions of the Cadmeians; and he thinks that it was the 
Dorian Heracleides who introduced jhe knowledge of him into Thebes, or 
that he came from Delphi with the worship of Apollo, a Deity with whom, 
as the tutelar God of the Norians, le supposes their national hero to lave 
heen c'osely connected.” . 
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FABLE IV. : 

Tue Nymph Lotis, pursued by Priapus, in her flight, is changed into @ 
twee. Dryope, going to sacrifice to the Naiads at the same spot, and 
ignorant of the circumstance, breaks a branch off the tree for her child, 
which she is carrying with her, and is subjected to a similar trans- 
formation. While Iole is relating these cireumstanees to Alemena, 
she is surprised to see her brother [olaiis restored to youth. The Poet 
here introduces the prediction of Themis concerning the children of 

Calirrhoé. 

Tavs she said; and, moved by the remembrance of her old 
servant, she heaved a deep sigh. Her daughter-in-law® ad- 
dressed her, thus grieving. ‘ Even her form being taken away. 
from one that was an alien to thy blood, affects thee, O mother. 
What if I were to relate to thee the wondrous fate of my own 
sister? although tears and sorrow hinder me, and forbid me to 
speak. Dryope, the most remarkable for her beauty of the 
Qichalian maids, was the only daughter of her mother (for 
my father had me by another wife). Deprived of her virginity, 
and having suffered violence from the God that owns Delphi 
and Delos, Andreemon married her, and he was esteemed 
fortunate in his wife. : 

«There is a lake that gives the appearance of a sloping shore, 
oy its shelving border ; groves of myrtle crown the upper part, 
Hither did Dryope come, unsuspecting of her fate; and, that 
thou mayst be the more indignant at her lot, she was about to 
offer garlands to the Nymphs. In her bosom, too, she waa 
bearing her son, who had not yet completed his first year, x 
pleasing burden; arid she was nursing him, with the help of 
er warm milk. Not far from the lake was blooming a watery 
lotus that vied with the Tyrian tints, in hope of future berries. 
Dryope had plucked thence some flowers, which she might. give 
as playthings to her child; and I, too, was just on the point of 
doing the same; for I was present. I saw bloody drops fall 
from the flower, and the boughs shake with a tremulous quiver- 
ing ; for, as the awains say, now, at length, too late i their in- 
formation, the Nymph Lotis, flying from the lust of Priapua,” 
had transferred her changed form into this plant, her name 
being stil? preserved. 

% Her daughter-in-low.}—Ver. 325. ole was the wife of Hyllus, the 
son of Deiinira, by Hercules. 
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Of this my sister was ignorant. When, in her alarm, 
ehe is endeavouring to retire and to depart, having adored the 
Nymphs, her feet are held fast bya root. She strives hard to 
tear them up, but she moves nothing except her upper parts. 
From below, a bark slowly grows up, and, by degrees, it enve- 
lopes the whole of her groin. When she sees this, endeavour- 
ing to tear her hair with her handa, she fills her hand with 
lenves, for leaves are covering all her head. But the hoy 
Amphissos (for his grandfather Eurytus gave him this name) 
feels his mother’s breast growing hard; nor does the milky 
stream follow upon his sucking. I was a spectator of thy 
cruel destiny, and I could give thee no help, my sister ; and ye¢, 
as long as I could, I delayed the growing trunk and branches 
by embracing them; and, I confess it, I was desirous to be 
hidden beneath the same bark. Behold! her husband ‘Andrei: ° 
mon and her most wretched father appear, and inquire for 
Dryope: on their inquiring for Dryope, I show them the 
lotus. They give kisses to the wood still warm with life, and, 
extended on the ground, they cling to the roots of their own 
tree. And now, dear sister, thou hadst nothing except thy 
face, that was not tree. Tears drop upon: the leaves made 
out of thy changed body ; and, while she can, and while her 
-aouth gives passage to her voice, she pours forth auch com- 
plaints as these into the air :—~ , 

“Tf any credit is to be given to the wretched, J swear by the 
Yeities that I merited not this cruel usage. I suffer punish- 
ment without-a crime. I lived in innocence ; if I amspeaking 
false, withered away, may] lose the leaves which I bear, and, 
eut down with axes, may I be burnt. Yet take this infant 

.away from the branches of his mother, and give-him to his 
nurse ; and often, beneath my tree, make him-drink milk, and 
beneath my tree let him play; and, when he shall be able to 
speak, make him salute his mother, and let him in sadness 
say, ‘Beneath this trunk is my mother concealed.’ Yet let 
him dread the ponds, and let him not pluck flowers from the 
trees; and let him think that all shrubs are the bodies of 
Goddesses. Farewell, dear husband ; and thou, sister; and, 
thou my father ; in whom, if there is any affection towards me, 
protect my branches from the wounds of the sharp pruning- 
SB fast enepiched father 1 Ver 263. Furvtos was tke father of 
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knite, and from the bite of the cattle. And since it is not al- 
lowed me to. bend down towards you, stretch your. limbs up 
hither, and come near for my kisses, while they. can still be 
reached, and lift up my little son. More J cannot say. For the 
soft bark is now creeping along my white neck, and T am being 
enveloped at the top of my head. Remove your hands from 
my eyes ;® and, without your help, let the bark, closing over 

' them, cover my dying eyes.” Her mouth ceased at once to 
speak, at once to exist ; and long after her body was changed, 
were her newly formed branches stil/ warm.” 

And now, while Tole was relating the wretched fate of her 
sister, and while Alemena was drying away the tears of the 
daughter of Eurytus, with her fingers applied ¢o her face, and 
atill she herself was weeping, a novel event hushed all their 
sorrow ; for Jolaiis stood at the lofty threshold, almost a boy 
again, and covering his cheeks with a down almost imperceptible, 
having his visage changed to that of the first years of manhood. 
Hebe, the daaphter of Juno had granted him this favour, over 
come by the solicitations of her husband. When she was about 
to swear that she would hereafter grant such favours to no one, 
Themis did not allow her. “For now,” said she, “Thebes ig 
‘commencing civil warfare,“ and Capaneus will not be able tc 
be overcome, except by Jupiter, and the two brothers will en- 
gage in bloody combut, and the earth dividing, the prophet 
Amphiarais will see his destined shades, while he still livea;” 
and the son avenging one parent, by the death of the other pa- 
rent, will be dutiful and wicked in the same action; artd con 
founded by his misfortunes, deprived both of his reason and of 
his home, he will be persecuted both by the features of the Eu-. ° 


5% “From my eyes.}—Ver. 390. This alludes to the custom among the 
ancients of closing the eyes of the dying, which duty was performed by the 
nearest relations , who, closing the eyes and mouth, called upon the dying 
person by name, and exclaimed ‘ Vale,’ ‘ farewell.’ 

* Jolaiis.|\—Ver. 399. He was the son of [phiclus, the’ brother of 
Hercules. See the Explanation in the next page. 

“Civil warfare.]—Ver. 404. This alludes to the Theban war, carried 
on between Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of (Edipus and Jocasta. 
Agreeing to reign in alternate years, Eteocles refused to give place to 
his brother when his year had terminated, on which Polynices fled tc 
the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, and raised troops against his 

her. ae 

@ White he still livcs.}—Ver. 407. This was Amphiaraiis, the soz uf 
G&clena, and Hypermnestra, who was betrayed by his wife Eriphyle. 

x2 
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menides and by the ghost of his mother ; untii his wife shall 
eall upon him for the fatal gold, and the Phegeian sword shall 
atab the side of their kinsman. Then, at last, shall Calirrhoé, 
the daughter of Acheloiis, suppliantly ask ¢: rhighty Jupiter 
these years of youth for her infant sons. Japiter, concerned 
for them, will prescribe for them the peeuliar gift of her who ia 
both his step-daughter and his daughter-in-law,“ and will make 
them men in their years of childhood.” 

When Themis, foreseeing the future, had said these words 
with prophetic voice, the Gods above murmured in varying 
discourse ; and the coniplaint was, why it might not be al- 
lowed others to grant the same gifts. Aurora, the daughter of 
Pallas, complained of the aged years of her husband; the gentle 
Ceres complained that Lision® was growing grey ; Mulciber de- 
manded for Ericthonius a life to live over again ; a concern for 
the future influenced Venna, too, and she made an offer to 
renew the years of Anchises. 


EXPLANATION. 


The adventure of Dryope is one of those narratives which have no con- 
nexion with the main story which tlie Poet is relating, and, if really founded 
on fact, it would almost bafite any attempt to guess at its origin. It is, 
most probably, built entirely upon the name of the damsel who was said to 
have met with the untimely and unnatural fate so well depicted by the Poet. 

The name of Dryope comes, very probably, from the Greek word Ape, 
‘an oak,’ which tree has a considerable resemblance to the lotus tree. If 
we scek for an historical solution, perhaps Dryope was punished for at- 
tempting to profane a tree consecrated to the Gods, a crime of which 
Erisicthon was guilty, and for which he was so signally punished. AH 
the particulars that we know of Dryope are, that she was the daughter of 
Eurytus, anc the sister of Tole; and that she was the wife of Andriemon, 

Ovid says, that while Tole was relating this adventure to Alcmena, 
Tolaiis, who, according to some, was the son of Hereules, by Hebe, after 
his apotheosis, and, according to others, was the son of Iphiclus, the brother 
of Hercules, became young, at the intercession of that Goddess, who had 





& Daughter sn-law.|—Ver. 415. Hebe, the Goddess of Youth, was 
the danghter of Juno alone, without the participation of Jupiter ; and “tom 
{ius carcumstance she is styled the step-daughter of Jupiter. She wag also 
his daughter-in-law on becoming the wife of Hercules. 

4 The complaint was.]—Ver. 420. * Marmur erat,’ is rendered by 
Clarke, ‘ The grumbling was, why, &e.’ 

BE ]—Ver. 422. Lisius, or Tasion, was the son of Jupiter and 
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appeased Juno. This was, probably, no other than a method of accounting 
for the great age to which an individual of the name of Iolaiis had lived. 

Ovid then passes on to the surprisiug change in the children of Calirthoé 
the outline of which story may be thus explained :—Amphiaraiis, foresec- 
ing, (by the aid of the prophetic art, as we learn from Homer, Diodorus 
Siculus, Pliny, and Statius), that the civil wars of Thebes, his native country, 
would prove fatal to him, retired from the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whose sister he had marricd, to conceal himself in some place of safety. 
The Argives, to whom the oracle had declared, that Thebes could not be 
taken unless they had Amphiaraiis with their troops, searched for him in 
every direction ; but their labour would have been in yain, if Eriphyle, 
his wife, gained by a necklace of great value, which her brother Adrastus 
gave her, had not discovered where he was. Discovered in his retreat, 
Amphiaraiis accompanied the Argives, and while, according to the rules of 
the soothsaying art, he was observing a flight of birds, in order to derive 
an angury from it, his horses fell down a precipice, and he lost his life 
Statius and other writers, to describe this event in a Poetical manner, 
say that the earth opened and swallowed up him and his chariot. 

Amphiaraiis had engaged his son Alcmivon, in case he lost his life in 
the war, to kill Rriphyle ; which injunction he performed as soon as he 
heard of the death of his father. Alcmaon, going to the court of Phe. 
geus, to receive expiation for his crime, and to deliver himself from the 
persecution of the Furies, or, in other words, by the ceremonial of expia- 
tion, to tranquillize his troubled conscience, that prince received him with 
Kindness, and gave him his daughter Alphesibaa in marriage, Alemaon 
made her a present of his mother Eriphyle’s necklace ; bat, having after- 
wards repudiated her to marry Calirrloé, or Arsinoé, the danghter of 
Acheloiis, he went to demand the necklace from his brother-in-law, who 
assassinated him. Atmphiterus and ruanus, who were his sons by 
Calirrhée, revenged the death of their father when they were very young ; 
and this it is, possibly, which is meant by the Poet when he says that the 
Goddess Hebe augmented the number of their years, the purpose being, to 
put them speedily in a position to enable them to avenge the death of their 
father, 

Thus we see, that Iolaiis was, like Mson, who also renewed his youth, 
@ person who, in his old age, gave marks of musual vigour; while in 
Aimphiterus and Arcananus, to whom Hebe added years, are depicted 
two young men, who, by a deed of blood, exacted retribution for the death 
of their father, at a time when they were in general only lookec upon 
4 mere children. 








FABLE V. 


3yvexis falls in love with her brother Caunus, and her passion is inflamed 
to such a degree, that he is obliged to leave his native country, to avoid 
any encouragement of her incestuous flame. On this, she follows him; 
and, in her way through Caria, she is changed ixto a fountain. 
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cord is increasing by ‘their various interests, until Jupiter 
‘opens hs mouth, and says, “0, if you have any regard for 
me, to what rash ateps are you proceeding? Does any oné of 
you seem to himself so powerful as to overcome even the 
‘ates? By the Fates has Iolaiis retutned to those years which 
he has spent; by the Fates ought the sons of Calirrhoé to 
become young men, and not by ambition or by dint of arms. 
And do you, too, endure this as well with more contented mind, 
for even me do the Fates govern; could I but chatige them, de- 
clining years should not be making my son Macus to bend 
béneath them; and Rhadamanthus should have the everlastin, 
flower of agé, together with my son, Minos, who is now looke 
down upon on account of the grievous weight of old age, and 
does not reign with the dignity with which once Ae did.” 
The -words of Jupiter influenced the Divinities; and sno 
-one continued to complain when they saw Rhadamanthus ‘and: 
» Aacus, and Minos, weary with years; Minos, who, when he 
. waa<in the prime of life, had alarmed great nations with 
his’ very name. Then, however, he was enfeebled by age, 
and was alarmed by Miletus, the son of Deione,” exultin, 
in the stren of youth, and in Phebus as his sire; an 
though believing that he was aiming at his kingdom, still he 
did not dare to drive him away from his native home, Of 
thy own accord, Miletus, thou didst fly, and in the swift ship 
thou didst pass over the Aigean waters, and in the land of, 
Asia didst build ‘a city, bearing the name of its founder. 
Here Cyane, the daughter of the river Meeander, that so often, 
returns to the same place, while she was following the wind- 
ings of her father’s bank, of a body excelling in beauty, being 
known by thee, brought forth a double offspring, Byblis, with 
Caunus, der brother. ; 
Byblis is an example that damsels only ought to tove what 
it is allowed them to love; Byblis, seized with a passion 
for her brother, the descendant of Apollo, loved him not as 
a sister lores a brother, nor in such manner as she ought. 
At first, indeed, she understands nothing of the flame, and she 
creacitque favore Turhida seditio” Clarke thus renders these words, ‘ Every 
God has somebody to stickle for, and a turbulent sedition arisea by their 
favoirs for their darlirgs.’ 
Son of Deione.|\—Ver. 442. According to some writers, Miletus 
was the son of Apollo and Deione, though others say that ‘hia was the 
name of his mother. He was the founder of the celebrated city of Miletus, 


in Caria, a country of Asia: Minor. 
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does not think® that she is doing wrong in so often giving 
him. kisses, and in throwing her.:arms round the neck of 
her brother ; and for a long time she herself is deccived,. 
by this resemblance of natural affection. By degrees this: 
ction degenerates, and decked out, she comes to see her 
brother; and is too anxious to appear beautiful ; and if there . 
is any woman there more beautiful, she envies her. But, ae 
yet she is not fully discovered to herself, and under that flame 
‘conceives no wishes ; but still, inwardly she is agitated. At one 
moment she calls him sweetheart,“* at another, she hates the. 
mention of his relationship; and now she prefers that he should,” 
call her Byblis, rather than sister. Still, while awake, she 
does not dare admit any criminal hopes into her mind; but. 
when dissolved in soft sleep, she often sees the object which she 
is in love with. She seems to be even embracing her brother, 
and she blushes, though she is lying buried in sleep. Slumber 
.ceparta ; for a long time she ia silent, and she recalls to me- 
“mory the appearance of her dream, and thus she speaks with 
wavering mind : 

“Ah, wretched me! What means this vision of the silent 
aight? How far am I from wishing it real. Why have I seen 
this dream? He is, indeed, beautiful, even to envious eyes. 
He pleases me, too; and were he not my brother, I could 
iove him, and he would be worthy of me. But it is my mis- 

_ fortune that I am his sister. So long as strive, while awake, 
to commit no such attempt, let sleep often return with the 
like appearance. No witness is there in sleep; and yet there 
is the resemblance of the delight. O Venus and winged 
Cupid, together with thy voluptuous mother, how great the 
joys I experienced! how substantial the transport which 
affected me! How I lay dissolved in delight throughout my 
whole marrow !_ How pleasing to remember it; although short- 
lived was that pleasure, and the night sped onward rapidly, and 
was envious of my attempts at é/iss. Oh, could only be 

’ united ¢o thee, by changing my name, how happily, Caunns, 
could I become the daughter-in-law of thy father! how 


4 Does not think.J—-Ver. 457. Clarke translatea this line,‘ Nor does 
she think she does amiss that she so often tips him a kiss.’ Antoninus 
Liberalis says, that Eidothea, the daughter of the king of Paria, and not 
Cvyane. was the mother of Beblis and Caunus. 
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happily, Caunus, couldst thou become the son-in-law of my 
father! , that the Gods would grant that. all things were 
in cemmon with us, except our ancestors. Would that thou 
wast more nobly born than myself. For this reason then, 
most beauteous one, thou wilt make some stranger, whom I 
know not, a mother; but to me, who have unhappily got the 
same parents as thyself, thou wilt be nothing more than 
a brother. That tie alone we shall have, which bars all 
else. What, then, do my visions avail me? And what weight 
have dreams? And do dreams have any weight? The Gods 
fare better; for the Gods have their own sisters in mar- 
riage. Thus Saturn married Ops,” related to him by blood ; 
Oceam Tethys, the ruler of Olympus Juno. The Gods above 
have their privileges, Why do I attempt to reduce human 
customs to the rule of divine ordinances, and those so diffe- 
rent? Either this forbidden flame shall be expelled from my 
heart, or if I cannot effect that, T pray that I may first perish, 
and that when dead T may be laid out on my bed, and that 
my brother may give me kisses as I lie. And besides, this 
matter requires the inclination of us both ; suppose it pleases 
me; to him it will seem to be a crime. But the sons of 
Molus® did not shun the en:braces of their sisters. But whence 
lave I known of these? Why have I furnished myself with 
these precedents? Whither am I hurried onward? Far 
hence begone, ye lawless flames! and let not my brother be 
loved by me, but as it is lawful for a sister ¢o love him, . But 
yet, if he had been first seized with a passion for me, perhaps 
I might have indulged his desires. Am I then, myself, to 
court him, whom I would not have rejected, had he courted 
me? And canst thou speak out? And canst thou confess 
it? Love will compel me. I can. Or if shame shall 
restrain my lips, a private letter shall confess the latent 
flame.” 

This thought pleases her, this determines ‘her wavering 

4° Married Ops.)—Ver. 497, Ops, the daughter of Coelus or Uranus, 
who was also called Cybele, Rhea, and ‘ the great Mother,’ was fabled 
to have been the wife of her brother Saturn; while Oceanus, the son of 
Ccelus and Vesta, married his sister Tethys. 


® Sons of Aiolus.J|—Ver. 506. olus had stx sons,to whom he waa 
said to have given their sisters for wives. In the case, however, of his 
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mind. She raises herself on her side, and leaning on ber lef 
elbow, she says, “ He shall see it; let me confess my frantic 
passion, Ah, wretehed me! How am I degrading myself! 
What flaine is my mind now kindling!’ And ¢hen, with trem- 
bling hand, she puts together the words well weighed. Her 
right hand holds the iron pen, the other, clean wax tablets." 
She begins, and then she hesitates; she writes, and ¢hen cor- 
rects what is written ; she marks, and then scratches ont; she 
alters, and condemns, and approves; and one while she 
throws them down when taken up, and at another time, she 
takes them up again, when thrown aside. What she would have, 
she knows not. Whatever she seems on the point of doing, 
is not to her taste. In ‘her features are assurance mingled 
withshame. The word ‘sister’ is written ; it seems as well to 
efface the word ‘sister,’ and then to write such words as 
these upon the smoothed wax: “Thy lover wishes thee that 
health which she, herself, is not to enjoy, unless thou shalt 
grant it. Iam ashamed! Oh, I am ashamed to disclose my 
name! and shouldst thou inquire what it is I wish ; without 
my name” could I wish my cause to be pleaded, aud that I 
might not be known as Byblis, until the hopes of enjoying 
my desires were realized. There might have been as a 
proof to thee of my wounded heart, my pa/e complexion, my 
falling away, my downcast looks, and my eyes often wet with 
tears, sighs, too, fetched without any seeming cause ; frequent 
embraces too, and kisses, which, if perchance thou didst ob- 
serve, could not be deemed to be those of a sister. Still I, 
myself, though I had a grievous wound in my soul, avd al- 
though there was a raging fire within, have done everything, 
na the Gods are my witnesses, that at Inst T might’ be cured ; 
and long, in my wretchedness, have I struggled to escape the 
ruthless weapon of Cupid; and I have endured more hardships 
than thou wouldst believe that a maiden could endure. 

“Vanquished at length, Lam foreed to own my passion ; and 
with timorous prayers, to entreat thy aid. ‘Thou alone canst 

5 Clean wax tablets.]—Ver. 521. Before the tablet was written upon, 
the wax was ‘vacua,’ empty: or, as we say of writing-paper, ‘ clean.’ 
There was a blunt end to the upper part of the ¢ stylus,’ or iron pen, with 
which the wax was smoothed down when any writing was erased, 


8 Without my name.]—Ver. 531-2. ‘Sine nomine vellem Posset agi mca 
‘ei Guinin ‘tannin’ * ta’ aeaeitimeiel Lats TPihackn 0 Evel ik satel oto Beabccecs otscke 1s 
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saye, thou destroy, one who loves thee. Choose which thou 
wilt do. . She 1s not thy enemy who bege this; but one who, 
though most nearly eonnected with thee, desires to be still 
more closely connected, and to be united to thee in a nearer. 
tie. Let aged men be acquainted with ordinances, and make | 
inquiry what is lawful, and what is wicked, aid what is proper; . 
. and let them employ themselves in considering the laws. A 
passion that dares all consequences is suited to our years. Aa 
yet, we know not what is lawful, and we believe that all things 
are lawful, and so follow the example of the great Gods. Nei- 
, ther a severe’ father, nor regard for character, nor fear, shall 
restrain us, if only the cause for fearing is removed. Under 
a brother’s name will we conceal our stolen joys so sweet. I 
have the liberty of conversing with thee in private; and even 
*béfore othiers do we give embraces, and exchange kisses. How 
“Tittle is it ‘that is wanting! do have pity on the love of her’ 
who donfesses it, and who would not confess it, did not ex+ 
treme passion compel her; and merit not to be inscribed o: 
my tomb’‘as the cause of my death.” ae 
The filled tablets fall short for her hand, asit vainly inscribes 
such words as these, and the last line is placed in the margin.®* 
At once she seals up her own condemnativn, with the imipress, 
of a signet, which she wets with her teara, for the mioistiire has: 
deserted her tongue. Filled with shame, she then calla one of: 
her male domestics, and gently addressing him in timorous °.. ; 
tones, she said, ‘Carry these, most trusty one, to my,” and, 
atter a long pause, she added, “brother.” While she was de- 
livering them, the tablets, slipping from her hands, fell down, 
She was shocked by this omen, but still she sent them. ‘The ser+ 
vant, having got a fit opportunity, goes to her brother and deli- 
vers the secret writing. The Meeandrian youth," seized with sud- 
den anger, throws away the tablets so received, when he has read 
a part; and, with difficulty withholding his hands from the 
face of the trembling servant, he says, “ Fly hence, O thon 
accursed pander to forbidden lust, who chouldet have given me 
satisfaction by thy death, if i¢ was not that thy destruction 
would bring disgrace on my character.” Frightened, he hastens 





8 In the margin.]—Ver. 564. Clarke translates, ‘ Summusque in 
i dheesit,’ ‘ And the last li as clapped into the margin.' 
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away, and reports to his mistress the threatening expressions of 
Cannus. Thou, Byblis, on hearing of his refusal, turnest pale, 
and thy breast, beset with an icy chill, is struck with alarm; 
yet, when thy senses return, so, too, does thy frantic passion 
return, and thy tongue with difficulty utters‘such words aa 
these, the air being struck by thy accents : 

“And deservedly am I thus treated; for why, in my rash- 
ness, did I make the discovery of this wound? why have I so 
speedily committed words to a hasty letter, which ought rather 
to have been concealed? ‘The feelings of his mind ought first 
to have been tried beforehand by me, with ambiguous expres- 
sions. Lest he should not follow me in my course, I ought, 
with some part of my sail® only, to have observed what kind 
of a brecze it was, and to heve scudded oyer the sea in safety; 
whereas, now, I have filled my canvass with winds before un- 
tried. Tam driven upon rocks in consequence; and sunk, I am 
buried beneath the whole ocean, and my sails have xow-no re- 
treat.’ And besides, was I not forbidden, by uncrring omens, to 
indulge my passion, at the time when the waxen fad/efs fell, 
as] ordered him to deliver them, and made my hopes sink to the 
ground? and ought not either the day to have been changed, 
or else my whole intentions ; but rather, of the two,** the day ? 
Some God himself warned me, and gaye me unerring signs, if 
Thad not been deranged ; and yet I ought to have spoken out 
myself, and not to have committed myself to writing, and per- 
sonally I ought to have discovered my passion ; then he would 
have seen my tears, then he would have seen the features of 
her who loved him; I might have given utterance to more than 
what the letter contained. I might have thrown my arms 
around his reluctant neck, and have embraced his fect, and 
lying on the ground, I might have begged for life; and if I had 
been repelled, I might have seemed on the point of death. All 
this, I say, 1 might then have donc; if each of these things 
could not singly have softened his obdurate feelings, ye¢ all 
of them might. 

“Perhaps, too, there may be some fault in the servant that 





% Part of my sail.|—Ver. 589. ‘She borrows this metaphor from sailora, 
who, before setting out, sometimes unfurl a little portion of the sail. to sea 
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was sent. He did not wait on himat a convenient moment ; he 
did not choose, I suppose, a fitting time; nor did he request both 
the hour and uts attention to be disengaged. “Tis this that 
nas undone me ; for he was not born of a tigress, nor does he 
carry in his breast hard flints, or solid iron, or adamant; nor yet 
did ke suck the milk of a lioness. He will yet be won. Again 
must he be attacked.” And no weariness will I admit of in the 
accomplishment of my design, so long as this breath of mine 
shall remain, For the best thing (if [ could on/y recal what 
has been destined) would have been, not to have made the at- 
tempt; the next best thing is, to urge the accomplishment of 
what is begun ; for he eannot (suppose I were to relinquish my 
design) ever be unmindfal of this my attempt ; and because I 
have desisted, 1 shall uppear to have desired for but an in- 
stant, or even to have been trying him, and to have solicited 
him with the intention to betray; or, at least, I shall be thought 
not to have been overcome by this God, who with such inten- 
sity now burns, and has burnt my breast, but rather by lust. 
In fine, I cannot now be guiltless of a wicked deed; 1 have 
both written fo Aim, and I have solicited him; my inclination has 
been defiled. ‘Though £ were to add nothing more, I cannot, he 
pronounced innocent: as to what remains, ‘twill add much to 
the gratifying of my wishes, but little to my criminality.” 
Thus she says; and (so great is the unsteadiness of her wa- 
vering mind) though she is loath to try him, she has a wish to 
try him, and she exceeds vl! bounds, and, to her misery, ex- 
poses herself to be often repulsed. At length, when there is 
now no end fo this, he flies from his country and the commis 
sion of this crime, and fonnds a new city in a foreign land. 
But tlen, they say that the daughter of Miletus, in her sadness, 
was bereft of all understanding. Then did she tear her gar- 
meats away from her breast, and in her frenzy beat her arms. 
And now she is openly raving, and she proclaims the unlaw- 
ful hopes of wanatural lust. Deprived of these hopes, she de- 
xerts her native land, and her hated home, and follows the 
steps of her flying brother. And as the Ismarian® Bacchanals, 


5t Be attacked.|—Ver. 615. * Repetendas crit,’ Clarke translates, ‘ i 
Toust at him again,’ 
53 pytriidea nein ely) 





633. This was Caunus, a city of Caria, 
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son of Semele, aroused by thy thyrsus, cclebrate thy triennial 
festivals, as they return, no otherwise did the Bubasian ma- 
trons® see Byblis howling over the wide fields; leaving which, 
she wandered through the country of the Carians, and the war- 
like Leleges,* and Ly 

And now she has left behinct Cragos,” and Lymira,” and the 
waves of Xanthus, and the mountain in which the Chimera had 
fire in its middle parts, the breast and the faec of a lioness, 
and the tail of a serpent. ‘Che woods af /ength fail thee ; when 
thou, Byblis, wearied with following him, dost fall down, aud 
laying thy tresses upon the hard ground, art silent, and dost 
press the fallen leaves with thy face. Often, too, du the Lelegei- 
an Nymphs endeavour to raise her in their tender arms; often do 
they advise her to curb her passion, and they apply consolation to 
a mind insensible ¢o their advice. Silent does Byblis lie, and she 
tears the green herbs with her nails, and waters the grass with the 
stream of her tears. They say that the Naiads placed beneath 
these ¢eare a channel which could never become dry; and 
what grcater*gift had they to bestow? Jmmediately, as drops 
from the cut bark of the piteh tree, or as the viseid bitumen 
distils from the impregnated earth, or as water which has 
frozen with he cold, at the approach of Favonius, gently blow- 
ing, melts away in the sun, so is Byblis, the descendant of 
Pheebus, dissolving in her tears, changed into a fountain, which 
even now, in those vallies, bears the name of its mistress, and 
flows bencath a gloomy oak. 

EXPLANATION. 


This shocking story has been also recounted by Antoninus Liberalis ¢ 
and both he aud Ovid have embellished it) with circumstances, which are 
the fruit of a lively imagination. make Byhlis travel over several 
countries in search of her brother, who flies trom he travagant passion, 
and they both agree in tracing her to Caria. There, aceording to Antos 
ninus Liberalis, she was transformed into a Hamadryad, just as she was on 




















6 Bubasian matrons.]—Ver. 643, We learn from Pliny the Elder that 
Bubasus was a region of Caria. : 

#1 Leleges.|—Ver. 644. The Leleges were a warlike people of Caria, 
in Asia Minor, who were supposed to have sprung from Greeian emigrants, 
who first inhabited the acjacent island, and afterwards the continent. 
They were said to have their name from the Greck word Aedeypévat, 
* gathered,’ because they were collected from various places. 

82 Cragos. 1— Ver. 615. Cragos was a mountain of Lycia 
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the point of throwing herself from the summit of a muntain.. Ovid, on 
the other hand, says that she was changed into a fountain, which afterwares 
bore her naine. 

It is, however, most probable, that if the story is founded on truth, the 
whole of the circumstances happened in Caria; since,we learn, both from 
Apollodorus and Pausanias, that Miletus, her father, went from the island 
of Crete to lead a colony into Caria, when he conquered a city, to whieh 
he gave his own naiwe. Pausanias says, that all the men of the city being 
killed during the siege, thé conquerors married their wives and daughters, 
Cyanea, the daughter of Maander, fell to the share of Miletus, and Caunus 
and Byblis were the offspring of that marriage. Dyblis, having conceived 
a criminal passion for her brother, he was obliged to leave his father's 
court, that he might avoid her importunities ; upon which she died of grief. 
As she often. went to weep by a fountain, which was outside of the town, 
those who related the adventure, magnified’ it, by stating that she was 
changed into the fountain, which, after her death,.bore her name....We 
ate informed hy Photius, on the authority of the historian Conon, that it 
was Cannus who fell in love with Byblis, and that she hanged herself upon 
a walnut tree. Ovid also, in his ‘Art of Love,’ follows the tradition 
that she hanged herself. + Arsit et est laqueo fortiter ulta nefas.’ Miletus 
lived in the time of the first Minos, and, according (o some writers, married 
his daughter Acallis ; but, having disagreed with his fathey-in-law, he was 
obliged to leave Crete, and retired to Caria. 

The Persians had certain state ordinances, by which their monarchs were 
enjoined to marry their own sisters ; and, as Asia Minor was overrun by 
them at. the time when Croesus was conquered hy Cyrus, it is possible that: * 
the story of Byblis and Caunus may have originated in the disgust which 
the natives felt for their conquerors, aud as a covert reproach to them for 
sanctioning alliances of so incestuous a nature. While Ovid enters into 
details in the story, which trench on the rules of modesty and decorum, 
the moral of the tale, aided by some of his precepts, is vot uninstructive 
as a warning to youth to learn betimes how to regulate the passions. 


FABLE VI. 


Ligpus commands his wife Telethuse, who is pregnant, to destroy the é 
infant, should it prove to be a girl; on which, the Goddess Jais appears 
to her in a dream, and, forbidding her to obey, promises her her pratec- 
tion, Telethusa is delivered of a daughter, who is called Iphis, and 
passes for a son, Iphis is afterwards married to Lanthe, on which, Isis, 


to reward her mother’s piety, transforms her into a man. : 
Tue fame of this new prodigy would, perhaps, have filled the 
hundred cities of Crete, if Crete* had not lately produced’ a 
nearer wonder of her own, in the change of Iphi 
For once on a time the Phestian land™ adjoining to the 
Mined Bastian fand.]—Ver. 668. Pheestas was a city. of Crete, butt by 
ines . E : ae ee 
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Gnossian kingdom produced one Ligdus, of obscure rame a 
man of the frechorn class of common people. Nor were his 
means any greater than his rank, but his life and his ho- 
nour were untainted. He startled the ears of his wife in her 
pregnancy, with these words, when her lying-in was near at 
hand: “Two things there are which I wish for; that thou 
mayst be delivered with very little pain, and that thou mayst 
bring forth a male child. The other alternative is a cause of 

reater trouble, and providence has denied us means for 
Varad up a female. The thing I abominate; but if a 

female should, by chance, be brought forth at thy delivery, (1 
command it with reluctance, forgive me, natural affection) let 
it be put to death.” Thus he said, and they bathed their faces 
with tears streaming down ; both he who commanded, and she 
to whom the commands were given. But yet Telethusa in- 
cessantly urged her husband, with fruitless entreaties, not to 
confine his hopes within a compass so limited. But Ligdus’s 
resolution was fixed. 

* And néw ‘was she hardly able to bear her womb big with 
the burden ripe for birth ; when in the middle of the night, 
under the form of a vision, the daughter of Inachus, attended 
hy a train of her votaries, either stood, or seemed to stand, 
before her bed. The horns of the moon were upon her fore- 
head, with ears of corn with their bright golden colour, 
and the royal ornament of the diadem; with her was the 
barking Anubis,® and the holy Bubastis,“ and the partico- 
toured Apis ;7 he, too, who suppresses™ his voice, and with 


® 4nudis.|—Ver. 689. This was an Egyptian Deity, which had the 
body of a man, and the head of a dog. Some writers say that it was 
Mercury who was so represented, and that this form was given him in re. 
membrance of the fact of Isis having used dogs in her search forOsiris, when 
he was slain by his brother Typhon. Other authors say, that Anubis was 
the son of Osiris, and that he distinguished himself with an helmet, bear- 
ing the figure of a dog, when he followed his father to battle. 

8 Bubastis.|—Ver. 690. Though she is here an attendant of Isis, 
Diodorus Siculus represents her to have been the same divinity as Isis. 
Herodotus, however, says that Diana was worshipped by the Egyptians 
under that name. There was acity of Lower Egypt, called Bubastis, in 
which Isis was greatly venerated. 

8T Apis.j—Ver. 690. This is supposed to have been another name for 
Osiris, whose body, having been burned on the funeral pile, the Egyptians 
believed that he re-appeared under the form of a bull; the name for which 
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lis finger enjoins silence. There were the sistra too, and 
Osiriy, never enough sought for; and the foreign serpert,” 
filled with soporiferous poison. When thus the Goddess ad- 
dressed her, as though roused from her sleep, and seeing all 
distinct] “O Telethusa, one of my votaries, lay aside thy 
grievous cares, and evade the commands of thy husband ; and 
do not hesitate, when Lucina shall have given thce case by 
delivery, to bring up the child, whatever it shall be. Tama 
befriending Goddess,” and, when invoked, I give stanee , 
and thou shalt not complain that thou hast worshipped an un- 
grateful Divinity.” 

Thus she advises her, and then retires from her chamber. 
The Cretan matron arises joyful from her bed ; and suppliantly 
raising her pure hands towards the stars of heaven, prays that 
her vision may be fulfilled. When her pains increased, and 
her burden forced itself into the light, and a girl was born to 
the father unaware of it, the mother ordered it to be brought 
up, pretending it was a boy ; and the thing gained belief, nor 
was any one but the nurse acquainted with the fact, The father 

erformed his vows, and gave the chi/d the name of its grand- 

‘ather. The grandfather had been called Iphis. The mother re- 
joiced in that name because it was common fo both seves, nor + 
would she be deceiving” any one by it. Her deception lay un- 
perecived under this fraud, the result of natural affection, The 
Harpocrates, the God of Seeresy and Silence, who was represented with 
his finger laid on his lips. 

8 Osiris.|—Ver. 692. When slain by his brother Typhon, Isis long 
sought him in vain, till, finding his scattered limbs hy the aid of dogs, she 
entombed them. As the Egyptians had a yearly festival, at whieh they 
bewailed the loss of Osiris, and feigned that they were seeking him, Ovid 
calls that God, * Nunquam satis quasitus,’ * Never enough sought for.’ 

1 Foreign serpent.|—Ver. 69 This is, most probably, the asp, a 
small serpent of Egypt, which frequently found represented on the 
statues of Isis. Its bite was said to produce a lethargic sleep, ending in 
death. Cleopatra ended her life by the bite of one, which she ordered 
to be conveyed to her in a basket of fruit. Some commentators have 
supposed that the crocodile is here alluded to; but, as others have justly 
observed, the ciecoiile has no poisonous sting, but rather a capacity for 


devouring. ; 
i A befriending Goddess. |— cr. 698. Diodorus Siculus says, that Isie 
was the discoverer of nunicrous remedies for disease, and that she greatly 
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child’s dress was that of aboy ; the face such, that, wacther 
you gave it to a girl or to a boy, either would be beau- 
tiful. In the meantime the third year had xow succeeded the 
tenth, when her father, O Iphis, promised to thee, in marriage, 
the yellow-haired Tinthe, who was a virgin the most com- 
mended among all the women of Pheestus, for the endowments 
of her beauty ; the daughter of the Dictaan Telestes. Equal 
was their age, their beauty equal ; and they received their first 
instruction, the clements suited to their age, from the same 
preceptor, 

Love, in consequence, touches the inexperienced breasts of 
them both, and inflicts on each an equal wound; but how 
different are their hopes! inthe awaits the time of their 
union, and of the ceremonial agreed upon, and believes that she, 
whom she thinks to be a man, will be her husband, Iphis 
is in love with her whom she despairs to be able to enjoy, 
and this very thing mereases her flame; and, herse/f a maid, 
she burns with passion fora maid. And, with difficulty, sup- 
pressing her tears, she says, “ What issue of my love awaits 
me, whom the anxieties unknown to any Jefore, and so winatu- 
ral, of an unheard-of passion, have seized upon! if the Gods 
would spare me, (they ought to have destroyed me, and if they 
would not have destroyed me), at least they should have in- 
flicted some natural evil, and ove common ¢o the human race. 
Passion for a cow docs not: inflame a cow, nor does that for 
mares inflame the mares, The ram inflames the ewes ; its own 
female follows the buck. And so do birds couple; and 
among all animals, no female is seized with passion for a 
female. Would that I did not exist. 

“Yet, lest Crete might not be the producer of ai! hinds of 
prodigies, the daughter of the Sun loved a bull; that is to 
say, a female /oved a male. My passion, if I confess the 
truth, is more extravagant than that. Still she pursued the 
hopes of enjoyment; still, by a subtle contrivance, and under 
the form of a cow, did she couple with the bull, and her pa- 
ramour was one that might be deceived. But though the 
ingenuity of the whole warld were to centre here, though 
Deedalus himself were to fly back again with his waxer 
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thee, Iiinthe? But why dost thou not fortify thy mind, and 
recover thyself, Iphis? And why not shake off this passion, void 
of al reason, and senseless as it is? Consider what it was 
thou wast born (unless thou art deceiving thyself'as well), and 
pursue that which is allowable, and love that which, as a wo- 
man, thou oughtst ¢o ove. Hope it is that produces, Hope it 
is that nourishes love. This, the very case itself deprives thee 
of. No guard is keeping thee away from her dear embrace ; 
no care of a watchful husband, no father’s severity ; does not 
she herself deny thy solicitations, And yet she cannot be 
enjoyed by thee ; nor, were everything possible done, couldat 
thou be blessed; zot, though Gods and men were to 
- do their utmost. And now, too, no portion of my desires is 
‘daffled, and the compliant Deities have granted me whatever 
_ they were able, and what I desire, my father wishes, she 
herself wishes, and so does my destined father-in-law; but 
nature, more powerful than all these, wills it not ; she alone 
is an obstacle to me. Lo, the longed-for time approaches, and 
the wedding-day is at hand, when liinthe should be mine ; and 
yet she will not fallto my lot. In the midst of water, 1 
shall be athirst. Why, Juno, guardian of the marriage rites, 
and why, Hymenzeus, do you come to this ceremonial, where 
there is not the person who should marry the wife, and where 
both of us females, we are coupled in wedlock ?” ; 
After saying these words, she closes her lips. And no lese 
does the other maid burn, and she prays thee, Hymenaus, to 
come quickly, Telethusa, dreading the same thing that she 
desires,.at one time puts off the time of the wedding, and 
then raises delays, by feigning illness. Often, by way of ex- 
cuse, she pretends omens and visions. But now she hag ex- 
hausted all the resources of fiction; and the time for the 
marriage so long delayed is now at hand, and oxly one day re- 
mains; whereon she takes off the fillets for the hair from her own 
head and from that of her daughter,” and embracing the altar 
with dishevelled locks, she says, “O Isis, thou who dost inhabit 


13 Of her daughter.]—Ver. 770. We rust suppose that Iphis wore 
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Pareetonium,”* and the Mareotic fields,® and Pharos,” and the 
Nile divided into its seven horns, give aid, 1 beseech thee, and 
ease me of my fears. Thee, Goddess, thee, 1 once beheld, 
and these thy symbols ; and all of them I recognized ; both 
thy attendants, and thy torches, and the sound of the sistra, 
and I noted thy commands with mindful care, That this 
girl” now sees the light, that I, myself, am not punished, is 
the result of thy counsel, and thy admonition ; pity us both, 
and aid us with thy assistance.” 

Tears followed her words. The Goddess seemed to move, 
(and she really did move) her altars ; and the doors of her 
temple shook, Her horns, too,’ shone, resembling those of 
the moon, and the tinkling sistrum sounded. The mother 
departs from the temple, not free from concern indeed, still 
pleased with this auspicious omen. Iphis follows her, her 
companion as she goes, with longer strides than she had been 
wont; her fairness ‘does not continue on her face; both her 
strength is increased, and her features are more stern; and 
shorter is the length of her scattered locks. There is more 
vigour, also, than she had as a female. dad now thou 
art a male, who so lately wast a female. Bring offerings to 
the temple, and rejoice with no hesitating confidence. ‘They 
do bring their offerings to the temple. They add, too, an 
inacription ; the inscription contains one short line: “ Iphis; 
a male, offers the presents, which, as a female, he had 
vowed.” 

The following morn has disclosed the wide world with 
the rays of the Sun; when Venus, and Juno, and Hymenseus, 


4 Paretonium.jJ—Ver. 772. Strabo says, that Paretonium was a city 
of Libya, with a capacious harbour. 

78 Mareotic fields.|—Ver. 772. The Mareotic Lake was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Alexandria. ; 

7 Pharos.|—Ver. 772. This was an island opposite to Alexandria, 
famed for its light-house, which was erected to warn sailors from off the 
dangerons quicksands in the neighbourhood, 

17 This girl.]—Ver. 778. Pointing at Iphis, who had attended her, 
Antoninus Liberalis says, thateTelethusa prayed that Iphis might be 
transformed into a man, and cited a number of precedents for.such a - 
change. - - . 
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repair to the social fires ;” and Iphis, now a youth, gains his 
dear Yanthe. 


EXPLANATION, 


The story of Iphis being changed froma young woman into a man, of 
which Ovid lays the scene in the isle of Crete, is one of those facts upon 
which ancient history is entirely silent. Perhaps, the origin of the story 
was a disguise of a damsel in male dress, carried on, for family reasons, 
even to the very point of marriage; or it may have been based upon an 
account of some remarkable instance of androgynous formation. 

Ovid may possibly have invented the story himself, merely as a vehicle 
for showing how the Deities recompense piety and strict obedience to their 
injunctions. 


7 The social fee 795, On the occasion of marriages, offerings 
were made on the altars of Hymengus and the other Peities, who were 
the guardians of conjugal rites, 





BOOK THE TENTH. 


FABLE I, 

Runyoice, the wife of Orpheus, while sporting in the fields, with other 
Nymphs, {s bitten by a serpent, which causes her death. After having 
mourned for her, Orpheus resolves to go down to the Infernal Regions 
in quest of her. Pluto and the Fates consent to her return, on con. 
dition that Orpheus shall not look on her till he is out of their dominions, 
His curiosity prevailing, he neglects this injunction, on which she is 
immediately snatched away from him, beyond the possibility of recovery, 
Upon this occasion, the Poet relates the story of a shepherd, who was 
turned into a rock by a look of Cerberus; and that of Olenus and 
Lethsa, who were transformed into stones. 


Tuencr Hymenveus, clad in a saffron-coloured' robe, passed 
through the unmeasured tract of air, and directed his course to 
the regions of the Ciconians,’ and, in vain, was invoked by the 
voice of Orpheus. He presented himself indeed, but he 
brought with him neither auspicious words, nor joyful looks, 
nor yet a happy omen. The torch, too, which he held, was 
hissing with a smoke that brought tears to the eyes, and as it 
was, it found no flames amid its waving. The issue was more 
disastrous than the omens ; for the newmade bride, while she 
was strolling along the grass, attended by a train of Naiads, 
was killed, having received the sting of a serpent on her ancle. 

After the Rhodopeian bard had sufficiently bewailed her iu 
the upper realms of air, that he might try the shades below 
as well, he dared to descend to Styx by the Teenarian gate, anid 
amid the phantom inhabitants and ghosts that had enjoyed 


} Saffron-coloured.]—Ver. 1. This was in order to be dressed in a 
colour similar to that of the ‘ flammeum,’ which was a veil of a bright 
yellow colour, worn by the Bride. This custom prevailed among the 
Romans, among whom the shoes worn by the bride were of the sane colour 
with the veil. 
2 Ciconian 





Ver. 2. These were a people of Thrace, near the river 
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the tomb, he went to Persephone, and him that held these un- 
pleasing realms, the Ruler of the shades; and touching hia 
strings in concert with his words, he thus said, “O ye Deities 
_ of the world that lies beneath the earth, to which we a// come 
at last, each that is bor to mortality; if 1 may be allowed, 
and you suffer me to speak the truth, laying aside’ the artful 
expreasions of a deceitful tongue; I have not descended hither 
from curiosity to sce dark Tartarus, nor to bind the three- 
fold throat of the Medusxan monster, bristling with serpents. 
But my wife was the cause of my coming; into whom a serpent, 
trodden upon by her, diffused its poison, and cut short her 
growing years. 1 was wishful to be able to endure this, and I 
. will not deny that I have endeavoured to do so. Love has 
» proved the stronger. That God is well known in the regions 
above. Whether he beéo here, too, 1 am-uncertain; but-yet I 
imagine that even here he is; and if the story of the rape of 
former days is not untrue, ’twas love that united you éwo toge- 
ther, By these places filled with horrors, by this vast Chaos, 
and by the silence of these boundless realms, [ entreat you, 
weave over again the quigk-spun thread of the life of Eurydice. 

“To you we all belofg; and having staid but a little while 
above, sooner or later we al/ hasten to one abode, Hither are 
we all hastening. Thig is our last home ; and you possess the 
most lasting dominion over the human réce. She, too, when, 
in due season she shall have completed her allotted number 
of years, will be under your sway. The enjoyment of her I beg , 
asafavour. But if the Fates deny me this privilege in behalf of 
my wife, I have determined that I will not return. Triumph 
in the death of us both.” 

As he said such things, and touched the strings to his 
words, the bloodless spirits wept. Tantalus did not catch at 
the retreating water, and the wheel of Ixion atood still, as: 
though im amazement; the birds did not tear the liver of 
Tityus ; and the granddaughters of Belus paused at their 
urns ; thou, too, Sisyphus, didst seat thyself on thy stone. The 
story is, that then, for the first time, the cheeks of the Eume- 
nides, overcome by his music, were yet with tears; nor could 
the royal consort, nor he who rules the infernal regions, endure . 


* Laying aside.}—Ver.19. ‘ Falsi positis ambagibus oris,’ is rendered 
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to deny him his request ; and they called for Eurydse, She 
was umong the shades newly arrived, and she advanced with a 
slow pace, by reason of her wound. 

The Rhodopeian hero receives. her, and, at the same time, 
this condition, that he turn not back his eyes until he has 
passed the Avernian vallies, or else that the grant will be re- 
voked, The ascending path is mounted in deep silence, steep, 
dark, and enveloped in deepening gloom. And xow they 
were not far from the verge of the upper earth. He, en- 
amoured, fearing lest she should flag, and impatient to behold 
her, turned his eyes; and immediately she sank back again. 
She, hapless one! both stretching out her arms, and struggling 
to be grasped, and to grasp him, caught nothing but the fleet- 
ing air. ‘And now, dying a second time, she did not at all 
complain of her husband; for why should she ‘complain of 
being beloved? And now she pronounced the last farewell, 
which scarcely did he catch with his ears; and again was she 
hurried back to the same place. 

No otherwise was Orpheus amazed at this twofold death of 
his wife, than he who, trembling, beheld the three necks‘ of 
the dog, the middle one supporting chains ; whom fear did not 
forsake, before his former nature deserted him, as stone ga- 
thered over his body: and ¢ian Olenus,’ who took on himeelf 
the crime of another, and was willing to appear guilty ; and than 
thou, unhappy Letheea, confiding in thy beauty ; breasts, once 
most united, now rocks, which the watery Ida supports. 'The 
ferryman drove him away entreating, and, in vain, desiring 
again to cross the stream. Still, for scven days, in squalid 
guise’ did he sit on the banks without the gifts of Ceres. Vexa- 


4 The three necks.|—Ver. 65. There was a story among the ancients, 
that when Cerberus was dragged by Hercules from the Infernal Regions, a 
certain man, through fear of Hercules, hid himself in a cave; and that 
on peeping out, and beholding Cerberus, he was changed into a stone by his 
fright. Suidas says, that in his time the stone was still to be seen, and 
that the story gave rise to a proverb. 

5 Olenus.J—Ver. 69. Olenus, who was supposed to be the son of 
Vulcan, had a beautiful wife, whose name was Lethea. When about te 
be punished for comparing her own beauty to that of the Goddesses, 
Olenus offered to submit to the penalty in her stead, on which they were 
toth changed into stones. a 
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tion, and sorrow of mind, and tears were his sustenance. Com- 
plaining that the Deities of Erebus’ were cruel, he betook 
himself to lofty Rhodope, and Haemus,” buffeted by the North 
winds. The third Titan had now ended the year bounded by 
the Fishes of the ocean ;° and Orpheus had avoided all inter- 
course with woman, either because it had ended in misfortune 
to him, or because he had given a promise to that effect. Yet 
a passion possessed many a female to unite herself to the bard, 
and many a one grieved when repulsed. He also was the first 
adviser of the people of Thrace to transfer their affections to 
tender youths; and, on this aide of manhood, to enjoy the 
short spring of life, and its early flowers. 


EXPLANATION, 


Though Ovid has separated the aaventures of Orpheus, whose death he 
does not relate till the beginning of the eleventh Book, we will here 
shortly enter upon an examination of some of the more important points 
of his history, 

‘As, in his time, Poetry and Music were in a very low state of perfection, 
and as he excelled in both of those arts, it was said that he was the 
son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope; and it was added, that he charmed 
lions aud tigers, and made even the trees sensible of the melodious 
tones of his lyre. These were mere hyperbotical expressions, which signi- 
fied the wondrous charms of his eloquence and of his music combined, 
which he employed in cultivating the genius of a savage and uncouth 
people. Some conjecture that this personage originally came from Asia 
into Thrace, and suppose that he, together with Linus and Eumolpus, 
brought poetry and music iuto Greece, the use of whieh, till then, was m- 
known in that country ; and that they introduced, at the same time, the 
worship of Ceres, Mars, and the orgies of Bacchus, which, from him who 
instituted them, received their name of ‘Orphica.’ Orpheus, to , is sup- 
posed to have united the office of high priest with that of king. Horace 
styles him the interpreter of the Gods; and he was said to have in- 
terposed with the Deities for the deliverance of the Argonauts from a 
dangerous tempest. It is thought that he passed some part of his life in 
Egypt, and became acquainted with many particulars of the ancient religion 
of the Egyptians, which he introduced into the theology of Greece. Some 
modern writers even go so far as to suggest that he learned from the He- 


7 Erebus.j—Ver. 76. Erebus was the son of Chaos and Darkness ; 
but his name is often used to signify the Infernal Regions. 

® Hemus.J—Ver. 77, ‘This was a mountain of Thrace, which was 
much exposed to the North winds. 
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brews, who were then sojourning in Egypt, the knowledge of the true 
God. 

Ilia wife, Eurydice, dying very young, he was inconsolable for her loss. 
To alleviate his grief, he went to Thesprotia, in Epirus, the natives of which 
region were said to possess incantations, for the purpose of raising the 
ghosts of the departed. Here, according to some accounts, being deceived 
by a phantom, which was made to appear before him, he died of sorrow; 
but, according to other writers, he renounced the society of mankind for 
ever, and retired to the mountains of ‘Thrace. His journey to that distant 
country gave occasion to say, that he descended to the Infernal Regions. 
This is the more likely, as he is supposed to have there promulgated his 
notions of the infernal world, which, according to Diodorus Siculus, he had 
learned among the Egyptians. 

Tzetzes, however, assures us that this part of his history is founded ou 
the circumstance, that Orpheus cured his wife of the bite of a serpent, which 
had til! then been considered to be mortal; and that the poets gave an 
hyperbolical version of the story, in saying that he had rescued her 
from Hell. He says, too, that he had learned in Egypt thé art of magic, 
which was much cultivated there, and especially the method of charming 
serpents. 

After the loss of his wife, he retired to mount Rhodope, to assuage the 
violence of his grief. ‘There, according to Ovid and other poets, the 
Meenades, or Bacchanals, to be revenged for his contempt of them and 
their rites, tore him in pieces ; which story is somewhat diversified by 
the writers who relate that Venus, exasperated against Calliope, the nother 
of Orpheus, for having adjudged to Proserpine the posvession of Adonis, 
caused the women of Thrace to become enamoured of her son, and to tear 
him in pieces while disputing the possession of him. An ancient author, 
quoted by Hyginus, says that Orpheus was killed by the stroke of a 
thunderbolt, while he was accompanying the Argonauts; and Apollodorus 
says the same. Diodorus Siculus calls him one of the kings of Thrace ; 
while other writers, among whom are Cicero and Aristotle, assert that 
there never was such a person as Orpheus. ‘The learncd Vossins says, 
that: the Phoenician word ‘ariph,’ which signifies ‘ learued,’ gave rise to 
the story of Orpheus, Le Clere thinks that in consequence of the same 
Greck word signifying ‘an enchanter,’ and also meaning ‘a singer,’ he ace 
quired the reputation of having been a most skilful magician. 

We may, perhaps, safely conclude, that Orpheus really did introduce 
the worship of many Gods into Greece; and that, possibly, while he 
promulgated the necessity of expiating crimes, he introduced exorcism, 
and brought tragic into fashion in Greece. Lucian affirms that he was also 
the first to teach the elements of astronomy. Several works were attri- 
buted to him, which are now no longer in existence; ainong which 
were a Poem on the Expeditign of the Argonauts, one on the War of 
the Giants, another on the Rape of Proserpine, and a fourth upon the 
Labours of Hercules. The Poem on the Argonautic Expedition, which 
wow exists, and is attributed to him, is supposed to have been really 
written by a poet named Onomacritus, who lived in the sixth century 
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After his death, Orpheus was reckoned in the number of Heroes or 
Demigods; and we are informed by Philestestus that his head was pre- 
served at Lesbos, where it gave oracular responses. Orpheus is not men- 
tioned by Homer or Hesiod. The learned scholar Lobeck, in his Aglao- 
phamus, has entered very deeply into an investigation of the real nature of 
the discoveries and institutions ascribed to-him,* 


FABLE If. 


Onpuevs, retiring to Mount Rhodope, by the charms of his music, attracta 


to himself all kinds of creatures, rocks, and trees; among the latter is” 


the pine tree, only known since the transformation of Attis, 


THERE was a hill, and upon the hill a most level space of a 
plain, which the blades of grass made green: ald shade was 
-wanting in the'spot. After the bard, sprung from the Gods, had 
seated himself in this place, and touched hus tuneful strings, a 
shade came over the spot. The tree of Chaonia” was not ab- 
sent, nor the grove of the Heliades," nor the mast-tree with its 


lofty branches, nor the tender lime-trees, nor yet the beech, , 


and the virgin laurel,” and the brittle hazels, and the oak, 
adapted for making spears, and the fir without knots, and the 
holm bending bencath its acorns, and the genial plane-tree,” 
and the parti-colouwred maple," and, together with them, the 
willows growing by the rivers, and the watery lotus, arid the 
evergreen box, and the slender tamarisks, and the two-celoured 
myrtle, and the tine-tree,"* with its azure berries. 

You, too, the ivy-trees, with your creeping tendrils, came, 


10 Tree of Chaonia.]—Ver. 90. This was the oak, for the growth of 
which Chaonia, a province of Epirus, was famous. 

1 Grove of the Heliudes.|—Ver. 91. He alludes to the poplars, into 
which tree, as we have already seen, the Heliades, or daughters of the 
gun, were changed after the death of Phaéton. 

2 Virgin daurel.]—Ver. 92. The laurel is so styled from the Virgin 
Daphne, who refused to listen to the solicitations of Apu llo. 

8 Genial plane-trce].—Ver. 95. The plane tree was much valued by 
the ancients, as affording, by its extending branches, a pleasant shade to 
festive parties. Virgil says, in the Fourth Book of the Georgics, line 146, 
‘ Atque ministrantem platanum potantibus umbram,’ ‘ And ‘the plane-trea 
that gives its shade for those that carouse,’ 

'\ Parti-coloured maple.}—Ver. 95. “The grain of the maple being at 
® varying colour, it was much valued by the ancients, for the purpose of 

> soaking articles of furniture. 

The tine tree.|\—V¥er. 98. The tins’ or ¢ tine tre: 
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and together, the branching vines, and the elms clothed with 
vines; the ashes, too, and the pitch-trees, and the arbute, laden 
with ita blushing fruit, and the bending palm,” the reward of 
the conqueror ; the pine, too, with its tufted foliage,” and brist- 
ling at the top, pleasing to the Mother of the Gods ; since for 
this the Cybeleian Attis put off the human form, and hardened 
into that trunk. . 
EXPLANATION. 


The story of Attis, or Athis, here briefly referred to, is related by 
the ancient writers in many different ways ; s0 much so, that it is not 
possible to reconcile the discrepancy that exists between them, From 
Diodorus Siculus we learn that Cybele, the daughter of Meon, King of 
Phrygia, falling in love with a young shepherd named Attis, her father 
ordered him to be put to death. in despair, at the Joss of her lover, 
Cybele left her father’s abode, and, accompanied by Marayas, crossed 
the mountains of Phrygia, Apollo, (or, as Vossius supposes, some priest 
of that God,) touched with the misfortunes of the damsel, took her to. the 
country of the Hyperboreans in Scythia, where she died. Some time 
after, the plague ravaging Phrygia, and the oracle being consulted, an 
angwer was returned, that, to ensure the ceasing of the contagion, they 
Thust look for the body of Attis, and give it funeral rites, and render to 
Cybele the same honour which they were wont to pay to the Gods; all 
which was done with such scrupulous eare, that in time she became one 
of the most esteemed Divinities. 

Arnobius, says that Attis was a shepherd, with whom Cybele fell 
in love in her old age. Unmoved by her rank, and repelled by her 
faded charms, he despised her advances. Midas, King of Pessinus, on 
seeing this, destined his own daughter, Agdistis, for the young Attis, 
Fearing the resentment of Cybele, he caused the gates of the city to 
be shut on the day on which the marriage was to be solemnized, Cybele 
being informed of this, hastened to Pessinus, and, destroying the gates, 
met with Attis, who had concealed himself behind a pine tree, and caused 
him to be emasculated; on which Agdistis committed self-destruction 
in a fit of. sorrow. 

Servius, Lactantius, and St. Augustine, give another version of the 
tory, which it is not necessary here to enlarge upon, any farther than ~ 
to say, that it depicts the love of a powerful queen for a young man 
who repulsed her advances. Ovid, also, gives a similar account in the 
fourth Book of the Fasti, line 220. Other authors, quoted by Arno. 
bius, have given some additional circumstances, the origin of which itis 





6 The bending palm.]—-Ver. ,02. The branches of the palm were 
vemarkable for their flexibility, while no suyerincumbent weight could 
break them. On this account they were considered as emblematica. 
ef victory. 
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almost impossible to guess at. They say that a female called Nana, 
by touching a pomegranate or an Almond tree, which grew frum the blood 
of Agdistis whom Bacchus had/ slain, conceived Altis, who alterwarda 
became very dear to Cybele. / 

All that we can conclude ffom these accounts, and morc especially 
from that given by Ovid in the Fuasti, is, that the worship of Cybele being 
established in Phrygia, Attis. was one of her priests ; aud that, as he led 
the example of ‘mutilating himself, all her other priests, who were called 
Galli, submitted to a similar operation, tv the great surprise of the un- 
initiated, who were not slow in inventing some wonderful story to ace 
count for an act so extraordinary. 





FABLE III. 


Cypartssus is about to kill himself for having slain, by accident. a 
favourite deer ; but, before he is able to execute his design, Apollo 
transforma him into a Cypress, 


Anup this throng was present the cypress, resembling the 
cone,’* now a tree, buf once a youth, beloved by that God who 
fits the lyre with the strings, and the bow with strings. For 
there was a large stag, sacred to the Nymphs who inhabit the 
Carthzean fields ; and, with his horns extending afar, he himself 
afforded an ample shade to his own head. His horns were shin- 
ing with gold, and a necklace studded with gems," falling upon 
his shoulders, hung down from his smooth round neck; a 
silver ball,’ fastened with little straps, played upon his fore- 


% Resembling the cone.J—Ver. 106. In the Roman Circus for the 
chariot races, a low wall ran lengthways down the course, which, from its 
resemblance in position to the spinal bone, was called hy the name of 
“spina” At each extremity of this ‘ spina,’ there were placed upon a 
base, three large cones, or pyramids of wood, in shape very much like 
cypress trees, to which fact allusion is here made. They were called 
‘meta,’ ‘ goals.’ 

1 Studded with gems.]—Ver. 113. Necklaces were much worn in an- 
cient times by the Indians, Persians, and Egyptians. They were more espe- 
cially used by the Greek and Roman females as bridal ornamenta. The 
* monite baccatum,’ or ‘ bead necklace,’ was the most common, being 
made of berries, glass, or other materials, strung together. They were 
so strung with thread, silk, or wire, and links of gold. Emeralds seem 
to have been much used for this purpose, and amber was also similarly 
employed. Thus Ovid says, in the second Book of the Metamorphoses, 
line 366, that the amber distilled from che trees, into which the sisters of 
Phaéton were changed, was sent to be worn by the Latian matrons. 
Horses and favourite animals, as in the presenti instance, were decked 
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head ; and pendants of brass,” of equal size, shone on either 
ear around his hollow temples. He, too, void of fear, and lay- 
ing aside his natural timorousness, used to frequent the houses, 
and to offer hia neck to be patted by any hands, even though 
unknown fo him. 

But yet, above all others, he was pleasing to thee, Cyparissus, 
most beauteous of the nation of Cea.** Thou wast wont to lead 
the stag tu new pastures, and to the streams of running waters ; 
sometimes thou didst wreathe flowers of various colours about 
his horns, and at other times, seated on his back, /ike a horse- 
man, jirst in this direction and then in that, thou didst guide his 
easy mouth with the purple bridle. “Iwas summer and the 
middle of the day, and the bending arms of the Crab, that. 
loves the sea-shore, were glowing with the heat of the sun; 
the stag, fatigued, was reclining his body on the grassy earth, 
and was enjoying the coolness from the shade of atree. By in- 
advertence the boy Cyparissus pierced him with a sharp javelin; 
and, when he saw him dying from the cruel wound, he resolved 
to attempt to die as well. What consolations did not Phabus 
apply ? and he advised him to grieve with moderation, and ac- 


called from its resemblance in shape to a bubble of water, These were 
especially worn by the Roman children, suspended from the neck, and 
were mostly made of thin plates of gold, being of about the size of a wal. 
nut, The use of these ornaments was derived from the people of Etrurii 
and though originally worn only by the children of the Patricians, they 
were subsequently used by all of birth. The children of the Libertini, 
or ‘freedmen,’ indeed wore ‘ bulke,’ but they were only made of leather, 
The ‘ bulla’ was laid aside at the same time as the ‘toga pretexta,’ and was 
on that occasion consecrated to the Lares. The bulls of the Popes of 
Rome, received their names from this word; the ornament which was 
pendent from the rescript or decree being used to signify the document 
itself, ; 

% Pendants of brass.|—Ver. 116. The ear-ring was called among the 
Greeks lywrewv, and by the Romans ‘ inauris.’” The Greeks also called it 
tdd46Btev, from its being inserted in the lobe of the ear. Earrings were 
worn by both sexes among the Lydians, Persians, Libyans, Carthaginians, 
and other nations. Among the Greeks and Romans, the females alone 
were in the habit of wearing them. As with us, the ear-ring consisted of 
aring and drop, the ring being generally of gold, though bronze was 
sometimes used by the common people. Pearls, especially those of 
elongated form, which were called ‘ elenchi, were very much valued for 
pendants, 
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cording to the occasion. Still did he lament, and as a last fe- 
your, he requested this of the Gods above, that he might mourn 
for ever. And now, his blood quite exhausted by incessant 
weeping, his limba began to be changed into a green coiour, 
and the hair, which but lately hung from his snow-white fore- 
head, to become a rough bush, and, a stiffness being assumed, 
to point to the starry heavens with o tapering top. The God 
Phebus lamented deeply, and in his sorrow he said, “Thou 
shalt be mourned by me, and shalt mourn for others, and shalt 
ever attend upon those who are sorrowing™ for the dead.” 


EXPLANATION, 


Cyparissus, who, according to Ovid was born at Carthma, a town in 
the isle of Cea, was probably a youth of considerable poetical talent 
and proficiency in the polite arts, which caused him to be deemed the 
favourite of Apollo, His transformation into a Cypress is founded on 
the resemblauce between their names, that tree being called by the 
Greeks xvmdpooog.” The conclusion of the story is that Apollo, to con- 
sole himself, enjoined that the Cypress tree should be the symbol of 
sorrow, or in other words that it should be used at funerals and be planted 
near graves and sepulchres; which fiction was most likely founded on 
the fact, that the tree was employed for those purposes; perhaps be- 
cause its branches, almost destitute of leaves, have a somewhat melan- 
choly aspect, 

Some ancient writers also tell us that Cyparissug was a youth beloved 
by the God Sylvanus, for which reason that God is often represented 
with branches of Cypress in his hand. 





FABLE IV. 


Turirer, charmed with the beauty of the youth Ganymede, transforms 
himself ‘nto an Eagle, for the purpose of carrying him off. He is 
taken up into Heaven, and is made the Cup-bearer of the Divinities. 


Sucu a grove of trees had the bard attracted round him, and he 
sat in the midst of an assembly of wild beasts, and of a multitude 


33 Who de sorrowing.|—Ver. 142. The Poet in this manner accounts 
for the Roman custom of placing branches of Cypress before the doors of 
houses in which a dead body tay. Pliny the Elder says, that the Cypresa 
was sacred to Pluto, and that for that geason it was used at funerals, 
and was placed upon the pile. Varro says, that it was used for the: purpose 
of removing, by its own strong scent, the bad smell of the spot where the 
hodies were hurnt, and also of the bodies themselves. It was also said to be 
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of birds. When he had sufficiently tried the strings struck with 
his thumb, and perceived that the various tones, though they 
gave different sounds, s¢i/d harmonize, in this song he raised his ” 
voice: ‘Begin, my parent Muse, my song from Jove, all 
things submit to the sway of Jove. By me, often before has 
the power of Jove heen sung. In loftier strains have I sung of 
the Giants, and the victorious thunderbolts scattered over the 
Phlegreean plains.’ Now is there occasion for a softer lyre ; 
and let us sing of youths beloved by the Gods above, and of 
girls surprised by unlawful flames, who, by their wanton de- 
sires, have been deserving of punishment. 

“The king of the Gods above was once inflamed with a pas- 
sion for Ganymede, and something was found that Jupiter pre- 
ferred to be, rather than what he was. Yet into no bird does he 
youchsafe to be transformed, ‘but that which can carry his 
holts.* And no delay ts there. Striking the air with his fic- 
titious wings, he carries off the youth of Ilium; who even now 
mingles his cups for him, and, much against the will of Juno, 
serves nectar to Jove. 


EXPLANATION, 


The rape of Ganymede is probably based upon an actual occurrence, 
which may be thus explained. Tros, the king of Troy, having con- 
quered several of his neighbours, as Eusebius, Cedrenus, and Suidas 
relate, sent his son Ganymede into Lydia, accompanied by several of 
the nobles of his court, to offer sacrifice in the temple dedicated to 
Jupiter; Tantalus, the king of that country, who was ignorant of the 
designs of the Trojan king, took his people for spies, and put Ganymede 
in prison. He haying been arrested in a temple of Jupiter, by order of 
8 prince, whose ensiga was an eugle, it gave occasion for the report that 
he had been carried off by Jupiter in the shape of an eagle. 

The reason why Jupiter is said to have made Ganymede his cup- 








4 Phlegrean plaing.}—Ver. 151. Some authors place the Phlegrean 
plains near Cum, in Italy, and say that in a spot near there, much im- 
pregnated with sulphur, Jupitey aided by Hercules and the other Deities, 
conquered the Giants with his lightnings. Others say that their locality 
was in that part of Macedonia which was afterwards called Pullene ; 
other’ again, in Thessaly, or Thrace. 

% Carry his bolts.}—Ver. 158. The eagle was feigned to be the at- 
tendant bird of Jove, among oth@r reasons, becuuse it was supposed to fly 
higher than any other bird, to be able to fix its gaze on the sun without 
being dazzled, and never to receive injury from lightning. It was also said 
to have been the armour-bearer of Juniter in his wars against the Titaus. 
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hearer is difficult to conjecture, unless we suppose that he had served his 
father, in that employment at the Trojan court. The poets say that he 
was placed by the Gods among the Constellations, where he shines aa 
Aquarius, or the Water-bearer. 

The capture of Ganymede occasioned a protracted and bloody wart 
between Tros and Tantalus; and after their death, lus, the son of Tros, 
continued it agaiust Pelops, the son of Tantalus, and obliged him to quit 
his kingdom and retire to the court of Ginomaiis, king of Pisa, whose 
daughter he married, and by her had a son named Atreus, who was the fx- 
ther of Agamemnon and Menelaiis. Thus we see that probably Paria, the 
great grandson of Tros, carried off Helen, as a reprisal on Menelaiis, the 
great grandson of Tantalus, the persecutor of Ganymede. Agameinnon 
did not fail to turn this fact to his own advantage, by putting the Greeks 
in mind of the evils which his family had suffered from the kings of Troy, 


FABLE Y. 


As Apollo is playing at quoits with the youth Hyacinthus, one of them, 
thrown by the Divinity, rebounds from the earth, and striking Hya- 
cinthus on the head, kills him. From his blood springs up the tlower 
which still bears his name. 


“Pua@nus would have placed thee too, descendant of Amycla,"* 
in the heavens, if the stern Fates had given him time to place 
thee there. Still, so far as is possible, thou art immortal ; 
and as oft as the spring drives away the winter, and the 
Ram succeeds the watery Fish, so often dost thon spring 
up and blossom upon the green turf. Thee, beyond all 
others, did my father love, and Delphi, situate in the 


% Descendant of Amycla.J—Ver. 162. Hyacinthus is here called 
Amyclides, as though being the son of Amycla, whereas, in line 196 he is 
ealled ‘ Gbalides,’ as though the son of Qbalus. Pausanias and 
Apollodorus (in one instance) say that he was the son of Amycla, the 
Lacedemonian, who founded the city of Amycle; though, in another 
place, Apollodorus says that Pigrus was his father. On the other hand, 
Hyginus, Lucian, and Servius say that he was the son of Gbalus. Some 
explain ‘ Amyclide,’ as meaning ‘born at Amycl;’ and, indeed, Claudian 
says that he was born there. Others, again, would have (@balide to sig- 
nify ‘born at (cbalia’ But, if he was the sonof Amycla, this could not 
be the signification, as (Zbatia was founded by balus, who was the grand. 
son of Amycla. The poet, mast probably, meant to style him the de- 
scendant of Amycla, as being his great grandson, and the son of Cbalus. 
Again, in the 217th line of this Book, it Poet says that he was born at 
Sparta ; but, in the fifth Book of the Fasti, line 223, he mentions Therapnee, 
a town of Laconia, as having been his birthplace. Perizonins fhinks that 
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middie” of the earth, was without its guardian Deity, while 
the God was frequenting the Eurotas, and the unfortified 
Sparta ;* and neither his lyre nor pis arrows were held in ea- 
teem by him. 

“Unmindful of his own dignity, he did not refuse to carry 
the nets, or to hold the dogs, or to go, as his companion, over 
the ridges of the rugged mountains ; and by lengthened inti- 
macy he augmented his flame. And now Titan was almost in 
his mid course between the approaching and the past night, and 
was at an equal distance from them both ; when they stripped 
their bodies of their garments, and shone with the juice of the 
oily olive, and engaged in the game of the broad quoit.” First, 
Phoebus tossed it, well poised, into the airy breeze, and clove 
the opposite clouds with its weight. After a long pause, the 
heavy mass fell on the hard ground, and showed skill united 
with strength. Immediately the Teenarian youth,” in his 
thoughtlessness, and urged on by eagerness for the sport, 
hastened to take up the circlet; but the hard ground sent it 
ack into the air with a rebound against thy face, Ityacinthus. 

“Equally as pale as the youth does the Divinity himself 
turn; and he bears up thy sinking limbs; and at one moment he 
cherishes thee, at another, he stanehes thy sad wound ; aud ow 
he stops the fleeting life by the application of herbs, Tfis skill 
is of no avail. The wound is incurable. As if, ina well-watered 
garden, any one should break down violets, or poppies, and 
Lilies, ag they adhere to their yellow stalks; drooping, they 


2 dn the middle.j—Ver. 168. Delphi, situated on a ridge of Parnassus, 
was styled the navel of the world, as it was supposed to be situate in the 
middle of the earth. ‘The story was, that Jupiter, having let go two 
eagles, or pigeons, at the opposite extremities of the earth, with the view of 
ascertaining the central spot of it, they met in their Hight at this place. 

* Unfortified Sparta.j—Ver. 169. Sparta was not fortified, because 
Lycurgus considered that it ought to trust for its defence to nuthing but 
he valour and patriotism of its citizens. 

29 ‘The broad quoit.}—Wer. 177. ‘The * disews, or quoit, of the ancients, 

1s tuade of brass, iron, stone, or wood, and was about ten or twelve inches 

diameter, Sometimes, a heavy mass of iron, of spherical form, was 

rown instead of the ‘discus’ It was perforated in the middle, and a 

pe or Uiong being passed through, was used in throwing it. 

MD Pho Taenorian youth. )-~Ver 183. I)vacinthus is so called. not a6 
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would suddenly hang down their languid heads, and could uot 
support themselves ; and would look towards the ground with 
their tops. So sink his dying features ; and, forsaken by its 
vigour, the neck is a burden to itself, and reclines upon the 
shoulder, ‘Son of balus,’ says Phoebus, ‘thou fallest, deprived 
of thy early youth ; and I look on thy wound as my own con- 
demnation. Thou art the object of my grief, and the cause 
of my crime. With thy death is my right hand to be 
charged; Iam the author of thy destraction. Yet what ia 
iy fault? unless to engage in sport can be termed a fault ; 
unless it can be called a fault, too, to have loved thee. And 
oh! that I could give my life for thee, or together. with thee ; 
but since I am restrained by the decrees of destiny, thou shalt 
ever be with me, and shalt dwell on my mindful lips. The 
lyre struck with my hand, my songs, too, shall celebrate 
thee; and, Becoming a new flower, by the inscription on thee, 
thon shalt imitate” my lamentations. The time, too, shall 
come, at which a most valiant hero shall add his name to 
this flower, and it shall be read upon the same leaves.’ 
“While such things are being uttered by the prophetic lips 
of Apollo, behold! the blood which, poured on the ground, 
has stained the grass, ceases to be blood, and a flower springs up, 
more bright than the Tyrian purple, and it assumes the ap- 
pearance which lilies kage, were there not in this a purple hue, 
and in them that of silver. This was not enongh for Phabus, 
for ’twas he that was the author of this honour, He himself 
inscribed his own lamentations on the leaves, and the flower 
has ‘ni, ai,’ inscribed thereon ; aud the mournful characters® 
there are traced. Nor is Sparta ashamed to have given birth 


® Thou shalt imitate.|—Ver. 206. The plood of Hyacinthus, changing 
into a flower, according to the ideas of the poets, the words Ai, Ai, ex. 
pressive, in the Greeh language, of lamentation, were said to be impressed 
on its leaves. 

8 Most valiant hero.]—Ver. 207. He alindes to Ajax, the son 
Telamon, from whose blood, when he slew himself, a similar flower w 
said to have arisen, with the letters A/, Ai, on its leaves, expressive cith 

” of grief, or denoting the first two letters of uis name, Alag. See Book x 
Kine 397. The hyacinth was the emblem of death, among the ‘ancic 
Greeks. 

Moura 





jul characters.}—Ver. 216. The letters are called ‘fines* 
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to Hyacinthus ; and his honours continue to the present time ; 
the Hyacinthian festival* returns, too, each year, to be celebrated 
with the prescribed ceremonials, after the manner of former 
celebrations.” 


EXPLANATION. 


Hyacinthus, as Pausanias relates, was a youth of Laconia. His father 
educated him with so much care, that he was lucked upon as the 
favuurite of Apollo, and of the Muses. As he was one day playing 
with his companions, he unfortunately received a blow on the lead trom 
a quoit, from the effects of which he died soon after. Some funeral 
verses were probably composed on the occasion ; in which it-was said, 
with the view of comforting his relations, that Boreas, jealous of the 
affection which Apollo had evinced for the youth, had turned aside the 
guvit with which they played; and thus, by degrees, in length uf time 
the name vf Apollo became inseparably connected with the story. 

The Lacedamonians each year celebrated a solemn festival near his 
tomb, where they offered sacrifices to.him; and we are told by Athe- 
neens, that they instituted games in his honour, which were called 
alter his name. Pausanias makes mention of his tomb, upon which 
he atys was engraved the figure of Apollo. His alleged change into 
the flower of the same name is probably solely owing to the similarity 
of their names. It is) not very clear what flower it is that was 
known to the ancients wnder the name of Hyacinthus. Dioseorides 
believes it to Le that called ‘ yaceinium’ by the Romans, which is 





% Hyacinthian festival,}—Ver. 219. The Hyacinthia was a festival 
celebrated every year at Amycla, in Laconia, by the people of that town 
and of Sparta. Somme writers say that it was held solely in honour of 
Apollo; others, of Hyacinthus; but it is much more probable, that it. 
waa intended to be in honour of both Apollo and Hyacinthns, Thee 
festival lasted for three days, and began on the longest day of the Spartan 
month, Hecatombweus. On the first last day, sacrifices were offered to 
the dead, and the fate of Hyacinthus was lamented. Garlands were for- 
bidden to he worn on those days, bread was not allowed to be eaten, and. 
no songs were recited in praise of Apollo. On the second day, rejoicing 
aud amusements prevailed ; the praises of Apollo were sung, and horse 
races were celebrated ; after whieh, females, riding in chariots made of 
wicker-work, and splendidly adorned, formed a beautiful procession. On 
this day, sacrifices w offered, and the citizens kept open houses for 
their friends and relations. Athenaus mentions a favourite meal of the 
Laconians on this occasion, which was called xexic, and consisted uf 
cakes, bread, meat, hroth. raw herbs, figs, and other fruits, with the seeds 
of the lupine. Macrobius saya that chaplets of ivy were worn at the 
Hyacinthia; but, of course, ihat remark can énly apply to the second day 
fven when they had taken the field against an enemy, the people uf 
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af a purple colour, and on which can be traced, though imperfectly, the 
letters ai (alas!) mentioned by Ovid. The lamentations of Apollo, on 
the death of Hyacinthus, formed the subject of bitter, and, indeed, de- 
served raillery, for several of the satirical writers among the ancients. 


FABLE VI. 


Venus, incenscd at the Ceraste for polluting the island of Cyprus, which 
is sacred to her, with the human sacrifices which they offer to their 
Gods, transforms them into bulla; and the Propetides, as a punish. 
ment for their dissolute conduct, are transformed into rocks, 


“Bor if, perchance, you were to ask of Amathus,®* abounding 
‘n metals, whether she would wish to have produced the Pro- 
peetides ; she would deny it, as well as those whose foreheada 
were of old rugged with two horns, from which they also de- 
rived the name of Cerastee. Before the doors. of these was 
standing an altar of Jupiter Hospes,* a scene of tragic 
horrors; if any stranger had scen it stained with blood, 
he would have auppoeed that sucking calves had been killed 
there, and Amathusian sheep ;” strangers were slain there. 
Genial Venus, offended at the wicked sacrifiecs there offered, 
was preparing to abandon her own cities and the Ophiusian 
lands." ‘ But how,’ said she, ‘have these delightful spots, 
how have my cities offended? What criminality is there in 
them? Let the inhuman race rather suffer punishment by 
exile or by death, or if there is any middle course between 
.death and exile; and what can that be, but the punishment 
of changing their shape?” 

“While she is hesitating into what she shall change them, 
she turns her eyes towards their horns, and is put in mind 
that those may be left to them; and ¢hen she transforms their 
huge limbs into those of fierce bulls. 

“ And yet the obscene Propeetides presumed to deny that 
Venus is a Goddess; for which they are reported the first 


4 Amathus.J—Ver. 220. Amathus was a city of Cyprus, sacred to 
Venus, and famous for the mines in its neighbourhood. 

46 Jupiler Hospes.|—Ver. 224. Jupiter, in his character of Zeve Sévcog, 
was the guardian and protector of travellers and wayfarers. 

a1 Amathusian sheep.}—Ner. 227. Amathusia was one of the nares 
of the island of Cyprus. 

34 Ophiusian lands.]—Ver. 229. Cyprus was anciently called Ophitsia, 
on account of the number of serpents that infested it; dpig being the 
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of all women to have prostituted their bodies,” with their 
beauty, through the anger of the Goddess. And when their 
shame was gone, and the blood of their face was hardened, 
they were, by a slight transition, changed into hard rocks. 


EXPLANATION. 


The Ceraste, a people of the island of Cyprus, were, perhaps, said 
to have been ‘changed: into bulls, to show the barbarous nature and 
rustic manners of those islanders, who stained their altars with the 
blood of strangers, in sacrifice to the Gods, 

An equivocation of names also, probably, aided in originating the 
story, Th® island of Cyprus is surrounded with promontories which 
rise out of the sea, and whose pointed rucks appear at a distance 
like horns, from which it had the name of Cerastis, the Greek word 
xipag, signifying a ‘horn.! Thus, the inhabitants having the name 
of Ceraste, it was most easy to invent a fiction of their having been once 
turned into oxen, to account the more readily ror their bearing that 
name. 

‘he Propcetides, who inhabited the same island, were females of very 
dissolute character. Justin, and other writers, mention a singular and 
horrible custom in that island, of prostituting young girls in the very 
temple of Venus, It was most probably the ntter disregard of these wo- 
men for common decency, that occasioned the poets to say that they 
were transformed into rocks. 





FABLE VIL. 


Pyamation, shocked by the dissolute lives of the Propmtides, throws off 
all fondness for the female sex, and resolves on leading a life of per 
petual celibacy. Falling in love with a statue which he has made, 
Venus animatesit; on which he marrics this new object of hig affec- 
tions, anit has a sun by her, who gives his name to the island. 


“Waewn Pygmalion saw these women spending their lives in 
eriminal pursuits, shocked at the vices which Nature had so 
plentifully imparted to the female disposition, he lived a single 
life without a wife, and for a long time was without a partner 
of his bed. In the meantime, he ingeniously carved a@ statue 
of snow-white ivory with wondrous skill ; and gav it a beauty 
with which no woman can be born; and then conceived a 
passion for his own workmanship. The appearance was that 
of a real virgin, whom you might suppose to be alive, and if 


*° Their bodi:s.)—Ver. 240. The women of Cyprus were notorious for 
the levity of their character. We learn from Herodotus that they had 


& 
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modesty did not hinder her, to be desirous to move ; 80 much 
did art lie concealed under his skill. Pygmalion admires it , 
and entertains, within his breast, a flame for this fictitious 
body. 

“Often does he apply his hands to the work, to try whether 
tt is a Auman body, or whether it is ivory ; and yet he does 
not own it to be ivory. He gives it kisses, and fancies that 
they are returned, and speaks to it, and takes hald of it, and 
thinks that his fingers make an impression on the limbs which 
they touch, and is fearful lest a livid mark should come on 
her limbs when pressed. And one while he employs séft expres- 
sions, at another time he brings her presents that are agreeable 
to maidens, such as shells, and smgoth- pebbles, an! little 
birds, and flowers of a thousand tints, and lilies, and painted 

. balls, and tears of the Heliades, that have fallen from the 
trees. He decks her limbs, too, with clothing, and puts jewels 
‘on her fingérs ; he puts, foo, a long necklace on her neck. : 
Smooth pendants hang from her ears, and bows from her 
breast."° All things are becoming ¢o her; and she does not 
seem less beautiful than when naked. He places her on 
coverings dyed with the Sidonian shell, and calls her the 
companion of his bed, and Iays down her reclining neek upon 
soft feathers, as though it were sensible. 

“A festival of Venus, much eclebrated throughout all Cyprus, 

had now come; and heifers, with snow-white necks; having 
their spreading horns tipped with gold, fell, struck by the aze. 
Frankincense, too, was smoking, when, having made his 
offering, Pygmalion stood before the altar, and timorously 
said, ‘If ye Gods can grant all things, let my wife be, E 
pray,” and he did not dare to say ‘this ivory maid,’ dué ‘like 
‘to this. statue of ivory.’ The golden Venus, as she herself 
was present at her own festivaf, understood what that prayer 
meant; and as an omen of the Divinity being favourable, 
thrice was the flame kindled up, and it sent up a tapering flame 
into the atr. Soon as he returned, he repaired to the image 
of his maiden, and, lying along the couch, he gave her kisses. 
She seems to grow warm. Again he applies his month; 

' Bows from her breast.|—Ver. 265. The ‘ Redimiculum’ was a sort 


of fillet, or head band, worn by females. Passing ower the shoulders, it 
hing on each side, over the breast. in the statues of Venus. it was aften 
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with his hands, too, he feels her breast. The pressed ivory 
hecomes soft, and losing its hardness, yields to the fingers, and 
gives way, just as Hymettian wax" grows soft in the sun, and 
being worked with the fingers is turned into many shapes, and 
becomes pliable by the very handling. While he is amazed, 
and is rejoicing, though with apprehension, and is fearing 
that he is deceived ; the lover. again and again touches the 
object of his desires with his hand. It is a real body; the 
veins throb, when touched with the thumb. 

“Then, indeed, the Paphian hero conceives in his mind the 
most lavi#h expressions, with which to give thanks to Venus, 
and at length presses lips, no /onger fictitious, with his own 
lips. The maiden, too, feels the kisses given her, and blushes ; 
and raising her timorous eyes towards the light of day, she sees 
at once her lover and the heavens. The Goddess was present at 
the marriage which she thus effected. And now, the horns of 
the moon having been nine times gathered into a full orb, she 
brought forth Paphos; from whom the island derived its name.” 


‘ EXPLANATION. 

‘The Pygmalion here mentioned must not be mistaken for the person 
of the same name, who was the brother of Dido, and king of Tyre, 
‘The story is most probably an allegory, which was based on the fact that 
Pygmalion being a man of virtuous principles, and disgusted with te 
vicious conduct of the women of Cyprus, took a great deal of care in 
training the mind and conduct of a young female, whom he kept at a 
distance from the contact of the prevailing vices; and wham, after 
‘having recovered her from the obdurate und rocky state to which the 
other females were reduced, he made his wife, and had a son by her: 
named Paphos} who was suid to have been the founder of the eity of 
Cyprus, known by his name. 





FABLE VIII. 

Myrna, the daughter of Cinyras and Cenchris, having conceived an in- 
cestuous pastion for her own father, and despairing of satisfying it, 
attempts to hang herself. Her nnrse surprises her in the act, aud pre- 
vents her death. Myrtha, after repeated entreaties and assurances of 
assistance, discloses to her the cause of her despair. ‘he nuree, 
by means of a stratagem, procures her the object of her desires, which 
heing discuvered by her father, he pursues his daughter with the inten- 
tion of killing her. Myrrlea flies from her father's dominions and 
being delivered of Adonis, is transformed into a tree. 

“Or him was that Cinyras sprung, who, if he had been witnout 
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issue, might have been reckoned among the happy. Of hor- 
nble events shall I now sing. Daughters, be far hence ; far 
hence be parents, too ; or, if my verse shall charm your minds, 
let credit not be given to me in this part of my sony, and do 
not believe that it happened ; or, if you will believe, believe aa 
well in the punishment of the deed. =. 

“Yet, if Nature allows this crime to appear to have been com- 
mitted, I congratulate the Ismarian matrons, and my own divi- 
sion of the globe. I congratulate this 1and, that it is afar from 
those regions which produced so great an abomination. Let 
the Pancheean land” be rich in amomum, and let it produce 
cinnamon, and its zedoary,” and frankincense distilling from 
its tree, and its other flowers, so iong aa it produces the myrrh- 
tree, as well. The new tree was not of so much worth as to be « 
recompense for the crime to which it owed its origin. Cupid 
himself denies, Myrrha, that it was his arrows that injured 
thee; and he defends his torches from that imputation ; 
one of the three Sisters kindled this fame within thee, with 
a Stygian firebrand and with swelling vipers. It is a crime te 
hate a parent; 4ué this love is a greater degree of wickedness 
than hatred. On every side worthy nobles are desiring thee ix 
marriage, md throughout the whole East the youths come to 
the contest for thy bed. Choose out of all these one for thy- 
self, Myrrha, so that, in all that nnmber, there be not one per- 
son, namely, thy father. 

‘She, indeed, is sensible of her criminality, and struggles 
hard against her infamous passion, and says to herself, ‘ Whi- 
ther am I being carried away by my feelings? What am I at- 
tempting? I beseech you, O ye Gods, and natural affection, 
and ye sacred ties of parents, forbid this guilt: defend me from 
a crime so great! if, indeed, this be a crime. But yet the ties 
of parent and child are said not to forbid this Aind of union; 
and other animals couple with no distinction. It is not conai- 
dered shameful for the heifer to mate with her sire; his own 
daughter becomes the mate of the horse; the he-goat, too, con- 


” The Panehean land.]—Ver. 309. Ranchara was a region of Arabia 
Felix, abounding in the choicest wines’ and frankincense. Here, the 
Pheenix was said to find the materials for making its nest. 

@ dis zedoary.J—Ver. 308. ‘ Costus,’ or * costum,’ was an Indien 
shrub, which yieded a fragrant ointment, much esteemed by the anc. uta 
Garke translates it ‘ Coysts,’ a word appsrently of his own cainmg. 
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sorts with the flocks of which he is the father; and the 
bird conceives by him, from whose seed she herself was con- 
ceived. Happy they, to whom these things are allowed! The 
care of man has provided harsh laws, and what Nature per- 
mits, malignant ordinances forbid. And yet there are said to be 
nations" in which both the mother is united to the son, and the 
daughter to the father, and natural affection is increased bya two- 
fold passion. Ah, wretched me! that it was not my chance to be 
born there, and that 1 am injured by my lot being cast. in this 
place! but why do I ruminate on these things? Forbidden hopes, 
begone! He is deserving to be beloved, but as a father on/y. 
Were I not, therefore, the daughter of the great Cinyras, with 
Cinyras I might be united. Now, because he is so much mine, 
he is not mine, and his very nearness of relationship is my 
misfortune. . 

“A stranger, I were more likely to succeed. I could 
wish to go far away hence, and to leave my native country, 
so I might Sut escape this crime. A fatal delusion detains 
me thus in love; that being present, I may look at Cinyras, 
and touch him, and talk with him, and give him kisses, if 
nothing more is allowed me. But canst thou hope for any- 
thing more, impious maid? and dost thou not perceive both 
how many laws, and how many names thou art confounding ? 
Wilt thou be both the rival of thy mother, and the harlot of 
thy father? Wilt thou be called the sister of thy son, and 
the mother of thy brother? and wilt thou not dread the 
Sisters that have black snakes for their hair, whom: guilty 
minds see threatening their eyes and their faces with their 
relentless torches? But do not thon conceive criminality in 
thy mind, so long as thon hast suffered none in body, and vio- 
late not the laws of all-powerful Nature by forbidden embraces. 
Suppose he were to be compliant, the action itself forbids 
thee ; but he is virtuous, and regardful of what is right. And 
yet, O that there were a like infatuation in him!’ 

“ Thus she says; but Cinyras, whom an honvurapie crowd of 
suitors is causing to be in doubt what he is to do, inquires of 
herself, as he repeats the'sgnames, of which husband she would 

44 Said to be nations.|—Ver. 331. We do not read of any such na- 
tions, except the faaulous Troglodytes of Ethiopia, who were sunposed ta 
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- wish fo-be the wife, At first she is silent; and, fixing her eyes 
upon her father’s countenance, she is in confusion, and fills her 
eyes with the warm tears, Cinyras, supposing this to be the 
effect of virgin bashfulness, bids her not weep, and dries her 
cheeks, and gives her kisacs. On these being given, Myrrha ia 
too much delighted ; and, being questioned what sort of a hus- 
band she would have, she says, ‘One like thyself.’ But he 
praises the answer not really" understood by him, and says, 
‘ Ever be thus affectionate.’ On mention being made of. affec- 
tion, the maiden, conscious of her guilt, fixed her eyes on the 
ground. : 

“It is now midnight, and sleep has dispelled the cares, 
aud has eased the minds of mortals. But the virgin daughter 
of Cinyras, kept awake, is preyed upon by ap uncofquerable 
flame, and rtuminates upon her wild desires. And one while she 

_ Gespairs, and at another she resolves to try; and is both 
ashamed, and yet is desirous, and is not certain what she 
is to do; aud, just as a huge tree, wounded by the axe, when 
the last stroke 7ow remains, is in doubt, as ¢¢ were, on which side 
it is to fall, and is dreaded in each direction; 80 does her mind, 
shaken by varying passions, waver in uncertainty, this way and 
that, and receives an impulse in either direction ; aad.no limit 
or repose is found for her love, but death : ’tis death that pleases 
her. She raises herself upright, and determines to insert her 
neck in a halter ; and tying her girdle to the top of the door- 
post, she says, ‘Farewell, dear Cinyras, and understand the cause 
of my death ;’ end then fits the noose to her pale neck. 

«They say that the sound of her words reached the attentive 

* ears of her nurse,” as she was guarding the door of her foster- 
child. The old woman rises, and opens the door; and, seeing the 
instruments of the death she has contemplated, at the same mo- 
mentshecriesaloud, and smites herself, and rends her bosom, and 
snatching the girdle trom her neck, teara it to pieces. And then, 
at last, she has time to weep, then to give her embraces, and to 
inquire into the occasion for the halter. The maid is silent, as 

© Not really.|—Ver. 365. gfhat is to say, not understood by him in 
the sense in which Myrrha meant it. é 

To insert her neck.]—Ver. 378. ®* Laqueoque innectere fauces 
‘Destinat,’ is translated by Clarke, ‘ And resolves to stitch up her-neck in 
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thouyh dumb, and, without moving, looks upon the earth ; and 
thus detected, is sorry for her attempt at death in this slow 
manner. The old woman séi/ urges her; and laying bare her 
grey hair, and her withered breasts, begs her, by her cradle and by 
her first nourishment, to entrust her with that which is causing 
her grief. She, turning from her as she asks, heaves a sigh, 
The nurse is determined to find it out, and not to promise her 
fidelity only. ‘ Tell me,’ says she, ‘and allow me to give thee 
assistance ; my old age is not an inactive one. If it is a frantic 
passion, [ have the means of curing it with charms and herbs ; 
if any one has hurt thee by spells, by magic rites shalt thou be 
cured ; or if it is the anger of the Gods, that anger.can be ap- 
peased by sacrifice. What more éhan these can I think of? No 
doubt thy fortunes and thy family are prosperous, and in the way 
of continuing a0 ; thy mother and thy father are s¢ilZ surviving.’ 
Myrrha, on hearing her father’s name, heaves a sigh from the 
bottom of-her heart. Nor, even yet, does her nurse apprehen t 
in her mind any unlawful passion ; and still she has a presenti- 
inent that it is something connected with love. Persisting ix 
her purpose, she entreats her, whatever it is, to disclose it 
to her, and takes her, as she weeps, in her aged lap; and so 
embracing her in her feeble arms, she says, ‘Daughter, I un- 
derstand it; thou art in love, and in this case (lay aside thy 
fears) my assiduity will be of serviec to thee; nor shall thy 
father ever be aware of it.’ 

“Furious, she sprang away from her bosom; and pressing the 
bed with her face, she said, ‘ Depart, I entreat thee, and spare 
my wretched shame.’ Upon the other insisting, she said, ‘Hither 
depart,-or cease to inquire why it is I grieve; that which, 

‘thou art striving to know, is impious.’ ‘The old woman is 
atruck with horror, and stretches forth her hands patsied both 
with years and with fear, and suppliantly falls before the feet 
of her foster-child. And one while she soothes her, sometimes 
she terrifies her with the consequences, if she is not made ac- 
quainted with it; and ¢hen she threatens her with the disco- 
very of the halter, and of her attemgted destruction, and pro- 
mises her good offices, if the passion is confidéd to her. She 
lifts up her head, and fi ilf the breast of her nurse with tears 
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Thus much she says; and then she sighs. A trembling shoots 
through the chilled limbs and the bones of her nurse, for she 
understands her ; and her white hoariness stands bristling with 
stiff hair all over her head; and she adds many a word to 
drive away a passion so dreadful, if ondy she can. But the 
maiden is well aware that she is not advised to a false atep ; 
still she is resolved to die, if she does not. enjoy him whom she 
loves. ‘Live then,’ says the nurse, ‘thou shalt enjoy thy ——’ 
and, not daring to say ‘ parent,’ she is silent ; and then she 
confirms her promise with an oath. 

“The pious matrons were now celebrating the annual 
festival of Ceres,’ on which, having their bodies clothed with 
snow-white robes, they offer garlands made of ears of corn, 
as the first fruits of the harvest; and for nine nighta 


“Festival of Ceres.]—Ver. 431. Commentators, in general, suppose 
that he here alludes to the festival of the Thes:nophoria, which was cele- 
brated in honour of Demeter, or Ceres, in various parts of Greece; in ge- 
neral, by the married women, though the virgius joined in some of the cere- 
monies. Demosthenes, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutareh, say that it was 
first celebrated by Orpheus ; while Herodotus states, that it was introduced 
from Egypt by the daughters of Danaiis; and that, after the Dorian 
conquest, it fell into disuse, being retained only hy the people of 
Arcadia. Lt was intended to commemorate the introduction of laws and 
the regulations of civilized life, which were generally ascribed to Demeter. 
It is not known whether the festival lasted four or five days with the 
Athenians. Many days were spent by the matrons in preparing for its 
celebration. .The solemuity was commenced by the women walking ip 
procession from Athens to Eleusis. In this procession they carried on 
their heads representations of the laws which had been introduced by 
Ceres, and other symbols of civilized life. They then spent the night at 
Eleusis, in celebrating the mysteries of the Goddess. The second day was 
one of mourning, during which the women sat on the ground around the 
statues of Ceres, taking no food but cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On it no meetings ‘of the people were held. Probably it was in the 
afternoon of this day that there was a procession at Athens, in which the 
women walked barc-footed behind a waggon, upon which were baskets, 
with sacred symbols. The third day was one of merriment and. festivity 
among the women, in commemoration of Timbe, who was said to ‘hive 
amused the Goddess during her grief at the loss of Proserpine. An 
atoning sacrifice, called Zjmca, was probably offered to the Goddess, at the 
end of this day. It is most probable that the ceremonial lasted but 
three days. The women wore white dresses during the period of its per- 
formance, td they adopted the same cotour during the celebration of the 
Cerealia at Home. Burmann thinks, that an Eastern festival, in hocour 
of Ceres. is here referred to. If so. no aecounts of it whate-er hao 
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they reckon embraces, and the contact of a husband, among 
the things forbidden. Cenchreis, the king’s wife, is absent 
in that company, and attends the mysterious rites, There- 
fore, while his bed is without his lawful wife, the nurse, 
wickedly industrious, having found Cinyras overcome with 
wine, discloses to him a real passion, du¢ under a feigned 
name, and praises the beauty of the damsel. On his enquiring 
the age of the maiden, she says, ‘ She is of the same age as 
Myrrha.’ After she is’ commanded to bring her, and as 
820n as she has returned home, she says, ‘ Rejoice, my foster- 
ling, we have prevailed.’ The unhappy maid does not feel 
joy throughout her entire body, and her boding breast is sad. 
And still she does rejoice: so great is the discord in her mind. 

“Twas the time when all things are silent, and Bodtes had 
turned his wain with the pole obliquely directed among the 
Triones.® She approaches to perpetrate her enormity. The 
golden moon flies from the heavens ; black clouds conceal the 
hiding stars ; the night is deprived of its fires. Thou, Icarus, 
dost conceal thy rising countenance ; and éhow, Erigone, raised 
to the heavens through thy affectionate love for thy father, 
Three times was she recalled by the presage of her foot stum- 
bling; thrice did the funereal owl give an omen byits dismal ery. 
Yet onward she goes, and the gloom and the dark night lessen 
her shame. In her left hand she holds that of her nurse, the 
other, by groping, explores the seeret road. dad now siie is 
arrived at the door of the chamber; and now she opens the 
door; now she is led in; but her knees tremble beneath her 
sinking hams, her colour and her blood vanish; and her 
courage deserts her as she moves along. The nearer she is to 
the commission of her crime, the more she dreads it, and she re- 
pents of her attempt, and could wish to be able to return 
unknown. The old woman leads her on by the hand as she 
lingers, and when she has delivered her up on her approach 
to the lofty bed, she says, ‘Take her, Cinyras, she is thy 


% Among the Triones.}—~Ver. 446. ‘Triones’, This word, which is 
applied to the stars of the Ursa Major, or Charles’s Wain, literally means 
“oxen ;’ and is by some thougl-t to come from ‘tero,’ ‘to bruise,’ because 
oxen were used for the purpose of threshing corn ; but it is.more likely tu 
have its origin from ‘terra,’ ‘ihe earth,’ because oxen were used for 
ploughing. The Poet employs this periphrasis, to signify the middle of 
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awn,’ and so unites their doomed bodies. The father receives 
his own bowels into the polluted bed, and allays her virgin 
fears, and enconrages her as she trembles. Perhaps, too, he may 
have called her by a name suited to her age, and she may have 
called him ‘father,’ that the appropriate names might not be 
wanting in this. deed of horror. Pregnant by her father, she 
departs from the chamber, and, in her impiety, bears his seed in 
her incestuous womb, and carries with her, criminality in her 
conception. The ensning night reffeats the guilty deed ; nor 
on that aight is there an end. At last, Cinyras, after so 
many embraces, longing to know who is his paramour, on 
lights being brought in, discovers both the crime and his 
own daughter. 

“Tlis words cheeked throngh grief, he draws his shining 
sword from the seabbard as it hangs. Myrrha flies, rescued 
from death by the gloom and the favour of a dark night ;. 
and wandering along the wide fields, she leaves the Ara- 
bians famed for their palms, and the Panchwean fields. And 
she wanders during nine horns of the returning moon ; 
when, at length, ting weary, she rests in the Sabwean country,” 
and with difficulty she supports the burden of her womb. Then, 
uncertain what to wish, and between the fear of death and. 
weariness of life, she uttered such a prayer as thie: «O ye 
Deities, if any of you favonr those who are penitent ; I have 
deserved severe punishment, and I do not shrink from it. But 
that, neither existing, I may pollute the living, nor dead, those 
who are departed, expel me from both tliese realms; and 
transforming me, deny me both life and death.’ Some Dix: 
vinity ever regards the penitent; at least, the last of her 
prayers found its Gods fo exeente it. For the carth closes 
over her legs as she speaks, and a root shoots forth obliquely 
through her bursting nails, as a firm support to her. tall 
trank. Her hones, too, become hard wood, and her marrow 
eontinuing in the middle, her blood changes into sap, her. 
arms into great branches, her fingers into smaller ones; her 
skin grows hard with bark. And now the growing tree has 
Jun over her heavy womb, and has covered her breast, and 

% Sabean country.J—Ver. 480. . Sabeea, or Saba, was a region of 
Arabia Felix, now called ‘Yemen.’ It was famed for its myrth, frankin- 
evnse, and spice In the Seriptures it is called Sheba, and it was the 
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is ready to enclose her neck. She cannot endure delay 
ard sinks down to meet the approaching wood, and hides her 
features within the bark. Though she has lost her former 
seuscs together with her human shape, she still weeps on, 
and warm drops distil* from the tree. There is a value even 
in her tears, and the myrrh distilling from the bark, retains 
the name of its mistress, and will be unheard-of in no future 
age, 
a But the infant conceived in guilt grows beneath the wood, 

and seeks out a passage, by which he may extricate him- 

self, having left his mother. Her pregnant womb swells in. the 

middle of the tree. The burden distends the mother, nor 

have her pangs words of their own whereby to express them- 

selves ; nor ean Lucina be invoked by her voiee while bringing © 
forth. Yetsheislike one struggling fo Le delivered ; and the 

bending tree utters frequent groaus, and is moistened with 

falling tears. Gentle Luciua stands by the moaning boughs, 

and applies her lands, and utters words that promote de- 

livery. “The tree gapes open, in chinks, and through the eloft 

bark it discharges the living burden. The child cries; the 

Naiads, laying him on the soft grass, anoint him with the 

tears of his mother. 

“Even Envy derseff would have commended his face ; for 
just as the bodies of naked Cupids are painted in a picture, 
such was he. But that their dress may not make any dif- 
ference, either give to him or take away from them, the po- 
lished quivers. 

EXPLANATION. 

Le Clere, forming his ideas on what Lucian, Phurnutus, and other 
authors have said on the subject, explains the story of Cinyras and 
Myrrha in the following manner. Cynnor, or Cinyras, the grandfather 
of Adonis, having one day drank to excess, fell asleep in a posture which 
violated the rules of decency. Mor, or Myrrha, his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of Ammon, together withgber son Adouis, seeing him in that con- 
dition, acquainted ler husband with her father’s lapse. On his repeat- 
ing this to Cinyras, the latter was so full of indignation, that he loaded 
Myrrha and Adonis with imprecations. 

Loaded with the execrations of her father, Myrrtha retired into Arabia, 
where she remuined some tit.e; and because Adonis passed some por- 























® Warm drops distil.]—Ver. 500. He alludes to the manner in which 
frankincense is produced, it exuding from the bark of the tree in drape; 
this eum, Pliny the Elder and Lucretius eall by the name of ‘staria.’ ay 
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tion of his youth there, the pocts feigned that Myrrha was delivered of 
him in that country. Her transformation into a tree was only invented 
on account of the equivocal character of her name, Mor,’ which meant 
in the Arabic language ‘ Myrrh.’ I: is very probable that the slory was 
founded on a tradition among the Phaenicians of the history of Noah, 
and of the malediction which Ham drew on himself by his undutiful 
conduct towards his father. 





FABLE VI. . 


Avonts is educated by the Naiads. His beauty makes a strong impres 
sion on the Goddess Venus, and, in her passion, she traverses the same 
wilds in pursuit of the youth, which his mother did, when flying from the 
wrath of her father. After chasing the wild beasts, she invites Adonia 
to poplar shade, where she warns him of his danger in hunting lions, 
wild boars, and such formidable animals. On this occasion, too, she re- 
lates the adventures of Hippomenes and Atalanta. The beauty of the 
latter was such, that her charms daily attracted crowds of suilor3. Hav- 
ing consulted the oracle, whether she shall marry, she is answered 
that a husband will certainly prove her destruction. On this, to avoid 
marrying, she makes ita rule to offer to run with her suitors, promi ag 
that she herself will be the prize of the victor, but only on condition that 
immediate death shall be the fate of those who are vanquished by her. 
As she excels in running, her design succeeds, and several suitors die in 
the attempt to win her, Hippomenes, smitten with her charms, is not 
daunted at their ill success ; but boldly enters the lists, after imploring 
the aid of Venus. Atalanta is struck with his beauty, and is much 
embarrassed, whether she shall yield to thecharms of the youth, or to 
the dissuasions of the oracle. Hippomenes attracta her attention in 
the race, by throwing down some golden apples which Venus has 
given him, and then, reaching the goal before her, he carries off the’ 
reward of victory. Venus, to punish his subsequent ingratitude tu. 
wards her, raises his desires to such a pitch, that he incurs the resent- 
ment of Cybele, by defiling her shrine with the embraces of his mia- 
tress; on which they are both transformed into lions, and thenceforth 
draw the chariot of the Goddess. 





* Wincep time glides on insensibly and deccives us ; and there 
is nothing more fleeting than years. He, born of his own 
sister and of his grandfather, who, so lately enclosed in a tree, 
was so lately born, and but just now a moat beauteous infant, is 
now a youth, now a man, and now more beauteous than he wae 
before. dad now le pleases even Venus," and revenges the 
flames of his mother, Aindled barher. For, while the boy 
that wears the quiver is giving kisses to his mother, he uu- 


5 Pleases even Venus.J—Ver. 524. According to Apollodorus, Venus 
had eaused Myrrhato imbibe her infamous passion. becanse-ahe hal treat. | 
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consciously grazes her breast with a protruding arrow. The 
Goddess, wounded, pushed away her son with herhand. The 
wound was inflicted more deeply than it seemed to be, and at 
first had deccived even herself. Charmed with the beauty of 
the youth, she does not now care for the Cythcrian shores, 
nor does she revisit Paphos, surrounded with the deep sea, 
and Cnidos,>* abounding in fish, or Amathus, rich in metals. 

«She abandons even the skies; him she ever attends; and 
she who has been always accustomed to indulge in the shade, 
and to improve her beauty, by taking care of it, wanders over 
the tops of mountains, through the woods, and over bushy 
rocks, bare to the knee and with her robes tucked up after 
the manner of Diana, and she checrs on the dogs, and hunta 
animals that are harmless prey, cither the fleet hares, or the 
stag with its lofty horns, or the hinds; she keeps afar from 
the fierce boars, and avoids the ravening wolves, and the bears 
armed with claws, and the lions glatted with the slaughter of 
the herds. Thee, too, Adonis, she counsels to fear them, if 
she can aught avail by advising thee. And she says, “Be 
brave against those animals that fly; boldness is not safe 
against those that are bold. Forbear, youth, to be rash at 
my hazard, and attack not the wild beasts to which nature 
has granted arms, lest thy ¢hirst for glory should cost me 
dear. Neither thy age, nor thy beauty, nor other things 
which have made an in:pression on Venus, make any impres- 
sion on lions and bristly boars, and the eyes and thie tempers 
of wild beasts. The fierce boars carry lightning’ in their 
curving tusks; there is rage and fury unlimited in the tawny 
lions ; and the whole race is odious to me.” 

“Upon his asking, what is the reason, she says, ‘I will 
tell thee, and thou wilt be surprised at the prodigious result 
of a fault long since committed. But ¢Ais toil. to which I am 
unaccustomed has now fatigued me, and see! a convenient 
poplar invites us, by its shade, and the turf furrishes a 
couch. Here I am desirous to repose myself, together with 


" Cnidos.j—Ver. 531. This was a city of Caria, situate on a pro. 
montory. Strangers resorted th -her, to behold a statue of Venus there, 
which was made by Praxiteles. 

28 Carry lightning.|—Ver, 551, The lightaing shock seems to he at- 
tributed to the wild boer, from the ~ehemence with which he strikes dowa 
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thee ;’ and forthwith she rests herself on the grewnd, and 
presses at once the grass and himself, And with her neck re 
elining on the bosom of the youth, smiling, she thus says, 
and she mingles kisses in the midst of her words :— 

“Perhaps thou mayst have heard how a certain damsel ex- 
celled the swiftest men in the contest of speed. That report 
was no idle tale; for she did excel them. Nor couldst thou 
have said, whether she was more distinguished ‘in the merit 
of her swiftness, or in the excellence of her beauty. Upon 
her consulting the oracle about a husband, the God said to 
her, ‘Thou hast no need, Atalanta, of a husband; avoid 
obtaining a husband. And yet thou wilt not avoid it, and, 
while s¢il living, thou wilt lose thyself’ Alarmed with 
the response of the God, she lives a single life in the shady 
woods, and determinedly repulses the pressing multitude of 
her suitors with these conditions. ‘{am_ not,’ says she, ‘to 
be gained, unless first surpassed in speed. Engage with me 
in running. Both a wife and a wedding shall be given as the 
reward of the swift; death shall be the recompense of the 
slow. Let that be the condition of the contest.’ She, in- 
deed, was cruel in this proposal ; but (so great is the power 
of beauty) a rash multitude of suitors agreed to these terms. 
Hippomenes had sat, as a spectator, of this unreasonable 
race, and said, ‘Is a wife sought by any one, amid dan- 
gers so great?’ And ¢hus he condemned the excessive ar- 
dour of the youths. But when he beheld her face, and her 
body with her clothes laid aside, such as mine is, or such as 
thine would be, ddonis, if thou wast to become a woman, he 
was astonished, and raising his hands, he said, ‘Pardon me, 
ye whom I was just now censuring; the reward which you 
contended for was not yet known to me.’ 

“In commending her, he kindles the flame, and wishes that 
none of the young men may run more swiftly than she, and, 
in his envy, is apprehensive of it. ‘But why,’ says he, ‘is my 
chance in this contest left untried? The Divinity himself 
assists the daring.” While Hippomenes is pondering such 
things within himself, the virgin flies with winged pace. Al- 
though she appears te the Aonian youth to go no less swiftly 
than the Scythian arrow, he admires her still more in her 
beauty, and the very speed makes her heauteous. The breeze 
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her hair is thrown over her ivory shoulders and the leg- 
gings which are below her knees with their variegated bor- 
der, and upon her virgin whiteness her body has contracted a 
blush ; no otherwise than as when purple hangings® over a 
whitened hall tint it with a shade of a similar colour. While 
the stranger is observing these things, the last course is 
run,” and the victorious Atalanta is adorned with a festive 
crown. The vanquished utter sighs, and pay the penalty, ac- 
cording to the stipulation. Still, not awed by the end of 
these young men, he stands up in the midst ; and fixing his 
eyes on the maiden, he says, ‘Why dost thou seek an easy 
victory by conquering the inactive? Contend now with me. 
If fortune shall render me victorious, thou wilt not take it ill 
to be conquered by one so illustrious. For my father wag 
Megareus, Onchestius his ;* Neptune was his grandsire ; I am 


% Purple hangings.|—Ver. 595, Curtains, or hangings, called ‘ aula,’ 
were used by the ancients to ornament their halls, sitting rooms, and bed 
chambers. In private houses they were also sometimes hung as coverings 
over doors, and in the interior, as substitutes for them. In the pulace of 
the Roman emperors, a slave, called ‘velarius,’ was posted at each of the 
principal doors, to raise the curtain when any one passed through. Window 
curtains were also used by the Romans, while they were employed in the 
temples, to veil the statue of the Divinity. Ovid here apeaks of them as 
being of purple colour , while Lucretius mentions them as being of yellow, 
red, and rusty hue. 

31 Laat course is run.J—Ver. 597. Among the Romans, the race 
‘consisted of seven rounds of the Circus, or rather circuits of the ‘ spina,’ or 
wall, in the midst of it, at each end of which was the ‘ meta,’ or goal. Livy 
and Dio Cassius speak of seven conical balls, resembling eggs, which were 
called ‘ ova,’ and were placed upon the ‘spina’ Their use was to enable the 
spectators to count the number of rounds which had been run, for which 
reason they were seven in number ; and as each round was run, one of the 
‘ova’ was put up, or, according to Varro, taken down. The form of the egg 
was adopted in honour of Castor and Pollux, who were said to have been pro- 
duced from eggs. The words ‘ novissima meta’ here mean either ‘ the last 
part of the course,’ or, possibly, ‘ the last time round the course.’ 

38 Onchestius his.]—Ver. 605. But Hyginus says that Neptune was 
the father of Megareus, or Maeareus, as the Scholiast of Sophocles calls 
him. Neptune being the father of Onchestius, Hippomenes was the fourth 
from Neptune, inclusively. Onchestius founded a city of that name in 
Beeotia, in honour of Neptund, who had a temple there; in the time of 
Pausanias the place was in ruins, That author tells us that Megareus 
i it 4s against Minos, and was slain in that war. 
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the great grandson of the king of the waves. Nor is m 
merit inferior to my extraction. Or if I shall be conquered, * 
in the conquest of Hippomenes thou wilt have a great and 
honourable name.” 

* As he utters such words as these, the daughter of Schoeneus 
regards him with a benign countenance, and is in doubt whe- 
ther she shall wish to be overcome or to conquer; and 
thus she says: ‘What Deity, a foe to the beautcous, wishes 
to undo this youti? and commands him, at the risk of a life 
so dear, to scek this alliance? In my own opinion, I am not 
of so great value. Nor yet amI moved by his beauty. Still, by 
this, too, I could be moved. But, és because he is still a 
boy; ’tis not himself that affects me, but his age. And is 
it not, too, because he has courage and a mind undismayed 
by death? And is it not, besides, because he is reckoned . 
fourth in descent from the monarch of the sea? And is it 
not, because he loves me, and thinks a marriage with me of 
so’ much worth as to perish for it, if cruel fortune should 
deny me to him? Stranger, while s¢i// thou mayst, begone, 
and abandon an alliance stained with blood. A match with me 
is cruelly hazardous. No woman will be unwilling to be mar- 
ried to thee ; and thou mayst be desired even by a prudent 
maid. But why have I any concern for thee, when so man, 
have already perished? Let him look to it; and let him die, 
since he is not warned by the fate of so many of my wooers, 
and is impelled onwards to weariness of life. ! . 

« «Shall he then die because he was desirous with me to live? 
And shall he suffer an undeserved death, the reward of his 
love? My victory will not be able to support the odium of 
the deed. But it is no fault of mine. I wish thou wouldat 
desist! or since thou art thus mad, would that thou wast more 
fleet than I/ But what a feminine look® there is in his 
youthful face! Ah, wretched Hippomenes, I would that I had 
not been seen by thee! Thou wast worthy to have lived! And 
if I had been more fortunate; and if the vexatious Divinities 
had not denied me the blessings of marriage, thou wast one 
with whom I could have shared my bed.’ Thus she said ; 
and as one inexperienced, and sm&ten by Cupid for the first 
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time, not knowing what she is doing, she is in lore, and yet 
does not know that she is in love. 

*« And now, both the people and her father, demanded the 
usial race, when Hippomenes, the descendant of Neptune, in- 
voked me with anxious voice; ‘I entreat that Cytherea may fa- 
vour my undertaking, and aid the passion that she has inspired 
tn me. The breeze, not envious, wafted to me this tender 
prayer; I was moved, I confess it; nor was any long delay made 
In giving aid. There is a field, the natives call it by name 
the Tamasenian field,” the choicest spot in the Cyprian land; 
this the elders of former days consecrated to me, and ordered 
to be added as an endowment for my temple. In the middle 
of this field a tree flourishes, with yellow foliage, and with 
branches tinkling with yellow gold. Hence, by chance as I 
was coming, I carried three golden apples, that I had plucked, 
in my hand ; and being visible to none but him, I approached 
Hippomenes, and I showed him what was ¢o be the use of them. 
The trumpets have now given the signal, when each of’ them 
darts precipitately from the starting place, and skims the sur- 
face of the sand with nimble feet. You might have thought 
them able to pace the sea with dry fect, and to run along the 
ears of white standing corn wAd/e crect. The shouts and the ap- 
plause of the populace give courage to the youth, and the words 
of those who exelaim, ‘ Now, now, Hippomencs, is the moment 
‘to speed onward! make haste. Now use all thy strength! Away 
with delay! thoushalt be conqueror.’ It is doubtful whether 
the Megarean hero, or the virgin daughter of Schoeneus re- 
joiced the most at these sayings. O how often when she could 
fave passed by him, did she slacken her speed, and then une 
willingly left behind the features that long she had gazed upon, 

“A parched panting is coming from his faint mouth, and 
the goal is séil/ a great way off. Then, at length, the de- 
scendant of Neptune throws oncof the three products of the tree. 
The virgin is amazed, and from a desire for the shining fruit, 
she turns from her course, and picks up the rolling gold. Hip- 
pomenes passes her. The, theatres ring” with applause. She 


© Tamasenian field.)—Ver. 644. Tamasis, or Tamaseus, is mentioned 
by Pliny as a city of Cyprus. . 

81 The theatres ring.]—Ver. 668. ‘Spectacula’ may mean either the 
teats, or benches, on which the spectators sat, or an amphitheatre. "he 
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makes amends for her delay, and the time that she has lost, with 
a swift pace, and again she leaves the youth behind. And, re- 
tarded by the throwing of a second apple, again she over- 
takes the young man, and passes by him. The last part of 
the race now remained. ‘dnd now,’ said he, ‘O Goddess, 
giver of this present, aid me ;’ and then with youthful might, 
he threw the shining gold, in an oblique direction, on one side 
of the plain, in order that she might return the more slowly. 
The maiden seemed to be in doubt, whether she should fetch 
it; I forced her to take it up, and added weight to the apple, 
when she~had taken it up, and I impeded her, both by the 
heaviness of the burden, and the @elay in reaching it. And 
that my narrative may not be more tedious than that race, 
the virgin was outrun, and the conqueror obtained the prize. 
“And was I not, Adonis, deserving that he should return 
thanks to me, and the tribute of frankincense ? but, in his in- 
gratitude, he gave me neither thanks nor frankincense. I was 
thrown into a sudden passion; and provoked at being slighted, 
T provided by making an example, that I should not be despised 
in future times, and I aroused myself against them both. The 
were passing by a temple, concealed within a shady wood, whic! 
the famous Echion had formerly built for the Mother of the 
Gods, according to his vow; and the length of their journey 
moved them to take rest fhere. There, an unseasonable de- 
sire of caressing Ais wife seized Hippomenes, excited by my: 
agency. Near the temple was a recess, with bu¢ little light, 
like a cave, covered with native pumice stone, one sacred from 
ancient religious observance ; where the priest had conveyed 
many a wooden image of the ancient Gods. This he entered,and 
he defiled the sanctuary by a forbidden erime. The sacred 
images turned away their eyes, and the Mother of the Gods, 
crowned with turrets, was in doubt whether she should plunge 
these gnilty ones in the Stygian stream. That seemed too 
light a punishment. Wherefore yellow manes cover their 
neeks so lately smooth ; their fingers are bent into claws, of 
their shoulders are made fore-legs ;* their whole weight passes 
"2 Crowned with turrets.j—Ver. 696.* Cybele, the Goddess of the 
Earth, was usually represented az crowned with turrets, and drawn in a 
i 
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tuto their breasts. The surface of the sand ie swept by their 
tails.“ Their look has anger in it; instead of words they 
utter growls; instead of chambers they haunt the woods; and 
dreadful to others, as lions, they champ the bits of Cybele 
with subdued jaws. Do thou, beloved by me, avoid these, and 
together with these, all kinds of wild beasts which turn not 
their backs in flight, but their breasts to the fight; lest thy, 
courage should be fatal to us both.” 


EXPLANATION, 


The Atalanta who is mentioned in this story was the daughter of 
Scheneus, and the granddaughter of Athamas, whose misfortunes 
obliged him to retire into Baotia, where he built a little town, which 
was called after hig name, as we learn from Pausanias and Eustathius, 
Ovid omits tosay that it was one of the conditions of the agreement, that 
the lover was to have the start in the race, According to some writers, 
the golden apples were feom the lens of the Hesperides ; while, accord- 
ing toothers, they were plucked by Venus in the iale of Cyprus. The story 
seeme to be founded merely on the fact, that Hippomenes contrived by 
means of bribes to find the way to the favour of his mistress. 

Apollodorua, however, relates the story in a different manner ; he says 
that the father of Atalanta desiring to have sona, but no daughters, 
exposed her, on her birth, in a desert, that she might perish. A she-bear 
found the infant, and nourished it, until it was discovered hy some 
hunters. As the damsel grew up, she made hunting her favourite pur- 
suit, and slew two Centaurs, who offered her violence, with her arrows. 
On her parents pressing her to marry, she consented to be the wife of 
that man only who could outrun her, on condition that those who were 

‘conquered by her in the race should be put to death. Several of her 
suitors having failed in the attempt, one of the name of Melanion, by 
using a similar stratagem to that attributed by Ovid to Hippomenes, con- 
quered her in the race, and became her husband. Having profaned the 
temple of Jupiter, they were transformed, Mclanion into a lion, and 
Atalanta into a lioness. According to Apollodorus, her father’s name 
was Iasius, though in his first book he says she was the daughter of 
Scheneus. He aiao says that she was the same person that was present at 
the hunt of the Calydonian boar, though other writers represent them to 
have been different personages. Euripides makes Menalus to have been 
the name of her father. 

Atalanta had by Melanion, or, as some authors say, by Mars, a son 
named Parthenopseus, who was present at the Theban war. A€lian 
gives a long account of her history, which does not very much differ 

from the narrative of Apollodorus. 





% By their tails.|—Ver. 701. Pliny the Elder remarks that the temper 
af the lion is signified by his tail, in the same way as that of the horse by 
his ears. When in motion, it shows that be is anery- when ouiet. that 
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FABLE X. 


Aponis being too ardent in the pursuit of a wild boar, the beast kills him, 
on which Venus changes his blood into a flower of crimson colour. 


“Srp, indeed, thus warned him; and, harnessing her swane, 
winged her way through the air; but his courage stood in op- 
position to her advice. By chance, his dogs having followed ita 
sure track, roused a boar, and the son of Cinyras pierced him, 
endeavouring to escape from the wood, with a wound from the 
side. Immediatcly the fierce boar, with his crooked snout, 
struck out the hunting-spear, stained with his blood, and fhen 
pursued him, trembling and seeking a safe retreat, and lodged 
his entire tusks in his groin, and stretched him. expiring on the 
yellow sand, 

“Cytherea, borne in her light chariot through the middle of 
the air, had not yet arrived at Cyprus upon the wings of her 
swans. She recognized afar his groans, as he was dying, and 
turned her white birds in that direction. And when, from 
the lofty sky, she beheld him half dead, and bathing his body 
in his own blood, she rapidly descended, and rent both her gar- 
ments and her hair, and she smote her breast with her distracted 
hands, And complaining of the Fates, she says, ‘ But, how- 
ever, all things shall not be in your power; the memorials of 
my sorrow, Adonis, shall ever remain ; and the representation 
of thy death, repeated yearly, shall exhibit an imitation of my 
mourning. But thy blood shall be changed into a flower, 
Was it formerly allowed thee, Persephone, to change the 
limbs of a female into fragrant mint; and shall the hero, the 
aon of Cinyras, if changed, be a cause of displeasure against 
me? Having thus “said, she sprinkles his blood with odo- 
tiferous nectar, which, touched by it, effervesces, just as the 
transparent bubbles are wont to rise-in rainy weather. Nor 
was there a pause longer than a full hour, when a flower 
sprang up ftom the blood, of the same colour with it, such as 


6 In her light chariot.]—Ver. 717. ‘ Vecta levi curru Cytherea,’ 
Wiarke quaintly renders, ‘The Cytherean, Goddess riding in her light 
thair. 

88 To change the lambs.J—Ver. 729. Proserpine was said to have 


changed the Nymph, ‘ Mentha,’ into 2 plant of that name, which we call 
as ~ Sha Rts 2 es < a. an 
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the pomegranates are wont to bear, which conceal their seeds 
beneath their tough rind. Yet the enjoyment of it is but 
short-lived; for the same winds which give it a name, beat it 
down, as it has but a slender hold, and is apt to fall by reason 
of its extreme slendgrness.” 


EXPLANATION. 


Theocritus, Bion, Hyginus, and Antoninus Liberalis, beside several 
@ her authors, relate the history of the loves of Venus and Adonis. They 
inform us of many particulars which Ovid has here neglected to remark. 
Tiiey say that Mars, jealous ofthe passion which Venus had for Adonis, 
implored the aid of Diana, who, to gratify his revenge, sent the boar 
that destroyed the youth. According to some writers, it was Apollo him- 
self that took the form of that animal; and they say that Adonis de- 
scending to the Infernal Regions, Proserpine fell in love with him, and 
refused to allow him to return, notwithstanding the orders of Jupiter. 
On this, the king of heaven fearing to displease both the Goddesses, re- 
ferred the dispute to the Muse Calliope, who directed that Adonis 
should pass one half of his time with Venus on earth, and the other 
halfin the Infernal Regions. They also tell us that it tovk up a year 
before,the dispute could be determined, and ‘that the Hours brought 
Adonis at last to the upper world, on which, Venus being dissatisfied 
with the decision of Calltope, instigated the women of ‘Thrace to kill 
her son Orpheus. 

‘he mythologists have considered this story to be based on grounds 
either historical or physical. Cicero, in his Discourse on the Nature of 
the Gods, says, that there- were several persons who had the name of 
Venus, and that the fourth, surnamed Astarte, was a Syrian, who mar- 
tied Adonis, the son of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, Hunting in the forests 
‘of Mount Libanus, or Lebanon, he was wounded in the groin by a wild 
boar, which accident ultimately caused his death. Astarte caused the 
city of Byblos and all Syria to mourn for his loss; and, to keep his 
name and his sad fate in remembrance, established feasts in his honour, 
to be celebrated each year Going still further, if we suppose the story 
to have originated in historical facts, it seems net improbable that Adonis 
did not die of his wound, and that, contrary to*all expectation, he was 
cured; as the Syrians, after having mourned for several days during his 
festival, rejoiced as though he had been raised from the dead, at a second 
festival culled ‘The Return.*| The worship both of Venus and Adonis 
probably originated in Syria, and was spread through Asia Minor into 
Greece; while the Carthaginians, a Phanician colony introduced it into 
Sicily. The festival of Adonis is most amusingly described by Theocritus 
the Sicilian poet, in his ‘ Adoniazusm.’ Some authors have suggested that 
Adonis was the same with the, Egyptian God Osiria, and that the afflic® 





& The same winds.J|—Ver. 739. The flower which sprang from the 
hlood of Adonis was the anemone, or wind-flower, of which Pliny the Elder 
pouc_.§ Thic fawer naver anens hit when the wind is blowing. from which 
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tion of Venus represented that of Isis at the death of her husband, Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Adonis was the son of Phasnix and Alphesiboea, while 
Panyasis says that he waa son of ‘heias, the king of the Assyrians. 

In support of the view which some commentators take of the story of 
Adonis having been founded on physical circumstance, we cannot do 
better than quote the able remarks of Mr. Keightley on the subject. He 
says (Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, p. 109)—‘ The tale of 
Adonis is apparently an Eastern mythus. His very name is Semitic 
(Hebrew ‘ Adon,’ ‘ Lord’), and those of his parents also refer to that part 
of the world. He appears to be the same with the Thammuz, men- 
tioned by the prophet Ezekiel, and to be a Phenician personification of 
the sun who, during a part of the ycar is absent, or,‘as the legend ex- 
presses it, with the Goddess of the under world: during the remainder 
with Astarte, the regent of heaven, It is uncertain when the Adonia 
were first celebrated in Greece: but we find Plato alluding to the gar- 
dens of Adonis, as boxes of flowers used in them were called; and the 
ill fortune of the Athenian expedition to Sicily was in part ascribed to 
the circumstance of the fleet having sailed during that festival. . 

“This notion of the mourning for Adonis being a testimony of grief for 
the absence of the Sun during the winter, is not, however, to be too 
readily acquiesced in. Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p, 691), for example, 
asks, with some appearance of reason, why those nations whose heaven 
was mildest, and their winter shortest, should so bitterly bewail the 
regular changes of the seasons, as to feign that the Gods themselves 
were carried off or slain; and he shrewdly observes, that, in that case, the 
mourn(ul and the joyful parts of the festival should have been held at 
different times of the year, and not joined together, as they were. He 
further inquires, whether the ancient writers, who esteemed these Gods to 
be so little superior to men, may not have believed them to have been 
really and not metaphorically put to death? And, in trath, it is not eaay 
to give a satisfactory answer to these questions, 


‘BOOK THE ELEVENTH. 





FABLE I. 


Wuirx Orpheus is singing to his lyre on Mount Rhodope, the women of 
‘Thrace celebrate their orgies. During that ceremony they take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to punish Orpheus for his indifference towarda 
their aex; and, in the fury inspired. by their rites, they beat him to 
death. His head and lyre are carried by the stream of the river Hebrus 
intd the sea,and are cast on shore on the isleof Lesbos. Aserpent, about 

_ to attack the head when thrown on shore, is changed into a stone, and 
the Bacchanals who have killed him are transformed into trees. 


Wut with songs such as these, the Thracian poet is leading 
the woods and the natures of savage beasts, and the following 
rocks, lo! the matrons of the Ciconians, having their raving 
preasts covered with the skins of wild beasts, from the summit of 
a hill, espy Orpheus adapting his voice to the sounded strings 

‘of his harp. One of these, tossing her hair along the light 
lreeze, says,“ See ! see ! here is our contemner!” and hurls her 
spear at the melodious mouth of the bard of Apollo : but, being 
wreathed at the end with leaves, it makes @ mark without 
any wound. The weapon of another is a stone, which, when 
thrown, is overpowered in the very air by the harmony of his 
voice and his lyre, and lies before his fect, a suppliant, as it 
were, for an attempt so daring. 

But still this rash warfare increases, and all moderation de- 
parts, and direful fury reigns triumphant. And yet all their 
weapons would have been conquered by his music ; but the 
vast clamour, and the Berecynthian pipe’ with the blown horns, 
and the tambourines, and the clapping of hands, and Bacch® 
nalian yells, prevented the sound of the lyre from being heard. 
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FABLE I, 


Wuix Orpheus is singing to his lyre on Mount Rhodope, the women of 
‘Thrace celebrate their orgies. During that ceremony they take advan. 
tage of the opportunity to punish Orpheus for his indifference towards 
their eex; and, in the fury inspired by their rites, they beat him to 
death. His head and lyre are carried by the stream of the river Hebrug 
into the sea, and are cast on shore on the isleof Lesbos. A serpent, about 

. to atlack the head when thrown on shore, is changed into a stone, and 
the Bacchanals who have killed him are transformed into trees. 


Waite with songs such as these, the Thracian poet is leading 
the woods and the natures of savage beasts, aud the following 
rocks, lo! the matrons of the Ciconians, having their raving 
preasts covered with the skins of wild beasts, from the summit of 
a hill, espy Orpheus adapting his voice to the sounded strings 
‘of his harp. One of these, tossing her hair along the light 
breeze, says,“ Sec ! see ! here is our contemner!” and hurls her 
spear at the melodious mouth of the bard of Apollo : but, being 
wreathed at the end with leaves, it makes a mark without 
any wound. The weapon of another is a stone, which, when 
thrown, is overpowered in the very air by the harmony of his 
voice and his lyre, and lies before his fect, a suppliant, as it 
were, for an attempt so daring. 

But still this rash warfare increases, and all moderation de- 
parts, and direful fury reigns ¢riumphant. And yet all their 
weapons would have been conquered by his music; but the 
vast. clamour, and the Bereeynthian pipe’ with the blown horns, 
and the tambourines, and the clapping of hands, and Baccha 
nalian yells, prevented the sound of the lyre from being heard, 
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Then, at last, the stones became red with the blood of the bard, 
now no longer heard. But firat the Meenades lay hands on 
innumerable birds, even yet charmed with his voice as he sang, 
and serpents, and a throng of wild beasts, the glory of ¢his 
audience of Orpheus; and after that, they tarn upon Orpheus 
with blood-stained right hands ; and they flock together, as the 
birds, if at any time they see the bird of night strolling about 
by day; and as when the stag that is doomed to die? in the 
morning sand in the raised amphitheatre is a prey-to the dogs ; 
they both attack the bard, and hurl the thyvsi, covered with 


2 Doomed to die.|—-Ver. 26, The Romans were wont to exhibit shows 
of hunting in the amphitheatre in the morning; and at mid-day the gla- 
diatorial spectacles commenced. The ‘ arena’ was the name given: to the 
central oper space, which derived its name from the sand with which it 
was covered, chiefly for the purpose of absorbing the blood of the wild 
beasts and of the combatants. Caligula, Nero, and Carus showed their ex« 
travagant disposition by using cinnabar and borax instead of sand. In 
the earlier amphitheatres there were ditches, called ‘ Enyipi,’ between the 
open space, or arena, and the seats, to defend the spectators from the 
animals. They were introduccd by Julins Cesar, but were filled up by 
Nero, to gain space for the spectators. Those who fought with the beasts 
(as it will be remembered St. Paul did at Ephesus) were either condemned 
criminals or captives, or persons who did so for pay, being trained for the 
purpose. Lucius Metellus the first that we read of who introduced 
wild beasts in the theatre the amusement of the public. He ex- 
hibited in the Circus one hundred aud forty-two elephants, which he brought 
from Sicily, after his victory over the Carthaginians, and which are.said to- 
have been slain, more because the Romans did not know what to do 
with them, than for the amusement of the public. Lions and panthers 
were first exhibited by M. Fulvius, after the ditolian war. In the Circen- 
sian games, exhibited by the Curule Aidiles, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
and P. Lentulus, p.c. 168, there were sixty-thrce African panthers and 
forty bears and elephants. These latter animals were somctimes intro- 
duced to fight with bulls. Sylla,when Prator, exhibited one hundred lions, 
which were pierced with javelins. We also read of hippopotami and cre- 
codiles being introduced for the same purpose, while cameleopards were 
also hunted in the games given by Julius Caesar in his third consulship. He 
also introduced bull fights, and Augustus first exhibited the rhinoceros, and 
a serpent, fifty cubits in length. When Titus constructed his great am- 
phitheatre, five thousand wild beasts and four thousand tame animals were 

@ain 3 while in the games celebrated by Trajan, after his victoriea over the 
acians, eleven thousand anitoals are said td have been killed. For further 
information on this subject, the reader is referred to the article ‘ Venatio,’ 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anticuities. which valuablo 
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green leaves, not made for such purposes as these. Some throw 
tlods, some branches torn from trees, others flint stones. And 
that weapons may not be wanting for their fury, by chance some 
oxen are turning up the earth with the depressed ploughshare ; 
and not far from thence, some strong-armed peasants, providing 
the harvest with plenteous sweat, are digging the hard fields ; 
shey, seeing this /ranéic troop, run away, and leave the im- 
plements of their labour; and there lie, dispersed throughout 
the deserted fields, harrows and heavy rakes, and long 
spades. 

“After they, in their rage, have seized upon these, and have 
torn to pieces the oxen with their threatening horns, they re- 
turn to the destruction of the bard ; and they impiously murder 
him, extending his hands, and then for the first time uttering 
words in vain, and making no effect on them with his voice. 
And (Oh ae !) through those lips listened to by rocks, and 
understood by the senses of wild beasts, his life breathed forth, 
departs into the breezes.’ The mournful birds, the crowd 
of wild beasts, the hard stones, the woods that cft had followed 
thy song bewailed thee. Trees, too, shedding their foliage, 
mourned thee, losing their leaves. They say, too, that rivers 
swelled with their own tears ; and the Naiads and Dryads had 
mourning garments of dark colour, and dishevelled hair, The 
limbs lie seattered* in various places. Thou, [ebrus, dost 
receive the head and the lyre ; and (wondrous ¢o relate!) while 
it rolls down the midst of the stream, the lyre complains in I 
know not what kind of mournful strain, [is lifeless tongue, 
too, utters a mournful sound, ¢o which the bauks mournfully re- 
oly. And now, borne onward to the sca, they leave their 
ative stream, and reach the shores of Methymnixan Lesbos.* 
Here an infuriated serpent attacks the head thrown up on the 
foreign sands, and the hair besprinkled with the vozing blood. 
At last Phoebus comes to its aid, and drives it away as it 
tries to inflict its sting, and hardens the open jaws of the ser- 








3 Into the breezes.]—Ver. 43. ‘Inventos anima exhalata recessit’ is 
rendered by Clarke—his life breathed out, marches off into the wind.’ 

* Limbs lie scattered.|—Vee 50. The limbs of Orpheus were collectes 
uy the Muses, and, according to Pausanias, were buried by them in Dium 
in Macedonia, while his head was carried to Lesbos. 

3 Methymnean Lesbos.]—Ver. 53, Methymna was a town in the isle 
of Lesbos, famed for its wines. 
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mt into stone, and makes solid its gaping mouth just as it 
is. His ghost descends under the earth, and he recogn‘zes- 
all the spots which he has formerly seen ; and seeking Eury- 
dice through the fields of the blessed, he finds her, and entfolds 
her in his eager arms. Tere, one while, they walk together 
side by side,°and at another time he follows her as she goes 
before, and again at another time, walking in front, precedes 
her ; and now, in safety, Orpheus looks back upon his own 
Eurydice. 

Yet Lyzeus did not suffer this wickedness to go unpunished ; 
and grieving for the loss of the bard of his sacred rites, he 
immediately fastened down in the woods, by a twisting root, 
all the Edonian matrons who had committed this crime. For 
he drew out the toes of her feet, just as each one had pursued 
him, and thrust them by their sharp points into the solid 
earth. And, as when a bird has entangled its Ieg in a snare, 
which the cunning fowler has concealed, and perceives that it 
is held fast, it beats its wings, and, fluttering, tightens the noose 
with its struggles ; so, as cach one of these had stuck fast, 
fixed in the ground, in her alarm, she attempted flight in vain ; 
but the pliant root held her fast, and confined her, springing 
forward’ to eseape. And while she is looking where her toes 
are, where, ¢o0, are her feet aud her nails, she sees wood grow- 
ing up upon her well-turned legs. Endeavouring, too, to smite 
her thigh, with grieving right hand, she strikes solid oak ; 
her breast, too, becomes oak; her shoulders are oak. You 
would suppose that her extended arms are real boughs, and 
you would not be deceived in so supposing. 


EXPLANATION. 


Some of the ancient mythologists say that the story of the serpent, 
changed into atone for insulting the head of Orpheus, wus founded on 
the history of a certain inhabitant of the isle of Lesbos, who was punished 
for attacking the reputation of Orpheus, This critic excited contempt, 
as a malignant and ignorant person, who endeavoured, as it were, to sting 
the character of the deceased poet, and therefore, by way of exposing his 
spite and stupidity, he was said to have been changed from a serpent into 
astone. According to Philustratus, the poet’s head was preserved in 
the temple of Apollo at Lesbos; and he tells us that Diomedes, and 








+ 
© Side by side.|—Ver. 64. ‘ Conjunctis passibus’ means ‘at an equal 
pace, and side by side.” 
7 Spriaging forwerd.l—Yer. 7S. ‘ Exsultantem’ is rendered by Clarke, 
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Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, brought Philuctetes to Troy, after 
having explained to him the oracular response which the head of Or- 
pheus had given tu him from the bottom cf a eave at Lesbos. 

The harp of Orpheus was preserved in the same temple ; and so many 
wonders were-reported of it, that Neanthus, the son of the tyrant Pytha- 
rus, purchased it of the priests of Apollo, believing that its sound would 
‘be sufficient to put rocks and trees in motion ; but, according to Lucian, 
he succeeded so ill, that on his trying the harp, the dogs of the neighbour- 
ing villages fell upon him and tore him to pieces. 

The transformation of the women of Thrace into trees, for the murder 
of Orpheus, is probably an allegory intended to show that these furious 
and ill-conditioned females did not escape punishment for their misdeeds ; 
and that they were driven by society to pass the rest of their lives in 
woods and caverns. 


FABLE IT. 


Baoctus, having punished the Thracian women for the murder of 
Orpheus, leaves Thrace. His tutor, Silenus, having become intoxicated, 
loses his companions, and is brought by some Phrygian peasants to 
Midas. He sends him to Bacchus, on which the God, in acknowledg- 
ment of his kindness, promises him whatever favour he may desire, 
Midas asks to be able to turn everything that he touches into gold. 
This power is granted; but, soon convinced of his folly, Midas begs 
the Gud: to deprive him of it, oa which he is ordered to bathe in the 
river Pactolus. He obeys the God, and communicates the power which 
he possesses to the stream; from which time that river has golden 
sands. 

Anp this is not enough for Bacchus. Ie resolves to forsake the 

“country itself, and, with a superior train, he repairs to the vine- 

yards of his own Tymolus, and Pactolus ; although it was not 

golden at that time, nor to be coveted for its precious sands. 

The usual throng, be¢h Satyrs and Bacchanals, surround him, 

but Silenus is away. The Phrygian rusties took him, as he was 

staggering with age and wine, and, bound with garlands, they 

Jed him to their king, Midas, to whom, together with the Ce. 

cropian Eumolpus, “the Thracian Orpheus had intrusted the mys 

terious orgies of Bacchus. Soon us he recognized this associate 


§ Eumolpus.]—Ver. 93. There were three celebrated persons of antiquity 
named Eumolpus. The first was a Thracian, the son of Neptune and 
Chione, who lived in the time of Erectheus, king of Athens, against whom 
he led the people of Eleusis,gnd who established the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Some of his posterity settling at Athens, the Eumdlpus here named was 
born there. He was the son of Museus and the disciple of Orpheus. 
The third Eumelpus is supposed to have lited between the times of that: 
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and companion of these rites, he hospitably kept a festival on 
the coming of this guest, for twice five days, and as many 
nights joined in succession. 

“And now the eleventh Lucifer had closed the lofty host of 
the stars, when the king came rejoicing to the Lydian lands, 
and restored Silenus to the youth, his foster-child. To him 
the God, being glad at the recovery of his foster-father, gave the 
choice of desiring a favour, pleasing, indeed, but useless, as it 
turned out, We, destined to make a foolish use of the fayour, 
says, ‘Cause that whatever I shall touch with my body shall be 
turned into yellow gold,’ Liber assents to ns wish, and grants 
him the hurtful favour, and is grieved that he has not asked for 
something better. The Berecynthian hero® departs joyful, and 
rejoices in his own misfortune, and tries the truth of his pro- 
mise by touching everything. And, hardly believing himself, 
he pulls down a twig from a holm-oak, growing on a bough 
not lofty; the twig becomes gold. He takes up a stone from 
the ground; the stone, too, turns pale with gold. He touches a 
clod, also; by his potent touch the clod becomes a mass of 
gold. He plucks some dry ears of corn, that wheat is golden. 
He holds an apple taken from a tree, you would suppose that 
the Hesperides had given it. If he places his fingera upon the 
lofty door-posts, then the posts are seen to glisten.. When, 
too, he has washed his hands in the liquid stream, the water 
flowing from his hands might have deceived Danaé. He 
scarcely can contain his own hopes in his mind, imagining" 
everything to be of gold. As he is thus rejoicing, his ecryants 
set before him a table supplied with dainties, and not deficient 
in parched corn. But then, whether he touches the gifts of 
Ceres with his right hand, the gifts of Ceres, as gold, become 
hard ; or if he attempts to bite the dainties with hungry teeth 
those dainties, upon the application of his teeth, shine as yel- 
low plates of gold. Bacchus, the grantor of this favour, he 
mingles with pure water; you could see iiquid gold flowing 
through his jaws. 

“ Astonishedat thenovelty of his misfortune, being bothrich and 
wretched, he wishes to escape from his wealth, and xow he hates 
what but so lately he has wished far; no plenty relieves hig 
hunger, dry thirst parches his throat, and he is deservedly tor. 


® Rerecynthian hero.]—Ver. 106. Midas is so called from mount Bere 
senthus in Phrveea 
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mented by the now hated gold ; wnd raising his hands towards 
heaven, and his shining arms, he says, “Grant me pardon, 
fether Leneus; J have done wrong, but have pity on me, I 
pray, and deliver me from this specious calamity!’ Baechus, 
the gentle Divinity among the Gods, restored him, az he con- 
fessed that he had done wrong, to his former state, and an- 
aulled his given promise, and the favour that was granted: 
“And that thou mayst not remain overlaid with thy gold, so 
unhappily desired, go,” said he, “to the river adjoining to 
great Sardis,” and trace thy way, meeting the waters as they 
full from the height of the mountain, until thou comest to the 
rise of the stream. And plunge thy head beneath the bubbling 
spring, where it bursts forth most abundantly, aud at once purge 
thy body, at once thy crime.” The king placed himself beneath 
the waters prescribed ; the golden virtue tinged the river, and 
departed from the human body into the stream. And even now, 
the fields, receiving the ore of this ancient vein of gold, are hard, 
growing of pallid colour, from their clods imbibing the gold. 


EXPLANATION. 


The ancients divided the Divinities into several classes, and in the 
last class, which Ovid calls the populace, or commonalty of the Gods, 
were the Satyrs and Sileni. ‘The latter, according to Pausanias, were 
no other than Satyrs of advanced age, There seems, however, tu have 
been one among then, to whom (le name of Silenus was especially 

iven, und to him the present story relates According to #Pindar and 

ausanias he was born at Malea. in Laconia ; while Theopompus, quoted 
by lian, represents him as being the son of a Nymph. He was interior 
to the higher Divinities, but superior to man, in not being subject to 
mortality, He was represented as bald, flat-nosed, and red-laced, a 
perfect specimen of a drunken old man. Te is often introduced 
either sitting on an ass, or reeling along on foot, with a thyrsus to support 
him. 

He was said to have tended the cdiieation of the infant Bazchus, and 
indeed, according to the author whose works are quoted as those of 
Orpheus, he was an especial favourite of the Gods; while some writers 
represent him not as a drunken old man, but as a tearned philosopher 
and a skilful commander. Lucian combines the two characters, and 
describes him as an aged mun with large straight ears and a huge belly, 
wearing yellow clothes, and generally mounted on an ass, or supported 
by a staff, but, nevertheless, being a skilful general. Hyginus says, 
that the Phrygian peasants found Midas near fountain, into which, 
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according to Xenophon, some one had put wine, which had made him 
drunk. In his interview with Midas, according to Theopompus, as quoted * 
by Ailian, they had a conversation concerning that unknown region of 
the earth, to which Plato refers under the name of the New Atlantis, 
and which, after long employing the speculations of the ancient phi- 
losophers, was realized to the moderns in the discovery of America. The 
passage is sufficiently curious to deserve tobe quoted. He says, “ Asia, 
Europe, and Libya, are but three islands, surrounded by the ocean ; 
but beyond that ocean there is a vast continent, whose bounds’ are 
entirely unknown to us. The men and the animals of that country are 
much larger, and live much longer than those of this part of the world. 
Their towns are fine and magnificent; their customs are different from 
ours; and they are governed by different laws. They have two cities, 
one of which is called ‘the Warlike,? and the other ‘the Devout,’ 
The inhabitants of the first city are much given to warfare, and make 
continual attacks upon their neighbours, whom they bring wnder their 
subjection, ‘Those who inhabit the other city are peaceable, and blessed 
with plenty; the earth without toil or tillage furnishing them with 
abundance of the necessaries of life. Except their sick, they all live in 
the midst of riches and continual festivity and pleasure; but they are so 
* just and righteous that the Gods themselves delight to go frequently and 
‘pase their time among them. é 

“The warlike people of the first city having extended their conquesta 
in their own vast continent, made an irruption into ours, with a mil- 
tion of men, as far as the country of the Hyperboreans; but when they 
saw their mode of living, they deemed them to be unworthy of their 
notice, and returned home, These warriors rarely die of sickness; they 
delight in warfare, aud generally lose their lives in battle. There ia 
also in this new world another numerous pevple called Meropes; and 
in their country is a place called ‘ Anostus,’ that is to say, ‘not to be 
repassed,’ becanse no one x comes back from thence. It is a dread. 
ful abyss, having no other than a reddish sort of light. There are two 
rivers in that place ; one called the River of Sorrow, and the other the 
River of Mirth. Trees as Jarge as planes grow about these rivers. Those 
who eat of the fruit of the trees growing near the River of Sorrow, pass 
their lives in affliction, weeping continually, even to ‘heir last breath; 
but such as eat of the fruit of the other trees, forget the past, and re- 
vert through the different stages of their life, and then die.” 

lian regards the passage as a mere fable, and the latter part is clearly 
allegorical. ‘The mention of the two citics, ‘the Warlike’ and ‘the De- 
vout.’ can hardly jail to remind us of Japan, with its spiritual and tem- 
poral eapitats. 

Some writers say, that Silenus was ve king of Caria, and was the 
contemporary and friend of Midas, to whem his counsel proved of con- 
siderable service, in governing his dominions. He was probably called 
the foster-father or tutor, of Bacchus, beeguse he introduced his worship 
into Phrygia and the neighbouring countries. Es 
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FABLE III. : 


Pan ig so elated with the praises of some Nymphs who hear the musie of 
his pipe, that he presumes to challenge Apollo to play with ham. The 
mountain Ged. Tmolus, who is chosen umpire of the contest, decides 
in favour of Apollo, and the whole company approve of his judgment 
except Midas, who, for his stupidity in preferring Pan, receives a pair 
of asses’ cars. He carefully conceals them till they are discovered by 
his barber, who publishes his deformity in a very singular manner. 





Hx, abhorring riches, inhabited the woods and the fields, and 
followed Pan, who always dwells in caves of the mountains 3 bat 
his obtuse understanding" still remained, and the impulse 
of his foolish mind was fated again, as before, to be an injury 
to itsawner. For the lofty Tmolus, looking far and wide over 
the sea, stands ereet, steep with its lofty ascent ; and extending 
in its descent on either side, is hounded on the one side by 
Sardis, on the other by the little Hypepe 
While Pan is there boasting of his strains to the charming, 
Nymphs, and is warbling a little tune upon the reeds joined 
with wax, daring to despise the playing of Apollo in compa- 
rison with his own, le comes to the unequal contest under the 
arbitration of Tmolus.? The aged umpire seats himself upon 
his own mountain, and frees his ears of the irevmbering trees. 
His azure-colotired hair is only covered with oak, and acorns 
hang around his holiow temples. And looking at the God of 
the flocks, he says, “ there is no delay in me, your umpire.” He 
sounds his rustie reeds, and dehghts Midas with his uncouth 
music ; for he, by chanve, is present as he plays. After this 
the saered ‘fmolus turns his f towards the countenance 
of Apollo; lis words follow the direction of his face. He, 
having his yellow head wreathed with Parnassian laurel, sweeps 
the ground with his robe, soaked iu Tyrian purple,” and sup- 
ports with his fett hand his lyre, adored with gems and Indian 
ivory; the other hand holds the plectrum. The very posture 








Mt Obtuae understanding.|—Ver. 148. * Pingue sed ingenium mansit, 
is rendered by Clarke, ‘ but he continued a blockhead still.” 
© Tmolus.|—Ver. 156. This was the tatclary divinity of the moun 
tain of Tmolus, or Tymolus,  @ 
8 Soaked *n Tyrean purple.J—Ver. 166. Being saturated with Tyrian 
purple, the garment would be ‘ dibaphus,’ or ‘ twice dipt ? being first dyed 
p Oe NT as 
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ie that of am artist. He then touches tne strings with a 
ekilful thumb ; charmed by the sweetness of which, Tmolus 
bids Pan to hold his reeds in submission to the lyre; and the 
judgment and decision of the sacred mountain pleasea them 
‘ally Yet it is blamed, and is called unjust by the voice of 
Midas alone. But the Delian God does not allow his stupid 
ears to retain their human shape: but draws them out to. a 
great length, and he fills them with grey hairs, and makes 
them unsteady at the lower part, and gives them the power 
of moving. The rest of Ais body is that of a man; in one 
part alone is he condemned. to punishment ; and he assumes 
the ears of the slowly moving ass. . me! 

He, indeed, concealed them, and endeavoured to veil his 
temples, laden with this foul disgrace, with @ purple turban. 
Buta servant, who was wont to cut his hair, when long, with 
the steel sctssars, saw it; who, when he did not dare disclose 
the disgraceful thing he had seen, though desirous to publish 
it, and yet could not keep it secret, retired, and dug up the 
ground, and’ disclosed, in a low voice, what kind of ears he 
had beheld on his master, and whispered it to the earth cast 
up. And then he buried this discovery of his voice-with the 
earth thrown in again, and, having covered up the ditch,. de- 
parted in silence. : 

There, a grove, thick set with quivering reeds, began to rise ; 
and as soon as it came to maturity, after a complete year, it be- 
trayed its planter. For, moved by the gentle South wind, it r¢- 
peated the words there buried, and disclosed theears of his master, 


EXPLANATION. 


Midas, according to Pausanias, was the son of Gordius and Cybele, 
and reigned in the Greater Phrygia. Strabo gays that he and his father 
kept their court near the river Sangar, in cities which, in the time 
of ‘that author had become mean villages. As Midas was very rich, 
and at the game time very frugal, it was reported that whatever he 
touched was at once turned into gold; and Bacchus waa probably intre 
duced into his story, because Midas had favoured the introduction of his 
worship, and was consequently supposed to have owed his success to the 
‘good offices of that Divinity. He was probably the first who extracted goid 
from the sands of the river Pactolus, agd in that circumstance the story . 

” may have originated. Strabo says-that’Midas found the treasures whic? 
he possessed in the mines of Mount Bermius. I: was said that in hw 
snfaney game ants were aren to creep into his cradle. and to put grains af 
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As ne was very stupid and ignorant, the fable of his preference <4 the 
music of Pan to that of Apollo was invented, to which was added, perhaps 
as a mark. of his stupidity, that the God gave him a pair of asses’ eafs- 
The scholiast of Aristophanes, to explain the story, says either it waa in 
tended to shew that Midas, like the ass, was very quick of hearing, or in 
other words, had numerous spies in all parts of his dominions; or, it was 
invented, because his usual place of residence was called Onouta, d10v ° 
@ra, ‘the ears of an ass.’ Strabo says that he took a draught of warm 
bullock’s blvod, from the effvcts of which he died; and, accurding .ta 
Plutarch, he did so to deliver himself from the frightful dreams with, 
which he was tormented. 

‘Tmolus, the king uf Lydia, according to Clitophon, was the son of Mars 
and the Nymph Theogene, or, according to Eustathius, of Sipylus and 
Eptonia. Having violated Arriphe,a Nymph of Diana, he was, aaa 

unishment, tossed by a bull, and falling on some sharp pointed stakes, 
e lost his life, and was buried on the mountain that afterwards bore his 
name. 





F FABLE Iv. 

Avorto and Neptune build the walls of Troy for king Laomedon. who 
‘ refuses to give the Gods the, reward which he has promised: on® 
which Neptune punishes his perjury by an inundation of his country. 
Laomedon is then obliged to expose his daughter to a ses monster, in 
order to appease the God. Hercules delivers her; and Laomedon de- 
frauds him likewise of the horses which he has promised him. In re- 
venge, Hercules plunders the city of Troy, and carries off Hesiotie, 

whom he gives in marriage to his companion ‘Telamon. 

Tas son of Latona, having thus revenged himself, departs 
from Tmolus, and, borne through the liquid air, rests on the 
plains of Laomedon, on this side of the narrow. sea of Helle,’ 
the daughter of Nephele. On the right hand of Sigeeum and on 
the left of the lofty Rhoetzeum," there is an ancient altar dedi- 
cated to the Panomphean’ Thunderer. Thence, he sees 
Laomedon now first building the walls of rising Troy, and 
that this great undertaking is growing up with difficult labour, 
and requires no small resources. And then, with the trident. 
bearing father of the raging deep, he assumes a mortal form, 
and for the Phrygian king they build the walls," a sur of gold 
being agreed on for the defences. : 

U Rhetcoum.J—Ver. 197. Sigeum and Rheeteeum were two promon. 
tories, near Troy, hetween which ‘was an altar dédicated to Jupiter 
Panompheus. ¢ e 

8 Panomphean.}-—Ver. 198. Jupiter had the title ‘Panomphaus,’ from 
way, ‘all,’ and dpqn, ‘the voice.’ either because he was worshipped by the 
voices of all, or because he was the author of all prophecy. 
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The work is now finished ; the king refuses the reward, nnd, 
asa completion of his perfidy, adds perjury to his false words. 
“Thon shalt not escape unpunished,” says the king of the 
sea; and he drives all his waters towards the shores of 
covetous Troy. He turns the land, too, into the form of the 
sea, and carries off the wealth of the husbandmen, and over- 
whelms the fields with waves. Nor is this punishment suffi- 
cient: the daughter of the king, is also demanded for a sea 
monster. Chained to the rugged rocks, Alcides delivers her, 
and demands the promised reward, the horses agreed upon ; 
and the recompense of so great a service beitig denied him, he 
eaptures the twice-perjured walls of conquered Troy. Nor 
does Telamon, a sharer in the warfare, come off without honour; : 
and he obtains Hesione, who is given to him. 

But Peleus was distinguished by a Goddess for his wife, 
nor was he more proud of the name of his grandfather than 
that of his father-in-law.” Since, not to his Jot alone did it fall 
to be the grandson of Jove; to him alone, was a Goddess 
given for a wife. 7 

EXPLANATION. : 

Laomedon, heing King of Troy, and the city being open and de- 
fenceless, he undertook to enclose it with walls, and succeeded so well, 
that the work was attributed to Apollo, ‘The strong banks which he was 
obliged to raise to keep out the sea and to prevent inundations, were. re- 
garded as the work of Neptune. In time, these banks being broken 
down by tempests, it was reported that the God of the sea had thus, 
revenged himself on Laomedon, for refusing him the reward which had 
been agreed upon between them. This story received the more ready 
credit from the circumstance mentioned by Herodotus and Eustathius, 
that this king used the treasure belonging to the temple of Neptune, 
in raising these embankments, and building the walls of his city; 
having promised the priests to restore it when he should be in a con- 
sition to do so; which promise he never performed. Homer says that 
Neptune and Apollo tended the flocks while all the subjects of Lao- 
medon were engaged in building the walls. 

When these embankments were laid under water, and a plague 
began to rage within the city, the Trojans were told by an oracle that 
to appease the God of the sea, they must sacrifice a virgin of the royal 
blood. The lot fell upon Hesione, and she was exposed to the fury of a 
sea-monster. Hercules offered to deliver her for a reward of six horses , 
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and having succeeded, was refused his recompense by Laomedon ; whom 
he slew, and then plundered his city. He then gave the kingdom to Po- 
darces, the son of Laomedon, and Hesione to his companion Telainon, 
who had assisted him. This monster was probably an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the inundations of the sea; and Hesione having been mada 
the price of him that could succeed in devising a remedy, she was said to 
have been exposed to the fury of a monster. The six horses promised by 
Laomedon were perhaps so many ships, which Hercules demanded for hig 
recompense ; and this is the more likely, as the ancients said that these 
horses were so light and swift, that they ran upon the waves, which atory 
seems to point at the qualities of a galley or ship under sail, 

Lycophron gives a more wonderful version of the story, He says that 
the monster, to which Hesione was exposed, devoured Hercules, and 
that he was three days in ils belly, and came out, having test all hia 
hair. This is, probably, a way of telling us that Hercules and hig aa- 
sistants were obliged to work in the water, which incommoded them very 
much. Palephatus gives another explanation: he says that Hesione wag 
about to be delivered up to a pirate, and that Hercules, on boarding hia 
ship, was wounded, although afterwards victorious. 





FABLES V. AND VI. 


Proreus foretells that Thetis shal} have a son, who shali be more pow- 
erful than his father, and shail exeeed him in valour. Jupiter, who is in 
jove with Thetis, is alarmed at this prediction, and yields her to 
Peleus. ‘he Goddess flies from his wdvances by assuming various 
shapes, till, by the advice of Proteus, he holds her fast, and then having 
married her, she bears Achilles, Peleus goes afterwards to Ceyx, king 
of Trachyn, to expiate the death of his brother Phocus, whom he has 
killed. Ceyx is in a profound melancholy, and tells him how his 

+ brother Deedalion, in the transports of his grief for his danghter Chione, 
whu had been siain for vying with Diana, has been transformed into 
ahawk. During this relation, Peleus is informed that a wolf which 
Psamathe has sent to revenge the death of Phocus, is destroying his 
herds, {Je endeavours to avert the wrath of tle Goddess, but she is 
deaf to his entreaties, till, by the intercession of Thetis, she is appeased, 
and she turns the wolf into stone. 


For the aged Proteus had said to Thetis, “ Goddess of the 
waves, conccive ; thou shalt be the mother of a. youth, who 
by his gallant actions shall surpass the deeds of his father, and 
shall be called greater than he.” Therefore, lest the world 
might contain something greater than Jove, although he uad 
felt no gentle flame in his breast, Jupiter avoided the embraces 
of Thetis,"® the Goddess ofthe sea, and commanded his grand- 

18 Embraces of Thetis.|—Ver. 226. Fulgentius suggests, that thy 


meaning of this is, that Jupiter, or fire, will not unite with Thetis, wha 
represents water. 
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#on, the son of Zacus,” to succeed to his own pretensions, and 
rush into the embraces of the ocean maid. There is a bay 
of Hemonia, curved inta a bending arch; its arms project 
out; there, were the water but deeper, there would be a 
harbour, Sut the .sea is just covering the surface of the sand. 
It has a firm shore, which retains not the impression of the 
foot, nor delays the step of the traveller, nor is covered with 
sea-weeds. There is a grove of myrtle at hand, planted with 
particoloured berries. In the middle there is a cave, whether 
formed by nature or art, it is doubtful ; still, by art rather. To 
this, Thetis, thou wast wont often to come naked, seated on. 
thy harnessed dolphin. There Peleus seized upon thee, as thou 
wast lying fast bound in sleep; and because, being tried by 
entreaties, thou didst resist, he resolved upon violence, 
clasping thy neck with both his arms. And, unless thou hadst 
had recourse to thy wonted arts, by frequently changing thy 
‘shape, he would have succéeded in his attempt. But, at one 
moment, thou wast a bird’ (still, as a bird he held thee fast) ; 
‘at another time a large tree: to that tree did Peleus cling. 
Thy third form was that of a spotted tiger ; frightened by that, 
the son of Hacus loosened his arms from thy body. ; 

Then pouring wine upon itswaters,” he warshipped the Gods 
of the sea, both with the entrails of sheep and withthe smoke 
of frankincense ; until the Carpathian® prophet said, from 
the middle of the waves, “Son of AZacus, thou shalt gain the 
alliance desired by thee. Do thou only, when she shall be 
resting fast asleep in the cool cave, bind her unawares with 
cords and tenacious bonds. And Iet her not deceive thee, hy 
imitating-a hundred forms; but hold her fast, whatever she 
shall be, until she shall reassume the form which she had be- 
fore.’ Proteus said this, and hid his face in the séa, and 
received his own waves at his closing words. ‘Titan was now de- 
scending, and, with the pole of his chariot bent downward, 
was taking possession of the Hesperian main ; when the bean- 

19 Son of Macus.J]—Ver. 227. Peleus was the son of Aacus, who was 
the son of Jupiter, hy Adgina, the daughter of AZsopus. : 

+30 Upon its waters.|—Ver. 247. While libations were made to the other 
Divinities, either on their altars, or on the ground, the marize Deities 
were 80 honoured by pouring wine on the ®aves of the sea, 

3 Carpathian.J—Ver. 249. The Carpathian sea was so called from she 
Isle of Carpathus, which lay between the island of Rhodes and the Egyptian 
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tiful Nereid, leaving the deep, entered her wonted place of 
repose. Hardly had Peleus well seized the virgin’s limbe, 
when she shanged her shape, until she percéived her limbs to be 
held fast, and her arms to be extended different ways. Then, at 
last, she sighed, and said, ‘ Not without the aid ofa Divinity, 
dost thou overcome me;” and then she appeared as Thetis, 
again. The hero embraced her thus revealed, and enjoyed his 
wish, and by her was the father of great Achilles, 

And happy was Peleus in his son, happy, too, in his wife, 
and one to whose lot.all b/essings had ‘fallen, if you except. 
the crime of his killing Phocus. The Trachinian land re- 
ceived him guilty of his brother's blood, and banished from 
his native home. Here Ceyx, sprung from Lucifer for his 
father, and having the comeliness of his sire in his face, held 
the sway without violence and without bloodshed, who, being ° 
sad at that time and unlike his Sormer self, lamented the loss 
of his brother. After the son of Aacus, wearied, both with 
troubles and the length. of the journey, has arrived there, and 
has entered the city With a few attending him, and has left the: 
flocks of sheep and the herds which he has brought with him, 
not far from the walls, ina shady valley ; when an opportunity 
is first afforded him of approaching the prince, extending the 
symbols of peace with his suppliant hand, he tells him who 
he ia, and from whom descended. He only conceals his crime, 
and, dissembling as to the ¢rue reason of bia banishment,-he . 
éntreats Aim to aid him by « reception either in his city or in hig 
territory. On the other hend, the Trachinian prince addresses 
him with gentle lips, in words such as these: “ Peleus, our 
bounties are open even to the lowest ranks, nor do I hold an 
inhospitable sway. ‘To this my inclination, thou bringest in 
addition as powerful inducements, an illustrious name, ‘and 
Jupiter as thy grandsire. And do not lose thy time in en- 
treaty ; all that thou askest thou shalt have. Look upon all 
these things, whatever thou seest, asin part thy own: would 
that thou eoultlst behold them in better condition!” and then 

® Trachinian land.j—Ver. 269. Apollodorus says, that Peleus, when 
exiled, repaired to Phthia, and not to the city of Trachyn. 2 

43 Symbols of peace.]—Ver.*276. The ‘velamenta’ were branches of 
olive, surrounded with bandages of wool, which were held in the hands of 
those who begged for mercy or parden. The wool coyering the hand 
was emblematical of peace, the hand being thereby rendered powsrleas ta 
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he weeps. Peleus and his companions enquire what it ie that 
occasions grief so great. To them he thus speaks :— 

“Perhaps you may think that this bird, whieh lives upon 
prey, and affrights all the birds, always had wings. It was a 
man ; and as great is the vigour of its courage, as he who was 
Dvedalion by name was active, and bold in war, and ready for vio- 
lence; Ae was sprung from him, for his father, who summons 
forth™ Aurora, and withdraws the lnst from the heavens. Peace 
was cherished hy me; the care of maintaining peace and my 
marriage contract was mine; cruel warfare pleased my brother; 
that prowess of his subdued both kings and nations, which, 
changed, now chases the Thisbean doves.” Chione was his 
daughter, who, highly endowed with beauty, was pleasing to a 
thousand suitors, when marriageable at the age of twice seven 
years. By chance Phoebus, and the son of Maia, returning, the 
one from his own Delphi, the othcr from the licights of Cyl- 
lene, beheld her at the same moment, and at the same moment 
‘were inspired with passion. Apollo defers his hope of enjoy- 
ment until the hours of night; the other brooks no delay, 
and with his wand, that causes sleep, touches the maiden’s face. 
At the potent touch she lies entranced, and suffers violence from 
the God. Night has ow bespangled the heavens with stars; 
Pheebus personates an old woman, and takes those delights 
before enjoyed ix imayination. When her mature womb had 
completed the destined time, Autolycus was born, a crafty off- 
spring of the stock of the God with winged feet, ingenious at 
every kind of theft, and who used, not degenerating from his 
father’s skill,” to make white out of black, and black out of 
white, From Phoebus was born (for she brought forth twins) 
Philammon, famous for his tuneful song, and for his lyre. 

“ But what availsit for her to have brought forth two children, 
and to have been pleasing to two Gods, and to have sprung 
from a valiant father, and the Thunderer as her ancestor 7 

% Who summons forth.|—Ver. 296. This is a periphrasis for Lv ~‘fer, 
or the Morning Star, which precedes, and appears to summon the daw 

3 Thisbean doves.|—-Ver. 300. Thishe was a town of Beeotia, so called 
from Thisbe, the daughter of Esopus. It was famous for the number of 
dover which it produced. ‘ 

% Father's skill.]—Ver. 314. Being the son of Mercury, who was noted. 
for his thieving propensities. 

2? Her ancestor.|—Ver. 319. 








Juparer was te great-grandfather of 
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Is even glory thus prejudicial to many? To her, at Jeast, it waa 
a prejudice ; who dared to prefer herself to Diana, and decried 
the charms of the Goddess. But violent wrath was excited in her, 
and she said, ‘ We will please her by our deeds.’” And there 
was no delay: she bent her bow, and let fly an arrow from 
the string, and pierced with the reed the tongue that deserved 
it. The tongue was silent; nor did her voice, and the worda 
which she attempted to utter, now follow ; and life, with her 
blood, left her, as she endeavoured to speak. Oh hapless affec- 
tion! What pain did I ¢hen endure in my heart, as her uncle, and 
what consolations did I give to my affectionate brother? These 
the father received no otherwise than rocks do the murmurs of 
the ocean, and he bitterly lamented his daughter thus snatched 
from him. But when he beheld her burning, four times had 
he an impulse to rush into the midst of the pile; thence re- 

ulsed, four times did he commit his swift limbs to flight, and, 
Tike an ox, bearing upon his galled neck the stings of hornets, 
he rushed where there was no path, Already did he seem to 
me to run faster than a human being, and you would have sup- 
posed that his feet had assumed wings. Therefore he outran 
all; and, made swift by the desire for death, he gained the 
heights of Parnassus. 

“Apollo pitying him, when Deedalion would have thrown 
himself from the top of the rock, made him into a bird, and 
supported him, hovering iz the wir upon these sudden wings ; 
and he gave him a curved beak, and crooked claws on his 
talons, his former courage, and strength greater im proportion 
than his body ; and, now ecume a hawk, sufficiently benignant 
to none, he rages equat/y agamst all birds ; and‘grieving Aim- 
self, becomes the cause of grief to others.” 

While the son of Lucifer is relating these wonders about his 
brother, hastening with panting speed, Phoceean Antenor, the 
keeper of his herds, runs up to him. “Alas, Peleus! Peleus!” 
says he, ‘I am the messenger to thee of a great calamity ;” 
and then Peleus bids him declare whatever news it is that he 
has brought; and the Trachinian hero himself is in suspense, 
and trembles through apprehension. The other tells Ais story : 
“1 bad driven the weary Bullocks to the winding shore, when 


3 By our deede.|—Ver. 323. This is said sarcastically, as much as to 
gov ‘]7¢# T dn not please her he mv inooks. a* least I will by mv actione * 
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the Sun at hia height, in the midst of his conrse, could look back 
on as much of it as he could see to be now remaining; and a part.. 
ot the oxen had bent their knees on the yellow sands, and, 
as they lay, viewed the expanse of the- wide waters; some, 
with slow steps, were wandering here and there; others were 
swimming, and appearing witlr their lofty necks above the 
waves, A temple is hard by the sea, adorned neither with marble 
nor with gold, but made of solid beams, and shaded with an 
ancient grove; the Nereids and Nereus possess it. A sailor, while 
he was drying his nets upon the shore, told us that these were 
the Gods of the temple. Adjacent to this is a marsh, planted 
thickly with numerous willows, which the water of the stag- 
nating waves of the sea has made into aswamp. From that 
spot, a huge monster, a wolf, roaring with a loud bellowing, 
alarms the neighbouring places, and comes forth from: the 
. thicket of the marsh, o¢h having his thundering jaws covered 
with foam and with clotted blood, and his eyes suffused with red 
flame, Though he was maging both with fury and with hunger, 
still was he more excited by fury; for he did not care to. 
satisfy his hunger by the slaughter of the oxen, and to satiate 
his dreadful appetite, but he mangled the whole herd, and, 
like a true foe, pulled each to the ground.” ‘Some, too, of -our- 
selves, while we were defending them, wounded with his fatal 
bite, were killed. The shore and the nearest waves’ were''red 
with blood, and the fens were filled with the lowings of the herd,” 
But delay is dangerous, and the case does not allow us to hesi- 
tate: while anytiing is stil left, let us all unite, and let us 
take up arms, arms, £ say, and ina body let us bear weapons.” 

. Thus speaks the countryman, And the loss does not affect 
Peleus ; but, remembering his crime, he considers that the 
bereaved Nereid has sent these misfortunes of his, as an offering 
to the departed Phocus. The (Etean king*® commands his 
men to put on their armour, and to take up stout weapons ; 
together with whom, he himself is preparing to go. But 
Halcyone, his wife, alarmed at the tumult, runs out, and not 
yet having arranged all her hair, even that which is arranged 
she throws in disorder; and clinging to the neck of her 
husband, she entreats him, both wit® words and tears, to seni’. 

_ assistance without himself, and so to save two lives in one. 
’ ® The Etean king.J—Ver. 383. Namely, Ceyx, the king of Trachyn, 
which city Hercules had founded. at the fact of Mount & ta, 
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The son of Aiacus says to ner, “O queen, lay aside thy com- 
mendable and affectionate fears; the kindness of thy propos 
is too great for me. It does not please me, that arms should 
be employed against thia new monster. The Divinity of the 
aca. must be adored.” There is a lofty tower; a fire ia 
wpon the extreme summit,” a place grateful to wearied shipa. 
They go’ up there, and with sighs they behold the bulls 
lying scattered upon the sea shore, and the cruel ravager with 
blood-stained mouth, having his long hair stained with gore. 
Peleus, thence extending his hands towards the open ‘sea, 
entreats the azure Psamathe to lay aside her wrath, and to give 
him her aid. But she is not moved by the words of the son 
of acus, thus entreating. Thetis, interceding on behalf of 
her husband, obtains that favour for him. : 
But still the wolf persists, not recalled from the furious 
slaughter, and keenly urged by the sweetness of the blood; until 
shé changes him into marble, as-he is fastening on the neck of 
a mangled heifer. His body preserves every thing except its 
colour, The colowr of the stone shows that he is not now 
a wolf, and ought not now to be feared. , Still, the Fates da 
not permit the banished Peleus to sctile in this land: the 
wandering exike goes to the Magnetes,* and there receives 
from the Heemonian Acastus” an expiation of the murder. 
® The extreme summit.}—Ver. 393. The upper stories of the aucient 
light-houses had windows looking towards the sea; and torches, or fires 
+ (probably in cressets, or fire-pans, at the end of poles), were kept borning 
on them by night, to guide vessels. ‘Pharos,’ cr + Pharus,’ the name 
given to light-houses, is derived from the celebrated one built on the island 
of Pharos, at the entrance of the port of Alexandria It was erected by 
Sostratus, of Cnidos, at the expense of one of the Ptolemics, and cost 800 
talents. It was of huge dimensions, square, and constructed of white 
stone. It contained many stories, and diminished in width from: below 
upwards. There were ‘ phari,’ or ‘light-houses,’ at Ostia, Ravenna, Ca- 
pre, and Brundisium. 
3 The Magnete.—Ver. 408. The Magnetes were the people of Magne- 
. a district of Thessaly. They were famed for their skill i. horseman- 








a 

& Heemonian Acastua.}—Ver. 409. Acastus was th son of Pelias. 
His wife Hippolyta, being enamoured of Peleus, and he not encouraging 
her advances, she accused him of having made an attempt on her virtue. 
On this, Acastus determined @pon his death; and having taken him to 
Mount Pelion, on the pretext of hunting, he took away his arms, and left 
Lim there, to be 1orn to pieces by the wild beasts. Merenry, or, accord- 
ns Ng we pe Bt ee ie ae 
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EXPLANATION, 

Thetis being @ woman of extraordinary beauty, it is not improbable: 
that in the Epithalamia that were composed on her marriage, it was 
aaserted, that the Gods had contended for her hand, and had been forced 
Ww give way, in obedience to the superior power of destiny. Hyginus 
says that Prometheus was the only person that was acquainted with the 
oracle ; and that he imparted it to Jupiler, on condition that he would 
deliver him from the eagle that tormented him; whereupon the God sent 
Hercules to Mount Caucasus, to perform his promise. It was on the oc- 
vasion of this marriage that the Goddess Discord presented the golden 
apple, the dispute for which occasioned the Trojan war. The part of the 
story which relates how she assumed various forms, to avoid the advances 
of Peleus, is perhaps an ingenious method of stating, that having several 
suitors, she was originally disinclined to Peleus, and used every pretext 
to avoid him, until, by the advice of a wise friend, he found means to re- 
move ail the difficulties which opposed his alliance with her. : 

“Some writers state that Thetis was the daughter of Chiron; but 
Euripides, in a fragment of bis [phigenia, tells us that Achilles, who was 
the aon of this marriage. touk a pride in carrying the figure of a Nereid 
on his shield. The three sons of Afacus were Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus; while they were playing at quoils, the lutter accidentally re- 
ceived a blow from Peleus, which killed him. Ovid, however, seema 
here to imply that Petens killed his brother purposely. 

The story of Chione most probably took its rise from the difference be- 
tween the inclinations of the two children that she bore, Autolycus, being 
cunning, and addicted to theft, he was styled the son of Mercury; while 
Philammon being a lover of music, Apollo was said to be his father. 
According to Pausanias, Autolycus was the son of Dedalion, and not of 
Chione. The story of the wolf, the minister of the vengeance of Psa- 
mathe, for the death of Phocus, is probabiy built on historical grounds. 
Aacus had two wives, Aigina and Psamathe, the sister of Thetis; by the 
first he had Pelens and Telamon; by the second, Phocus. Lycomedes, the’ 
king of Scyros, the brother of Psamathe, resolved to revenge the death of 
his nephew, whom Peleus had killed: and declared war against Cuyx, for 
receiving him into his dominions. The troops of Lycomedes ravaged 
the country, and carried away the flocks of Peleus: on which prayers 
anil entreaties were resorted to, with the view of pacifying him; which 
dbject having been effected, he withdrew his troops. On this, it was 
rumoured that he was changed into a rock, after having ravaged the 
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FABLE VII. 


CrYx, going to Claros, tu consult the oracie about hia. brother’s fa:e, is 
shipwrecked on the voyage. Juno sends Iris to the God of Sleep, who, 
at her request, dispatches Morpheus to Halcyoue, in a dream, tc 
inform her of the death of her husband. She awakes in the morning, 
tull of solicitude, and goes to the shore, wherv she finds the body of 
Ceyx thrown up by the waves. She is about to cast herself into the 
sea in despair, when the Gods transform thei both into kiug-fishers. 

In the mean time, Ceyx being disturbed in mind, both on 
account, of the strange fate of his brother, and the wonders 
that had succeeded his brother, prepares to go to the Clarian 
God, that he may consult the sacred oracle, the consolation of 
mortals: for the profane Phorbas,® with his Phlegyans, renders 
the oracle of Delphi inaccessible. Yet he first makes thee ac- 
quainted with his design, most faithful Haleyone, whose bones 
receive a chill, and a paleness, much resembling boxwood, 
comes over-her face, and her cheeks are wet with tears gushing 
forth. Three times attempting to speak, three times she 
moistens her face with tears, and, sobs interrupting her affee- 
tionate complaints, she says :— 

“What fault of mine, my dearest, has changed thy mind? 
Where is that care of ine, which once used to exist? Canst 
thou now be absent without anxiety, thy Haleyone being left 
behind? Now, is a long journey pleasing to thee? Now, am 
L dearer to thee when at a distance? But ] suppose thy 
journey is by land, and | shall only grieve, and shall not 
fear as well, and my anxicty will be free from apprehension. ° 
‘The scas and the aspect of the stormy ocean allright me, And 
Intely I beheld broken planks on the sea shore ; and often 
have L read thenames upon tombs,” without bodies there buried. 


8 The profane Phorbas.j\—Ver. 444. The temple at Uelphi was much 
nearer and more convenient for Ceyx to resort to; but at that period it was 
in the hands of the Phlegyans, a people of Thessaly, of predatory and 
lawless habits, who had plundered the Delphic shrine. They were destroyed 
hy thunderbolts and pestilence, or, according to some authors, by Neptune, 
who swept them away ina fload. Phorhas, ere mentioned, was one of the 
Lapithe, a savage robber, who forced strangers to box with him, and then 
slew them. Having the presunpption to challenge the Gods, he was slain 
by Apollo. 

++ Names upon tombs.|—~Ver. 429. Uenotaphs, or honoraty tumbs, were 
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And let not any deceitful assurance influence thy mind, that 
the grandson of Hippotas® is thy father-in-law ; who confinea 
the strong winds in prison, and assuages the seas when he 
pleases, When, once let loose, the winds have taken possession 
of the deep, nothing is forbidden to them; every land and 
every sea is disregarded by them. Even the clouds of heaven do 
they insult, and by their bold onsets strike forth the brilliant 
fires.“* The more I know them, (forIdo know them, and, when 
little, have often seen them in my father’s abode,) the more I 
think they are to be dreaded. But if thy resolution, my dear 
husband, cannot be altered by my entreaties, and if thou art 
but too determined to go; take me, too, as well, At least, we 
shall be tossed together ; nor shall I fear anything, but what 
I shall be then suttering ; and together we shall endure what: 
ever shall happen ; together we shall be carried over the wide 
avas,”” 

By such words and the tears of the daughter of Aolus, 
is her husband, son of the Morning Star, much atfected ; for 
the flame of love exists no leas in him. But he neither wishes’ 
to abandon his proposed voyage, nor to admit Haleyone to 
8 share in the danger; and he says, in answer, many things 
<o console her timorous breast. And yet she does not,.on that 
account, approve of his reasons. To them. he adda this 
alleviation, with which alone he influences hig affectionate 
wife; “All delay will, indeed, be tedious to me ; but I swear 
to thee by the fire of my sire, (if only the fates allow me to 
return,) that I will come back before the moon has twice com. 
pleted ber orb.” When, by these promises, a hope las been 
given herof his speedy return, he forthwith orders a ship, drawn 
out of the dock, to be launched in the sea, and to be supplied 
with ita proper equipments. On seeing this, Haleyone again 
shuddered, as though presaging the future, and shed her flowing 
tears, and gave him embraces ; and at last, in extreme misery, 
she said, with a sad voice, “Farewell!” and then she sank 
with all her body to the ground. 
notion, that the souls of those who had received no funeral honours, want 
dered in agony on the banks of the Styx for the Space of one hundred yearm 

35 Hippotaa.j—Ver. 431. Holus was tle grandson of Hippotas, through 
his daughter Sergesta, who bore Zolus to Jupiter. Ovid says that he was 
the father of Haleyone ; but, according to Lucian, she was the daughter of 


#olus the Hellenian, the grandson of Dencation. 
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But the youths, while Ceyx is s¢id seeking pretexts for delay, 
in double rows, draw the oars towards their hardy breasts, 
and cleave the main with equal strokes. She raises her weep- 
ing eyes, and sees her husband standing on the crocked stern, 

“and by waving his hand making the first signs to her; and 
she returns the signals. When the land has receded further, 
and her eyes are unable to distinguish his countenance : 
still, while she can, she follows the retreating ship with 
her sight. When this too, borne onward, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the distance ; still she looks at the sails waving 
from the top. of the mast. When she no /onger sees the 
sails ; she anxiously seeks her deserted bed, and lays herself 
on the couch. The bed, and the spot, renew the tears. of 
Halcyone, and remind her what part of derself is wanting. 
’ They have now gone out of harbour,and the breeze shakes the 
rigging; . the sailor urges the pendent oars towards their sides ;” 
‘and. fixes the sailyards® on the top of the mast, and spreads 
‘the canyans full from the mast, and catches the coming breezes. 
Either the smaller part, or, at least, not more than half her 
course, had now been cut by the ship, and both lands were at a 


% In double rows.|—Ver. 462. By this it is implied that the ship of 
Ceyx was a‘ biremis,’ or one with two ranks of rowers; one rank being 
placed above the other. Pliny the Elder attributes the invention of the 
“biremis’ to the Erythreans. Those with three ranks of rowers were 
introduced by the Corinthians; while Dionysius, the first king of Sicily,. 
was the inventor of the Quadriremis, or ship with four ranks of yowersy 
Quinqueremes, or those with five ranks, are said to have been the inven- 
tion of the Salaminians. THe first use of those with six ranks has been 
ascribed to the Syracusans. Ships were sometimes built with twelve, 
twenty, and even forty ranks of rowers, but they appear to have been in- 
tended rather for curiosity than for use. As, of course, the labour of each 
ascending rank increased, through the necessity of the higher ranks 
xsing longer oars, the pay of the lowest rank was the lowest, their work. 
heing the easiest. Where there were twenty ranks or more, the upper oars 
tequircd tore than one inan'to manage them. Ptolemy Philopater’ 
had a vessel built as a curiosity, which had no less than four thousand 
rowers. 

% Towards their sides.J]—Ver. 475. ‘Obvertere lateri remos’ most 
probably means ‘ To feather the oars,’ which it is especially necessary to do 
tm a gale, to avoid the retardin® power of the wind against the surface of 
the blade of the oar. 
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great distance, when, towards night, the sea began to grow white 
with swelling waves, and the boisterous East wind to blow 
with greater violence. Presently the master eries, “At once, 
. sower the top sails,and furl the whole of the sail to the yards!” 
He orders, bué the adverse storm impedes the execution; and 
the roaring of the sea does not allow any voice to be heard. 
Yet, of their own accord, some hasten to draw in the oars, 
some to secure the sides, some to withdraw the sails from the 
winds. This one pumps up tlie waves, and pours back the 
sea into the sea; another takes off the yards. While these 
things are being done without any order, the raging storm is 
increasing, and the fierce winds wage war on every side, and 
stir up the furious main. The master of the ship is himself 
alarmed, and himself confesses that he does not know what 
is their present condition, nor what to order or forbid ; so great 
ia the amount of their misfortunes, and more powerful than all 
his skill. For the men are making a noise with their shouts, 
the cordage with its rattling, the heavy waves with the dashing 
of other waves, the skies with the thunder. The sea is up- 
turned with billows, and appears to reach the heavens, and 
to sprinkle the surrounding clouds with its foam, And one 
while, when it turns up the yellow sands from the bottom, 
it is of the same colour with them ; at another time é¢ zs blacker 
than the Stygian waves. Sometimes it is level, and is white 
with resounding foam. ‘The Trachinian ship too, js influenced 
by these vicissitudes ; and now aloft, as though from the sum- 
mit of a mountain, it seems to look down upon the vallies and 
the depths of Acheron ; at another moment, when the engulph-. 
ing sea has surrounded it, sunk below, it seems to be looking 
at heaven above from the infernal waters. Struck on its side by 
the waves, it often sends forth a low crashing sound, and beaten 
against, it sounds with no less noise, than on an occasion when 
the iron battering ram, or the balista, is shaking the shattered 
towers. And as fierce lions are wont, gaining strength in 
their career, to rush with their breasts upon the weapons, and 
arms extended ayainst them; so the water, when upon the 
rising of the winds it had rushed onwards, advanced against 
the rigging of the ship, and was much higher than it. 
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fatal waves. Behold! vast showers fall from the dissolving 
slouds, and you would believe that the whole of the heavens 
is descending into the deep, and that the swelling sea is ascend- 
ing to the tracts of heaven. The sails are wet with the rain, 
and the waves of the ocean are mingled with the waters of 
the skies. The firmament s withoutits fires ; and the gloomy 
night is oppressed both with itsown darkness and that of the 
storm, Yet the lightnings disperse these, and give light as 
they flash; the waters are on fire with the flames of the 
thunder-bolts. And now, too, the waves make an inroad into 
the hollow texture of the ship ; and as a soldier, superior to 
all the rest of the number, after he has often sprung forward 
against the fortifications of a defended city,‘at length gains 
his desires ; and, inflamed with the desire of glory, though 
éué one among a thousand more, he still mounts the wall, 
ao, when the violent waves have beaten against the lofty 
sides, the fury of the tenth wave,” rising more impetu- 
ously than the rest, rushes onward; and it ceases not to 
attack the wearied ship, before it descends within the walle, 
as it were, of the captured bark. Part, then, of the sea 
ia still attempting to get into the ship, part is within it. 
All are now in alarm, with no less intensity than a city is 
wont to be alarmed, while some are undermining the walls 
without, and others within lave possession of the walls. 4// 
art fails them, and their courage sinks ; and as many shapes of 
death seem to rush and to break in wpon them, as the waves 
that approach. One does not refrain from tears ; another is 
stupefied ; another calls those happy" whom funeral rites 
of the ships were stopped, was most probably a composition of wax and 
pitch, or other bituminous and resinous substances, 

9 ‘The tenth ware.J—Ver. 530. ‘This is said in allusion to the belief 
that every tenth wave exceeded the others in violence. 

4! Calis those happy.j—Ver. 540. ‘Those who died on shore would ob- 
tain funeral rites: while those who-perished by shipwreck might become 
food for the fishes,a fate which was regarded by the ancients with pecu 
liar horror. Another reason for thus regarding death by shipwreck, 
was the gencral belief among ihe ancients, that the soul was an emana- 
tion from sther, or fire, and tat it was contrary to the laws of nature far 
it to be extinguished by water. @Ovid says in his Tristia, or Lament (Book I. 
El. 2, 1. 51--57), ‘1 fear not death: tis the dreadful kind of deutn. 
Take away the shipwreck : then death will be a gain to me. ’Tis something 
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await; another, in his prayers, addresses the Gods, and: lifting 
up his hands:in vain to that heaven which he sees not, im- 
plores their aid. His brothers and IMs parent recur to-the 
mind of another; to another, his home, with his pledges of 
affection, and so what has been left behind by each. ; 
The remembrance of Halcyone affects Ceyx ; on the lips of 
Ceyx there is nothing but Haleyone ; and though her alone he 

regrets, still he rejoices that she is absent. G/adly, too, would 
he look back to the shore of his native land, and turn hia 
last glance towards his home; but he knows not where it is, 
The sea is raging in a hurricane® sb vast, and all the sky'is 
concealed beneath the shade brought on by the clouds of pitchy 
- darkyess, and the, face of the night is redoubled in gloom. 
The mast is broken by the violence of the drenching tempest ; 
“the shelm, too, is broken ; and the undaunted wave, ‘standing 
~over: its. spoil, looks down like a conqueror, upon the waves 
ha they encircle below. Nor, when precipitated, does it rush 
down less violently, than if any God were to hu: Athos or 
Pindus, torn up from its foundations, into the open sea; 
and with its weight and its violence together, it sinks the 
ship to the bottom. With her, a great part of the crew over- 
whelmed in the deep water, and not rising again to the air, 
meet, their fate. Some seize hold of portions and broken 
pieces of the ship. Ceyx himself seizes. a fragment ot 
the wreck, with thet hand with which, he was wont to ‘wield 
the sceptre, and in vain, alas! he invokes his father, and 
his father-in-law. But chiefly on his lips, as he swima, is his 
wife Haleyone, Her he thinks of, and her name he repeats : 
he prays the waves to impel his body before her eyes; and 
that when dead he may be entombed by the hands of his 
friends. While he séz/l swims, he calls upon Halcyone far 
. away, as often as the billows allow* him to open his mouth, 
and in the very waves he murmurs her name. When, lo!.a 
darkening arch of waters breaks over the middle of the’ 
waves, and buries his head sinking beneath the bursting billow. 
* 4 hurricane.) —Ver. 548-9. ‘Tanta vertigine pontus Fervet’ is 

" Yanscribed by Clarke, ‘The sea is confounded with so great a vertigo.” 
© The billows allow.] — Ver. 566. ‘ Quoties sinit hiscere fluctua’ is 

* rendered by Clarke, ‘As oft as the waves suffer him to gape.’ 

44 darkening arch.) —Ver. 568. Possibly * niger arcus’ means aswaen. 
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Lucifer was obscured that night, and such that you could not 
have xecognized him ; and since he was not allowed to depart 
from the heavens," hé concealed his face beneath thick clouds. 

In the meantime, the daughter of Aolus, ignorant of so 
great misfortunes, reckons the nights ; and now she hastens /o 
prepare the garments“ for him to put, on, and now, those 
which, when he comes, she herself may wear, and vainly promises 
herself his return. She, indeed, piously offers frankincense. 


to all the Gods above; but, before all, she pays her adorations 


at the temple of Juno, and comes to the altars on behalf of her 
husband, who is hot in existence. And/she prays that her 
husband may be safe, and that he may.return, and may pre: 
fer no woman before her. But this dast alone can be her 
lot, out of so many of her wishes. But the Goddess endures 
not any longer to be aupplicated on behalf of one who is dead ; 
and, that she may repel her polluted hands“ from the altars,— 
ahe says, “Iris, most faithful messenger of my words, hasten 
quickly to the soporiferous court of Sleep, and command him, 
under the form of Ceyx who is dead, to send a vision to Hal- 
eyone, to relate her real misfortune.” Thus she says. Iris as- 
sumer garment of a thousand colours, and, marking the heavens 


* From the heavens.}—Ver. 571. The word Olympus is frequently 

used by the poets to signify ‘the heavens ;’ as the mountain of that name 
in Thessaly, from its extreme height, was supposed to be the abode of the 
Gods. 
* 4 Prepare the yarments.|—Ver. 575. Horace tells us that their clients 
wove garments for the Roman patricians ; and the females of noble family 
did the same for their husbands, children. and brothers. Ovid, in the 
Fasti, describes Lucretia as making a ‘ lacerna,’ or cloak, for her husbend 
Collatinus. She says to her hand-maidens, ‘ With all speed there must be 
sent to your master a cloak made with our hands.’ (Book ii. l. 746.) Sue- 
tonius tells us that“Augustus would wear no clothes but’ those male by his 
wife, sister, or daughter. - 

Polluted hands.}—Ver. 584, - All persons who had. been engaged in 
the burial of the dead were considered to be polluted, and were not allowed 
to enter the temples of the Gods till they had been purified, Among the 
Greeks, persona who had been supposed to have died in foreign countries, 
and whose funeral rites had been performed in an honorary manner by their 
own relatives, if: it turned out that they were nat dead, and’ they returned 
4 their own country, were coysidered impiire, and were only purified by 
being dressed in swaddiing. dothes, and treated like new-born infants, 
We shall, then, be hardly surprised at Juno considering Halcvone ty he pole 
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with her curving arch, she repairs to the abode of the king. 
Sleep, as bidden, concealed beneath a rock. 

There is near the Cimmerians® a eave with a long recess, a 
hollowed mountain, the home and the habitation of slothful 
Sleep, into which the Sun, whether rising, or in his mid course, 
or setting, can never come. Fogs mingled with darkness are 
exhuled from the ground, and é¢ is a twilight with a dubious 
light. No wakeful bird, with the notes of his crested features, 
there calls forth the morn; nor do the watchful dogs, or the 
geese more sagacious“ than the dogs, break the silence with 
their voices. No wild beasts, no cattle, no boughs waving 
with the breeze, no loud outbursts of the human voice, there 
make any sound; mute Rest has there her abode. But from 
the bottom of the rock runs a stream, the waters of Lethe, 
through which the rivulet, trickling with a murmuring noise 
amid the sounding pebbles, invites sleep. Before the doors 
of the cavern, poppies bloom in abundance, aud innumerable 
herbs, from the juice of which the humid night gathers sleep, 
and spreads it over the darkened Earth, There is no door in the 
whole dwelling, to make a noise by the turning of the hinges ; 
no porter at the entrance. But in the middle is a couch, raised 
high upon black ebony, stuffed with feathers, of a dark colour, 
concealed by a dark coverlet: on which the God himself lies, 
his limbs dissolved in sloth. Around him lie, in every direction, 
imitating divers shapes, unsubstantial dreams as many a3 
the harvest bears ears of corn, the wood green leaves, thé 
shore the sands thrown up. Into this, soon as the maiden had 
entered, and had put aside with her hands the visions that were 


48 The Cimmerians.|-—-Ver. 592, Ovid appropriately places the abode 
of the drowsy God in the cold, damp, and foggy regions of the Cimme- 
rians, who are supposed, by some authors, to have been a people of Sar. 
matia, or Scythia, near the Palus Meotis, or sea of Azof. Other writers 
suppose that a fabulous race of people, said to live near Baie in Italy, 
and to inhabit dark caves throughout the day, while they sallied forth to 
plunder at night, are here referred to. This description of the abode of 
Sleep, and of his appearance and attendants, is supposed to have been 
borrowed by Ovid from one of the Greek poets. 

* Geese more sayacious.]—Ver. 599. This is said in compliment to the 
geese, for the service they rendered, in giving the alarm, and saving the 
Capitol, when in danger of being taken by the Gauls. 
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in her way, the sacred house shone with the splendour of her 
garment, and the God, with difficulty lifting up his eyes sunk 
in languid sloth, again and again relapsing, and striking 
the upper part of his breast with his nodding chin, at last 
aroused himself from his dozing; and, raised on his elbow, 
he inquired why she had come ; for he knew who she was. 

But she replied, “Sleep, thou repose of all things ; Sleep, 
thou gentlest of the Deities ; thou peace of the mind, from 
which care flies, who dost soothe the hearts of men, wearied . 
with the toils of the day, and refittest them for labour, com- 
mand a vision, that resembles in similitude the real shape, to go 
to Halcyone, in Herculean Trachyn, in the form of the king, 
and to assume the form of one that has suffered shipwreck. 
Juno commands-this.”” After Iris had executed her commission, 
she departed; for she could no longer endutire the effects of the 
vapour ; and, as soon as she perceived sleep creeping over her 
limbs, she took to flight,"' and departed along the how by 
which she had come just before. 

But Father Sleep, out of the multitude of his thousand sons, 
raises Morpheus,” a skilful artist, and an imitator of any human 
shape. No one more dexterously than he mimics the gait, 
and the countenance, and the mode of speaking; he adds the 
dress, too, and the words most commonly used by any one. 
But he imitates men only; fer another one becomes a wild 
beast, becomes a bird, or becomes a serpent, with its lengthened 
body: this one, the Gods above cil Icelos ; the tribeof mortals, 
Phobetor. There is likewise a third, master of a different art, 
called Phantasos: he cleverly changes Aimse/f into earth, and 
atone, and water, and a tree, and all those things which are des- 
titute of life. These are wont, by night, to show their features 
to kings and to generals, while others wander amid the peaple 
and the commonalty. These, Sleep, the aged God, passes by, 
and selects Morpheus alone from all his brothers, to execute 
the commands of the daughter of Thaumas; and again he 

*! Took to Aight.|—Ver. 632. Clarke translates this line, ‘ Away she 
‘cours, and returns through the bow through which she had come.” 

8 Morpheus. |—Ver. 635. Morpheus was so called from the Greek 
poog?), ‘shape,’ or ‘ figure,’ use he assumed various shapes. Icelos 
has his name from the Greek ixedoc,* like,’ for a similar reason 
Phobetor is from the Greek desde, ‘fear,’ because it was his office to 
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both drops his head, sunk in languid drowsiness, and shrinka 
back within the lofty couch. ; 

Morpheus flies through the dark. with wings that make no 
noise, and in a short space of intervening time arrives at 
the Heemonian city ; and, laying aside his wings from off hia 
body, he asstmes the form of Ceyx ; and in that form, wan, 
. and like one without blood, without garments, he stands be- 
fore the bed of his wretched wife. The beard of the hero 
appears to be dripping, and the water to be falling thickly 
from his soaking hair. Then leaning on the bed, with tears 
running down his face, he says these words: “My most 
wretched wife, dost thon recognise thy Ceyx, or are my 
Tooks a0 changed with death? Observe me ; thou wilt surely 
Khow me: and, instead of thy husband, thon wilt find . the 











‘ghost of thy husband. Thy prayers, Maleyone, have availed 
me nothing; I have perished. “Do not promise thyself, thus 
deceived, my return. The cloudy South wind caught iny shi; 
in the Aigean Sea, and dashed it to pieces, tossed by the 
mighty blasts; and the waves choked my utterance, in vain 
calling upon tny name. It is no untruthful tnessenger that tells 
thee this: thou dost not hear these things: thro’ e 
rumours. I, myself, shipwrecked, in person, ara thes, 
niy fate. Come, arise then, shed tears, and put on mo’ 1.5" 
and do not send me uulamented to the phantom reals of. 
Tartarus.”” : , 
To these words Morpheus adds a voice, which she ma 
believe to be that of her husband. He seems, too, to be shed- 
ding real tears, and his hands have the gesture of Ceyx. As 
she weeps, Haleyone groans aloud, and moves her arma in her 
sleep, and catching at his body, grasps the air ; and she crics 
aloud, ‘Stay, whither dost thou hurry? We will go. to- 
gether.” Disturbed by her own voice, and by the appearance 
of her husband, she shakes off sleep; and first she looks about 
there, tosee if he, who hasbeen so lately seen, is there ; for the 
servants, roused by her voice, have brought in lighte. After 
she has found him nowhere, she smites ber face with’ her 
hands, and tears her garments from off her brenst, and beats 
her breast itself. Nor cares she to Wosen her hair; she tears 
it, and says to her nurse, as aie iuquires what is the occasion 
Pe eee eae: = Aime tor ea ae ” 
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of her: sorrow: “ Halcyone is no more! no more! with her 
own’ Ceyx isshe dead. Away with words of comfort. He has 
perished by shipwreck. I have seen him, and I knew him ; and 
as che departed, desirous to detain him, I extended my hands 
towards him. The ghost fled: but, yet it was the undoubted 
and the real ghost of my husband. It had not, indeed, if 

~ thon askest me that, his wonted features; nor was he looking 
‘ cheerful with his former.countenance. Hapless, I beheld him, 
pale, and naked, and with his hair still. dripping, Lo! ill- 
fated man, he stood on this very spot ;”? and she seeks: the 
“prints of his footsteps, if any are left. .“ This it was, thia.is what 
Tdreaded in myill-bodingmind, and I entreated thatthou wouldst 
not, deserting me, follow thewinds. But, I could have wished, 
since thou didgt depart to perish, that, at least, thou hadst 
taken me as well. To have gone with thee, yes, with thee, would 
have been an adyantage to me ; for then neither should I have 
spent any part of my life otherwise than together with thee, nor 
would my death have been divided from thee. Now, absent 
from thee, 1 perish; now, absent, I am tossed on the waves ; 
and the sea has thee without me. 

‘«My heartwere more cruel than the sea itself, were I to strive 
“to protract my life any further ; and, were 1 to struggle to sur- | 
vive so great a misfortune. But I will not struggle, nor, hapless 
one, will I abandon thee; adil, at least, I will now come to 
.be thy companion. And, in the tomb, if the urn des not, 
yet the inscription® shall unite us: if I ¢ouch not thy bones 
with my bones, still will I unite thy name with my name.” 
Grief forbids her saying more, and wailings come between each 
word, and ‘groans are heaved fram her sorrow-stricken breast. 

’ It-is now morning: she goes forth from ler abode to the 
sea-shore, and, wretched, repairs to that place from which 
sheshad seen him go, and says, ‘‘ While he lingered, and while 

- he was loosening. the cables, at his departure, he gave me 
kisses upon this sea-shore ;” and while. she calls to recollec- 
tion the incidents whichshe had observed with her eyes, and looks 


4 "The inscription.|—Ver. 706. The epitaphs on the tombs of the 
ancients usually contained thegname of the person, his age, and (with the 
Greeks) some account of the principal events of his life. Halcyone, in her 
affectionate grief, promises her husband, at least, an honorary funera, and 
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out upon the sea, she observes on the flowing wave, I know not 
what object, like a body, within a distant space: and at first 
she is doubtful what it is. After the water has brouglit it a 
litde nearer, and, althoagh it is s¢idd distant, it is plain that 
itis a corpse. Ignorant who it may be, because it is ship- 
wrecked, she is moved at the omen, and, though unknown, 
would fain give it a tear. ‘Alas! thou wretched one!” 
she says, ‘‘whoever thou art; and if thou hast any wife!” 
Driven by the waves, the body approaches nearer. The more 
she looks at it, the less and the less is she mistress of her 
senses. And now slice sees it brought close to the land, that 
now she can well distinguish it: itis her husband. “Tis 
he!” she exclaims, and, on the instant, she tears her face, her 
hair, and her garments ; and, extending her trembling handa 
towards Ceyx, she says, “And is it thus, Oh dearest hus- 
band! is it-thius, Oh ill-fated one! that thou dost return 
to me?” 

A mole, made by the hand of man, adjoins the waves, 
which breaks the first fury of the ocean, and weakens the first 
shock of its waters. Upon that she leaped, and ’tis wondroua 
that she could. She flew, and beating the light air with her 
wings newly formed, she, a wretched bird, skimmed the sur- 
face of the water. And, while she flew, her croaking mouth, 
with its slender bill, uttered a sound like that of one in sadness, 
and full of complaining. But when she touched the body, 
dumb, and without blood, embracing the beloved limbs with her 
new-made wings, in vain she gave him cold kisses with her hard- 
ened bill. The people were in doubt whether Ceyx was sensible 
of this, or whether, by the motion of the wave, he seemed to 
raise his countenance ; but rea/ly he was sensible of it; and, at 
length, through the pity of the Gods above, both were changed 
into birds, Meeting with the same fate, even then their love 
remained. Nor, when now birds, is the conjugal tie dissolved : 
they couple, and they become parents ; and for seven calm 
days,” in the winter-time, does Haleyone brood upon her nest 
floating on the sea.* Then the passage of the deep is safe ; 


8 Seven calm days.]—Ver. 745. Simogides mentions eleven as being 
the number of the di -Philochorus, nine; but Demagoras says‘seven, 
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Solus keeps the winds in, and sestraina them from saliying 
forth, and secures a smooth sea for his descendants. 


EXPLANATION. 


According to the testimony of several of the ancient writers, Ceyx 
was the king of Trachyn, and was a prince of great knowledge and 
experience; and many had recourse to him to atone for the mur- 
ders which they had committed, whether through imprudence or 
otherwise. Pausanias says that Eurystheus having summoned Ceyx to 
deliver up to him the children of Hercules, that prince, who was not 
able to maintain a war against so powerful a king, sent the youths 
to Theseus, who took them into his protection. 

To recover from the melancholy consequent upon the death of his 
brother Dedalion and his niece Chione, he went to Claros to consult, 
the oracle of Apollo, and was shipwrecked on his return; on which, 
his wife, Halcyone, was so afflicted, that she died of grief, or else 
threw herself into the sea, as Hyginus informs us. It was said that 
they were changed into the birds which we call kingfishers, a story 
which, probably, has_no other foundation than the name of Haleyone, 
which signifies that bird; which by the aucients was considercd ‘to be 
the symbol of conjugal affection. . 

Apollodorus, however, dues not give us so favourable an idea of the 
virtue of these persons as Ovid has done. According to hii, it was 
their pride which proved the cause of their destruction. Jupiter en- 
raged at Ceyx, because he had assumed his name as Haleyoue had done 
that of Juno, changed them both into birds, he becoming a cormorant, 
and she a kingfisher. ‘This story is remarkable for the beautiful and 
affecting manner in which it ts told. 





FABLE VHT. 


Tae Nymph Hesperia flying from Aisacus, who is enamoured of her, is 
bitten by a serpent, and instantly dies from the effects of the wound. 
He is so afflicted at her death, that he throws himself into the sea, 
and is transformed into a didapper. 

Sous old man* observes them as they fly over the widely ex- 

tended seas, and commends their love, preserved to the end 

of their existence. One, close by, or the same, if chance so 
orders it, says, ‘This one, too, which you see, as it cute 
through the sea, and having its legs drawn up,” pointing 
at a didapper, with its wide throat, “was the son of a king. 
he refused to couple with any @ther, for which reason the poets considered 
that bird as‘the emblem of conjugal affection. The sea was supposed to be 
always calm when the female was sitting; from which time of serenity, 
aaa aay ieee 
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And, if you want to come down to him én one lengthened 
series, his ancestors arc Ilus, and Assaracus, and Gany- 
mede,* snatched away by Jupiter, and the aged Laomedon, 
and Priam, to whom were allotted the last days of Troy. He 
himself was the brother of Heetor, and had he not experi- 
enced a strange fate in his early youth, perhaps he would 
have had a name not inferior to that of Heetor ; although the 
daughter of Dymas bore this ast. Alexirhoé, the daughter of 
the two-horned Granicus,” is said secretly to have brought 
forth Alsacus, under shady Ida. 

“Te loathed the cities, apd distant from the splendid court, 
frequented the lonely mountains, and the ynambitious fields ; 
nor went but rarely among the throngs of Ilium. Yet, not 
having a breast either churlish, or impregnable. to love, he 
espies Mesperie, the daughter of Cebrenus, on the banks of 
her site, who has been often sought by him throughout all the 
Woods, drying her locks, thrown over her shoulders, in the sun, 
The Nyfnph, thus seen, takes to flight, just as the frightened 
hind from the tawny wolf; and as the water-duck, surprised at a 
distance, having left her sonted stream, from the hawk. Her the 
Trojan hero pursnes, and, swift with love, closely follows her, 
made swift by fear. Behold! a anakey lurking in the grasa, 
with its barbed sting, wounds her foot as she flies, and leaves 
its venom in her body. With her flight is her life cut 
short. Frantic, he embraces her breathless, and eries aloud,— 
“T grieve, I grieve that ever I pursued thee. But I did 
not apprehend this; nor was it of so much value to me 
to conquer. We two have proved the destruction of 
wretched thee. The wound was given by the serpent ; by me 
was the oceasion given. I should be more guilty than he, did 
T not give the consolation for thy fate by my own death.” 
Thus he said; and from a rock which the hoarse waves had 
undermined, he hurled himself into the sea. Tethys, pitying 
him’ as he fell, received him softly, and covered him with 
feathers as he swam through the sea; and the power of obtain- 

‘8 Ranymede.}—Ver. 756. Ovid need not have inserted Assaracns and 
Ganymede, as they were only the brothers of Hus, and the three were the 
sons of Tros. Tlus was the father of Laome@on, whose son was Priam, the 
father of Esacus. 

 Granicus.|—Ver. 763. The Granicus was a river of Mysta. near 


which Alexander the Great defeated Darius with in se slaughter. 
Db Pek. ee me eee) ge a Ki pupal 
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ing the death he sought was not granted to him. The lover is 
vexed that, against his will, he is obliged to live on, and that 
Opposition is made to his spirit, desirous to depart from. its 
wretched abode. And, as he has assumed newformed wings on 
his shoulders, he flies aloft, and again he throws his body m 
the, waves : his feathers break the fail. Asacus is enraged ; and 
headlong he plunges into the deep,” and incessantly tries the 
way of destruction. Love caused his leanness ; the spaces be- 
tween the joints of his legs are long ; his neck remains long, 
and his head is far away from his body. Ile loves the sea, and 
has his name because he plunges in it. 
EXPLANATION, 


Ovid and Apollodorns agree that Aisacus was the son of Priam, and 
that he was. changed into a didapper, or diver, but they differ in the 
other circumstances of his life. Instead of being the son of Alexirhoé, 
Apollodorus says that he was the son of Priam and Arisbe the danghter 
ot Merope, his first wife ; that his fathar made him marry Sterope, who 
dying very young, he was so afflicted at her death, that he threw himself 
into she sea, He also says that Priwm having repudiated’ Arisbe to 
marry Hecuba, the daughter of Cisseus, Aisacus seeing his mother-in- 
law pregnant of ‘her second son, foretold his father that her progeny 
‘would be the cause of a bloody war, which would end in the destrnetion 
of the kingdom of Troy ; and that upon this prediction, the infant, when 
born, was exposed on Mount Ida. 

Tzetzes adds, that Asacus told his father that it was absolutcly neces- 
sary to put to death both the mother and the infant which was born on 
that same day ; on which Priam being informed that Cilla, the wife of 
Thymetes, being delivered on that day of a son, he ordered them both to 
be killed; thinking thereby to escape the realization of the prediction, 
Servius, on the authority of Euphorion, relates the story in much the 
sume Tuanner; bul a poet quoted by Cicero in his first bouk on Divine 
ation, says that it was the oracle of Zelia, a little town at the foot’ of 
Mouul Ida, which gave that answer as an interpretation of the dream 
of Hecuba. Pausanias says it was the sibyl Herophila who interpreted 
the dream, while other ancient writers State that it was Cassandra. 
Apollodorus says that dsacus learned feom his grandfuher Merops ihe 
art of foretelling things to come, x 








© Plunges into the deep.J—Ver. 791-2. « Inque profundum’ Pronus 
abit,’ Clarke renters, ‘ Goes plnb down into the deep.’ Certainly this 
is nearer to its French origin, ‘a plomb,’ than the present form, * plump 
down ;’ but, like many other instances in his translation, it decidedly does 
not help us, as he professes to do, to ‘ the attainment of the elegancy of 
this great Poet.’ 8 

 Becayse he plunges |—Ver. 795; He accounts for the Latin name of 
the diver, or didapper, ‘ mergus,’ by saving that it was so called,‘ s 
eugntienmsadins 3 Portin thm sittin eo ree ee sre 7 as ts ee nid 





BOOK THE TWELFTH. 


FABLES I. AND II. 


Tins Greeks assemble their troops at Aulis, to proceed againat the city of 
Troy, and revenge the rape of Helen; but the fleet is detained in port 
by contrary winds. Calchas, the priest, after a prediction concerning 
the success of the expedition, declares that the weather will never be fa- 
vourable till Agasnemnon shall have sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, 
She is immediately led to the altar for that purpose; but Diana, ap. 
peased by this act of obedience, carries away the maiden, and gubsti« 
tutes a hind iv her place, on which a fair wind arises Upon the Greeks 
landing at Troy, a battle is fought, in which Protesilails is killed hy 
Hector, and Achilles kills Cygnus, a Trojan, on which his father Nep- 
tune transforms him into a swan. 

His father Priam mourned him, not knowing that Zsacus, 

having assumed wings, was séé/? living; Hector, too, with his 

brothers, made unavailing offerings? at a tomb, that bere his 
name oa it, The presence of Paris was wanting, at this 

mournful office: who, soon after, brought into his country a 

lengthened war, together with a ravished wife 3 and a thousand 

ships* uniting together, followed him, end, together with them,’ 
the whole body* of the Pelasgian nation. Nor would ven- 
geance have been delayed, had not the raging winds made the 
seas impassable, and the Bocotian laud detained in fishy Autia 
the ships ready to depart. | Here, when they had prepared a 








i Unarailin 





oPerinys.1—Ver. 3.‘ Inferias inanes’ is a poetical ex- 
pression, signifying the offering sacrifices of honey, milk, wine, blood, 
flowers, frankincense, and other things, at x tomb, which’ was empty or 
houoraty. The Greeks called these kind of sacrifices by the name of 
yout. 
8 A ravished wifeJ—Ver. 5. This was Helen, the wife of Menelaiis, 
whose abduetion by Paris was the cause of ghe Trojau war. 
3 4 thousand ships.]—Ver. 7. That is, a thousand in round numbers. 
For Ramer makes them, 1186; Dictys Cretensis, 1225 ; and Dares, 1140. 
4 Vhewhole boduj—fer 7 The 
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sacrifice to Jupiter, after the manner of their country, as the 
ancient altar was heated with kindled fires, the Greeks beheld 
an azure-coloured serpent creep into a plane tree, which was 
standing near the saerificee they had begun. ‘There was on 
the top of the tree a nest of twice four birds, which the 
serpent seized together, and the dam as she fluttered around 
the scene of her toss, and he buried them in his greedy maw. 
Allstood amazed. But Ca/ehas, the son of Thestor, a soothsayer, ° 
foreseeing the truth, says, “Rejoice, Pelasgians, we shall con- 
quer. Troy will fall, but the continuance of our toil will be 
long;” and he allots the nine birds to the years of the war, 
The serpent, just as he is, coiling around the green branches 
in the tree, becomes a stone, and, under the form of aserpent, 
retains that stone form. : 

Nereus continued boisterous in the Tonian waves, and did 
not impel the sails onwards; and there are some who think 
that Neptune favoured Troy, because he made the walls of 
the city. But not so the son of Thestor. Tor neither was he 
ignorant, nor did he conceal, that the wrath of the virgin 
Goddess must be appeased by the blood of a virgin. After 
the public good had prevailed over affection, and the king 
over the father, and Iphigenia, ready to offer her chaste blood, 
stood before the altar, while the priests were weeping; the 
Goddess was appeased, and cast a wist before their eyes, and, 
amid the service and the hurry of the rites, and the voices of the 
auppliants, is said to have changed Iphigenia, the Mycenian 
maiden, for a substituted hind. Wherefore, when the Goddess 
was appeased by a death which was more fitting, and at the 
same moment the wrath of Phoebe, and of the sea was past, 
the thousand ships received the winds astern, and having suffered 
much, they gained the Phrygian shore. 

There is a spot in the middle of the world, between the 
Jand and the sea, and the regions of heaven, the confines of the 
threefold universe, whence is beheld whatever anywhere exists, 
although it may be in far distent regions, and every ‘sound 
pierces the hollow ears. Of this place Fame is possessed, and 
chooses for herself a habitation on the top® of a tower, and 


5 Serpent seized.j—Ver. Nata Clarke translates this line, * Which 
the snake whipt up, as also the dam flying about ber loss, and buried then 
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has added innumerable avenues, and a thousand openings to 
er house, and has closed the entrances with no gates. Night 
and day are they open. It is all of sounding brass ; it is all 
resounding, and it reechoes the yoice, and repeats what it hears, 
Within there is no rest, and silence in no part. Nor yet is 
there a clamour, but the murmur of a low voice, such as is 
wont to arise from the waves of the sca, if once listens at a 
distance, or like the sound which the ‘end of the thundering 
makes when Jupiter has clashed the black clouds together. 
A crowd oceupies the hall; the fickle vulgar come and go; 
and a thousand rumours, false mixed with true, wander up 
and down, and circulate confused words. Of these, some 
fill the empty ears with conversation ; some are carrying elsc- 
where. what is told themi ; the measure of the fiction is ever on 
the increase, and each fresh narrator adds something to what 
he has heard. There, is Credulity, there, rash Mistake, and 
empty Joy, and alarmed Fears, and sudden Se tion, and 
Whispers of doubtful origin. She sees what things are dune 
in heaven and on the sea, and onthe carth ; and she pries into 
the whole universe. 

She has made it known that Grecian ships are on their 
way, with valiant troops : nor does the enemy appear in arms 
unlooked for. ‘The ‘Trojans oppose their landing, and defend 
the shore, and thou, Protesilaiis,” art, by the decrees of fate, 
the first to fall by the spear of Hector ;* and the battles now 
commenced, and the courageous spirits of the Trojans, and 
Heetor, ¢é/ thea unknown, cost the Greeks dear. Nor do the 
Phrygians experience at small expense of blood what the Grecian 
right hand can do. And now the Sigwan shores are red 
with blood: now Cygnus, the son of Neptune, has slain a 
thousand men. Now is Achilles pressing on in his chariot, 
aud levelling the Trojan ranks, with, the blow of his Pe. 
leian spear; and seeking through the lines either Cygnus 
or Heetor, he engages with Cygnus: Hector is reserved for 
the tenth year. Then animating the horsea, having their 
translated by Clarke, * And chooses there a house for herself, on the very 
tip-top of it. 


* Protesilatis.|—Ver. 68. He was tie husband of Laodamia, the 
daughter of Acastus.* His father was Iphiclus, who was noted for his exe 
weme swiftness, : 

" Spesr ‘of Hector.J—Ver. 67. Some writers sav that he fell hy tha 
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white necks pressed with the yoke, he directed his chariot 
against the enemy, and brandishing his quivering spear with 
his arm, he said, “O youth, whoever thou art, take this con- 
solation in thy death, that thou art slain by the Hemonian 
Achilles,” 

Thus far the grandson of Lacus, His heavy lance followed 
his words. But, although there was no missing in the unerring 
lance, yet it availed nothing, by the sharpness of its point, 
thus discharged ; and as it only bruised his breast with a blunt 
stroke, the other said, “Thou son of a Goddess, (for by report 
have we known of thee beforehand) why art thou surprised 
that wounds are warded off from me? (for Achilles was sur- 
prised) ; not this helmet that thou seest tawny with the horse’s 
mane, nor the hollowed shield, the burden of my left arm, are 
assistant to me; from them ornament alone is sought; for 
this cause, too, Mars is wont to take up arms. All the assistance 
of defensive armour shall be removed, and yet I shall come 
off unhurt. It is something to be born, not of a Nereid,’ 
but of one who rules both Nereus and his daughter, and tlie 
whole ocean.” 

Thus he spoke; and hehurled againstthe descendantof acus 
his dart, destined to stick in the rim of his shield; it broke 
through both the brass and the next nine folds of bull’s hide; 
but stopping in the tenth circle of the hide, the hero wrenched it 
out, and again hurled the quivering weapon with a strong hand; 
again his body was without a wound, and unharmed, nor was 
a third spear able even to graze Cygnus, unprotected, and ex- 
posing himself. Achilles raged no otherwise than as a bull,” 
am the open Circus," when with his dreadful horns he butts 
against the purple-coloured garments, used as the means of 
provoking him, and perceives that his wounds are evaded. 
Still, he examines whether the point has chanced to fall 


° Ofa Nereid.|—Ver. 93. Cygnus says this sarcastically, in allusion to 
Achilles being born of Thetis, a daughter of Nereus. 

10 4s a budl.]—Ver. 103-4, Clarke translates these lines in this comi 
cal strain: ‘ Achilles was as mad as a bull in the open Circus, when he 
pushes at the red coat, stuffed, used on purpose to provoke him.’ 

The open Circus.|—Ver#i04. We learn from Seneca, that it was 
the custom in the ‘ yenationes’ of the Cireus to irritate the bull against 
his antagonist. by thrusting in his path figures stuffed with straw or hay, 
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from off the spear. It is sfilé adhering to the shaft. “ My 
hand then is weak,” says he, “ and it has spent all the strength 
it had before, upon one man. For decidedly it was strong 
enough, both when at first I overthrew the walls of Lyrnessus, 
or when I filled both Tenedos and Eétionian”® Thebes with 
their own blood. Or when Caycus flowed empurpled with 
the slaughter of its people: and Tclephus“ was twice seusible 
of the virtue of my spear. Here, too, where so many have 
been slain, heaps of whom I both have made along this shore, 
and I néw behold, my right hand has proved mighty, and is 
mighty.” : 

Vas he spoke ; and as if he distrusted what he had done 
before, he hurled his spear against Mencetes, one of the Lycian 
multitude,"* who was standing opposite, ‘and he tore asunder 
both his coat of mail, and his breast beneath it. He beating 
the solid earth with his dying head, he drew the same weapon 
from out of the reeking wound, and said, “This is the hand, 
this the lance, with which I conquered but now. The same 
will 1 use against him ; in his case, I pray that the event may 
prove the same.”” Thus he said, and he burled it at Cygnus, 
nor did the ashen lance miss him; and, not escaped by him, 
it resounded on his left shoulder ¢ thence it was repelled, as 
though by a wall, or a solid rock. Yet Achilles saw Cygnus | 
marked with blood, where he had been struck, and he rejoiced, 
but in vain, There was no wound; that was the blood of 
Menwtes. ‘ 

Then indeed, raging, he Icaps headlong from his lofty chariot, 
and hand to hand, with his gleaming sword striking at hie fear-. 
less foe, he pereeives that the shield and the helmet are pierced 

‘with his sword, and that his weapon, too, is blunted upon his 
hard body. He endures it no longer ; aud drawing back his 

2 Eétionian,]—Ver. 110. Eétion, the father of Andromache, the wife 
of Hector, was the king of Thebes in Cilicia, which place was ravaged by 
the Greeks for having sent assistauce to the Trojans, 

® Caycus.J—Ver. 111, The Ca¥cus was a river of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, which country had incurred the resentment of the Greeks, for 
having assisted the Trojans. 

4 Telephus.]—Ver. 112. Telephus, the son of Hercules and the . 
Nymph Auge, was wgunded in combat by®Achilles. By the direction of 
the oracle, he applied to Achilles for his cure, which was effected by means 
of the rust of the weapon with which the wound was made. 


4 Lycian multitude.j—Ver. 116. The Lycians, whose territory was in 
Asia Minor. between Caria and Pemnbrike wore allies af tha 7; 
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shield, he three or four times strikes the face of the hero, and 
hia hollow temples, with the hilt of the sword ; and following, 
he presses onward as the other gives ground, and confounds him, 
and drives him on, and gives him no respite in his « onfusion. 
Horror seizes on him, and darkness swims before his eyes ; 
and as he moves backwards his retreating steps, a stone in 
the middle of the field stands in his way. Tmpelled over this, 
with his breast npwards, Achilles throws Cygnus with great. 
violence, and dashes him’ to the earth. Then, pressing down 
hia breast with his shicld and his hard knees, he draws tight 
the atraps of his helmet; which, fastened beneath his pressed . 
chin, squeeze close his throat, and take away his respiration 
and the passage of his breath. 

He is preparing to strip his vanquished fve ; he sees no- 
thing but his armour, left behind. The God of the Ocean 
changed his body into a white bird, of which he so lately 
bore the name.” 
. EXPLANATION. 


It is not improbable that the prediction of Calchas, at Aulis, that the war 
against Troy would endure nine years, had no.other foundation than his 
desire to check an enterprise which must be attended with much btood- 
shed, and difficulties of the most formidable nature. It is not mulikely, tou. 
that this interpretation of the story of the serpent devouring the birds muy 
have been planned by some of the Grecian generals, who did not d: 
openly to refuse their assistance to Ag: non. ‘The story of Iphigenia 
was, perhaps, founded on a similar policy. The ancient poets and his- 
torians are by no means agreed as to the fate of Iphigenia, as some say that 
she really was sacrificed, while others state that. she was transformed into a 
she-bear, others into an old woman, and Nicander affirms that she was 
changed into a heifer. ‘ 

There is no story more celebraicd among the ancients than that of the 
intended immolation of Iphigenia. Luripites wrote two tragedies on the 
subject. Homer, however, makes no allusion to the story of Ephigenia> but 
he mentions Iphianassa, the daughter of Agamemnou, who was gent for, to 
be a hostage on his reconciliation with Achilles; she is probably. the same 
person that is meant by the later poets, under the name of Iphigenia. 

It has been suggested by some modern commentators, that the story 
of Iphigenia was founded on the sacrifice of his own daughter, by Jeptha, 
the judge of Israel, which cireumstance happened much about the samé 
time. The story of the substitution of the hind for the damscl, when about 
to be slain, was possibly founded on the substituted offering for Isaac when 

~ghout to he offered by his fatMer; for it is uot probable that the peopie 














% And dashes him.) —Ver 139. Clarke renders this iine, | He ove 
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of Greece wave entirely ignorant of the existence of the books of Moses, 
and that wonderful narrative would be not unlikely to make an impression 
on minds ever ready to be attracted by the marvellous. Some writers 
have taken pains to show that Agamemnon did not sacrifice, or contem- 
plate sacrificing, his own daughter, by asserting that the Iphigenia here 
mentioned was the daughter of Helen, who was educated by Ciytemnestra, 
the wife of Agamemnon, and the sister of Helen. Pansanias also adopts 
this view, and gives for his authorities Euphorion of Chalcis, Alexander, 
Stesichorus, and the people of Argos, who preserved a, tradition to the 
same effect. 

Lucretius, Virgil, and Diodorus Siculus are in the number of those 
who assert that Iphigenia actually was immolated. According to Dictys 
the Cretan, and several of the ancient scholiasts, Ulysses having left the 
Grecian camp without the knowledge of Agamemnon, went to Argos, and 
returned with Iphigenia, under the pretext that her father intended to 
marry her to Achilles. Some writers state that Achilles was in love with 
Iphigenia ; and that he was greatly enraged at Ulysses for bringing her to 
the camp, and opposed her sacrifice to the utmost of his power. 

Ovid then proceeds to recount the adventures of the Greeks, after their 
arrival at Troy. An oracle had warned the Greeks, that he who should be 
the first to land on the Trojan shores, would inevitably be slain. Protesilaiis 
seeing that this prediction damped the courage of his companions, led the 
way, and sacrificed his'life for the safety of his friends, being slain by 
Hector immediately on his landing, Cygnus, signalizing himself by his 
bravery, attracted the attention of Achilles, who singled him out as a 
worthy antagonist. It was said that this hero was the son of Neptune; 
perhaps because he was powerful by sea, and the prince of some island in 
the Archipelago. He was said to be invulnerable, most probably because 
his shield was arrow-proof. The story of his transformation into a swan, 
has evidently no other foundation than the resemblance between his nam 
and that of that bird. . 


FABLES III. AND IV. 


A TRUCE ensuing, the Grecian chiefs having assembled at a feast, expreaa 
their surprise at the fact of Cygnus being invulnerable. Nestor, by way 
of showing a still more surprising instance, relates how the Nymph Crenis, 
the daughter of Elatus, having yielded to the caresses of Neptune, was 
transformed by him inte aman, and made invulnerable. Caneus being 
present at the wedding feast of Pirithoiis, the son of Ixion, where Eurytus 
was a guest, the latter, being elevated with wine, made an attempt upon 
Hippodamia, the bride ; on which a quarrel arose between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithe. After many on both sides had been slain, Ceeneus 
still remained unhurt ; on which, the Centaurs having heaped up trunks 
of trees upon him, he was pressed to dg@th; Neptune then changed hie 
body into a bird. 
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days; and both sidcs rested, laying aside their arms. And 
while a watchful guard was keeping the Phrygian walls, and a 
watchful guard was keeping the Argivetrenches, a festiveday had 
arrived, on which Achilles, the conqueror of Cygnus, appeased 
Pallas with the blood of a heifer, adorned with fillets. As soon 
as he had placed its entrails’* upon the glowing altars, and the 
smell, acceptable to the Deities, mounted up to the skies, the 
sacred rites had their share, the other part was served up at 
the table. The chiefs reclined on couches, and sated their 
bodies with roasted flesh,” and banished both their cares and 
their thirst with wine. No harps, no melody of voices,” no 
long pipe of boxwood pierced with many a hole, delights them ; 
but in discourse they pass the night, and valour is the subject- 
matter of their conversation. They relate the combats of the 
enemy and their own ; and often do they delight to recount, in 
turn, both the dangers that they have encountered and that 
they have surmounted. For of what else should Achilles 
speak? or of what, in preference, should they speak before 
the great Achilles? Bué especially the recent victory over 
the conquered Cygnus was the subject of discourse. It seemed 
wonderful to them all, that the body of the youth was pene- 
trable by no weapon, and was susceptible of no wounds, and 
that it blunted the steel itself. This same thing, the grandson 
of ABacus, this, the Greeks wondered at. 

When thus Nestor says to them: “Cygnus has been the 
only despiser of weapons in your time, and penetrable by no 
blows. But I myself formerly saw the Perrhebcan“ Ceoneus 
bear a thousand blows with his body unhurt; Cwneus the 
Perrhebean, J say, who, famous for his achievements, inhabited 
Othrys. And that this, too, might be the more wondrous in 


48 Jts entrails.|—Ver. 152. The ‘ prosecta,’ or ‘ prosiciz,’ or ‘ ablega- 
muna,’ were portions of the animal which were the first cut off, for the 
purpose of becoming as a sacrifice to the Deities. The ‘ prosecta,’ in ge- 
neral, consisted of a portion of the entrails, 

W Roasted flesh.J]—Ver. 155. We are informed by Servius, that boiled 
meat was not eaten in the heroic ages. 

20 Melody of voices.j\—Ver. 157. Plutarch remarks, that that enter- 
tainment is the most pleasant where no musiciao is introduced ; conversa- 
tion, in his opinion, peing prefgable. 

2 Perrhebean.|— Ver. 172. The Perrheebeans were a people of Thessaly 
Parr A. ee AR EE RPT APE NL Ee Late Ee See SERRE eT Oe, Ty Teen A, De ie NR 
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hun, he was born a woman.” They are surprised, whoever are , 
present, at the singular nature of this prodigy, and they beg 
him to tell the story. Among them, Achilles says, “Pray te 
us, (for we all have the same desire to hear it,) O eloquent old 
aman,” the wisdom of our age 5 who was this Ceencus, and 
why changed to the opposite sex? in what war, and in the 
engagements of what contest was he known to thee? by whom 
was he conquered, if he was-conquered by any one ?”’ 

Then the aged man replied: “Although tardy old age is a 
disadvantage to me, and many things which I saw in my early 
years escape me ow, yet Lremember most of them ; and there is 
nothing, amid so many transactions of war and peace, that is 
more firmly fixed in my mind than that circumstance. And if 
extended age could make any one a witness of many deeds, I 
have lived two hundred* years, avd now my third ‘century is 
being passed dy me. Crenis, the daughter of Elatus, was 
remarkable for her charms ; the most heauteous virgin among 
the Thessalian maids, and one sighed for in vain by the wishes 
of marty wooers through the neighbouring e/¢ies, and through 
thy cities, Achilles, for she was th countrywoman. Perhaps, 
too, Peleas would have ainapiel that alianee + but at that 
time the marriage of thy mother had. either befallen him, or 
had been promised him, Cvenis did not enter into any nup- 
tial ties ; and as she was walkimg along the lonely shore, she 
suffered violence from. the God of the ocean. Pwas thus that 
report stated; and when Neptune had experienced the pleasures 
of this new amour, he said, ‘Be thy wishes secure from all 
repulse ; choose whatever thou mayst desire.’ The same report 
has related this too; Canis replied, ‘This mishap makes my 
desire extreme, tliat I may not be in a condition to suffer any 
auch thing ix future. Grant that I be no longer a woman, and , 
thou wilt have granted me all.’ She spoke these last words 
with a hoarser tone, and the voice might seem to be that of a 
man, as zedeed it was. 

«For now the God of the deep ocean had consented to her 

2’ Eloquent old man.]—V«r. 176-181. Clarke renders these ines, 
* Come, tell us, O eloquent old gentleman, the wisdom of our age, who was 
that Ceeneus, and why he was turned into the other sex? in which war, or 


what engagement, he was known to you ?*by whom he was conquered, if 
wee ee sp pe eae ode ate teat 
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wish and had granted moreover that he should not be able te 

~ be pierced by any wounds, or to fall by uny steel. Exulting in 
his privilege, the Atracian™ departed ; and now spent his time 
tm manly exercises, and roamed over the Pencian plains. Pir?-, 
thotis, the son of the bold Ixion, had married Hippodame,” 
and had bidden the cloud-born monsters to sit down at the 
tables ranged in order, in a cave shaded with trees. The 
Heemonian nobles were there ; I, ton, was there, and the festive 
palace resounded with the confused rout. Lo! they sing the 
marriage song, and the halls smoke with the fives ;* the maideu, 
too, is there, remarkable for her beauty, surrounded by acrowd 
of matrons and newly married women. We ali pronounce 
Pirithoiis fortunate in her for a wife; an omen which we had 
well nigh falsified, For thy breast, Eurytus, most savage of 
the savage Centaurs, is inflamed as much with wine as with 
seeing the maiden ; and drunkenness, redoubled by lust, holds 
away, over thee, On the sudden the tables being overset, dis« 
turb- the feast, and the bride is violently dragged away by 
her seized hair. Eurytus snatches up Higpadanne: and the 
others such as each one fancies, or is able ¢o seize; and there 
is all the appearance of a captured city. The house rings 
with the cries of women. Quickly we all rise; and first, 
Theseus says, ‘What madness, Eurytus, is impelling thee, 
who, while I stil? live, dost provoke Pirithoiis, “and, in thy 
ignorance, in one dost injure two?’ And that the valiant hero - 
lay not say these things in vain, he pushes them off as they 
are pressing on, and takes her whom they have seized away 
from them as they grow furious. 

“He says nothing in answer, nor, indeed, can-he defend such. 
actions by words; but he attacks the face of her protector 
with insolent hands, and strikes his gencrous breast. By 
chance, there is near at hand an ancient bowl, rough with pro- 

jecting figures, which, huge as it is, the son of Algeus, himself 
juger szé/, takes up and hurls fuil in his face. He, vomiting 
™ Tie Atracian.}—Ver. 209. ‘ Atracides’ is an epithet, meaning ‘Thes- 
salian,’ as Atrax, or Atracia, was a town of Thessaly, situated near the banks 
of the river Peneus. . 
%. Hippodame.]—Ver. 210. She is called Ischomache by Propertius, 
and Deidamia by Plutarch. 


% With the fires.\—Ver. 215. Thess fires would be those of the 
nuntial torches. and of the altars for sacrifice ta Hemengue and the athe 
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voth from his wounds and his mouth clots of blood,” and 
brains and wine together, lying on his back, kicks on the 
soaking sand. The double-limbed™ Centaurs are inflamed at 
the death of their brother; and all vying, with one voice ex- 
claim, ‘To arma! to arms!’ Wine gives them courage, and, in 
the first onset, cups hurled are flying about, and shattered 
casks” and hollow cauldrons; things before adapted for a 
banquet, now for war and slaughter. First, the son of Ophion, 
Amyeus, did not hesitate to spoil the interior of the house of 
its ornaments ; and first, from the shrine he tore up a chande- 
lier,” thick set with blazing lamps; and lifting it on high, 
like him who attempts to break the white neck of the bull 
with sacrificial axe, he dashed it against the forehead of 
Celadon the Lapithean, and left his skull mashed into his 
face, no longer to be recognized. ‘His eyes started out, and the 
bones of his face being dashed to pieces, his nose was driven 
back, and was fixed in the middle of his palate. Him, Belates 
the Pellwan, having torn away the feot of a maple table, laid 
Gat on the ground, with his chin sunk upon his breast, and 
vomiting forth his teeth mixed with blood ; and sent him, by 
a twofold wound, to the shades of Tartarus. 

“ As Gryneus stood next, looking at the smoking altar with 
a grim look, he said, ‘ dad why do we not make use of this ?” 
and ¢hen he raised an immense altar, together with its fire, and 
hurled it into the midst of the throng of the Lapithe, and 
struck down two of them, Broteus and Orius. The mother of 
Orius was Mycale, who was known by her incantations to have 
often drawn down the horns of the struggling moon. On this 
Exadius says, ‘Thou shalt not go unpunished, if only the op- 
portunity of getting a weapon is given me;’ and, as his wea- 


2 Clots of blood.J—Ver. 238. Clarke renders ‘ Sanguinis globos,’ 
‘goblets of blood.’ 

%8 Double-limbed.]—Ver. 240. Clarke translates, ‘ Ardeseunt bimem- 
ores,’ ‘ The double-limbed fellows are in a flame.’ 

29 Shattered casks.|—Ver. 243. - ‘Cadi’ were not only earthenware 
veasels, in which wine was kept, but also the vessels used for drawing 
water. 

% A _chandelier.|—-Ver. 247.‘ Funale’ ordinarily means, ‘a link,’ or 


‘torch,’ made of fibrous substances t: together, and smeared with 
fee ay weg aan tena 
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pon, he wields the antlers of a votive atag," which were upon 
a lofty pine-tree. With the double branches of these, Gryneus 
is pierced through the eyes, and has those eyes scooped out: A 
part of them adheres to the antlers, a part runs down his 
beard, and hangs down clottedwith gore. Lo! Rhoetus snatches 
up an immense flaming brand, from the middle of the altar, and 
on the right side breaks through the temples of Charaxus, 
covered with yellow hair, Tis locks, seized by the violent 
flames, burn like dry corn, and the blood seared in the wound 
exits a terrifi¢ noise in its hissing, such as the iron glowing n 
the. flames is often wont to emit, which, when the smith has 
Atawn it out with the crooked pincers, he plunges into the 
trough; whereon it whizzes, and,’ sinking in the bubbling water, 
hisses, Wounded, he shakes the devouring fire from his locks, 
and takes upon his shoulders the threshold, torn up out of the 
ground, a whole waggon-load, which its very weight hinders 
him from throwing full against the foe. The stony mass, too 
bears down Cometes, a friend, who is standing at a short 
distance ; nor does Rheetus then restrain his joy, and he says, 
‘In such manner doI pray that the rest of the throng of thy 
party may be brave,’ and ¢hen he increases the wound, re- 
doubled with the half-burnt stake, and three or four times he 
breaks the sutures of his head with heavy blows, and its bones 
sink within the oozing brains. 

“Victorious, he passes on to Evagrus, and Corythus, ana 
Dryas; of which number, when Corythus, having his cheeks 
covered” with their first down, has fallen, Evagrus says, ‘ What 
glory has been acquired by thee, in killing a boy? Rheetus 
permits him to say no more, and ficreely thrusts the glowing 
flames into the open mouth of the hero, as he is speaking, 
and through the mouth into the breast. Thee, too, cruel Dryas, 
he pursues, whirling the fire around his head, but the same 
issue does not await thee as well. Thou pierccst him with a 
stake burnt at the end, while triumphing in the success of an 

3 A votive stag.]—Ver. 267. It appears that the horns of a stag 
were frequently offered as a votive gift to the Deities, especially to Diana, 
the patroness of the chase. Thus in the seventh Eclogue of Virgil, 
My .on vows to present to Diana,‘ Vivacis cornua cervi,’ ‘The horns of a 
wong-lived stag.” t 

8 Cheeks covered.J—Ver. 291. ‘Prima tectus lanugine malas,’ is not 
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uninterrupted slaughter, in the spot where the neck is united 
to the shoulder. Rhectus groans aloud, and with difficulty 
wrenches the stake out of the hard bone, and, drenched in his 
own blood, he flies. Ornens flies, too, and Lycabas, and Medon, 
wounded in his right shoulder-blade, and Thaumas with Pise- 
nor; Mermerus, too, who lately excelled all in speed of foot, 
but now goes more slowly from the wound he has received ; 
Pholus, too, and Melaneus, and Abas a hunter of boars, and 
Astylos the augur, who has in vain dissuaded his own party 
from this warfare. He also says to Nessus,” as he dreads the 
wounds, ‘Fly not! for thou shalt be reserved for the bow of 
Hercules.” But Eurynomus and Lycidas, and Areos, and Ith- 
breus did not escape death, all of whom the right hand of Dryas 
pierced right through. Thou, too, Crenzeus, didst receive a 
wound in front,* although thou didst turn thy back in flight ; 
for looking back, thon didst receive the fatal steel between thy 
two eyes, where the nose is joined to the lower part of the fore- 
head. In the midst of so much noise, Aphidas was lying fast 
asleep from the wine which he had drunk incessantly, and was 
not aroused, and in his languid hand was grasping the mixed 
bowl, stretched at full length upon the shaggy akin of' a bear 
of Ossa, Soon as Phorbas beheld him from afar, wielding no 
arms, he inserted his fingers in the strap of his lance, aud 
said, ‘Drink thy wine mingled with ¢he water of Styx ;’ and, 
delaying no longer, he hurled his javelin against the youth, 
and the ash pointed with steel was driven into his neck, aay ‘by 
chance, he lay there on his back. Ilis death happened with- 
out. his being sensible of it; and the blood flowed from his 
fall throat, both upon the couch and into the bow! itself. 

“T saw Petraeus endeavouring to tear up an acoru-bearing 
oak from the earth; end, as he was grasping it in his embrace, 





® Nessus.|—Ver. 309. We have already seen how Nessus ‘the Cen- 
taur met his death from the arrow of Hercles, when about’ to offer vio- 
lence to Deianira. 

4 A wound in front.J\—Ver. 312. Ht has been suggested that, perhaps 
Ovid here had in his mind the story of one Pomponius. of whom Quinti- 
lian relates, that, having received a wound in his face, he was showing it 
to Cassar, on which le was advised by the latter never to took behind him 
when he was running away. 
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and was shaking it on this side and that, and was moving 
about the loosened tree, the ance of Pirithoiis hurled at the ribs 
of Petreeus, transfixed his struggling breast together with the 
tough oak. They said, too, that Lycus fell by the valour of Piri- 
thoiis, and that Chromis fell by the hand of Pirithoiis. But each 
ef them gave less glory to the conqueror, than Dictys and 
Helops gave. Helopswas transfixed by the javelin, which passed 
right through his temples, and, hurled from the right side, pene- 
trated to his left ear. Dictys, slipping from the steep point 
of a rock, while, in his fear, he is flying from the pursuing son of 
Zgton, falls down headlong, and, by the weight of his body, 
breaks a huge ash tree, and spits his own entrails upon it, 
thus broken, Aphareus advances as his avenger, and endea- 
yours to hurl a stone torn away from the mountain. As he 
ja endeavouring fo do go, the son of Aigeus attacks him with an 
oaken club, and breaks the huge bones of his arm, and has 
neither leisure, nor, indeed, does he care to put his useless 
body to death; and hé leaps upon the back of the tall Bianor, 
not used to bear” any other than himself ; and he fixes his knees 
in his ribs, and holding his long hair, seized with his left hand, 
shatters his face, and his threatening: features, and his very 
‘ hard temples, with the knotty oak. With his oak, too, he . 
levels Nedymnus, and Lycotas the darter, and Hippasus hav- 
ing his breast covered with his flowing beard, and Ripheus, 
who towered above the topmost woods, and Tereus, who used 
to carry home the bears, caught in the Hemonian mountains, 
alive and raging. oe 
“Demoleon could not any longer endure Theseus enjoying * 
this success in the combat, and he tried with vast efforts to 
tear up from the thick-set wood an aged pine ; because he could 
not effect this, he hurled it, broken short, against his foe. 
But Thescus withdrew afar from the approaching missile, 
through the warning of Pallas ; so aé east he himself wished it 
to be thought. Yet the tree did not fall without effect: for it 
struck off from the throat of the tall Crantor, both his breast 
and his Jeft shoulder. He, Achilles, had been the armour- 
bearer of thy father: him Amyntor, king of the Dolopiane,‘? 


38 Not used to bear.|—Veit 346. He alludes to the twofold nature, or 
‘ horse-part” of the Centaur, as Clarke calls it.. a 
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when conquered in war, had given to the son of Atacus, aa a 
pledge and confirmation of peace. When Peleus saw him ata 
distance, mangled with a foul wound, he said, ‘ Accept however, 
Crantor, most beloved of youths, this sacrifice;’ and, with 
a strong arm, and energy of intention, he hurled his ashen 
lance against Demolcon, which broke through the enclosures of 
his ribs, and quivered, sticking amid the bones. He draws out 
with his hand the shaft without the point ; even that follows, 
with much difficulty ; the point is retained within his lungs. 
The very pain gives vigour to his resolution; though wounded, 
he rears against the enemy, and tramples upon the hero with 
his horse’s feet. The other receives the re-echoing strokes 
upon his helmet and his shield, and defends his shoulders, and 
holds his arms extended before him, and through the shoulder- 
blades he pierces two breasts™ at one stroke. But first, from 
afar, he had consigned to death Phlegreeus, and Hyles; in 
closer combat, Hiphinoiis and Clanis. To these is added 
Dorylas, who had his temples covered with a wolf’s skin, and 
the real horns of oxen reddened with much blood, that per- 
formed the duty of a cruel weapon. 

“To him I said, for courage gave me strength, ‘ Behold, how 
much thy horns are inferior to my steel ;’ and then I threw 
my javelin. When he could not avoid this, he held up his 
right hand before his forehead, about to receive the blow ; and 
to his forehead his hand was pinned. A shout arose; but 
Peleus struck him delaying, and overpowered by the painful. 
wound, (for he was standing next to him) with his sword 
beneath the middle of his belly. He leaped forth, and fiercely 
dragged his own bowels on the ground, and trod on them 
thus dragged, and burst them thus trodden ; and he entangled 
his legs, as well in them, and fell down, with his belly emptied 
of its inner parts. Nor did thy beauty, Cyllarus,® save thee 
while fighting, if only we allow beauty to that monstrous nature 
of thine. His beard was beginning fo grow ; the colour of hia 
beard was that of gold; and golden-coloured hair was hanging 
from his shoulders to the middle of his’shoulder-biades. In 
his face there was a pleasing briskness; his neck, and his 


% Pierces two breasts.}—Ver. 377. Hegays this by poetical license, in 
allusion to the two-fold form of the Centaurs. 
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shoulders, and his hands, and his breast were resembling the 
applauded statues of the arusts, and so in those parts in 
which he was a man; nor was the shape of the horse beneath 
that shape, faulty and inferior to that of the man. Give him 
éut the neck and the head ofa horse, and he would be worthy 
of Castor. So fitis his back to be sat upon, so stands his breast 
erect with muscle; Ae is all over blacker than black pitch ; 
yet his tail is white ; the colour, too, of his legs is white. Many 
a female of his own kind longed for him; but Hylonome 
alone gained him, than whom no female more handsome lived 
in the lofty woods, among the half beasts. She alone attaches 
Cylarus, both by her blandishments, and by loving, and by 
confessing that she loves him.. Her care, too, of her person 
is as great as can be in those limbs : so that her hair is smoothed 
with a comb ; so that she now decks herself with rosemary, now 
with violets or roses, and sometimes she wears white: lilies ; 
and twice a day she washes her face with streams that fall from 
the height of the Pagasseean wood; and twice she dips her 
body in the stream: and she throws over her shoulder or her 
left side no skins but what are becoming, and are those of 
choice beasts. 

“Their love was equal : togetherthey wandered upon themoun- 
tains ; together they entered the caves; and then, too, togetherhad 
they entered the Lapithwan house ; together were they waging 
the fierce warfare. ‘The author of the deed is unknown: but a 

* javelin came from the left side, and pierced thee, CyHarus, be- 
low the spot where the breast is joined to the neck, The heart, 
being pierced with a small wound, grew cold, together with 
the whole body, after the weapon was drawn out. Immediately, 
Hylonome receives his dying limbs, and cherishes the wound, 
by laying her hand on it, and places her mouth on his, and 
strives to stop the flecting life. When she sees him dead, 
having uttered what the clamour hinders from reaching my 
ears, she falls upon the weapon that has pierced him, and as 
she dies, embraces her husband. He, too, now stands hefore 
my eyes, Pheocomes, namely, who had bound six lions’ skins 
together with connecting knots ; coveredall over, both horse and 
man. He, having discharged the trunk of a tree, which two yokes 
of oxen joined together“could hardly have moved, battered the 
wan of Phanolanns an the ton af his head. The very broad round 
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through his hollow nostrils, and his eyes, and his ears, his softened 
brains poured down ; just as curdied milk is wont through the 
oaken twigs, or as amy liquor flows under the weight of a 
well-pierced sieve, and is squeezed out thick through the 
numerous holes. But I, while he was preparing to strip him of 
his arms as he lay, (this thy sire knows,) plunged my sword 
into the lower part of his belly, as he was spoiling him. 
Chthonius, too, and Teleboas, lay pierced hy my sword. The 
former was bearing a two-forked bough as his weapon, the 
latter a javelin ; with his javelin he gave me a wound.: You see 
the marks ; look! the old scar is still visible. 

“Then ought I” to have been sent to the taking of Troy ; 
then I might, if not have overcome, etill have stayed the arma 
of the mighty Hector. But at that time Hector was not 
existing, or but a boy; and now my age is failing. Why 

. tell thee of Periphas, the conqueror of the two-formed Pyre- 
tus? Why of Ampyx, who fixed his cornel-wood spear, with- 
out a point, full in the face of the four-footed Oéclus? Ma- 
cares, struck down the Pelethronian“ Erigdupus,* by driving 
a crowbar into his breast. I remember, too, that a hunting 
spear, hurled by the hand of Nessus, was buried in the groin 
of Cymelns. And do not believe that Mopsus," the son of 
Ampycus, only forctold things to come; atwo-formed monster 
was slain by Mopsus, darting a¢ him, and Odites in vain at- 
tempted to speak, his tongue being nailed to his chin, and 
his chin to his throat. Cseneus had put five to death, Stiphelus, 
and Bromus, and Antimachus, and Helimus, and Pyracmos, 
wielding the axe. 1do not remember their respective wounda, 
but I marked their numbers, and their names. Latrens, most 
huge both in his limbs and his body, sallicd forth, armed with 
the spoils of Emathian“ Halesus, whom he had consigned to 
death. His age was between that of a youth, and an old man; 

© Then ought I.]—Ver. 445. Nestor here shows a little of the Pro- 
pensity for boasting, which distinguishes hit in the Lliad. : 

4 Pelethronian.|—Ver. 452. *Pelethronia was a region of Thessaly, 
which contained a town and a mountain of that uame. 

© Erigdupus.J\—Ver. 453. The signification of this nawe is ‘The 
noise of strife.’ 

“| 48 Afopsus.]—Ver. 456. He was a prophet, and onc of the Lapithae, 
Phere are two other persons mentioned in arfent Wierare af the corn. 
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hia vigour that of a youth; grey hairs variegated his templee. 
Conspicuous by his buckler, and his helmet, arid Lis Mace- 
donian pike ;* and turning his face towards both sides. he 
brandished his arms, and rode in one same round, and vaunt- 
ing. poured forth thus many words. into the yielding sir :— 

“And shall I put up with thee, too, Cenis? for to me 
thou shalt ever be a woman, to me always Cenis. Does not 
thy natal origin lower thy spirit? And does it not occur to 
thy mind for what foul deed thou didst get thy reward, and at 
what price the false resemblance to a man? Consider both 
what thou wast born, as well as what thou hast submitted 
to: go, and take up‘a distaff together with thy baskets, and 
twist the threads with thy thumb; leave warfare to men.’ 
As he is vaunting in such terms, Ceeneus pierces his side, 
stretched in runying, with a lance hurled at him, just where 
the man is joined to the horse. He raves with pain, and 
strikes at the exposed face of the Phylleian” youth with his 
pike. It bounds back no otherwise than hail from the roof of 
a house ;" or than if any one were to beat a hollow drum with a 
little pebble. Hand to hand he encounters him, and strives 
to plunge his sword into his tough side ; dwé the parts are im- 
pervious to his sword. ¢ Yet,” says he, ‘thou shalt not escape 
me; with the middle of the sword shalt thou be slain, since 
the point is blunt ;’ and then he slants the sword against his 
side, and grasps his stomach with his long right arm. The 
blow produces an echo, as on a body of marble when struck ; 
and the shivered blade flies different ways, upon striking his 
neck. . 

“ After Ceeneus had enough exposed his unhurt limbs to him 
in his amazement, ‘Come now,’ said he, ‘let us try thy body 
with my steel ;’ and up to the hilt he plunged his fatal sword 
into his shoulder-blade, and extended his hand unseen into 
his entrails, and worked it about, and in the wound made a 
fresh wound. Lo! the double-limbad monsters, enraged, rush on 

4 Macedonian pike.|—Ver. 466. The ‘sarissa’ is supposed to have 
been a kind of pike with which the soldiers of the Macedonia phalanx were 
armed, Its ordinary length was twenty-one feet ; but those used by the 
phalanx were twenty-four feet Joug. 

© Twist the threads.|—Ve¥. 475. The woof was called subtegmen,’ 
“4anbtemen,’ or ‘trama,’ while the warp was called ‘ stamen,’ ‘rom ‘stare,’ 
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in an impetnous manner, and all of them hurl and thrust their 
weapons at him alone. Their weapons fall blunted. .Un- 
stabbed and bloodless the Elateian Ceeneus remains from 
each blow. This strange thing makes them astonished. ‘Oh 
great disgrace !’ cries Monychus; ‘a whole people, we are 
overcome by one, and that hardly a man; although, indeed, 
he is a man; and we by our dastardly actions, are what he 
once was. What signify our huge limbs? What our twofold 
strength ? What that our twofold nature has united in us the 
stoutest animals in existence? I neither believe that we 
are born of a Goddess for our mother, nor of [xion, who wae 
80 great a person, that he conceived hopes of even the supreme 
Juno. By ahalf male foe are we baited. Heap upon him 
stones and beams, and entire mountains, and dash out his long- 
lived breath, by throwing whole woods upon him. Let a whole 
wood press on his jaws; and weight shall be in the place of 
wounds,’ 

“ Thus he said; and by chance having got a tree, thrown 
down by the power of the boisterous South wind, he threw 
it against the powerful foe: and he was an example ¢o the 
rest ; and ina short time, Othrys, thou wast bare of trees, and 
Pelion had no shades. Overwhelmed by this huge heap, 
Ceneus swelters beneath the weight of the trees, and bears 
on his brawny shoulders the piled-up oaks. But after the 
load has increased upon his face and his head, and his breath 
has no air to draw; at one moment he faints, at another he 
endcavours, in vain, to raise himself’ into the open air, and to 
throw off the wood east xpor Aim: and sometimes he moves 
it. Just as lo! we see, if lofty Ida is conyulsed with carth- 
quakes. The event is doubtful. Some gave out that his body 
was hurled to roomy Tartarus by the weight of the wood. 
The son of Ampycus denied this, and saw go forth into the 
liquid air, from amid the pile, a bird with tawny wings ; which 
then was beheld by me for'the first time, then, éoo, for the last. 
When Mopsus saw it with gentle flight surveying his camp, 
aud making a noise around it with a vast clamour, followin 
him both with his eyes and his feelings, he said, ‘ Hail! thou 
glory of the Lapithsan race, onc§ the greatest of men, but 
now the only bird of thy kind, Ceeneus. This thing was 
credited from its assertor. Grief added resentment, and we 
bore it wita disgust, that one was overpowered by foes so 
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many. Nor did we cease to Cxertiné our weapons, in shedding 
their blood, before o part of them was put to death, and flight 
and the night dispersed the reat.” 

. EXPLANATION, 


We learn from Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient authors, that the 
people of Thessaly, and those especially who lived near Mount Pelion, 
‘were the first who trained horses for riding, and used them as a substi. 
tute for chariots, Pliny the Elder says that they excelled all the other 
people of Greece in horsemanship, and that they carried it to such perfec- 
tion, that the name of izzei¢, ‘a horseman,’ and that of ‘ Thessalian,’ 
became aynonymous. Again, the Thessalians, from their dexterity in kill- 
ing the wild bulls that infested the neighbouring mountains, sometimes with 
darts or spears, and at other times in close engagement, acquired the name 
of Hippocentaurs, that is, ‘horsemen that hunted bulls,’ or simply keyrdvpor, 
‘Centaurs.’ 

It is not improbable that, because the Thessalians began to practise 
riding in the reign of Ixion, the poets made the Centaurs his sons; and 
they were said to have a cloud for their mother, which Jupiter put in the 
place of Juno, to baulk the attempt of Ixion on her virtue, because, accord- 
ing to Palsephatus, many of them lived in a city called Nephele, which, 
in Greek, signifies a cloud. As another method of accountiit for their 
alleged descent from a cloud, it has been suggested that the Centaurs were 
4 rapacious race of men, who ravaged the neighbouring country: that 
those who wrote the first accounts of them, in the ancient dialect of Greece, 
gave them the name of Nephelim, (the epithet of the giants of Scripture,) 
many Pheenician words having been imported in the early language of 
that country ; and that in later times, finding them called by this namie, the 
Greek word Nephelé, signifying ‘a cloud, persons readily adopted the 
fable that they were born of one. 

The Centaurs being the descendants of Centaurus, the son of Ixion, 
and Pirithoiis being also the son of Ixion, by Dia, the former, declared 
war against Pirithoiis, asserting, that, as the descendants of Ixion, they 
had a right to share in the succession to his dominions. This quarrel, 
however, was made up, and they continued on friendly terms, until the 
attempt of Eurvens, or Eurytion, on Hippodamia, the bride of Pirithotis 
athich was followed by the consequences liere deseribed by Ovid. The 
Centaurs are twice mentioned in the [liad as gijpec, or ‘wild beasts,’ and 
once under the name of ‘Centaurs.’ Pindar is the first writer that- men- 
tions them as being of a twofold form, partly man, and partly horse. In 
the twenty-first Book of the Odyssey, line 295, Eurytion is said to have 
had his ears and nose cut off by way af punishment, and that, from that 
period, ‘ discord arose between the Centaurs and men.’ 

Buttman, (Mythologus, ii. p. 22, as quoted by Mr. Keightley), says 
that the names of Centaurs and Lapithe are two purely poetic names, used 
to designate two opposite rac& of men,—the former, the rude horse-‘ 
riding tribes, which tradition records to have been spread aver the north 
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that the explanation of the word ‘ Centaurs,’ as ‘Air-piercers,’ (from «svréw 
tiv dvpay) not an improbable one, for the idea is suggested by the 
figure of a Cossack leaning forward with his protruded lance as he gallops 
along. But he regards the idea of xévraupoc, having been in its origin 
simply xévrwp, as much more probable, [it meaning simply ‘ the spurrer- 
on.’} Lapithe may, he thinks, have signified ‘Stone persuaders,’ from 
Adag ritBerv, a poetic appellation for the builders of towns. He supposes 
Hippodamia to have Leen a Centauress, married to the prince of the Lapi- 
the, and thus accounts for the Centaurs having been at the wedding. 
Mr. Keightley, in his ‘Mythology of Ancient Greeve and Italy,’ remarks 
that ‘it is certainly not a little strange that a rude mountain race like the 
Centaurs should be viewed as horsemen; and the legend which ascribes 
the perfecting of the art of horsemanship to the Lapitha, is unquestion- 
ably the more probable one, The name Centaur, which so much resembles 
the Greek verb xevréw, ‘to spur,’ we fancy gave origin to the fiction, This 
derivation of it is, however, rather dubious.’ 

After the battle here described, the Centaurs retreated to the mountains 
of Arcadia. The Lapithw pursuing them, drove them to the Promontory 
of Malea in Laconia, where, according to Apollodorus, Neptune took them 
into his protection. Servius and Antimachus, as quoted by Comes Natalis, 
say that some of them fled to the Isle of the Sirens (or rather to that side 
of ltaly Which those Nymphs had made their abode) ; and that there they 
were aestroyed by the voluptuous and debauched lives they led. 

The fable of Czeneus, which Ovid has introduced, is perhaps simply 
founded on the prodigious strength and the goodness of the armour 
of a person of that name. The story of Halyonome killing herself on the 
body of CyHarus, may possibly have been handed down by tradition. It is 
not unlikely that, if the Centaurs were horsemen, their women were not 
unacquainted with horsemanship; indeed, representations of female Cen- 
taurs are given, on ancient monuments, as drawing the chariot of Bacchus. 


FABLES V. AND VI. 


Periciymenus, the brother of Nestor, who has received from Neptune 
the power of transforming himself, is changed into an eagle, in a com- 
bat with Hercules ; and in his flight is shot by him with an arrow. Nep- 
tune prays Apollo to avenge the death of Cygnus: because the Destinies 
will not permit him to do so himself. Apollo enters the Trojan camp in 
disguise, and directs the arrow which Paris aims at Achilles; who is 
mortally wounded in the heel, the only vulnerable part of hishody. 





As the Pylian related this fight between the Lapitha and the 
Centaurs, but half human, Tlepolemus* could not endure his 
sorrow for Alcides being passed by with silent lips, and said, “It 
is strange, old man, that thou shoufist have a forgetfuless of 
the exploits of Hercules - at least. mv father himeelf used often 
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to relate to me, that these cloud-begotten monsters were con- 

uered by him.” The Pylian, sad at this, said, “Why dost 
dad force me to call to mind my misfortunes, and to rip up 
my sorrows, concealed beneath years, and to confess my 
hatred of, and disgust at, thy father? He, indeed, ye Gods! 
performed things beyond all belief, and filled the world with 
his services ; which I could rather wish could be denied ; but 
we are in the habit of praising neither Deiphobus nor Poly- 
damas,”” nor Hector himself: for who would commend an 
enemy ?' That father of thine once overthrew the walls of Mes- 
sene, and demolished guiltless cities, Elis and Pylos, and carried 
the sword and flames into my abode. And, that! maysay nothing 
of others whom he slew, we were twice six sons of Neleus, 


- goodly youths; the twice six fell by the might of Hercules, 


myself alone excepted. And that the others were vanquished 
might have been endured ; bu¢ the death of Periclymenus is 
wonderful ; to whom Neptune, the founder of the Neleian fa- 
mily, had granted to be able to assume whatever shapes he 
might choose, and again, when assumed, to lay them aside. 
He, after he had in vain been turned into all other shapes, was 
turned into the form’ of the bird that is wont to carry the 
lightnings in his crooked talons, the most aeceptable to the king 
of the Gods. Using the strength of ¢hat bird, his wings, and 
his crooked bill, together with his hooked talons, he tore the 
face of the hero. ‘The Tirynthian hero aims at him his bow, 
too unerring, and hits him, as he moves his limbs aloft amid 
the clouds, and hovering ix the air, just where the wing is 
joined to the side. 

“Nor is the wound a great one, but his sinews, ent by 
the wound, fail hin, and deny him motion and strength for 
flying. Ife fell down to the earth, his weakened pinions not 
catching the air; and where the smooth arrow had stuck in his 
wing, it was pressed stil further by the weight of his pierced 
body, and it was driven, through the upper side, into the left 
part of the neck. Do I seem to be owing encomiums to the 
exploits of thy father Hercules, most graceful leader of the 
Rhodian fleet ?' Yet 1 will no further avenge my brothers, 


© Polydamas.]—Ver. 5479 He was a noble Trojan, of great Uravery, 
who liad married a daughter of Psiam. 
61 Phodian feet. \—WVer 575% ’Plenntemns when a vanth claw hve 
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than by being silent on his brave deeds: with thyself I have a 
firm friendsmp.” After the son” of Neleus had said these 
things with his honied tongue, the gifts of Bacchus being re- 
sumed after the discourse of the aged man, they arose from 
their couehes: the rest of the night was given to sleep. 

But the God who commands the waters of the sea with his 
trident, laments, with the affection of a father, the body of his * 
son, changed into the bird of the son of Sthenelus; and ab- 
Lorring the ruthless Achilles, pursues hia resentful wrath in - 
more than an ordinary manner, And now, the war having been 
protracted for almost twice five ycars, with such words as these 
he addresses the unshorn Smintheus :* “O thou, most ac- 
ceptable to me, by far, of the sons of my brother, who, together 
with me, didst build the walls of Troy invain; and dost thou 
not grieve when thou lookest upon these towers &0 soon to fall, * 
or dost thou not lament that so many thousands are slain in 
defending these walls? and (not to recount them all) does not 
the ghost .of Hector, dragged around his Pergamus, recur to 
thee! Though still the fierce Achilles, more blood-stained than 
war itself, lives on, the dektroyer of our toil, let him but put 
himself in my power, I will make him feel what I ean do with 
my triple spear. But since it is not allowed us to encounter 
the enemy in close fight, destroy him, when off his guard, with 
a secret shaft.” 7 * 

He noddedhis assent ; and the Delian God, indulging together 
both his own resentment and that of his uncle, veiled in a’ 
cloud, comes to the Trojan army, and in the midst of the 
slaughter of the men, he sees Paris, at intervals, scattering hia 
darts among the ignoble Greeks ; and, discovering himself te 
be a Divinity, he says, “ Why dost thou waste thy arrows upon 
followers, he retired to the Island of Rhodes, where he gained the sove- 


reignty, He went to the Trojan war with nine ships, to aid the Greeks, 
where he fell by the hand of Sarpedon. 

59 After the son.|—Ver. 578-9. ‘A sermone senis repetito munere 
Bacchi Surrexere toris.’ These words are thus quaintly rendered in 
Clarke’s translation : ‘ From listening to the old gentleman's discourse, they 
return again to their bottle; and taking the other glass, they departed,’ 

83 S'minthews.}—Ver. 585. Apollo was so called, in many of the cities 
of Asia, and was worshipped under this namg, in the Isle of Tenedos. He 
is said by Eustathius, to have been ed from Smynthus, a town 
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the blood of the vulgar? If thou hast any concern for thy 
friends, :turn upon the: grandson of ABacus, and: avenge thy 
slaughtered brothers.”’ Thus he said ; and pointing at the son of 
Peleus, mowing down the bodies of the Trojans with thesword, he 
turned his bow towards him, and directed his unerring arrow 
with a fatal right hand. This was the only thing at which, 
after the death of Hector, the aged Priam could rejoice. And art 
thon then, Achilles, the conqueror of men so great, conquered 
by the cowardly ravisher of a Grecian wife? But if it had 
been fated for'thce to fall by the hand of a woman, thou 
wouldst rather have fallen by the Thermodontean™ battle-axe. 
Now that dread of the Phrygians, the gloryand defence of the 
Pelasgian name, the graidson of Alacus, a head invincible in 
war, had heen burnt: the same Divinity had armed him,” and 
shad burned him. He is now dué ashes; arid there remains of 
Achilles, so renowned, I know not what; that which will not 
well fill alittle urn. But his glory lives, which can fill the whole 
world: this allowance is befitting that hero, and in this the son 
of Peleus is equal to himeelf, and knows not the empty Tar- 
tarus. Even his very shield gives occasion for war, that you 
may know to whom it belongs ; and arms are wielded for arms. 
The son of Tydeus does not dare to claim them, nor Ajax, the 
son of Oileus,* nor the younger son of Atreus, nor he who is 
his superior both in war and age, nor azy others; the hope 
of so much glory exists only in him begotten by Telamon and 
‘the son of Laértes. The descendant of Tantalus removés 
fram himself the burden and the odium of @ deeision, and 
orders the Argive leaders to sit inthe midst of the camp, and 
transfers the judgment of the dispute to them all.” 
EXPLANATION. 
_Periclymenus was the son of Neleus and Chloris, as we are told by 





#4 Thermodontean.)—Ver. 611. He alludes to Penthesilea, the Queen 
of the Amazons, who, aiding the Trojane against the Greeks, was slain by 
Achilles, The battle-axe was the usual weapon of the Amazons 

5 Had armed him.]—Ver. 614. Vulcan, the God of Fire, made his 
armour at the request of his mother, Thetis; and now his body was 
burned by fire. ‘ 

% Son of Oileus.}—Ver. 622. This was Ajax, the King of the Locriane. 

& Descendant of Taniainfl)|—Ver. 626. Agamemnon, was the son of 
Atreus, grandson of Pelops, and great-grandson of Tantalus. He wisely 
pefused to take upon himself alone the onus of deciding the contention be. 
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Homer, Apuligdorus, and other authors. According io these authors, 
Neleus, king of Orchomenus, was the son of Neptune, who assumed the 
form of the river Enipeus, the more easily to deceive Tyro, the daughter 
of. Salmoneus. Neleus married Chloris, the daughter of Amphion, king 
of Thebes, who bore him eleven sons and one daughter, of which number, 
Homer names but three. Periclymenus, the youngest of the family, was a 
warlike prince, and, according to Apollodorus, accompanied Jason in the 
expedition of the Argonauts, Hercules, after having instituted the Olympic 
games, marched into Messenia, and declared war with Neleus. The ancient 
writers differ as to the cause of this expedition ; but they agree in stating, 
that Hercules made himself master of Pylos, a town which Neleus had 
built, as a refuge from the capricious humours of his brother Pelias; and 
that Neleus and all his children were killed, except Nestor, who had been 
brought up among the Geranians, and who afterwards reigned in Pylos. 
The story which here relates how Periclymenus transformed himself into 
an eagle, and was then killed by Hercules, may possibly mean, that having 

, long resisted the attacks of his formidable enemy, he was at length put: 
to flight, and slain by an arrow. It is said that Neptune had given hin 
the power to metamorphose himself into different figures, very probably 
because his grandfather, who was a maritime prince, had taught him the 
art of war and various stratagems, which he industriously made use of, to 
avert the ruin of his family. 

In relation to the story of the death of Achilles, Dictys the Cretan tella 
us, that Achilles having seen Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, along with 
Cassandra, as she was sacrificing to Apollo, fell in love with her, and de- 
manded her in marriage and that Hector would not consent to it, except 
on condition of his betrayng the Grecks. This demand, so injurious to 
his honour, provoked Achilles so much, that he forthwith slew Hector, and 
dragged his body round the walls of the city, He further says that 
when Priam went to demand the body of Hector, he took Polyxena with 
him, in order to soften Achilles. His design succeeded, and Priam* 
then agreed to give her to him in marriage. On the day appointed for 
the solemnity in the temple of Apollo, Paris, concealing himself behind the 
altar, while Deiphobus pretended to embrace Achilles, wounded him in 
the heel, and killed him on the spot, either because the arrow was poisoned, 
or because he was wounded on the great tendon, which has since been 
called ‘ tendon Achillis,’ a spot where a wound might very casily be mortal. 

This story of the death of Achilles does not seem to have been known te 
Homer; for he appears, in the twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey, to in- 
sinuate that that hero died in battle, fighting for the Grecian cause, 

After his death Achilles was honoured as a Demigod, and Strabo says that 
he had a temple near the promontory of Sigeum, Pansanias and’ Pliny 
the Elder make mention of an island in the Paxine Sea, where the 
memory of Achilles was expressly honoured, from which circumstagcea it 
had the name of Achillea. 


BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 


FABLE I. 


Arter the death of Achilles, Ajax.and Ulyssea contend for his armour; 
the Greek chiefs having adjidged it to the last, Ajax kills himselt 
in despair, and his blood is changed into a flower. When Ulysses has 
brought Philoctetes, who is possessed of the arrows of Hercules, to 
the siege, and the destinies of Troy are thereby accomplished, the city 
is taken and sacked, and Hecuba becomes the slave of Ulysses, 


Tux ‘chiefs were seated ; and a ring of the common people 
atanding around, Ajax, the lord of the seven-fold shicld, arose 
before them. And as he was impatient in his wrath, with 
stern features he looked back upon the Sigean shores, and 
the fleet upon the shore, and, stretching out his hands, he said, 
‘We are pleading,’ O Jupiter, our cause before the ships, and 
Ulysses vies with me! But he did not hesitate to yield to 
the flames of Hector, which I withstood, and which I drove from 
. this flect. It is safer, therefore, for him to contend with artful 
words than with his right hand. But neither does my talent lie 
in speaking, nor his? in acting ; and as great ability as 1 have 
in fierce warfare, so much has he in talking. Nor do I think, 
O Pelasgians, that my deeds necil be related to you; for 
you have been eye-witnesses of them. Let Ulysses recount 
his, which he has performed without any witness, and of which 
night alone* is conscious. I own that the prize that is sought 
is great ; but the rival of Ajax lessens its value. It is no 
proud thing, great though it may be, to possess any thing 


1 We are pleading.|—Ver. 5. The skill of the Poet is perceptible in the 
abrupt commencement of the speech of the impetuons Ajax. 
2 Nor his.J—Ver. 11. Ajax often uses the pronoun ‘iste’ as a term of 
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which Ulysses has hoped for. Already has he obtained the 
reward of this contest, in which, when he shall have been 
worsted, he will be said to have contended with me, And I, 
if my prowess were to be questioned, should prevail by the 
nobleness of my birth, being the aon of Telamon, who took 
the city‘ of Troy under the valiant Hercules, and entered the 
Colchian shores in the Pagassean ship. Eacus was his father, 
who there gives laws to the silent shades, where the heavy 
stone urges downward Sisyphus,° the son of Kolus. 

The supreme Jupiter owns Auacus, and confesses that he is 
his offspring. Thus Ajax is the third* from Jupiter. And yet, 
O Greeks, let not this line of descent avail me in this cause, if 
it be not common to me with the great Achilles. He was my 
cousin ;’ I ask for what belonged to my cousin ? Why does one 
descended from the blood:of Sisyphus, and very like him in 
thefts and fraud, intrude the name ‘of a strange family atnong 
the descendants of Hacus? Are the arms to be denied me, - 
because I took up arms before Aim, and through the means 
of no informer ?¥ and shall one seem preferable who was the 
last to take them up, and who, by feigning madness, declined 
war, until the son of Nauplius,* more cunning then he, but 
more unhappy for himself, discovered the contrivance” of his 


‘ Took the city.]—Ver. 23. Telamon, was the companion of Hercules 
when he sacked Troy, as a punishment for the perfidy of Laomedon. 

° Sisyphus.|—Ver, 26. This is intended as a reproachful hint against 
Ulysses, whose mother, Anticlea, was said to have been seduced by Sisy.* 
phus before her marriage to Laértes. 

§ Ajaz is the third.]—Ver. 28. That is the third, exclusive of Jupiter ; 
for Ajax was the grandson of Hacus, and the great grandson of Jupiter. 

. 1 My cousin.]—Ver. 31. ‘ Frater’ here means, not ‘ brother,’ but 
‘cousin,’ as Peleus and Telamon, the fathers of Achilles and Ajax, were 
brothers. 3 

® No informer.]—Ver. 34. He alludes to the means which Ulysses 
adopted to avoid going to the Trojan war. Pretending to be seized with 
madness, he ploughed the sea-shore, and sowed it with salt. ‘To ascertain 
the truth, Palamedes placed his infant son, Telemachus, before the plough; 
on which Ulysses turned on one side, to avoid hurting the child, which 
was considered a proof that his madness was not real. 

° Son of Nouplius.|—Ver. 39. Palamedes was the son of Nauplius, 
the king of Eubcea, and a son of Neptune. 

10 The contrivance.|—Ver. 38. 
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’ cowardly mind, and dragged him forth to the arms which he 
had avoided. Now let him take the best arms who would 
have taken none. Let me be dishonoured, and stripped of the 
gifts that belonged to my cousin, who presented mysclf in the 
front of danger. And I could wish that that madness had 
been either real or believed so ¢o be, and thathe had never at- 
tehded us aa a companion to the Phrygian towers, this coun- 
sellor of evil! Then, son of Poeas," Lemnos would not have 
had thee exposed there through our guilt; who now, as they 
say, concealed in sylvan caves, art moving the very rocks 
with thy groans, and art wishing for the son of Laértes what 
he has deserved ; which, may the Gods, the Goda, I say, grant 
thee not to pray in vain. 5:3 a 

“And now, he that was sworn upon the same arma with 

’ ourselves, one of our leaders, alas! by whom, as his successor, 
the arrows of Hercules are used, broken by disease and fa- 
mine, is being clothed” and fed by birds; and in shooting 
fowls, he is employing the shafts destined for the destruction of 
Troy. Still, ie lives, because he did not accompany Ulya- 
ses. And the unhappy Palamedes would have preferred that 
he had been left behind; then he would have been living, or, 
at least, ke would have had » death without any criminality. 
H m, Ulysses remembering too well the unlucky discovery of 
his madness, pretended to be betraying the Grecian interests, 
and proved his feigned charge, and shewed the Greeks the 
gold, which he had previously hidden in the ground. By exile 
then, or by death," has he withdrawn from the Greeks their 


in the ground, under his tent. He then caused the letter to be intercepted, - 
and to be carried to Agamemnon. On the appearance of Palamedes to 
answer the charge, Ulysses appeared seemingly as his friend, and suggested, 
that if no gold should be found in his possession, he must be innecent. 
The gold, however, being found, Palamedes was stoned to death. 

1 Son of Paas.J—Ver. 45. Philoctetes was the possessor of tha 
arrows of Hercules, without the presence of which Troy could not he 
taken. Accompanying the Greeks to the ‘Trojan war, he was wounded 
in the foot by one of the arrows; and the smeil arising from the wound 
was 80 offensive, that, by the advice of Ulysses, he was left behind in the 
island of Lemnos, one of the Cyclades, 

13 Is being clathed.|—Ver. 53. ‘The Poet Attins, as quoted hy Cicero, 
says that Philoctetes, while ~ Lemnos, made himeelf clothing out of she 
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Jest strength. Thus Ulysses fights, thus is he to be dreaded. 
Though he were to excel even the faithful Nestor in eloquence, 

et he would never cause me to believe that the forsaking of 

estor waa not a crime; who, when he implored the aid of 
Ulysses, retarded by the wound of his steed, and wearied witk 
the years of old age, was deserted by his companion. The 
aon of Tydeus knows full well that these charges are not in- 
vented by me, who calling on him often by name, rebuked 
him, and upbraided’® his trembling friend with his flight. The 
Gods above behold the affairs of men with just eyes. Lo! 
he wants help, himself, who gave it not ; and as he left another, 
so was he doomed to be left: such law had he made for him- 
self. 

“ He called aloud to his companions. 1 came, and I saw him 
trembling, and pale with fear, and shuddering at the impending 
death. I opposed the mass of my shield to the enemy,. and 
covered him" as he lay ; and E preserved (and that is the least 
part of my praise) his dastardly life. If thou dost persist in 
vying, let us return to that place ; restore the enemy, and thy 
wound, and thy wonted fear; and hide behind my shield, and 
under that contend with me. But, after I delivered him, he to 
whom his wounds Zefore gave no strength for standing, fled, 
retarded by no wound whatever. Hector approaches, and 
prings the Gods along with him to battle, and where he rushes 
on, not only art thou alarmed, Ulysses, but even the valiant 
are; so great terror does he bring. Ilim, as he exulted in 
the successes of his bloodstained slaughter, in close conflict, 
{laid flat with a huge stone. Him demanding one with whom 
he might engage, did I alone withstand; and you, Grecks, 
prayed it miyht fall to my lot ;” and your prayers prevailed. 


\\ Forsaking of Nestor.|—Ver. 64. Nestor having been wounded by 
Paris, and being overtaken by Hector, was on the point of perishing, when 
Diomedes came to his rescue, Ulysses having taken to flight. See the 
Hliad, Book iii. 

18 And upbraided.|—Ver. 69. He alludes to the words in the Iliad, 
which Homer puts in the mouth of Diomedes. 

18 And covered him.|—Ver. 75. Ajax, at the request of Menelaiis, pro- 
tected Ulysses with his shield, when he was wounded. 

7 Fall to my lot.\—Ver. 85. He allude to the occasion when some 
of the bravest of the Greeks drew lots which should accept the challenge 
of Hector: the Greeks wishing, according to Homer, that the lot might 
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If you inquire intu the issue of this fight, I was not beaten 
by him. 

“Lo! the Trojans bring fire and sword, and Jove, as well, 
against the Grecian fleet. Where is now the eloquent Ulysses? 
1, forsooth, protected a thousand ships, the hopes of your 
return, with my breast. Grant me the arms, in return for so 
many ships. . But, if I may be allowed to speak the truth, a 
greater honour is sought for them than is for me, and our 
glory is united ; and Ajax is sought for the arms, and not the 
arms by Ajax. Let the Ithacan Ulysses compare with these 
things Rhesus,"* and the unwarlike Dolon,” and Ilelenus,” 
the son of Priam, made captive with the ravished Pallas. By 
daylight nothing was done; nothing when Diomedes waa 
afar. If once you give these arms for services so mean, divide 
them, and that of Diomedes would be the greater share of thera. 
But, why these for the Ithacan? who, by stealth and un- 
armed, ever does his work, and deceives the unwary enemy by 
stratagem? The very brilliancy of his helmet, as it sparkles 
with bright gold, will betray his plans, and discover him as 
he lies hid. But neither will the Dulichian” head, beneath 
the helm of Achillea, sustain a weight so great; and the 
spear” from Pelion must be heavy and burdensome for un- 
warlike arms. Nor will the shield, embossed with the form of 
the great globe, bescem a dastard left hand, and one formed. 
for theft. Why ¢hen, caitiff, dost thou ask for a gift tha: 

‘will dué weaken thee? should the mistake of the Grecian 
people bestow it on thee, there would be a cause for thee to be 
stripped, not for thee to be dreaded by the enemy. Thy 
flight, too, (in which, alone, most dastardly wretch ! thou dost 
excel all others,) will be retarded, when dragging a load so 

18 Rhesus.}—Ver. 98, He was slain by Ulysses and Diomedes on 
the night on which he arrived. Iliad, Book x. 

19 Dolon.|—Ver. 98. Being sent out by Hector to spy, he was inter- 
zepted by Ulysses and Diomedes, and slain at Troy. Iliad, Book x, 

20 Helenus.]—Ver. 99. Being skilled in prophesy, after he was taken 
prisoner by Diomedes and Ulysses, his life was saved; and marrying 
Andromache, after the death of Pyrrhus, he succeeded to the throne of 
part of the kingdom of Chaonia. 


2 Dulichian.]—Ver. 107. Dulichium was an island of the Ionian Sea, 
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great... Besides, that shield of thine, which has so rarol 
experienced the conflict, is unhurt ; for mine, which is gapin; 
in a thousand wounds from bearing the darts, a new euccesso 
must be obtained. Tn fine, what need is there for words? Le 
us be tried in action. Let the arms of that brave hero b 
thrown in the midst of the enemy: order them to be fetchec 
thence, and adorn him that brings them back, with them gc 
brought off.” 

The son of Telamon had now ended, and a murmur among 
the multitude ensued upon his closing words, until the Laértian 
hero stood up, and fixing his eyea, for a short time, on the 
ground, raised them towards the chiefs, and opened his mouth 
in the accents that were looked for 3; nor was gracefulness want. 
ing to his eloquent words. 

“If my prayers had been of any avail together with yours, 
Pelaagians, the successor to a prize 80 great would not now 
bein question, and thou wouldst now be enjoying thine 
arms, and we thee, O Achilles. Bit since the unjust Fates 
have denied him to me and to yourselves, (and here he wiped 
his eyes with his hands a8 though shedding teara,) who could 
better succed the great Achilles than he through whom* tha 
great Achilles joined the Greeks? Only let it not avail him 
that he seems to be as stupid as he really is; and let not my 
talents, which ever served you, O Greeks, be a prejudice to, 
me: and let this eloquence of mine, if there is any, which now 
pleads for its possessor, and has often done so for yourselves, 
stand clear of envy, and let each man not disown his own ade 
vantages, For as fo descent and ancestors, and the things 
which we have not made ourselves, I scarce call these our own. 
But, indeed, since Ajax boasts that he is the great grandson of 
Jove, Jupiter, too, is the founder of my family, and by just 
as many degrees am I distant from him. For Laértes js my 
father, Arcesius his, Jupiter his; nor was any one of these 
ever condemned™ and banished. Through the mother,” too, 

® He through whom.]—Ver. 134, Through whom Achilles hed been 
discovered, concealed among the daughters of Lycomedes, king of Seyroa. 
34 Bver condemned.|—Ver. 145. He alludes to the joint crime of 
Peleus the uncle, and Telamon, the father of ini who were banished foi 


the wurder of their brother Phocus. 
% Through the mother.|—Ver. 146. . Anticlea. the mother of TIliveses, 
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Cyllenian Mercury, another noble stock, is added_to myself. 
On the side of either parent there wasa God. But neither 
because I am more nobly born on my mother’s side, nor he- 
cause my father is innocent of his brother’s blood, do I claim 
ie arms now in question. By personal merit weigh the cause. 
So that it be no merit in Ajax that Telamon and Peleus were 
brothers ; and so that not consanguinity, but the honour of 
merit, be regarded in the disposal of these spoils. Or if near- 
ness of relationship and the next heir is sought, Peleus is hia 
sire, and Pyrrhus is his son. What room, then, is there for 
Ajax? Let them be taken to Phthia® or to Scyros. Nor is 
Teucer™ any less a cousin of Achilles than he; and yet doer 
he sue for, does he expect to bear away the arms? 

“Since then the contest is simply one of deeds ; I, in trut) 
have done more than what it is easy for me to comprise ’ 
words. Yet I shall proceed in the order of events. hei 
the Nereid mother, sage of coming death, conceals } 
son by his dress. The disguise of the assumed dress- 
ceived all, among whom was Ajax. Amid woman's tri: 

I mixed arms such as would affect the mind of a man. 

aot yet had the hero thrown aside the dress of a maiden, wh 

as he way brandishing a shield and spear, I said, ‘O son 

a Goddess, Pergamus reserves itself to fall through the 
Why, then, dost thou delay to overthrow the mighty Troy 
And, then I laid my hands on him, arfd to brave decds I senv 
‘forth the brave. His deeds then are my own. Twas. I 
that subdued Telephus, as he fought with his lance ; *twas I 
that recoyered him, vanquished, and begging for his life. 
That Thebes has fallen, is my doing. Believe me, that I took 
Lesbos, that I fook Tenedos, Chrysa™ and Cylla, cities of 
Apollo, and Scyros ¢oo. Consider too, that the Lyrnessian™ 

W- Phthia,|—Ver. 156. | Phthia was the city of Thessaly, where 
Peleus, the father of Achilles, was residing; while Pyrrhus, his- son, 
was living with his mother Deidamia, in the isle of Scyros, one of the 
Cyclades. 

3 Teucer.)—Ver. 157. Teucer was the cousin of Achilles, being the 
son of Telamon, and the half-brother of Ajax; Hesione being the mother 
of Teucer, while Ajax was the son of Eutoea. 

2% Chrysa.|—Ver. 174. Chrysa and Cylla were cities in the vicinity of 

+ Troy. This Scyros was, pro” ably, not the island of that name, but some 
place near Troy, 

2 Fawn csesan 1—Ver. 176. This was a city of the Troad. on the 
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walls were levelled with the ground, shaken by my right 
hand. And, not to mention other things, ’twas I, in fact, 
that found one who might slay the fierce Hector ; through me 
the renowned Hector lies prostrate. By those arms through 
which Achilles was found out, I demand these arms. To him 
when living I gavethem; after his death I ask them back again. 
“ After the grief of one®-had reached all the Greeks, and a 
thousand ships had filled the Eubcan Aulis, the breezes 
long expected were either not existing or adverse to the fleet ; 
and the ruthless oracles commanded Agamemnon to slay his 
innocent daughter for the cruel Diana. This the father re- 
fuses, and is enraged against the Gods themselves, and, a king, 
te is still a father, By my words I swayed the gentle dispo- 
tion of the parent to the public advantage. Now, indeed, I 
ake this confession, and let the son of Atrevs forgive me as I 
nfess it ; before a partial Judge I upheld a difficult cause. 
t the good of the people and his brother, and the supreme 
“er of the-sreptre grauted to him, influence him to balance 
e against blood. I was sent, too, to the mother, who was 
to be persuaded, but to be deceived with craft; to whom, 
ie son of Telamon had gone, until even now would our 
.3 have been without wind. A bold envoy, too, I was sent to 
: towers of Ilium, and the senate-house of lofty Troy was seen 
.d entered by me; and still was it filled with their heroes. Un- 
4aunted, I pleaded the cause which all Greece had entrusted to 
me; and I accused Paris, and I demanded back the plunder, * 
and Helen as we/l; and I moved Priam and Antenor,™ related 
to Priam. But Paris and his brothers, and those who, under 
him, had been ravishers, acarce withheld their wicked hands ; 
and this thou knowest, Menelaus, and that was the first. day 
of my danger in com pany with thee. It were a tedious 
matter to relate the things which, by my counsel and m 
valour, I have successfully executed in the duration of this 
tedious warfare. 
“After the first encounter, the enemy for a long time 
kept themselves within the walls cf the uty end there was 


: 8° Grief of one.]—Ver. 18i. He alludes to the misfortune of Menelaiis 
in losing his wife, if, indeed, it could be deemed a misfortune. 
2 Auten Ver. 201. Antenor, who was related to Priam. areas 
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no opportunity for open fight. At length, in the tenth 
year we fought. 4nd what wast thou doing in the mean 
time, thou, who knowest of nothing but battles? what waa 
the use of thee? But if thou inquirest into my actions: I 
lay ambuscades for the enemy; I surround the trenches* 
with redoubts; I cheer our allies that they may bear with 
patient minds the tediousness of a protracted war; { show, 
too, how we are to be supported, and how to be armed; I am 
sent“ whither necessity requires. “Lo! by the advice of 
Jove, the king, deceived by a form in his sleep, commands 
him to dismiss all care of the war thus begun. He is enabled, 
through the author of it, to defend his own cause. Ajax should 
not have allowed this, and should have demanded that Troy be 
vazed. And he should have fought, the o/y thing he could 
do. Why, does he not stop them when about to depart? Why 
does.he not take up arms, and why not suggest some course 
for the fickle multitude to pursue? ‘Ihis was not too much 
for him, who never says any thing but what is grand. Well, 
and didst thou take to flight? I was witness of it, and ashamed 
I was to see, when thon wast turning thy back, and wast pre- 
paring the sails of disgrace. Without delay, I exclaimed, 
‘What are you doing? What madness made you, O my friends, 
quit Troy, wel nigh taken? And what, in this tenth year, are 
you carrying home but disgrace ?” 

«With these and other words, for which grief itself had made 
te eloquent, I brought back the resisting Greehs from the fly- 
ing fleet. The son. of Atreus calls together his allies, struck 
with terror ; nor, even yet, does the son of Telamon dare to 
utter a word; yet Thersites® dares to launch out against the 
kings with impudent remarks, although not unpunished by 
myself. Tam aroused, and I incite the trembling citizens 
against the foe, and by my voice I reclaim their lost courage. 
From that time, whatever that man, whom I drew away as he. 

“38 Surround the trenches.)—Ver. 212. Te: probably alludes to t” 
trenches thrown up before the ships of the Greeks, and defended hy 
bankments, which were afterwards destroyed by Neptune. 

H Tam sent.]--Ver. 215, As on the occasion when he was s: 
restore Chryseis to her father Chryses, the priest of Apollo, that “ 
tilence might he stayed, whiel- had been sent by the offended Go 

% Thersites.) Ver. 233. He was the most deformed, co- 
impudent of the Greeks, who, always abusing his betters, 
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was turning his back, may seem to have done bravely, is al. my 
own. In fine, who of the Greeks is either praising thee, or 
resorts to thee ; but with me the son of Tydeus shares his ex- 
ploits; he praises me, and is ever confident while Ulysses ig 
his companion. It is something, out of so many thousands of 
the Greeks, to be singled out alone by Diomedes. Nor was it 
Jot that ordered me to go forth; and yet, despising the 
dangers of the night and_of the enemy, I slew Dolon, one of the 
Phrygian race, whodared%he same things that wedared; though 
not before I had compelled him® to disclose everything, and had 
learned what perfidious 'I'roy designed. Bievwhas had I now 
discovered, and I had nothing further to find out, and I might 
now have returned, with my praises going before me. Not con- 
tent with that, I sought the tent of Rhesus, and in his own 
camp slew himself and his attendants. And thus, as ® can- 
queror, and having gained my own desires, I returned in the 
captured chariot, resembling a joyous triumph. Deny me the 
arms of him whose horses the enemy had demanded as the price 
for one night's service ; and let Ajax be esteemed your greater 
henefactor. 

“Why should I make reference to the troops of Lycian Sarpe- 
don,” mowed down by my sword? With much bloodshed [ 
slew Coeranos, the son of Iphitus, and Alastor, and Chromius, 
and Aléander, and Halius, and Noémon, and Prytania, and [ 
put to death Thodn, with Chersidamas, and Charops, and 
Ennomos, impelled by his relentless fate ; five of less renown" 
fell by my hand beneath the city walls. I, too, fellow-citizens, 
have wounds, honourable in their place.’ Believe not his 
erafty words; here! behold them.” And ¢hez, with his hand, 
he pulls aside his garment, and, “ this is the breast,” says he, 
“that has been ever employed in your service.” 

*But the son of Telamon has spent none of his blood on 
his friends for so many years, and he has a body without a 


* Compelled him.]—Ver. 245. When he was taken prisoner by them, 
‘es and Diomedes compelled Dolon to discloze what was going on 
‘Trojan camp, and learned from him the recent arrival of Rhesus, 
af either Mars or Strymon, and the king of Thrace. 
‘edon,}—Ver, 255. He was the soy of Jupiter and Europa, and 
Aiding the Trojans, he \.as slain by Patroclua. 
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single wound.” But what signifies that, if he says that he bore 
arms fer the Pelaagian ficet against both the Trojans and 
Jupiter himself? 1 confess it, he did bear them; nor is it 
any part of mine with malice to detract from the good deeds y 
others; but let him not alone lay claim to what belongs to all, 
and let him give to yourselves, as well, some of the honour. 
The descendant of Actor, safe under the appearance of Achilles, 
repelled the Trojans, with their defender, from the ships on the 
point of being burnt. He, too, unmindful of the king, and 
of the chiefs, and of mysclf, fancies that he alone dared to 
engage” with Hector in combat, being the ninth in that duty, 
and preferred by favour of the lot. But yet, most brave chief, 
what was the issue of thy combat? Hector came off, ‘injured 
by no wound. Ah, wretched me! with how much grief am I 
compelled to recollect that time at which Achilles, the bulwark 
of the Greeks, was slain: nor tears, nor grief, nor fear, hin- 
dered me from ‘carrying his body aloft from the ground ; on 
these shoulders, I say, on these shoulders I bore the body of 
Achilles, and his arms together with Aim, which now, too, Fam 
endeavouring to bear off. I have strength to suffice for such 
a weight, and, assuredly, I have a soul that will be sensible 
of your honours. 

“Was then, forsooth! his azure mother go anxious in her 
son’s behalf that the heavenly gifts, a work of so great inge- 
nuity, a rough soldier, and one without any genius, should put 
on? For he will not understand the engravings on the shield ; 
the ocean, and the earth, and the stars with the lofty heavens 
and the Pleiades, and the Hyadcs, and the Bear that avoids the’ 
sea, and the different cities, and the blazing sword of Orion ; 
arms he insists on receiving, which he does not understand. 
What! and does he charge that I, avoiding the duties of this 
laborious war, came but late to the toil begun? and does he 
not perceive that in this he is defaming the brave Achilles ? d 
If he calls dissembling a crime, we have both of us dissembled. “ 

3 A single wound.]—Ver. 267. He alludes to his being invulnerable. 
from having been wrapped in the lion’s skin of Hercules, 

* Daved to engaye.|—Ver. 275. Hector and Ajax Telamon meet’ 
in single combat, neither was the conqueror; but on parting the; 
changed gifts, which were fate* to them both. Hector was dragge: 
the walls of Troy by the beit which he received from Ajax; 

.atter committed suicide with the eword which wae civar + 
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If delay stands for a fault, I was earlier than he. A fond wife 
detained me, a fond mother Achilles, The first part of our 
time was given to them, the rest to yourselves. Iam not 
alarmed, if now Iam unable to defend myself against this ac- 
eusation, in common with so greata man. Yet he was found 
out by the dexterity of Ulysses, but not Ulysses by that of Ajax. 
“And that we may not be surprised at his pouring out on 
me the reproaches of his silly tongue, against you, too, does 
he make objections worthy of shame. Is it base for me, with a 
false crime ‘to have charged Palamedes, and honourable for 
you to have condemned him? But neither could Palamedes, 
the son of Nauplius, defend a crime so great, and so manifest ; 
nor did you only hear the charges againsthim, ut youwitneased 
them, and in the bribe itse/f the charge was established. Nor 
have I deserved to be accused, because Lemnos, the isle of 
Vulean, still receives Philoctetes, the son of Poeas, Greeks, 
- defend your own acts! for you consented to it. Nor yet shal} 
I deny that I advised him to withdraw himself from ‘the toils 
of the warfare and the voyage, and to try by rest to assuage his 
cruel pains. He consented, and still he lives. This advice 
was not only well-meant, but i¢ was fortunate as well, when 
twas enough to be well-meant. Since our prophets demand 
him for the purpose of destroying Troy, entrust not that: to 
me. The son of ‘l'elamon wiil be better to go, and by his 
eloquence will soften the hero, maddened by diseases and anger. 
or by some wile will skilfully bring him thence. Sooner will’ 
Simois flow backward, and Ida stand without foliage, and Achaia 
promise aid to Troy, than, my breast being inactive in your in- 
tereat, the skill of stupid Ajax shall avail the Greeks. 
“Though thou be, relentless Philoctetes, enraged against 
thy friends and the king, and myself, though thou curse and 
devote my head, everlastingly, and though thou wish to have 
me in thy anguish thrown in thy way perchance, and to shed 
my blaod ; and though if I meet thee, so thou wilt have the op- 
rortunity of meeting me, still will I attempt ¢hee, and will en- 
ravour to bring thee back with me. And, if Fortune favours 
I will as surely be the possessor of thy arrows, as I was the 
ssor of the Dardanian prophet" whom I took prisoner ; and 
ealed the answers of the Deit7s and the fates of Troy ; 
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and as I carried off the hidden statue" of the Phrygian Minerva 
from the midst of the enemy. And does Ajax, then, compare 
himself with me? The Fates, in fact, would not allow Troy to 
be captured without that statue. Where is the valiant Ajax ? 
where are the boastful words of that mighty man? Why art 
thou trembling here? Why dares Ulysses to go through the 
guards, and to entrust himself to the night, and, through 
fell swords, to enter not only the walls of Troy, but even its 
highest towers, and to tear the Goddess from her shrine, and, 
thus torn, to bear her off amid the enemy ? 

“Had I not done these things, in vain would the son of 
Telamon been bearing the seven hides of the bulls on his 
left arm. On that night was the victory over Troy gained by 
me; then did I conquer Pergamus, when I rendered it capable 
of being conquered. Forbear by thy looks,** and thy 
muttering, to show me the son of Tydeus ; a part of the glory 
in these things is his own. Neither wast thou alone, when for 
the allied fleet thou didst grasp thy shield: a multitude was 
attending thee, while but one fell tome: who, did he not know 
that a fighting man is of less value than a wise one, and that 
the reward is not the due of the invincible right hand, would 
himself, too, have been suing for these arms ; the more discrect 
Ajax would have been suing, and the fierce Eurypilus,* and the 
son of the famous Andremon ;“ no less, too would Idomeneus,* 
and Meriones“ sprung from the same land, and the brother 
of the greater son of Atreus have sought them. But these, 
brave in action, (nor are they second to thee in war,) have all 
yielded to my wisdom. Thy right hand is of value in war, 

® The hidden statue.]—Ver. 337. This was the Palladium, or statue 
of Minerva, which was destined to be the guardian of the safety of Troy, 
so long as it was in the possession of the Trojans. 

#2 By thy looks.]—Ver. 350. We are to suppose, that here Ajax 1s 
nodding at, or pointing towards Diomedes, as having helped Ulysses on 
all the occasions which he names, he having been his constant companion 
in his exploits. 

43 Burypilus.|—Ver. 357. He was the son of Evaemon, and came with 
forty ships to aid the Greeks. He was from Ormenius, a city of Thessaly. 

4 Andremon.J—Ver. 357. Thoas, the son of Andremon, was the,” 
leader of the Etolians ; he came with forty ships to the Trojan war. 

48 Idomeneus.|—Ver. 358, He was the son of Deucalion, }’ 
Crete. After the siege of Tioy, he settled at Salentinum, a pro 
of Calabria, in Italy. = 
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‘ut thy temper is one that stands in need of my direction. 
Thou hast strength without intelligence ; I have a care for the 
future. Thou art able to fight; with me, the son of Atreurs 
chooses the proper time for fighting, Thou only art of service 
with thy body; I with my mind: and as much as he who 
guides the bark, is superior to the capacity of the rower, as 
much as the general is greater than the soldier, so much do 
Texcel thee; and in my body there is an intellect that is 
superior to hands: in that lies all my vigour. 

* But you, ye chieftains, give the reward to your watchful 
Servant ; and for the cares of so many years‘ which I have 
passed in anxiety, grant this honour as a compensation for: 
my services, Our toil is now at its closé ;' I have removed: 
the opposing Fates, and by rendering it capable ‘of being 
taken, in effect I have taken the lofty Pergamus.. Now, by 
our common hopes, and the -walls of the Trojans doomed:to 
fall, and by those Gods whom lately I took from the enemy, 
by anything that remains, through wisdom to be done; if, 
too, anything remains of bold enterprize, and to be recovered 
from a dangerous spot; if you think that anything is atill 

. wanting for the downfall of Troy ; then remember me; or if 
you give not. me the arms, concede them to this;”) and then 
he discovers the fatal statue of Minerva. ba 

The -body of the chiefs is moved, and then, in fact ap- 
pears'what eloquence can do; and the fluent man receives 
the arms of a brave one. He, who so often has alone with: 
atood both Hector, and the sword, and flames, and Jove him- 

’ self, cannot now withstand his wrath alone, and grief con- 
quers the man that is invincible. He seizes his sword, 
and he says:—“ This, at least, is my own; or will Ulysses 

. claim this, too, for himself. This must I use against myself ; 
and the blade, which has often heen wet with the blood of 
the Phrygians, will now be wet with the slaughter of ita owner ; 
taat no one but Ajax Aimself, may be enabled to conquer Ajax.”” 

Thus he said ; and he plunged the fatal sword into his breast, 

- then: for the first time suffering. a wound, where it lay ex- 
nosed to the steel. Nor were his hands able to draw out the 

‘on there fixed: the blood itself forced it out. And the 

made red by the blood, produ“ed a purple flower from 
‘n turf, the same which had formerly been produced 
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aud to.the hero, were inscribed in the middle of the leaves ; the 
latter belonging to the name, the former to the lamentation. 
The conqueror, Ulysses, set sail for the country of Hypsi- 
pyle, and of the illustrious Thoas, and the regions infamous for 
the slaughter there of the husbands of old; that he might 
bring back the arrows, the weapons of the Tirynthian hero. 
“After he had carried them back to the Greeks, their owner at- 
tending too, the concluding hand was put, at length, to this pro- 
tracted war. Troy and Priam fell together ; the wretched wife 
of Priam lost after every thing else ‘her human form, and 
alarmed a foreign air with her barkings. ‘Where the long 
Hellespont is reduced into a narrow compass, Ilion was in 
flames ; nor had the flames yet ceased; and the altar of Jove 
had drank up the scanty blood of the aged Priam. The priestess 
of Apollo® dragged by the hair, extends her unavailing hands 
towards the heavens. The victorious Greeks dra along the ' 
Dardanian.matrons, embracing, while they may, the statues of" 
‘their country’s Gods, and clinging to the burning temples, 
an envied spoil. Astyanax® is hurled from those towera 
from which he was often wont, when shown by his mother, 
., to behold his father, fighting for himself, and defending the 
kingdom of his ancestors. 
And now Boreas bids them depart, and. with a favourable 


breeze, the sails, as they wave, resound, and the sailors bid them - 


take advantage of the winds. “ Troy, farewell!” the Trojan 
“women cry ;—“ We are torn away!” and they give kisses to 
the soil, and leave the amoking roofs of their vere 4 The. 
last. that goes on board the fleet, a dreadful sight, is Hecuba, 
found amid the sepulchres of her children. Dulichian hands 
have dragged her away,while clinging to their tombs and giving 
Kisses to their bones; yet the ashes of one has she taken out, 


To the name.|—Ver. 398. See note to Book x., line 207. 

‘8 Country of Hypsipyle.|—Ver. 399. The island of Lemnos is here 
called the country of Hypsipyle, who saved the life of her father Thoas, ' 
when the other women of the island slew the males. 7 
. 4 A Soreign air.J—Ver. 406, Namely, Thrace, which was far away 
from her native country. 

% Priestess of Apolio.|—Ver. 410. Cassandra was the priestess 0%” 
Apollo, Being ravished by Ajax Oileus, she became the captive of Ar” 
memnon, and was slain by C!ytemmestra. tee 


a 
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and, so taken out, has carried with her in her bosom the ashes 
of Hector. On the tomb of Hector she leaves the grey hair of 
her head, an humble offering, her hair and her tears. There 
3s opposite to Phrygia, where Troy stood, a land inhabited by 
the men of Bistonia, There, was the rich palace of Polym- 
nestor, to whom thy father, Polydorus, entrusted thee,'to be 
brought up privately, and removed thee afar from the Phrygian 
arms. A wire resolution; had he not added, as well, great 
riches, the reward of crime, the incentive of an avaricious dis- 

’ position, When the fortunes of the Phrygians were ruined, 
the wicked king of the Phrygians took a sword, and plunged 
it im the throat of his fosterchild ; and, as though the crime 
could be removed with the body, he hurled hima lifeleas from 
a rock into the waters below. 


EXPLANATION. 

It may with justice be said, that im the speeches of Ajax Telamon, 
and Ulysses, here given, the Poet has presented us with a masterpiece of 
genius ; both in the lively colours in which he has described the two rivals, 
and the ingenious manner in which he has throughout sustained the con+ 
trast between their respective characters. 

The ancient writers are not agreed upon the question, who was the 
mother of Ajax Telamon ; Dares says that it was Hesione; while Apollo- 
dorus, Plutarch, Tzetzes and others, allege that it was Peribgea, the daughter 
of Alcathoiis, tle son of Pelops. Pindar and Apollodorus say, that Hercules, 
on going to visit his friend ‘'elamon, prayed to Jupiter that Telamon might 
have a son, whose skin should be as impenetrable as that of the Nemman 
lion, which he then wore. As he prayed, he espied an eagle ; upon which, 
he informed his friend that a favourable event awaited his prayer, and de." 
sired him to call his son after the name of an eagle, which in the Greek is 
duerdg. The Scholiast on Sophocles, Suidas and Tzetzes, say further, that 
when Hercules returned to see Telamon, after the birth of Ajax, he covered 
him with the lion’s skin, and that by this means Ajax became invulnerable 
except in that spot of his body, which was beneath the hole which the 
arrow of Hercules had made in the skin of the beast. 

Dictys, Suidas, and Cedrenus affirm, that the dispute of Ulysses and Ajax 
Telamon was about the Palladium, to which each of them laid claim. 
They add, that the Grecian nobles, having adjudged it to Ulysses, Ajax 
threatened to slay them, and was found dead in his tent the next morning; 
but it is more generally stated to the effect here related by Ovid, that he 
killed himself, because he could not obtain the armour of Achilles, Filled 
with grief and anger combined, he became distracted ; and after falling on 

sme flocks, which in his madness he took for enemies, he at last stabbed 
self with the sword which he had received from Hector. This account 

+ followed by Euripides, in his tragedy on the subject of the 
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the Grecian heroes immediately met him, except that of Ajax, whose re. 
eentment at their former dispute about the armour of Achilles was stil! 
so warm, that he would not come near him, The Scholiast on Homer, 
and Eustathius, say that Agamemnon being much embarrassed how to be- 
have in a dispute which might have proved fatal to the Grecian cause, 
ordered the Trojan prisqners to come before the council to give their opinion, 
as to which of them had done the most mischief; and that they answered 
in favour of Ulysses. ‘The Scholiast on Aristophanes also adds, that Aga- 
memnon, not satisfied with this enquiry, sent out spies to know what 
was the spinion of the Trojans on the relative merits of Ulysses and Ajax 5 
and that upom their report, he decided in favour of Ulysses. 

According to Pliny and Pausanias, Ajax was buried near the promontory 
of Sigeeum, where.a tom! was erected for him; though other writers, on 
the authority of Dictys, place his tomb on the promontory of Rheetaum, 
Horace speaks of him as being denied the honour of a funeral; but he 
evidently alludes to a passage in the tragedy of Sophocles, where the 
poet introduces Agamemnon as obstinately refusing to allow him burial, 
till he is softened by the entreaties of Teucer. 

It is probable that Homer knew nothing of the story here mentioned 
relative to the concealment of Achilles, disguised in female apparel, by 
‘Thetis, in the court of Lycomedes, her brother ; for speaking of the man- 
ner in which Achilles engaged in the war, he says that Nestor and Ulysses 
went to visit Peleus and Mencetius, and easily prevailed with them that 
Achilles and Patroclus should accompafiy them to the war. It was, how- 
ever, at the court of ILycomedes that Achilles fell in love with and married 
Deidamia, by whom he had Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus, who was present at 
the taking of Troy, at a very early age. . 

The story of Polydorus is related in the third Book of the Aneid, and 
is also told by Hyginus, with some variations. He says that Polydorus was 
sent by Priam to Polymnestor, king of Thrace, while he was yet in his 

- cradle; and that Hione, the daughter of Priam, distrusting the cruelty and 
avarice of Polymnestor, who was her husband, educated the child as her own 
son, and made their own son Deiphylus pass for Polydorus, the two in- 
fants being of the same age. He also says that the Greeks, after the" 
taking of Troy, offered Electra to Polymnestor in marriage, on condition 
that he should divorce Mione, and slay Polydorus, and that Polymnestor, 
having acceded to their proposal, unconsciously killed his own son Dei- 
phylus. Polydorus going to consult the oracle concerning his future for- 
tune, was told, that his father was dead, and hisnative city reduced to ashes; 
‘on which he imagined that the oracle had deceived him; but returning to 
Thrace, his sister informed him of the secret, on which he deprived Polym- 
nestor of his sight 





FABLES III. AND IV. 


Iw returning from Troy, the Greeks are stopped in ‘Thrace by the shade of 
‘Achilles, who requests that Polyxena shall be sacrificed to his manes. 
While Hecuba is fetching water with which to bathe the body of her 
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she repairs to the court of Polymnestor; and having torn out his, eyes, it 
transfortocd into a bitch. Memnon, who has been slain ‘by Achilles, is 
honoured with a magnificent funeral, and, at the prayer-of Aurora, his 
ashes are transformed by Jupiter into birds, since called Mamnonides. 
On the Thracian shore the son of Atreus had moored hia 
fleet, until the sea was calm, and until the wind was more 
propitious, Here, on a sudden, Achilles, as great as he ‘was 
wont to be when alive, risés from -the ground, bursting far and 
wide, and, like to one threatening, revives the countenance of 
that time when he fiercely attacked Agamemnon with hia 
lawleas-sword. “And are you departing, unmindful of me, 
ye Greeks?” he says ; “and is all grateful remembrance of my 
valour buried together with me? Do not so. And that my 
sepulchre may not be without honour, let Polyxena’ slain ap- 
pease the ghost of Achilles.’ Thus he said; and hia cormpa- 
nions obeying the implacable shade, the noble and unfortu- 
nate. maid, and more than an ordinary woman, torn from the 
bosom of her mother, which she now cherished almost alone, 
was led to the tomb, and became a sacrifice at his ruthless - 
ile. “me 
D She, mindful of herself, tifter she was brought to the,cruel 
altar, and had perceived that the savage rites were preparing for 
her ; and when she saw Neoptolemus standing by, and wielding 
his sword, and fixing his eyes upon her countenance, said— 
“Quickly make use of this noble blood: im me there is no 
resistance : and do thou bury thy weapons either in my throat. 
or in my breast!” and, at the same time she laid bare her throat 
and her breast ; “ should I, Polyxena, forsooth,® either endure 
to be the slave of any person, or Will any sacred Deity be 
appeased by such a sacrifice. I only wish that my death 
could be concealed from my mother. My mother is the im- 
pediment; and she lessens my joys at death, Yet it is not 
my death, but her own life, that should be lamented by 
her. Only, stand ye off, lest I should go to the Stygian 
shades not a free woman: if in ¢his I demand what is just ; 
aud withhold the hands of males from the contact of'a virgin. 
My biocd will be the more acceptable to him, whoever it ia 
that you are preparing to appease by my slaughter. “Yet, if 
the last prayers of my lips move any of you,—’tis the daugh- 
ter of king Priam, and not a captive that entreats-—retarn 
% Forsooth,.]—460, Clarke translates ‘ scilicet,’ ‘1 warrant ye. 
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my body unconsumed to my mother, and let her not purchase 
for me with gold, but with tears, the sad privilege of a se- 
pulchre. When in, former times she could, then used she to 
purchase with gold.” 

" Thus she said; but the people did not restrain those tears 
which she restrained. Even the priest himself, weeping and 
reluctant, divided her presented breast with the piercing steel. 
She, sinking to the earth on her failing’ knees, maintained 
an undaunted countenance to the last moment ‘of her life. 
Even then was it her care, when she fell, to cover the features 
that ought to be concealed, and to preserve the honour of her 
ehaste modesty, The Trojan matrons received her, and reckon- 
ed the children of Priam whom ‘they had had to deplote ; and 
how much blood one house had expended. « And they lament | 
thee, Oh virgin ! and thee, Oh thou ! so lately called a royal wife 
and a royal mother, gnee the resemblance of flourishing Asia, 
but now a.worthless. prey amid the plunder of Troy ; which 
the ‘conquering Ulysses would have declined as his, but that 
thou hadat brought Hector forth. gfnd scarce did Hector find 

on owner for his mother. She, ém racing the body bereft of - 

a soul so brave, gave to that as well, those tears which :s 

oft she had given for her country, her childxen,” and her 

husband ; and her tears she poured in his wounds. And she 

impressed kisses with her lips, and beat her breast now ac- 

customed to it ; and trailing her grey hairs in the clotted blood, 

“many things indeed did she say, but these as well, as she 
tore her breast : ; 

«« My daughter, the last affliction (for what ndw remains t) 

to thy mother: my daughter, thou liest prostrate, and I be- 

hold thy'wound as my own wounds. Lo! lest I should’ have 

lost any one of my children without bloodshed, thou,,too, dost 

receive thy wound. Still, because chow wast a woman, I sup- 

posed thee safe from the sword ; and ye¢, a woman, thou hast 

follen by the sword. The same Achilles, the ruin of Troy, 

and the bereaver of myself, the same has destroyed thus raany 

‘of thy brothers, and thyself. But, after he had fallen by the 
arrows of Paris and of Phoebus, ‘ Now, at least, I said, ‘ Achilles 

is no longer to be dreaded ;’ and yet even now, was he to be 

dreaded byme. The vy ashes of him, as he lies buried, rage 

egainst this family ; and even in the tomb have we found him 
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lific. Great Ilion lies prostrate, and the public calamity is com- 
pleted by a dreadful catastrophe ; if indeed, it is completed, 
Pergamus alone remains for me: and my sorrow is still in its 
career So lately the greatest woman in the world, powerfui 
in so many sons-in-law, and children," and daughters-in-law, 
and in my husband, now I am dragged into exile, destitute, 
and torn away from the tombs of my kindred, as a present to 
Penelope. She, pointing me out to the matrons of Ithaca, ag 
I tease my allotted task, will say, ‘ This is that famous mother 
of Hector; this is the wife of Priam.’ And, now thou, whe 
after the loss of so many children, alone didst alleviate the 
sorrows of thy mother, hast made the atonement at the tomb 
of the enemy.. Atoning sacrifices for an enemy have I brought 
forth. For what purpose, lasting like iron, am I reserved? and 
why do I linger here? To what end dost thou, pernicious age, de- 
tain me? Why, ye cruel Deities, unless to the end that may 
see fresh deaths, do ye reprieve an aged woman of years so | 
prolonged? Who could have supposed, that after the fall 
of Troy, Priam could have been pronounced happy ? Bleased 
in his death, he has not beheld thee, my daughter, thus cut 
off; and at the same moment, he lost his life and his kingdom. 

" But, I suppose, thou, a maiden of royal birth, wilt be 
honoured with funeral rites, and thy body will be deposited in 
the tombs of thy ancestors. This is not the fortune of thy 
house ; tears and a handful of foreign sand will be thy lot, 
the only gifts of a mother. We have lost all; a child most’ 
dear to his mother, now alone remains as a reason for me to 
endure to live yet for a short time, once the youngest of all 
my male issue, Polydorus, entrusted on these coasts to the 
Ismarian king. Why, in the mean time, am I delaying to 
bathe her cruel wounds with the stream, her features, too, be- 
smeared with dreadful blood ?” 

Thus she spoke ; and with aged step she proceeded towards 
the shore, tearing her grey locks. “Give me an urn, ye 
Trojan women,” the unhappy mother had just said, in order 
that she might take up the flowing waters, when she beheld®* 

St And children.]—Ver. 509. Hyginus names fifty-four children of 
Priam, of whom seventeen were by Iecuba, 

_s She beheld.J—Ver, 536. Euripides r@presents, in his tragedy af 
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the body of Polydorus thrown up on the shore, and the great 
wounds made by the Thracian weapons. The Trojan women 
cried out aloud; with grief she was struck dumb; and very 
grief consumed both her voice and the tears that arose within; 
and much resembling a hard rock she became benumbed. 
And at one moment she fixed her eyes on the ground before 
her; and sometimes she raised her haggard features towards 
the skies; and now she viewed the features, now the wounds 
of her son, as he lay; the wounds especially ; and she armed 
and prepared herself for vengeance by rage. Soon as she was 
inflamed by it, as though she sfi// remained a queen, she de- 
termined to be revenged, and was wholly employed in devising 
a fitting form of punishment. And as the lioness rages when 
bereft of her sucking whelp, and having found the tracks of 
his feet, follows the enemy that she sees not ; so Hecuba, after 
she had mingled rage with mourning, not forgetful of her 
spirit, but forgetful of her years, went to Polymnestor, the 
contriver of this dreadful murder, and demanded an interview ; 
for that it was her wish to show him a concealed treasure 
left for him to give to her son. * 

The Odrysian ding believes her, and, inured to the love of 
gain, comes to a secret spot. ‘Then with soothing lips, he craftily 
says, “ Away with delays, Hecuba, and give the present to thy 
sou; all that thou givest, and what thou hast already given, I 
swear by the Gods above, shall be his.” Sternly she eyes 

> him as he speaks, and falsely swears; and she boils with 
heaving rage; and so flies on him, seized by a throng of the 
captive matrons, and thrusts her fingers into his perfidious 
eyes ; and of their sight she despoils his cheeks, and plunges 
her hands info the sockets, (‘tis rage that makes her strong) ; 
and, defiled with his guilty blood, she tears not his eyes, for 
they are not left, du¢ the places for his eyes. 

Provoked by the death of their king, the 'hracian people 
begin to attack the Trojan matron with the hurling of darts 
and of stones. But she attacks the stones thrown at her 
with a hoarse noise, and with bites ; and attempting to speak, 
her mouth just ready for the words, she barks aloud. The 
place s¢i// exists, and derives its name* from the circumstance ; 
and long remembering ger ancient misfortunes, even then did 
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she howl dismally through the Sithonian plains. Her sad for- 
tune moved both her own Trojans, and her Pelasgian foes, and 
all the Gods as well; so much so, that even the wife and sister 
of Jove herself denied that Hecuba had deserved that fate. 
Although she has favoured those same arms, there is not 
leisure for Aurora to be moved by the calamities and the 
fall of Troy. A nearer care and grief at home for her lost 
Memnon is afflicting her. Him his rosy-coloured mother saw 
perish by the spear of Achilles on the Phrygian plains. 
This she saw; and that colour with which the hours of the 
morning grow ruddy, turned pale, and the wether lay hid in 


clouds. But the parent could not endure to behold his limba « 


laid on the closing flames. But with loose hair, just.as she was, 
she disdained not to fall down at the knees of great Jove, and to 
add these words to her tears: ‘Inferior to all the Goddesses 
which the golden ether does sustain, (for throughout all the 
world are my temples the fewest), still, a Goddess, I am come ; 
not that thow shouldst grant me temples and days of sacrifice, 
and altars to be heated with fires. But if thou considerest 
how much I, a female, perform for thee, at the time when, 
with the early dawn, I keep the confines of the night, thou 
wouldst think that some reward ought to be given tome. But 


that is not my care, nor is such now the condition of Aurorasuch ° 


that she should demand the honours deserved by her. Bereft 
of my Memnon am I come; of him who, in vain, wielded 
valiant arms for his uncle, and who in his early years (twas 
thus ye willed it,) was slain by the brave Achilles. Give him, 
I pray, supreme ruler of the Gods, some honour, as a solace 
for his death, and case the wounds of a mother.” 

Jove nods his assent; when suddenly the lofty pile of 
Memnon sinks with its towering fires, and volumes of black 
smoke darken the fight of day. Just as when the rivers 
exhale the rising fogs, and the sun is not admitted below them. 
The black embers fly, and rolling into one body, they thicken, 
and take a form, and assume heat and life from the flames. 
Their own lightness gives them wings; and first, like birda, 
and then yeal birds, they flutter with their wings. At once 
innumerable sisters are fluttering, whose natal origin is the 
eame, And thrice do they go i the pile, and thrice 
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wage war from opposite sides, and with their beaka and crooked 
claws expend their rage, and weary their wings and opposing 
bregata ; and down their kindred bodies fall, a sacrifice to the 
entombed ashes, and they remember that from a great man 
they have received their birth. Their progenitor gives a name 
to these birds so suddenly formed, called Memnonides after 
him ; when the Sun has run through the twelve signs of the 
Zodiae, they fight, doomed to perish in battle, in honour of 
their parent.” : 

To others, therefore, it seemed a sad thing, that the daughter 
of Dymas was now barking ; dué Aurora was intent on her own 
sorrows; and even now she sheds the tears of affection, and 
sprinkles them in dew over all the world. ©. “+ 


EXPLANATION. 

The particulars which Ovid here gives of the misfortunes that befell the 
family of Priam, with the exception of a few ciroumatances, agree perfectly 
with the narratives of the ancient historians. 

According to Dictys, Philostratus, and Hyginus, after Achilles was slain 
by the treachery of Paris, on the eve of his marriage with Polyxena, she 
became inconsolable at his death, and returning tothe Grecian camp, she 
was kindly received by Agamemnon; but being unable to get the better 
of her despair, she stole out of the camp at night, and stabbed herself at 
the tomb of Achilles. Philostratus adds, that the ghost of Achilles 
appeared to Apollonius Tyanwus, the hero of his story, and gave him pers 
mission to ask him any questions he pleased, assuring him, that ne would 
give him full information on the subject of them. Among other things, 
Apollonius desired to know if it was the trath that the Greeks had sacrificed 
Polyxena on his tomb ; to which the ghost replied, that her grief made her 
take the resolution not to survive her intended husband, and that she 
had killed herself. 

Other writers, agreeing with Ovid as to the manner of her death, tell 
us that it was Pyrrhus who sacrificed Polyxena to his father’s shade, to 
revenge his death, of which, though innocently, she had been the cause. 
Pausanias, who says that this was the general opinion, avers, on what 
ground it is difficult to conceive, that Homer desiguedly omitted this fact, 
because it was so dishonourable to the Greeks; and in his description of 
the paintings at Delphi, by Polygnotus, of the destruction of Troy, he 
says that Polyxena was there represented as being led ont to the tomb 
of Achilles, where she was sacrificed by the Greeks. He also says, that 
he had seen her story painted in the same manner at Pergamus, Athens, 
and other places. Many of the poets, and Virgil in the number, affirm 


& Of their parent.|—Ver. 619. He perhaps alludes to the fights of the 
Gladiators. on the nareasion af the fntieraie af the Raman nairi ek irate: 
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that Polyxena was sacrificed in Phrygia, near Troy, on the tomb of 
Achilles, he having desired it at his death; while Euripides says that it 
was in the Thracian Chersonesus, on a cenotaph, which was erected there 
in honour of Achilles : and that his ghost appearing, Calchas was consulted, 
who answered, that it was necessary to sacrifice Polyxena, which was accord- 
ingly done by Pyrrhus. 

The ancient writers are divided as to the descent of Hecuba. Homer, 
who has been followed by his Scholiast, and by Ovid and Suidas, says 
that she was the daughter of Dymas, King of Phrygia. Euripides says 
that she was the daughter of Cisseus, and with him Virgil and Servius 
agree. Apollodorus, again, makes her to be descended from Sangar and 
Merope. In the distribution of spoil after the siege of Troy, Hecuba fell 
to the share of Ulysses, and became his slave; but died soon after, in 
Thrace. Plantus and Servius allege that the Greeks themselves circulated 
the story of her transformation into a bitch, because she was perpetually 
railing at them, to provoke them to put her to death, rather than con- 
demn her to pass her life as a slave. According to Strabo and Pompo- 
nius Mela, in their time, the place of her burial was still to be seen in 
Thrace, Euripides, in his Hecuba, has not followed this tradition, but repre- 
sents her as complaining that the Greeks had chained her to the door of 
Agamemnon like a dog. Perhaps she became the slave of Agamemnon 
after Ulysses had left the army, on his return to Ithaca, and it is possible 
that the story of her transformation may have been solely founded on this 
tradition. She bore to Priam ten sons and seven daughters, and survived 
them all except Helenus; most of her sons having fallen by the hand of 
Achilles. 

Many ancient writers, with whom Ovid’here agrees, affirm that Mem- 
non was the son of Tithonus, the brother of Priam, and Aurora, or Kos, 
the Goddess of the morn. They also say that he came to assist the 
Trojans with ten thousand Persians, and as many Athiopians. Diodorus 
Siculus asserts that Memnon was said to have been the son of Aurora, be- 
cause he left Phrygia, and went to scttle inthe East. It is not clear in what 
sountry he fixed his residence. Some say that it was at Susa, in Persia ; 
others that it was in Egypt, or in Ethiopia, which perhaps amounts to the 
same, as Ethiopia was not in general distinguished from the Higher or 
Upper Egypt. Marsham is of opinion that Memnon was the same with 
Amenophis, one of the kings of Egypt: while Le Clere consideres him to 
have been the same person as Iam, the son of Noah; and Vossius iden- 
tifies him with Boalcis, a God of the Syrians. It seems probable that ho 
‘was an Egyptian, who had perhaps formed an alliance with the reigning 
tamily of Troy. 
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FABLES Y. AND VI. 


Artes the taking of Troy, Auneas escapes with his father and his son. 
and goes to Delos. Anius, the priest of Apollo, recounts to him how 
his daughters have been transformed into doves, and at parting taey 
exchange presents. The Poet here introduces the story of the daughters 
of Orion, who, having sacrificed their lives for the safety of Thebes, 
when ravaged by a plague, two young men arise out of their ashes. 


Bur yet the Fates do not allow the hope of Troy to be 
ruined even with its walls. The Cytherean hero bears on his 
shoulders the sacred relics and his father, another sacred 
relic, a venerable burden. In his affection, out of wealth so 
great, he selects that prize, and his own Ascanius, and with 
his ftying fleet is borne through the seas from Antandros,” and 
leaves the accursed thresholds of the Thracians, and the earth 
streaming with the blood’ of Polydorus; and, with good winds 
and favouring tide, he enters the city of Apollo, lis compa- 
uions attending him. 

Anius, by whom, as king, men were, and by whom, as 
riest, Phoebus was duly provided for, received him both into 
is temple and his house, and showed him the city and the 

dedicated temples, and the two trunks of trees once grasped"? by 
Latona in her labour. Frankincense being given to the flaines, 
and wine poured forth on the frankincense, and the entrails of 
slain oxen” being duly burnt, they repair to the royal palace, 
and reclining on lofty couches, with flowing wine, they take 
the gifts of Ceres, ‘Then the pious Anchises says, “O chosen 
priest of Phcebus, am I deceived ? or didst thou not have a son, 
also, when first I beheld these walls, and twiec two daughters, 
so far as | remember?” To him Anius replies, shaking his 
temples wreathed with snow-white fillets, and says, “Thou art 
not mistaken, greatest hero; thou didst see me the parent of 
five children, whom now (so great a vicissitude of fortune 


8 Antandros.|—Ver. 628. This was a city of Phrygia, at the foot of 
Mount Ida, where the fleet of Aincas was built. 

48 Trees once grasped.|—Ver. 635. These were a palm and an olive 
tree, which were pointed out by the people of Delos, as having been held 
by Latona, when in the pangs of labour. 

%0 Of stain oxen.j|—Ver. $37. This, however, was contrary tu the 
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affects mankind) thou seest almost bereft of all. For what 
assistance is my absent son to me, whom Andros, a land so 
called after his name, possesses, holding that place and king- 
dom on behalf of his father? 

“The Delian God granted him the art of augury ; to my 
female progeny Liber gave other gifts, excecding doth wishes 
and belief. For, atthe touch af my daughters, all things were 
transformed into corn, and the stream of wine, and the 
berry of Minerva ; and in these were there rich advantages. . 
When the son of Atreus, the destroyer of Troy, learned this 
(that thou mayst not suppose that we, too, did not in some 
degree feel your storms) using the force of arms, he dragged 
them reluctantly from the bosom of their father, and com- 
manded them to feed, with their heavenly gifts, the Argive 
fleet. Whither each of them could, they made their escape. 
Eubcea was sought by two; and by as many of my daughters, 
was Andros, their brother's island, sought. The forces came, 
and threatened war if they were not given up. Naturalattection, 
subdued by fear, surrendered to punishment those kindred 
breasts ; and, that thou mayst be able t8 forgive a timid bra- 
ther, there was no neas, no Hector to defend Andros, through 
whom you Trojans held out to the tenth year. And now chaing 
were being provided for their captive arms. Lifting up towards 
heaven their arms still free, they said, ‘Father Bacchus, give 
us thy aid!’ and the author of their gift did give them aid; if 
destroying them, in a wondrous manner, be called giving aid 
By what means they lost their shape, neither could T learn, 
nor can I now tell. The sum of their calamity is known ¢o 
me: they assumed wings, and were changed into birds of thy 
consort," the snow-white doves.” 

With such and other discourse, after they have passed the 
time of feasting, the table being removed, they seck sleep. 
And they rise with the day, and repair to the oracle of Phoebus, 
who bids them scek the ancient mother and the kindred 
shores. The king attends, and presents them with gifts when 
about to depart ; a sceptre to Anchises, a scarf and a quiver to 
his grandson, avd 'a goblet to Eneas, which formerly 'Therses, 
his Ismenian guest, had sent him from the Aonian shores ; this 


hat he 
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@\ Of thy consort.j— Ver. 673. It must Be remembered, 
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FABLES VY. AND VI. 


Arren the taking of Troy, Aincas escapes with his father and his sor. 
and goes to Delos. Anius, the priest of Apollo, recounts to him how 
his daughters have been transformed into doves, and at parting taey 
exchange presents. The Poet here introduces the story of the daughters 
of Orion, who, having sacrificed their lives for the safety of Thebes, 
when ravaged by a plague, two young men arise out of their ashes. 

Bur yet the Fates do not allow the hope of Troy to be 
ruined even with its walls. The Cytherean hero bears on his 
shoulders the sacred relics and his father, another sacred 
relic, a venerable burden. In his affection, out of wealth so 
great, he selects that prize, and his own Ascauius, and with 
his flying fleet is borne through the seas from Antandros,® and 
leaves the accursed thresholds of the Thracians, and the earth 
streaming with the blood’ of Polydorus; and, with good winds 
and favouring tide, he enters the city of Apollo, his compa- 
nions attending him, 

Anius, by whom, as king, men were, and by whom, as 
priest, Phoebus was duly provided for, received him both into 
his temple and his house, and showed him the city and the 
dedicated temples, and the two trunks of trees once grasped by 
Latona in her labour. Frankincense being given to the flames, 
and wine poured forth on the frankincense, and the entrails of 
slain oxen™ being duly burnt, they repair to the royal palace, 
and reclining on lofty couches, with flowing wine, they take 
the gifts of Ceres. Then the pious Anchises says, “ O chosen 
priest of Phoebus, am I deceived ? or didst thou not have a son, 
also, when first I beheld these walls, and twice two daughters, 
so far as I remember?” To him Anius replies, shaking his 
temples wreathed with snow-white fillets, and says, “Thou art 
not mistaken, greatest hero; thou didst see me the parent of 
five children, whom now (so great a vicissitude of fortune 


% Antandros.|—Ver. 628. This was a city of Phrygia, at the foot of 
Mount Ida, where the fleet of Aineas was built. 

59 Trees once yrasped.|—Ver. 635. These were a palm and an olive 
tree, which were pointed out by the people of Delos, as having been held 
by Latona, when in the pangs of labour. 

8° Of stain owen.|—Ver. $37, This, however, was contrary tv the 
usual practice ; for if we credit Macrobius, no victim was slain on the 
please ak’ Anata. Ss Bon: cudnt ak Talis. 
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Therses had sent to him, du¢ the Mylean Alcon had made it, 
and had carved it with this long device: 

There was a city, and you might point out i¢s seven gates: 
these were in place of a name, and showed what city it was. 
Before the city was a funeral, and tombs, and fires, and fune- 
ral piles; and matrons, with hair dishevelled and naked breasts, 
expressed their grief; the Nymphs, too, seem to be weeping, and 
to mourn their springs dried up. Without foliage the bared tree 
runsstraightup; the goats are gnawing thedried stones. Lo! he 
represents the daughters of Orion in the middle of Thebes ; 
the one, as presenting her breast, more than woman's, with her 
bared throat; the other, thrusting a sword in her valorous 
wounds, as dying for her people, and as being borne, with an 
honoured funeral, through the city, and as being burnt in a 
conspicuous part of it; and then from the virgin embers, lest 
the race should fail, twin youths arising, whom Fame calls 
‘Coronee,’™ and for their mothers’ ashes leading the funeral 
procession. 

Thus far for the figures that shine on the ancient brass; the 
summit of the goblet is rough with gilded acanthus. Nor do 
the Trojans return gifts of less value than those given ; and to 
the priest they give an incense-box, to keep the frankin- 
cense ; they give a bowl, ¢oo, and a crown, brillant with gold 
and gems. Then recollecting that the Trojans, as Teucrians, 
derived their origin from the blood of Teucer, they make for 
Crete, and cannot long endure the air of that place ; and, 
having left behind the hundred cities, they desire to reach the 
Ausonian harbours. A storm rages, and tosses the men to and 
fro; and winged Aéllo frightens them, when received in the 
unsafe harbours of the Strophades.” And now, borne along, 


© In place of.]-—-Ver. 686. For the seven gates, would at once lead to 
the conclusion that it represented the city of Thebes, in Beeotia, Myla, 
before referred to, was a town of Sicily, 

§ Calls ‘ Corone’.|—Ver. 698. The word ‘ Coronas’ is here employed 
as the plural of a female name ‘Corona;’ in Greck Kajpureg. 

“ Of that place.|—Ver. 707. Aineas and his followers founded in 
Crete the city of Pergamea; but the pestilence which raged there, and a 
continued drought, combired with the density of the atmosphere, obliged 
them to leave the island. 

6 The Strophades,|—Ver8709. These were two islands in the Ionian 
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they have passed the Dulichian harboure, and Ithaca, and 
Same," and the Neritian abodes, the kingdom of the deceitful 

_ Ulysses; and they behold Ambracia,” contended for in a dis- 
pute of the Deities, which now is renowned for the Actian 
Apollo," and the stone in the shape of the transformed judge, 
and the land of Dodona, vocal with its oaks ; and the Chaonian 
bays, where the sons of the Molossian king escaped the un- 
availing flames, with wings attached to them. 


EXPLANATION. 

Virgil describes Anius as the king of Delos, and the priest of Apollo 
at the same time. ‘ Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phebique sacerdos.’ 
Aineid, Book III. He was descended from Cadmus, through his mother 
Rhea, the daughter of Staphilus. Having engaged in some intrigue, as 
Diodorus Siculus conjectures, her father exposed her on the sea in an open 
boat, which drove to Delos, and she was there delivered of Anius, who 
afterwards became the king of the island. By his wife Dorippe he had 
three daughters, who were extremely frugal, and by means of the offerings 
and presents that were brought to the temple of Apollo, amassed a large 
store of provisions. During the siege of Troy, the Greeks sent Palamedey 
to Delos, to demand food for the army; and, as a security for his com. 
pliance with these demands, they exacted the daughters of Anius as hostages. 
The damsels soon afterwards finding means to escape, it was said that 
Bacchus, who was their kinsman through Cadmus, had transformed then: 
into doves, Probably the story of their transforming every thing they 

, touched, into wine, corn, and oil, was founded solely on their thriftiness 
and parsimony. Bochart, however, explains the story from the circum- 
stance of their names being, as he conjectures, Oéno, Spermo, and Elai, 
which, in the old Phoenician dialect, signified wine, corn, and oil ; and, 
he thinks that the story was confirmed in general belief by the fact that 
large quantities of corn, wine, and oil were supplied from Delos to the 
Grecian army when before Troy, 

In the reign of Orion, Thebes being devastated by a plague, the oracles 
were consulted, and the Thebans were told that the contagion would 
cease as soon as the daughters of the king should be sacrificed to the wrath 
of heaven. The two maidens immediately presented themselves at the altar; 
and on their immolation, the Gods were appeased, and the plague ceased. 





Harpies, which persecuted Phinens so far, and then returned home by the 
command of Jupiter. 

° Same.J—Ver. 711. This island was also called Cephalenia, It was 
in the Ionian Sea, and formed part of the kingdom of Ulysses. 

% Ambracia.|—Ver. 714. This was a famous city of Epirus, which 
wave its name to the gulf of Ambracia. 

88 Actian Apollo.|—Ver. 715. Augustus huilé a temple to Apollo, at 
Actium, in Epirus, near which he had defeate® the fleet of Antony and Cleo. 
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‘Shia example of patriotism and fortitude filled the more youthful Thebans 
with so much enulation, that they shook off their former inactivity, and 
soon became conspicuous for their bravery: which sudden change gave 
occasion to the saying, that the ashes of these maidens had been trans- 
formed into men. 

The Poet follows Aineas on his voyage, to gain an opportunity of re- 
ferring to several other current stories. Among other places, he passes 
the city of Ambracia, about which the Gods had contended, and sees the 
rock into which the umpire of their dispute, who had decided in favour of 
Hercules, was changed. Ambracia was on the coast of Epirus, and gave 
its name to an adjacent inlet of the sea, called the Ambracian Gulf, An 
toninus Liberalis tells us, on the authority of Nicander, that Apollo, 
Diana, and Hercules disputed about this city, and left the decision to 
Cragaleus, who gave it in favour of Hercules; on which, Apollo trans- 
formed him into a rock. Very possibly the meaning of this may be, 
that when the people of Ambracia were considering to which of these 
Deities they should dediqate their city, Cragaleus preferred Hercules to the 
other two, or, in other words, the feats of war to the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences. Apollo was said to have turned him into a stone, either be- 
cause he met with his death near the promontory where a temple of 
Apollo stood, or to show the stupidity of his decision. Antoninus Li- 
beralis is the only writer besides Ovid that makes mention of the adven- 
ture of the sons of the Molossian king; he tells us that Munychus, king 
of the Molossi, had three sons, Alcander, Megaletor, and Philaus, and 
a daughter named Hyperippe. Some robbers setting fire to their father’s 
house, they were transformed by Jupiter into birds. This, in all probabi- 
lity, is a poetical way of saying that the youths escaped from the flames, 
contrary to universal expectation. 

The opinions of writers have been very conflicting as to the origin of the 
oracle of Dodona. Silius Italicus says that two pigeons flew from Thebes 

tin Egypt, one of which went to Libya, and occasioned the founding of the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; while the other settled upon an oak in Chaonia, 
and signified thereby to the inhabitants, that it was the will of heaven that 
there should: be an oracle in that place. Herodotus says that two 
priestesses of Egyptian ‘Thebes being carried off by some Phaenician mer- 
chants, one of them was sold to the Greeks, after which she settled in the 
forest of Dodona, where a little chapel was founded by her in honour of 
Jupiter, in which she gave responses. He adds, that they called her ‘the 
dove,’ beeause being a foreigner they did not understand her language. At 
length, having learned the language of the Pelasgians, it was said that the 
dove had spoken. On that foundation grew the tradition that the oaks 
themselves uttered oracular responses. 

Notwithstanding this plausible account of Herodotus, it is net impossible 
that some equivocal expressions in the Hebrew and Arabian languages may 
have given rise to the story. ‘ Himan,’ in the one language, signified ‘a 
priest ;’ and - Heman,’ in the other, was the name for ‘a pigeon.’ Pos- 
sibly those who found the @rmer word in the history of ancient Greece, 

Ose Wha It pended lyscippe mail dak om aa ee 
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oracle of Dodona. Bochart tells us that the same word, in the Phoenician: 
tongue, signifies either ‘ pigeons,’ or ‘ women ;" but the Abbé Sallier has 
gone still further, and has shown that, in the language of the ancient in- 
habitants of Epirus, the same word had the two significations mentioned 
by Bochart. 

This oracle afterwards grew famous for its responses, and the priests 
used considerable ingenuity in the delivery of their answers. They 
cautiously kept all who came to consult them at a distance from the dark 
recess where the shrine was situated; and took care to deliver their re- 
sponses in a manner so ambiguous, as to make people believe whatever they 
pleased, In this circumstance originates the variation in the descriptions 
of the oracle which the ancients have left us, According to some, it was 
the oaks that spoke; according to others, the beeches; while a third 
account was that pigeons gave the answers; and, lastly, it was said that 
the ringing of certain cauldrons there suspended, divulged the will of 
heaven. Stephanus Byzantinus has left a curious account of this contri- 
vance of the cauldrons ; he says that in that partof the forest of Dodona, 
where the oracle stood, there were two pillars eFected, at a small distance 
from euch other. On one there was placed a brazen vessel, about the size 
of an ordinary cauldron: and on the other a little boy, which was most 
probably a piece of mechanism, who held a brazen whip with several 
thongs which hung loose, and were easily moved. When the wind blew, 
the lashes struck against the vessel, and occasioned a noise while the 
wind continued. It was from them, he says, that the forest took the 
name.of Dodona; ‘dodo,’ in the ancient language, signifying ‘a cauldron,’ 

Strabo says that the responses were originally given by three priest. 
esses: and he gives the reason why two priests were afterwards added 
to them. The Beeotians having been treacherously attacked by the people 
of Thrace during a truce which they had made, went to consult. the 
oracle of Dodona; and the priestess answering them that if they would 
act impiously their design would succeed to their wish, the envoys sus-. 
pected that this response had been suggested by the enemy,and burned her 
in revenge ; after which they vindicated their cruelty by saying that if the 
priestess designed to deceive them, she well deserved her punishment ; and 
that if she spoke withtruthfulness, they had only followed the advice of the 
oracle. This argument not satisfying the people of the district, the Boeotian 
envoys were seized; but as they pleaded that it was unjust that two 
women already prejudiced against them should be their judges, two priests 
were added to decide the matter. These, in return for their being the 
occasion of putting them in an office so honourable and lucrative, ac- 
quitted the Boeotians ; whose fellow countrymen were always in the habit 
from that time of addressing the priests when they ccnsulted the oracle, 
These priests were called by the name of ‘ Selli.’ 
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FABLE VII. 


Pourrnemus, one of the Cyclops, jealous of Acis, who is in love with 
Galatea, kills the youth with a rock which he hurls at him; on which, 
his blood is changed into a river which bears his name. 


Tury make for the neighbouring land of the Pheacians.” 
planted with beauteous fruit. After this, Epirus and Buthro- 
toa,” ruled over by the Phrygian prophet, and a fictitious 
Troy, are reached. Thence, acquainted with the future, all 
which, Helenus, the son of Priam, in his faithful instructions 
has forewarned them of, they enter Sicania. With three points 
this projects into the sea. Of these, Pachynos is turned to- 
wards the showery South: Lilybeeum is exposed to the soft 
Zephyrs: but Pelorés looks towards the Bear, free from the 
sea, and towards Boreas, By this part the Trojans enter ; and 
with oars and favouring tide, at nightfall the fleet makes the 
Zancleari sands. Scylla infests the right hand side, the rest- 
less Charybdis the left. This swallows and vomits forth again 
ships taken down ; the other, having the face of a maiden, has 
her swarthy stomach surrounded with fierce dogs ; and (if the 
poets have not left the whole a fiction) once on a time, too, she 
was aroaiden. Many suitors courted her ; who being repulsed, 
she, most beloved by the Nymphs of the ocean, went to the 
ocean Nymphs, and used to relate the eluded loves of the youths. 

While Galatea” was giving her hair be to combed, heaving 
sighs, she addressed her in such words as these : “ dnd yet, O 
maiden, no ungentle race of men does woo thee ;_and as thou 
dost, thou art able to deny them with impunity. But I, whose 
sire is Nereus, whom the azure Doris bore, who am guarded, 
too, by a crowd of sisters, was not able, but through the 
waves, to escape the passion of the Cyclop;” and as she 
spoke, the tears choked her utterance. When, with her fingers 
like marble, the maiden had wiped these away, and had com- 

® The Phentians.|—Ver. 719. The Pliacians were the people of the 
Island of Coreyra (now Corfu), who were so called from Phaax, the son 
of Neptune. This island was famous for the gardens of Alzitoiis, which 
are mentioned in the Odyssey. ‘The Corcyrans were the originators of 
the disastrous Peloponnesian war. | 

 Buthrotos.}—Ver. 72%, This was a city of Epirns, not fur from 


Corcyra. It received its name from its found: 
: rare ee ee eee Cr, oo , 
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forted the Goddess, “Tell me, dearest,” said she, “and 
conceal not from me (for I am true to thee) the cause of thy 
grief”? In these words did the Nereid reply to the daughter 
of Crateis:” ‘ Acis was the son of Faunus and of the Nymph 
Symeeu:'s, a great delight, indeed, to his father and hia 
mother, yet a still greater to me. For the charming youth 
had attached me to himself alone, and eight birth-days having 
a second time been passed, he had now marked his tender 
cheeks with the dubious down. Him I pursued; incessantly 
did the Cyclop me pursue. Nor can I, shouldst thou en- 
quire, declare whether the hatred of the Cylop, or the love of 
Acis, was the stronger in me. They were equal. O genial 
Venus! how great is the power of thy sway. For that savage, 
and one to be dreaded by the very woods, and beheld with im- 
punity by no stranger, the contemner of great Olympus with the 
Gods themselves, now feels what love is; and, captivated with 
passion for me, he burns, forgetting his cattle and his caves. 

“ And now, Polyphemus, thou hast a care for thy looks, and 
now for the art of pleasing ; now thou combest ont thy stiffened 
hair with rakes, and now it pleases thee to cut thy shaggy 
beard with the sickle, and to look at thy fierce features in the 
water, and so to compose them. Thy love for carnage, and 
thy fierceness, and thy insatiate thirst for blood, now cease ; 
and the ships both come and go in safety. Telemns, in the 
mean time arriving at the Sicilian Aitna, Telemus, the son of 
Eurymus, whom no omen had ever deceived, accosts the dread- * 
ful Polyphemus, and says, ‘The single eye that thou dost 
carry in the midst of thy forehead, Ulysses shall take away 
from thee.’ He laughed, and said, ‘O most silly of the pro- 
phets, thou art mistaken, for another has already taken it 
away.’ Thus does he slight him, in vain warning him of the 
truth; and he either burdens the shore, stalking along with 
huge strides, or, wearied, he returns to his shaded cave. 

A hill, in form of a wedge, runs out with a long projection 
into the sea: and the waves of the ocean flow round either 
side. Hither the fierce Cyclop ascended, and sat down in the 
middle. His woolly flocks followed, there being no one to 
guide them. After the pine tree,” which afforded him the 


72 Daughter of Cratais.\—Ver. 749, Crateis was a river of Calabria, 
in Italy. Symethis was a stream of Sicily, opposite to Calabria 
73 The o¢ne tree 1—Ver 782. By wav of corroborating this assertion, 
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service of a staff, Gut more Stted for sail-yarda, was laid before 
hia feet, and his pipe was taken up, formed of a hundred reeds ; 
all the mountains were sensible of the piping of the shepherd: . 
the waves, too, were sensible. 1, lying hid within arock, and 
reclining on the bosom of my own Acis, from afar caught such 
words as these with my ears, and marked them so heard in 
my mind: ‘0 Galatea, fairer than™ the leaf of the snow- 
white privet, more blooming than the meadows, more slender 
than the tall alder, brighter than glass, more wanton than the 
tender kid, smoother than the shells worn by continual floods, 
more pleasing than the winter's sun, or than the summer's 
shade, more beauteous than the apples, more sightly than the 
lofty plane tree, clearer than ice, sweeter than the ripened 
grape, softer than both the down of the swan, and than 
curdled milk, and, didst thou not fly me, more beauteous 
than a watered garden. dnd yet thou, the same Gala- 
tea, arét wilder than the untamed bullocks, harder than the 
aged oak, more unstable than the watera, tougher than both 
the twigs of osier and than the white vines, more immoveable 
than these rocks, more violent than the torrent, prouder than 
the bepraised peacock, fiercer than the fire, rougher than the 
thistles, more cruel than the pregnant she-bear, more deaf 
than the ocean waves, more savage than the trodden water- 
snake: and, what I could especially wish to deprive thee of, 
fleeter not only than the deer when pursued by the loud 
* barkings, hut even than the winds and the flecting air, 

* But didst thou du¢ know me well, thou wouldst repine at 
having fled, and thou thyself wouldst blame thy own hesitation, 
and wouldst strive to retain me. IT have a part of the moun- 
tain for my cave, pendent with the native rock; in which 
the sun is not felt in the middle of the heat, nor is the 
winter felt: there are apples that load the boughs; there are 
grapes on the lengthening vines, resembling gold; and there 
are purple ones as well; both the one and the other do I re- 
serve for thee. With thine own hands thou shalt thyself 
gather the soft strawberries growing beneath the woodland 

™ Fairer than.\—Ver. 789. This song of Polyphemus is, in some 
measure, imitated from that of the Cyclop, in the Eleventh Idyllof Theo- 
critus, 

18 Snow-white privet.|\Ver. 789. Hesiod says, that Galatea had he , 
name from her extreme fairness; yaXa@ being the Greek word for milk, 
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shade; thon thyself shalt pluek the cornels of autumn, and 
plums not only darkened with their black juice, but even of 
the choicest kinds, and resembling new wax. Nor, I being thy 
husband, will there be wanting to thee chesnuts, nor the fruit 
of the arbute tree: every tree shall be at thy service, All 
this cattle is my own: many, too, are wandering in the val- 
leys: many the wood conceals: many more are penned in my 
caves, Nor, shouldst thou ask me perchance, could I tell 
thee, how many there are; ’tis for the poor man to count his 
cattle. For the praises of these trast not me at all ; in person 
thou thyself mayst see how they can hardly support with their 
legs their distended udders. Jamba, too, asmaller breed, are 
in the warm folds: there are kids, too, of equal age to them 
in other folds. Snow-white milk I always have: a part of it 
is kept for drinking, another part the liquified rennet hardens. 
Nor will common delights, and ordinary enjoyments alone fall 
to thy lot, such as does, and hares, and she-goats, or a pair of 
doves, ora nest taken from the tree top. I have found on the 
mountain summit the twin cubs of a shaggy she-bear, which 
can play with thee, so like each other that thou couldst scarce 
distinguish them. hese I found, and I said, ‘These for my 
mistress will I keep.’ : 

“*Do now but raise thy beanteons head from out of the 
azure sca ; now, Galatea, come, and do not scorn my presents. 
Surely I know myself, and mysclf but lately I beheld in the 
reflection of the limpid water; and my figure” pleased me 
as I sawit. Sec how huge fam. Not Jove, in heaven, is greater 
than this body; for thou art wont to tell how one Jupiter 
reigns, who he is [know not. Plenty of hair hangs over my 
grisly features, and, like agrove, overshadows my shoulders ; 
nor think it uncomely that my body is rough, thick set with 
stiff bristles. A tree without leaves is unseemly ; a horse is 
unseemly, unless a mane covers - his tawny neck. Feathers 
cover the birds; their wool is en ornament to the sheep; a 
beard and rough hair upon their body is becoming to men. 
T have but one eye in the middle of my forehead, but it is like 

79 Arbute tree.|—Ver. 820. The fruit of the arbutus, or strawberry tree, 
were so extremely sour, that they were called, as Pliny the Elder tells us, 


‘unedones ;’ because people could not eat more than one, The tree itself 
was valued for the beauty and pleasing shade ofgits foliage. 
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alarge buckler. Well! and does not the Sun from the hea- 
vens behold all these things? and yet the Sun has but one 
eye. And, besides, in your seas does my father reign. Him 
do I offer thee for a father-in-law ; only do take pity on a sup- 
pliant, and hear his prayer, for to thee alone do I give way. 
And I, who despise Jove, and the heavens, and the piercing 
lightnings, dread thee, daughter of Nereus ; than the lightnings 
is thy wrath more dreadful to me. But I should be more patient 
under these slights, if thou didst avoid all men, For why, re- 
jecting the Cyclop, dost thou love Acis? And why prefer 
‘Acis tomy embraces? Yet, let him please himself, and let 
him please thee, too, Galatea, though I wish he could not; if only 
the opportunity is given, he shall find that I have strength 
proportioned to a body so vast. I will pull out, his palpi- 
tating entrails; and 1 will ‘scatter his torn limbs about the 
fields, and throughout thy waves, and thus let him be united to 
thee. For I burn: and my passion, thus slighted, rages with 
the greater fury; and I seem to be carrying in my breast 
ANtna, transferred there with al its flames; and yet, Galatea, 
thou art unmoved,’ 

* Having in vain uttered such complaints (for all this I saw), 
he rises ; and like an enraged bull, when the heifer is taken 
away from him, he could not stand still, and he wandered in the 
wood, and the well known forests. When the savage monster 
espied me, and Acis wisuspecting and apprehensive of no such 

‘thing ; and he exclaimed :—‘1 see you, and I shall canse this 
to be the last union for your affection.’ And that voice was as 
loud as an enraged Cyclop ouglit, for his size, to have. Altna 
trembled at the noise; but I, struck with horror, plunged into 
theadjoiningsea. Thehero, son of Symacthis, turned his backand 
fied, and cried,—‘ Help me, Galatea, I entreat thee ; help me, 
ye parents of hers ; and admit me, now on the point of destruc- 
tion, within your realms.’ The Cyclop pursued, and hurled a 
fragment, torn from the mountain; and though the extreme 
angle only of the rock reached him, yet it entirely crushed 
Acis. But I did the only thing that was allowed by the Fates 
to be-done, that Acis mightassume the properties of his grand- 
sire. The purple blood flowed from beneath the rock, and in a 
little time the redness began tovanish; and at first it became the 
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and through the chinks, a reed vigorous and stately arose, and 
the hollow mouth of the rock resounded with the waters gushing 
forth.. And, wondrous event! a youth suddenly emerged, as 
far as the midriff, having his new-made horns encircled with 
twining reeds. And he, but that he was of larger stature, and 
azure in all his features, was Acis sfil2, But, even then, still it 
was Acis, changed into a river; and the stream has since re- 
tained that ancient name. 


EXPLANATION, 


Homer, who, in the ninth Book of the Odyssey, has entered fully into 
the subject of Polyphemus and the other Cyclops, does not recount this 
adventure, which Ovid has borrowed from Theocritus, the Sicilian poet. 
Some writers have suggested that Acis was a Sicilian youth, who, 
having met with a repulse from Galatea, threw himself into the river, 
which was afterwards called by his name. It is, however, more probable 
that this river was so called from the rapidity of its course. Indeed, 
the scholiast on Theocritusand Eustathius distinctly say that the streani was 
called . Acis, because the swiftness of its course resembled that of an 
arrow, which was called dig, in the Greek language. 

Homer, in describing the Cyclops, informs us that they were a lawless 
race, who, neglecting husbandry, lived on the spontancous produce of 
arich soil, and dwelling in mountain caves, devoted themselves entirely 
to the pleasures of a pastoral life. He says that they were men of mon- 
atrous stature, and had but one eye, in the middle of their forehead. Thu- 
cydides supposes them to have been the original inhabitants of Sicily. 
As their origin was unknown, it was said that they were the offspring ‘of 
Neptune, or, in other words, that they had come by sea, to settle in Sicily. 
According to Justin, they retained possession of the island till the, 
time of Cocalus; but in that point he disagrees with Homer, who repre. 
sents them as being in the island after the time of Cocalus, who was a 
contemporary of Minos, and lived long before the Trojan war. 

They inhabited the western parts of Sicily, near the promontories of 
Lilyheum and Drepanum ; and from that cireumstance, according to Bo- 
chart, they received their name. He supposes that the Cyclopes were so 
called from the Phenician compound word Chek-lub, contracted for 
Chek-le-lmb, which, according to him, was the name of the Gulf of Lily. 
beam. Because, in the Greek language xveAde signified ‘a circle,’ and 
dnp, ‘an eve,’ it was given out that the name of Cyclops was given to them, 
because they had but one round eye in the middle of the forehead. It is 
possible that they may have acquired their character of being cannibals on 
true grounds, or, perhaps, only because they were noted for their extreme 
cruelty. Jiving near the volcanic mountain of Aitna, they were called the 
workmen of Vulcan; and Virgil describes them as forging the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter. Some writers re] resent them as having armed the 
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founders of the gates of the Elysian fields. Aristotle supposes that they 
were the first builders of towers. 

Diodorus Siculus and Tzetzes say that Polyphemus was king of @ part 
of Sicily, when Ulysses landed there; who, falling in love with Elpe, the 
daughter of the king, carried her off, The Lestrygons, the neighbours ot 
Polyphemus, pursued him, and obliged him to give up the damsel, who 
was brought back to her father. Ulysses, in relating the story to the 
Phaeacians, artfully concealed circumstances so little to his credit, and 
with impunity invented the absurdities which he related concerning a 
country to which his audience were utter strangers. 


FABLE VIII. 


Gxavcus having observed some fishes which he has laid upon the grass 
revive and leap again into the water, is desirous to try the influence of 
the grass on himself, Putting some of it into his mouth, he immediately 
Becomes mad, and leaping into the sea, is transformed into a sea God. 

Gauatea ceases” speaking, and the company breaking up, 
they depart ; and the Nereids swim in the becalmed waves. 
Scylla returns, (for, in truth, she does not trust herself in the 
midst of the ocean) and either wanders about without garments 
on the thirsty sand, or, when she is tired, having lighted upon 
some lonely recess of the sea, cools her limbs in the enclosed 
waves. When, lo! cleaving the deep, Glaucus comes, a new- 
made inhabitant of the deep sea, his limbs having been lately 
transformed at Anthedon,” near Eubera ; and he lingers from 
passion for the maiden xow seen, and utters whatever words 
he thinks may detain her as she flies. Yet still she flies, and, 
swift through fear, she arrives at the top of a mountain, 
situate near the shore. 

In front of the sea, there is a huge ridge, terminating in 
one summit, bending for a long distance over the waves, and 
without trees. Here she stands, and secured by the place, 
ignorant whether he is a monster or a God, she both admires 
his colour, and his flowing hair that covers his shoulders and 
his back, and how a wreathed fish closes the extremity of hia 
groin, This he perceives ; and leaning upon a rock that stands 
hard by, he says, “Maiden, I am no monster, no savage 

7 Ceases.|—Ver. 898.‘ Desierat Galatea loqui,’ is translated by 
Clarke, ‘ Galatea gave ‘overtalking,’ 
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beast; Tama God of the watera: nor have Proteus, and 
Triton, and Palsemon, the son of Athamas, a more uncontrolled 
reign over the deep. Yet formerly I was a mortal; but, 
atill, devoted to the deep sea, even then was I employed in 
it. For, at one time, I used to drag the nets that swept 
up the fish; at another time, seated on a rock, I managed 
the line with the rod. The shore was adjacent to a verdant 
meadow, one part of which was surrounded with water, the other 
with grass, which, neither thé horned heifers had hurt with 
their browsing, nor had you, ye harmless sheep, nor you, ye 
shaggy goats, ever cropped it. No industrious bee took thence 
the collected blossoms, no festive garlands were gathered thence 
for the head ; and no mower’s hands had ever cut it. 1 was the 
first to be seated on that turf, while I was drying the dripping 
nets. And that I might count in their order the fish that I 
had taken ; I laid out those upon it which either chance had 
driven to my nets, or their own credulity to my barbed hooks. 
“The thing is like a fiction (but of what use is it to me 
to coin fictions?) ; on touching the grass my prey began to 
move, and to shift their sides, and to skip about on the land, 
as though in the sea. And while I both paused and wondered, 
the whole batch flew off to the waves, and left behind their 
new master and the shore. I was amazed, and, in doubt for 
a long time, I considered what could be the cause ;. whether 
some Divinity had done this, or whether the juice of some herb. 
‘And yet,’ said I, ‘what herb has these properties ?’ and with 
my hand I plucked the grass, and I chewed it, so plucked, 
with my teeth. Hardly had my ‘throat well swajlowed the 
unknown juices, when I suddenly felt my entrails inwardly 
throb, and my mind taken possession of by the passions of 
another nature. Nor could I stay in that place; and I ex- 
claimed, ‘Farewell, land, never more to be revisited ;’ and 
plunged my body beneath-the deep. The Gods of the sea 
vouchsafed me, on being received by them, kindred honours, 
and they entreated Oceanus and Tethys to take away from me 
whatever mortality I bore. By them was I purified; anda 
charm being repeated over me nine times, that washes away 


- all guilt, I was commanded to put my breast heneath a hundred 


streams. * 
*¢ There was no delay: rivers issuing from different springs, 
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late to thee what happened worthy to be related, and thus for 
do I remember; but my understanding was not conscious 
of the rest. When it returned fo me, | found myself dif- 
ferent throughout all my body from what I was before, and 
not the same in mind. ‘Then, for the first time, did I behold 
this beard, green with its deep colour, and my flowing hair, 
which I sweep along the spacious seas, and my huge shoulders, 
and my azurecoloured arms, and the extremities of my legs 
tapering in the form of a fiuny fish. But still, what does this 
form avail me, what to have pleased the ocean Deities, and 
what to be a God, if thou art not moved by these things ?” 

As he was saying such things as these, and about to say 
still more, Scylla left the God. He was enraged, and,’ pro- 
voked at the repulse, he repaired to the marvellous court of 
Circe, the daughter of Titan. 

is EXPLANATION. 


The ancient writers mention three persons of the name of Glaucus: one 
was the son of Minos, the second of Hippolochus, and the third is the one 
here mentioned. Strabo calls him the son of Polybus, while other writers 
make him to have been the son of Phorbas, and others of Neptune. Being 
drowned, perhaps by accident, to do honour to his memory, it was pro- 
mulgated that he had become a sea God, and the city of Anthedon, of 
which he was a native, worshipped him as such. 

Atheneus says'that he carried off Ariadne from the isle of Naxos, where 
Theseus had left her; on which Bacchus punished him by binding him 6. 
a vine, According to Diodorus Siculus, he appeared to the Argonauts, 

* when overtaken by a storm. From Apollonius Rhodius we learn that he 
foretold to them that Hercules, and Castor and Pollux, would be re- 
ceived into the number of the Gods. It was also said, that in the battle 
which took place between Jason and the Tyrrhenians, he was the only person 
that escaped unwounded. Euripides, who is followed by Pausaniaa, says 
that he was the interpreter of Nereus, and was skilled in prophecy; and 
Nicander even says that it was from him that Apolo learned the art of 
prediction. Strabo and Philostratus say that he was metamorphosed into 
a Triton, which is a-kin to the description of his appearance here givex by 
Ovid. 

The place where he leaped into the sea was tong remembered; and in 
the days of Pausanias ‘ Glaucus’ Leap’ was still pointed out hy the peonle 
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FABLE I. 


Circe becomes enamoured of Glaucus, who complains to her of his repulse 
by Scylla. She endeavours, without success, to make him desert Scylia 
for herself. In revenge, she poisons the fountain where the Nymph is 
wont to bathe, and communicates to her a hideous form; which is so 
insupportable to Scylla, that she throws herself into the sea, and is 
transformed into a rock. 


‘Anp now Glaucus, the Eubman plougher of the swelling 
waves, had left behind AEtna, placed upon the jaws of the 
Giant, and the fields of the Cyclops, that had never experienced 
the harrow or the use of the plough, and that were never _in- 
debted to the yoked oxen; he had left Zancle, too, behind, 
and the opposite walls of Rhegium,' and the sea, abundant 
cause of shipwreck, which, confined by the two shores, 
bounds the Ausonian and the Sicilian lands, Thence, swim- 
ming with his huge hands through the Etrurian seas, Glaucus 
arrived at the grass-clad hills, and the halls of Circe, the 
daughter of the Sun, filled with various wild beasts. Soon 
as he beheld her, after salutations were given and received, he 
said, Do thou, a Goddess, have compassion on me a God; 
for thou alone (should I only seem deserving of it,) art able to 
relieve this passion of mine. Daughter of Titan, by none is it 
better known how great is the power of herbs, than by me, who 
have been transformed by their agency; and, that the cause 
of my passion may not be unknown to thee, Scylla has been 
beheld by me on the Italian shores, opposite the Messenian 
walls. Iam ashamed to recount my promises, my entreaties, 
my caresses, and my rejected suit. But, do thou, if there is any 
power in incantations, utter the incantation with thy holy lips; 
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or, if any herb is more efficacious, make use of the proved 
virtues of powerful herbs. But I do not request thee to cure 
me, and to heal these wounds ; and there is no necessity for 
an end to them; but let her share in the flame.” But Circe, 
(for no one has a temper more susceptible of such a passion, 
whether it is that the cause of it originates in herself, or 
whether it is that Venus, offended? by her father’s discovery, 
causes this,) utters such words as these:— 

“Thou wilt more successfully court her who is willing, and 
who entertains similar desires, and who is captivated with an 
equal passion. Thou art worthy of it, and assuredly thon 
oughtst to be courted spontaneously ; and, if thou givest any 
hopes, believe me, thou shalt be courted’ spontaneously. That 
thou mayst entertain no doubts, or lest confidence in thy 
own beauty may not exist, behold! I whoam both a Goddess, 
and the daughter of the radiant Sun, and am so potent with 
iy charms, and so potent with my herbs, wish to be thine. 
Despise her who despises thee; her, who is attached to thee, 
repay by like attachment, and, by one act, take vengeance on 
two individuals,” 

Glaucus answered her, making such attempts as these,— 
Sooner shall foliage grow in the ocean, and sooner shal, 
sea-weed spring up on the tops of the mountains, than m 
affections shall change, while Scylla is alive.’ The Goddess 
is indignant ; and since she is not able to injure him, and as 
sshe loves him she does not wish ¢o do so, she is enraged 
against her, who has been preferred to herself; and, of- 
fended with these ecrossea in love, she immediately bruises 
herbs, infamous for their horrid juices, and, when bruised, 
she mingles with them the incantations of Heeate. She puts 
on azure vestments too, and through the troop of fawning wild 
beasts she issues from the midst of her hall ; and making for 
Rhegium, opposite to the rocks of Zancle, she enters the waves 
boiling with the tides ; on these, as though on the firm shore, 
she impresses her footsteps, and with dry fect she skims along 
the surface of the waves. 


2 Fenus offended.\—Ver. 27. The Sun, or Apollo, the father of 
Circe, ar the Po8t has already related in his fourth Book, betrayed the in. 
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There was a little bay, curving in the shape of a bent bow, 
n favourite retreat of Scylla, whither she used to retire from 
the influence both of the sea and of the weather, when the 
sun was at its height in his mid career, and made the smallest 
shadow from the head downwards. This the Goddess infeets 
beforehand, and pollutes it with monster-breeding druga; or. 
it she sprinkles the juices distilled from the noxious root, 
and thrice nine times, with her magic lips, she mutters over 
the mysterious charm, enwrapt in the dubious language of 
strange words.‘ Scylla comes; and she has now goue in up 
to the middle of her stomach, when she beholds her loins 
grow hideous with barking monsters; and, at first believing 
that they are no part of her own body, she flies from them 
and drives them off, and is in dread of the annoying mouthe 
of the dogs; but those that she flies from, she carries along 
with Aerse?f; and as she examines the substance of her thighs, 
her legs, and her feet, she meets with Cerberean jaws in place 
of those parts. The fury of the dogs sfil/ continues, and the 
backs of savage monsters lying bencath her groin, cut short, 
and her prominent stomach, sfi// adhere to them. 

Ghaucus, séil/ in love, bewailed Aer, and fled from an alliance 
with Circe, who had ¢hus too hostilely employed the potency 
of herbs. Scylla remaincd on that spot; and, at the first 
moment that an opportunity was given, in her batred of Circe, 
she deprived Ulysses of his companions. Soon after, the same 
Scylla would have overwhelmed the Trojan ships, had she not 
been first transformed into a rock, which even now is pro- 
minent with its crags; ¢Aés rock the sailor, too, avoids. 


EXPLANATION. 


According to Hesiod, Circe was the daughter of the Sun and of the 
Nymph Perse, and the sister of Pasiphaé, the wife of Minos, Homer 
makes her the sister of Aetes, the king of Colchis, while other authors 
represent her as the daughter of that monarch, and the sister of Medea. 
Being acquainted with the properties of simples, and having used her art 
in mixing poisonous draughts, she was generally looked upon as a sorcer- 
ess. Apollonius Rhodius says that she poisoned her husband, the king 
of the Sarmatians, and that her father Apollo rescued her from the rage 
of her subjects, by transporting her in his chariot iuto Italy. Virgil and 
Ovid say that she inhabited one of the promentories of Iéaly, which after- 
wards bore her name, and which at the present day is known by the name 
of Monte Circello. 
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it is not improbable that the person who went by the nameof Circa 
was never in Colchis or Thrace, and that she was styled the sister of 
Medea, merely on account of the similarity of their characters; that 
they both were called daughters of the Sun, because they understood the 
properties of simples ; and that their pretended enchantments were only a 
Poetical mode of describing the effect of their beauty, which drew many 
suitors after them, who lost themselves in dissipation of a voluptuous 
life. Indeed, Strabo says, and very judiciously, as it would seem, that 
Homer having heard persons mention the expedition of Jason to Colchis. 
and hearing the stories of Medea and Circe, he took occasion to say, irom 
the resemblance of their characters, that they were sisters. 

According to some authors, Scyila was the daughter of Phorcys and 
Heeate ; but as other writers say, of Typhon. Homer describes her in the 
following terms :—‘ She had a voice like that of a young whelp; no man, 
not even a God, could behold her without horror. She had twelve feet, 
six long necks, and at the end of each a monstrous head, whose mouth was 
provided with a triple row of teeth.’ Another ancient writer says, that 
these licads were those of an insect, a dog, a lion, a whale, a Gorgon, and 
abuman being. Virgil has in a great measure followed the description given 
by Homer. Between Messina and Reggio there is a narrowstrait, where high 
crags project into the sea on each side, The part on the Siciifan side 
was called Charybdis, and that on the Italian shore was named Scylla. 
This spot has ever been famous for its dangerous whirlpools, and the ex- 
treme difficulty of its navigation, Several rapid currents meeting there, 
and the tide running through the strait with great impetuosity, the sea 
sends forth 2 dismal noise, not unlike that of the howling or barking of 
dogs, as Virgil has expressed it, in the words, * Multis cireum latrantibus 
undis.’ 

Palephatus and Pasebius, not satisfied with the story being based on 
such simple facts, assert that Scylla was a ship that belonged to certain 
Etrurian pirates, who used to infest the coasts of Sicily, and that it had the 
figure of a woman carved on its head, whose lower parts were surrounded 
with dogs. According to these writers, Ulysses escaped them ; and then, 
using the privileges of a traveller, told the story to the credulons 
Pheacians in the marvellous terms in which Homer has related it, Bo- 
chart, however, says that the two names were derived from the Pho. 
uician language, in which ‘ Scol,’ the root of Scylla, signified ‘ a ruin,’ and 
Charybdis, ‘ a gulf.” 











FABLE H. 


Din entertains Aneas in her palace, and falls in love with him. He 
afterwards abandons her, on which she stabs herself in despair, Jupiter 
transforms the Cercopes into apes; and the islands which they inhabit 
are afterwards called ‘ Pithecuse,’ from the Greek word signifying 
* an ape.’ . 


Arter the Trojan ships, With their oars, had passed by her 
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near the Ausonian shores, they were carried back by the 
winds? to the Libyan coasts. The Sidonian Dido, she who 
was doomed not easily to endure the loss of her Phrygian 
husband, received ncas, both in her home and her affec- 
tion; on the pile, too, erected under the pretext of sacred 
rites, she fell upon the sword ; and, herself deceived, she de- 
ceived all, Again, flying from the newly erected walls of the 
sandy regions, and being carried back to the scat of Eryx and 
the attached Acestes, he performs sacrifice, and pays honour 
to the tomb of his father. He now looscus from shore the 
ships which Iris, the minister of Juno, has almost bumed ; 
and passes by the realms of the son of Hippotas, and the 
regions that smoke with the heated sulphur, and leaves behind 
him the rocks of the Sirens,” daughters of Acheloiis; and the 
ship, deprived of its pilot, coasts along Inarime® and Pro- 
chyta,” and Pithecuse, situate on a barren hill, so called from 
-he name of its inhabitants. . 

For the father of the Gods, once abhorring the frauds and 
perjuries of the Cercopians, and the crimes of the fraudulent 
race, changed these men into ugly animals; that these same 


5 Ry the winds.\—Ver. 77. The storm in which Eneas is cast upon 
the shores of Africa forms the subject of part of the first Book of the 
2Eneid. 

® And pays honour.J—Ver. 84. The a 
stituted at the tomb of his father, in Si 
fifth Book of the Aneid. . 

7 The Sirens.|—Ver. 87. The Sirens were said to have been the 
daughters of the river Acheloiis. Their wames are Parthenope, Lysia, 
and Leucosia. 

8 Deprived of its pilot.]—Ver. 88. This was Palinurus, who, when 
asleep, fell overboard, and was drowned. See the end of the fifth Book 
of the Eneid. 

% Inarime.]—Ver. 89. This was an island not far from the coast of 
Campania, which was also called Isehia and Enaria. The word ‘ Inarime’ 
js thonght to have been coined by Virgil, from the expression of Homer, 
tiv "Aptuore, when speaking of it, as that writer is the first who is found 
to use it, and is folluwed by Ovid, Lucan, and others, Strabo tells us, 
that ‘aremus’ was the Etrurian name for an ape; if so, the name of 
this spot may account for the name of Pitheousw, the adjoining islands, 
if the tradition here related by the Poet really existed. Pliny the Elder, 
however, says that Pithecuse were so called from 7iGogg an earthern cask, 
or vessel, as there were many poiteries ther 

W Prochuta,j—Ver. 89. This island w: 
from the isle of Inarime by an earthquake 
Réa. aa eects Tavira Blick: Ce ke asi. seco . 


nual games which Aineas in- 
ly, are fully described in the 













aid to have been torn away 
for which reason it reveivod 
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oeings might be able to appear unlike men, and yet like them. 
He both contracted their limbs, and flattened their noses, bent 
back from their foreheads; and he furrowed their faces with 
the wrinkles of old age. And he sent them into this spot, 
with the whole of their bodies covered with long yellow hair. 
Moreover, he first took away from them the use of language, 
and of their tongues, made for dreadful perjury ; he only 
allowed them to be able to complain with a harsh jabbering. 


EXPLANATION, 

Although Ovid passes over the particulars of the visit of Aineas to 
Dido, and only mentions her death incidentally, we may give a few words 
to a story which has been rendered memorable by the beautiful poem of 
Virgil. Elisa, or Dido, was the daughter of Belus, king of Tyre. Accord- 
ing to Justin, at his death he left his crown to his son Pygmalion jointly 
with Dido, who was a woman of extraordinary beauty. She was after- 
wards married to her uncle Sicharbas, who is called Sichwus by Virgil. 
Being priest of Hercules, an office next in rank to that of king, he was 
possessed of immense treasures, which the known avarice of Pygmalion 
caused him to conceal in the earth. Pygmalion having caused hin to be 
assassinated, at which Dido first expressed great resentment, she afterwarts 
pretended a reconciliation, the better to cover the design which she hat 
formed to escape from the kingdom. 

Having secured the cooperation of several of the discontented Tyrians, 
she requested permission to visit Tyre, and to leave her melancholy re- 
treat, where every thing contributed to increase her misery by recalling 
the remembrance of her deceased husband. Hoping to seize her treasures, 
Pygmalion granted her request. Putting her wealth on board ship, she 
mixed some bags filled with sand among thase that contained gold, 
for the purpose of deceiving those whom the king had sent to observe 
her and to escort her to Tyre. When out at sea, she threw the bags 
overboard, to appease the spirit of her husband, as she pretended, by 
sacrificing those treasures that had cost hit his life. Then addressing the 
officers that accompanied her, she assured them that they would meet with 
but a bad reception from the king for having permitted so much wealth ta 
be wasted, and that it would be more advantageous for theim to fly from 
his resentment. The officers embarking in her design, after they had 
taken on board some ‘Iyrian nobles, who were privy to the plan, she 
offered sacrifice to Hercules, and again set sail, Landing in Cyprus, they 
carried off eighty young women, who were married to her companions. 
On discovering her flight, Pygmalion at first intended to pursue her; but 
the intreaties of his mother, and the remonstrances of the priests, caused 
him to abandon his design. 

Having arrived on the coast of Africa, Dido bargained with the inhabit- 
snts of the coast*for as much ground as she could encompass with a bull’s 
hide. This being granted, spe cut the hide into as many thongs as 
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which being supposed to portend slavery to the city, if built there, they re- 
moved to another spot, where, in digging, they founda horse’s head, whick 
was considered to be a more favourable omen. The story of the citade. 
being named from the bull’s hide was very probably invented by the 
Greeks ; who, finding in the Phoenician narrative of the foundation of Car- 
thage, the citadel mentioned by the Tyrian name of ‘ Bostra,’ which had 
that signification, and fancying, from its resemblance to their word Bupan, 
that it was derived from it, invented the fable of the hide. 

Being pressed by Iarbas, king of Mauritania, to marry him, she asked for 
three months to come to a detérmination. The time expiring, she ordered 
a sacrifice to be made as an expiation to her husband’s shade, and caused 
a pile to be erceted, avowedly for the purpose of burning all that belonged 
to him. Ascending it, she pretended to expedite the sacrifice, and 
then despatched herself with a poniard. Virgil, wishing to deduce the . 
hatred of the Romans and Carthaginians from the very time of Eneas, 
invented the story of the visit of A‘neas to Dido; though he was per- 
haps guilty of a great anachronism in so doing, as the taking of Troy most 
probably preceded the foundation of Carthage by at least two centuries, 
Ovid has also related her story at length in the third book of the Fasti, 
and_has followed Virgil’s account of the treacherous conduct of Aincas, 
while he represents [arbas as capturing her city after her death, and 
driving her sister Anna into exile. In the Phonician language the 
word ¢ Dido’ signified ‘ the bold woman,’ and it is probable that Elisa only 
received that name after her @eath, Bochart has taken considerable pains 
to prove that she was the aunt of Jezebel, the famous, or rather infamous, 
wife of King Ahab. 

The Poet then proceeds to say that Aineas saw the islands of the Cer- 
eopians on his way, whom Jupiter had transformed into apes. /Eschincs 
and Suidas say that there were two notorious robbers, inhabitanta of an 
island adjacent to Sicily, named Candulus and Atlas, who committed out- 
rages on all who approached the island. Being about to insult Jupiters 
himself, he transformed them into apes, from which circumstance the 
island received its name of Pithecusa. Sabinus says that they were 
called Cercopes, because in their treachery they were like monkeys, wha 
fawn with their tails, when they design nothing but mischief, Zenobius 
places the Cercopes in Libya; and says that they were changed into 
rocks, for having otfered to fight with Hercules, 












FABLE III. 

Avotto is enamoured of the Sibyl, and, to engage her affection, offers her 
as many years as she can grasp grains of sand. She forgets to ask that 
she may always continue in the bloom of youth, and consequently be- 
comes gray and decrepit. 

Arter he has passed by these, and has left the walls of Par- 

thenope! on the right hand, on the left side he approaches 
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the tomb of the tuneful son of Aolus;” and he enters the shores 
of Cumw, regions abounding in the sedge of the swamp, and 
the cavern of the long-lived Sibyl;* and entreats her, that 
through Avernus, he may visit the shade of his father. But 
she raises her countenance, a long time fixed on the ground ; 
and at length, inspired by the influence of the God, she says, 
“Thou dost request a great thing, O hero, most renowned by 
thy achievements, whose right hand has been proved by the 
sword, whose affection has been proved by the flames. Yet, 
Trojan, lay aside aif apprehension, thou shalt obtain thy re- 
quest ; and under my guidance thou shalt visit the abodes of 
Elysium, the most distant realms of the universe, and the 
beloved shade of thy parent. To virtue, no path is inace 
cessible.” 

Thus she spoke, and she pointed out a branch refulgent 
with gold, in the woods of the Juno of Avernus," and com- 
manded him to pluck it from its stem, ineas obeyed; and 
he beheld the power of the dread Orcus, and his own ances- 
tors, and the aged ghost of the magnanimous Anchises ; he 
learned, too, the ordinances of those regions, and what dangers 
would have to be undergone by him in his future wara. 
Tracing back thence his weary steps along the path, he be- 
guiled his labour in discourse with his Cumman guide. And 
while he was pursuing his frightful journey along darkening 

, Shades, he said, “ Whether thou art a Goddess personally, 
or whether thou art but a woman most favoured by thé 
Deities, to me shalt thou always be equal to a Divinity; I 
will confess, too, that I exist through thy kindness, who ‘hast 
willed that I should visit the abodes of death, and that [ 
should escape those abodes of death when beheld dy me. 
For this kindness, when I have emerged into the breezes of 
the air, I will erect a temple to thee, and I will give thee the 
honours of frankincense.” 

2 Son of Holus.|—Ver. 103. Misenus, the trumpeter, was said to 
have been the son of Holus. From him the promontory Misenum re- 


ceived its name. * 

13 Long-lived Sibyl.|—Ver. 104. The Sibyls were said by some to 
have their name from the fact of their revealing the will of the Deities, 
asin the olian dialect, Seég was ‘ a God,’ and Bovds waa the Greek fot 
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The prophetess looks upon him, and, with heaving sighs, 
she says. ‘Neither am I a Goddess, nor do thou honour a 
human being with the tribute of the holy frankincense. And, 
that thou mayst not err in ignorance, life eternal and without 
end was offered me, had my virginity but yielded to Phoobus, 
in love with me. But while he was hoping for this, while he 
was desiring to bribe me beforehand with gifts, he said: 
«Maiden of Cumz, choose whatever thou mayst wish, thou 
shalt gain thy wish.’ I, pointing to a heap of collected dust, 
inconsiderately asked that as many birth-days might be my 
lot, as the dust contained particles. It escaped me to desire 
as well, at the same time, years vigorous with youth. But 
yet ‘he offered me these, and cternal youth, had I submitted 
to his desires. Having rejected the offers of Pheebus, I re- 
main unmarried. But now my more vigorous years have 
passed by, and crazy old age approaches with its trembling 
step, and this must I long endure. 

“Kor thou beholdest me, having now lived seven ages; it 
yemains for me to equal the number of particles of the dust ; 
yet to behold three hundred harvests, and three hundred 
vintages. The time will come, when length of days will 
make me diminutive froma person so large ; and when my 
limbs, wasted by old age, will be reduced to the niost trifling 
weight. Then I shall not seem to have once been beloved, 
nor once to have pleased a God. Even Phoebus himself will, 
perhaps, not recognize me ; or, perhaps, he will deny that he 
loved me. To that degree shall I be said to be changed ; 
and though perceived by none, I shall still be recognized by 
my voice. My voice the Destinies will leave me.” 


EXPLANATION, 


The early fathers of the church, and particularly Justin, in their 
works in defence of Christianity, made use of the Sibylline verses of the 
ancients. The Emperor Constantine, too, in his harangue before the 
Nicene Council, quoted them, as redounding to the advantage of Christi- 
anity; although he then stated that many persons did net believe that 
the Sibyls were the authors of them. St. Augustin, too, employs several 
of their alleged predictions to enforce the truths of the Christian religion. 

Sebastian Castalio has warmly maintained the truth of the oracies 
contained in these verses, though he udmits that they diave been very 
much interpolated. Other writers, however, having caretuily examined 
shee hava neanannead them tn he conriand and sp manv pious frauds: 
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antiquity there were, and when they lived; whether any of their works 
were ever promulgated for the perusal of the public, und whether the 
verses which still exist under their name have any ground to be con« 
sidered genuine. 

There is no doubt but that in ancient times there existed certain 
women, who, led by a frenzied enthusiasm, uttered obscure sentences, 
which passed for predictions with the credulous people who went to con- 
sult them, Virgil and Ovid represent AEneas as going to the cave of 
the Cumean Sibyl, to learn from her the success of the wars le should 
be engaged in. Plato, Strabo, Plutarch, Pliny, Solinus, and Pausanias, 
with many other writers, have mentioned the Sibyls; and it would be 
absurd, with Faustus Socinus, to affirm that no Sibyls ever existed. 
Indeed, Plato and other authors of antiquity go so far as to say, that by 
their productions they were essentially the benefactors of mankind, 
Some mention but one Sibyl, who was born either at Babylon or at Ery- 
thre, in Phrygia, Diodorus Siculus mentions one only, and assigns 
Delphi as her locality, culling her by the name of Daphne. Strabo and 
Stephanus Byzantinus mention two, the one of Gerge, a little town near 
‘Troy, and the other of Mermessus, in the same country, Solinus 
reckons three; the Delphian, named Herophile, the Erythrean, and the 
Cumaan. According to Varro, their number amounted to ten, whose 
namneks in the order of time which Pausanias assigns them, were as 
follows : 

The first and the most ancient was the Delphian, who lived before ihe 
Trojan war. ‘The second was the Erythrean, who was said to have been 
the first composer of acrostic verses, and who also lived before the Tro- 
jan war. ‘The third was the Cumean, who was mentioned by Nevius 
in his book on the first Punic war, and by Piso in hig anuals, She is the 
Sibyl spoken of in the #neid, and her name was Deiphobe. ‘The fourth 
was the Samian, called Pitho, though Eusebius calls her Herophile, and 
he makes her to have lived about the time of Numa Pompilius. ‘I'he fifth, 
whose name was Amalthea, or Demophile, lived at Cuma, in Asia Minor. 
The sixth was the Hellespontiue Sibyl, born at Mermessus, near Troy, 
The seventh was the Libyan, mentioned by Euripides. Some suppose 
that she was the first who had the name of Sibyl, which was given tu 
her by the people of Africa. The eighth was the Persian or Babylonian 
Sibyl, who, Suidas names Sambetha. The ninth was the Phrygian, 
who delivered her oracles at Ancyra, in Phrygia. The tenth was the 
Tiburtine, who was callec Albunea, and prophesied near Tibur, or 
Tivoli, on the banks of the Anio, In the present story Ovid evidently 
intends to represent these various Sibyls as being the same person; and 
to account for her prolonged existence, by representing that Apollo had 
granted her a life to last for many : 

Several ages before the Christian era, the Romans had a collection of « 
verses, which were commonly attributed to the Sibyls. These they often 
consulted 5 and in the time of Tarquinius Superbus, two officers were 
appointed for ghe purpose of keeping the Siby!line books, whose business 
it was to look in them on the occasion of any public calamity, in order to 
see whether it had been f@retold and to make their report to the Senate. 
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virs. About eighty-three years before the Christian era_ five other keepera 
of these books were added, whe thus formed the body called the Quin- 
decimvirs. 

Dionysius of Haticarnassus, Aulus Gellius, Servius, and many other 
writers, state the following as the origin of the Sibylline books. An aged 
woman presented to Tarquinius Superbus three books that contained the 
oracles of the Sibyls, und demanded a large sum for them. ‘The king 
refusing to buy them, she went and burned them ; and returning, asked 
the same’ price for the remaining six, as she had done for the original 
number, Being again repulsed, she burnt three more, and coming back 
again, demanded the original price for the three that remained, As- 
tonished at the circumstance, the king bought the books. Pliny and 
Solinus vary the story a little, in saying that the woman at first presented 
but three books, and that she destroyed two of them. 

It is generally supposed, that on the burning of the Capitol, about 
eighty-three years before the Christian era, the Sibylline books of Tar- 
quinius Superbus were destroyed in the flames. To repair the losa, the 
Romans despatched officers to various cities of Italy, and even to Asia 
and Africa, to collect whatever they could find, under the name of Siby)- 
line oracles, P. Gabinius, M. Ottacilius, and L. Valerius brought back 
a large collection, of which the greater part was rejected, and the reat 
committed to the care of the Quindecimvirs. Augustus ordered a second 
revision of them ; and, after a severe scrutiny, those which were deemed 
to be genuine, were deposited in a box, under a statue of Apollo Pala- 
tinus. ‘Tiberius again had them examined, and some portion of them 
was then rejected. Finally, about the year a.p, 399, Stilcho, according 
to Rutilins Numatianus, or rather, the Emperor Honorius himself, 
ordered them to be burnt. 2 

The so-called collection of Sibylline verses which now exists is gone- 
rally luoked upon as spurious; or if any part is genuine, it bears so small 
a proportion to the fictitious portion, that it has shared in the condemna- 
tion. Indeed, their very distinctness stamps them as forgeries ; for they 
speak of the mysteries of Christianity in undisguised language, and the 
names of our Saviour and the Virgin Mary occur as openly as they do 
:n the Holy Scriptares. 

It is a singular assertion of St. Jerome, that the gift of prophecy was 
a reward to the Sibyls for their chastity. If auch was the candition, we 

“have a right to consider that the Deities were very partial in the distri- 
bution of their rewards, and in withholding them from the multitudes 
who, we are bound in charity to believe, were aa deserving as the Sibyls 
themselves of the gift of vaticination. 





FABLE IV. 


Aiiweas arrives at Caicta, in Italy. Achemenides, an Ithacan, who is 
on board his ship, meets his former companion Macarchs there ; and 
relates to him his escape from being devoured by Polvphemus. Marna. 
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bag being opencd by the sailors in their curiosity, the winds rnshed 
ont, and raised a storm that drove them back 10 olia, and after. 
wards npon the coast of the Lastrygons. 


Write the Sibyl was relating’ such things as these, during the 
steep ascent, the Trojan Aneas emerged from the Stygian 
abodes to the Euboan city,’ and the sacrifice being per- 
formed, after the usual manner, he approached the shores that 
not yet bore the name of his nurse ;°° here, too, Macareus of 
Nevitos, the companion of the experienced Ulysses, had rested, 
after the prolonged weariness of his toils. He recognized 
Avheemenides, once deserted in the midst of the crags of 
Etna; and astonished that, thus unexpectedly found again, he 
was yet alive, he said, “What chance, or what God, Achame- 
nides, preserves thee? why is a barbarian” vessel carrying thee, 
a Greek? What land is sought by thy bark?” 

No longer ragged in his clothing, but now his own master," 
and wearing clothes tacked together with no thorns, Achaeme- 
nides says, “Again may I behold Polyphemus, and those jaws 
streaming with human blood, if my home and Ithaca be more 
delightful to me than this bark ; if I vencrate Alneas any less 
than my own father. And, though I were to do everything pos- 
sible, I could never be sufficiently grateful. "Tis he that has 
caused that I speak, and breathe, and behold the heavens and 
the luminary of the sun; and can I be ungrateful, and forget- 
ful of this? °Tis throuyh him that this life of mine did not 
fall into the jaws of the Cyclop; and though I were, even 
now, to leave the light of life, I should either be buried in a 
tomb, or, at least, not in that paunch of his, What were my 
feelings at that moment (unless, indeed, terror deprived me 
of all sense and feeling), when, left behind, I saw you making 
for the open sea? I wished to shout aloud, but T was fearful 
of betraying myself to the enemy; the shouts of Ulysses were 
“very nearly causing” the destruction of even your ship. 1 be- 





3 Rubeean city.]—Ver. * Cumm’ was said to have been founded 
by a colony from Chalcis, in Eubeca. 

18 Of his nuvse.]—Ver. 157. Caieta was the name of the nurse of 
Aineas, who was said to have been buried there by him. 

" Barbarian.|—Ver. 163. That is, Trojan; to the Greeks all people 
Sut themselves»were BapBapoi. 

'§ His own master.|—Ver. 166. ‘Now his own master,’ in contradis- 
tinction to the timé when ‘Macareus looked on himself as the devoted vic. 
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held him when, having torn up a mountain, he hurled the im- 
mense rock in the midst of the waves; again I beheld him 
nurling huge stones, with his giant arms, just as though im- 
pelled by the powers of the engine of war. And, forgetful that 
T was not in it, I was now struck with horror lest. the waves or 
the stones might overwhelm the ship. 

“ Bat when your flight had saved you from a cruel death, he, 
indeed, roaring with rage, paced about all AEtna, and groped out 
the woods with his hands, and, deprived of his eye, stumbled 
aguinst the rocks ; and stretching out his arms, stained with 
gore, into the sea, he cursed the Grecian race, and he said, 
“Ol! that any accident would bring back Ulysses to me, or 
any one of his companions, against whom my anger might 
find vent, whose entrails I might devour, whose living limbs L 
might mangle with my right hand, whose blood might drench 
my throat, whose crushed members might quiver bencath my 
teeth: how insignificant, or how trifling, then, would be the 
loss of my sight, that has been taken from me!’ This, and 
more, he said in his rage. Ghastly horror took possession of 
me, as I beheld his features, streaming even yet with blood, 
and the ruthless hands, and the round space deprived of the 
eye, and his limbs, and his beard matted with human biood, 
Death was before my eyes, and yet that was the least of my 
woes. I imagined that '* now he was about to seize hold of 
me, and that now he was on the very point of swallowing my 
vitals within his own; in my mind was fixed the impress of that — 
time when I beheld two bodies of my companions three or 
four times dashed against the ground. Throwing himself on 
the top of them, just like a shaggy lion, he stowed away their 
entrails, their flesh, their bones with the white marrow, and 
their quivering limbs, in_ his ravenous paunch. A trembling 
seized me; in my alarm I stood without blood in my features, 
as I beheld him both chewing and belching out his bloady 
Odyssey, recounts how Ulysses, after having put out the eye of Polyphemus, 
fled to his own ship, and when the Giant followed, called out to him, 
disclosing his real name; whereas, he had before told the Cyclop that 
his name was Surtg, ‘nobody.’ By this indisereet action, the Cyelop was 
able to ascertain the locality of the ship, and nearly sank it with a mass 
of rock which he hurled in that direction. ¢ 

1 J dmagined thut.}—Ver. 203-4. ‘Et jag prensurom, jam, jam mea 
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banquet from his mouth, and vem‘ting pieces mingled with wine; 
and \ fancied that such a doom was in readiness for wretched 
me. 

“ Concealing myself for many a day, and trembling at every 
sound, and both fearing death and yet desirous to dic, satis- 
fying hunger with acorns, and with grass mixed with leaves, 
alone, destitute, desponding, abandoned to death and destrue- 
tion, after a length of time, I beheld a ship not far off; by 
signs I prayed for deliverance, and I ran down to the shore ; 
I prevailed ; and a ‘Trojan ship received me, aGreek. Do thou 
too, dearest of my companions, relate thy adventures, and thoae 
of thy chief, and of the company, which, together with thee, 
entrusted shemselves to the ocean.” 

The other relates how that Xolus rules over the Etrurian 
seas; Holus, the grandson of Hippotas, who confines the winds 
intheir prison, which the Dulichean chief had received, shut up 
in a leather bay, a wondrous gift; how, with a favouring 
breeze, he had proceeded for nine days, and had beheld the 
land he was bound for ;_ and how, when the first morning after 
the ninth had arrived, his companions, influenced by envy and 
a desire for booty, supposing it to be gold, had cut the fasten- 
ings of the winds ; and how, through these, the ship had gone 
back along the waves through which it had just come, and had 
returned to the harbour of the AZolian king. 

“Thence,” said he, “we came to the ancient city” of La- 
mus, the Leestrygon. Antiphates was reigning in that land. 
T was sent to him, two in number accompanying me ; and with 
difficulty was safety procured by me and one companion, by 
flight ; the third of us atained the accursed jaws of the Leestry- 
gon with his blood. Antiphates pursucd us aswe fled, and called 
together his followers; they flocked together, and, without inter- 
mission, they showered both stones and beams, and they over- 
whelmed men, and ships, too, did they overwhelm ; yet one, 
which carried us and Ulysses himself, escaped. A part of our 
companions thws lost, grieving and lamenting much we arrived 
at those regions which thou perceivest afar hence. Look! afar 
hénee thou mayst perceive an island,” that has been seen by me; 
and do thou, most righteous of the Trojans, thou son of a God- 

Ps 9 SRO PP ee ee ee 
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dess, (for, since the war is ended, thou art not, Eneas, to be 
ealled an enemy) I’ warn thee—avoid the shores of Circe.” 


EXPLANATION. 


olus, according to Servius and Varro, was the son of Hippotas, and 
about the time of the Trojan war reigned in those islands, which were 
formerly called ‘ Vulcanie,’ but were afterwards entitled ‘ Holi,’ and 
are now known as the Lipari Islands. Homer mentions only one of 
these islands, which were seven in number. He calls it by the name of 
lia, and probably means the one which was called Lipara, and gave 
its name to the group, and which is now known as Strombolo. Bolus 
seems to have been a humane prince, who received with hospitality those 
who had the misfortune to be caat on his island. Diodorus Sicuius says 
that he was especially careful to warn strangers of the shoals and dan- 
gerous places in the neighbouring seas, Pliny adds, that he applied him- 
self to the study of the winds, by observing the direction of the smoke 
of the volcanos, with which the isles abounded, 

Being considered a3 an authority on that subject, at a time when na~ 
vigation was go little reduced to an art, the poets readily feigned that he 
was the master of the winds, and kept them pent up in caverns, under 
his control, he story of the winds being entrusted to Ulysses, 
which Ovid here copies from Homer, is merely a poetical method of 
saying, that Ulysses disregarded the advice of Eolus, and staying out 
at sea beyond the time he had been recommended, was canght in a violent 
tempest, It is possible that Homer may allude ‘to somé custom which 
prevailed among the ancients, similar to that of the Lapland witches 
in modern times, who pretend to sell a favourable wind, enclosed ina bag, 
to mariners, Homer spewks of the six sons and six daughtersof Aolus ; 
perhaps they were the twelve principal winds, upon which he had ex- 
pended much pains in making accurate observations. 

Bochart suggests that the isle of Lipara was called by the Pheenicians 
‘Nibara” on account of its volcano, (that word signifying ‘a torch,’) 
which name was afterwards corrupted to Lipara. 








FABLE V. 


Achamenroes lands in the isle of Circe, and is sent to her palace with 
some of his compauions. Giving them a favourable reception, she makes 
them drink of a certain liquor; and, on her touching them with a 
wand, they are immediately transformed into swine. Eurylochus, 
who has reftsed to drink, informs Ulysses, who immediately repairs 
to the palace, aud obliges Ciree to restore to his companions their 
furmer shape, 


“WE, too, having fastencd our ships to the shores of Circe 
remembering Antiphates and the eruel @vclov. refused to go 
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Elpenor, too much addicted” to wine, and twice nine* com- 
panions, to the walls of Circe. Soon as we reached them, and 
stood at the threshold of her abode; a thousand wolves, and 
hears and lionesses mixed with the wolves, created fear through 
meeting them; but not one of them needed to be feared, and 
not one was there to make a wound on our bodies. They 
wagged their caressing tails in the air, and fawning, they at- 
tended our foosteps, until the female servants received us, and 
led us, through halls roofed with marble, to their mistress. 
“She is sitting in a beautiful alcove, on her wonted throne, 
and clad in a splendid robe ; over it she is arrayed in a garment 
of gold tissue. The Nereids and the Nymphs, together, who tcase 
no fleeces with the motion of theirfingers nor draw out the ductile 
threads, are placing the plants in due order, and arranging in 
baskets the flowers confusedly scattered, and the shrubs varie- 
gated in their hues. She herself prescribes the tasks that they 
perform; she herself is aware what is the use of every leaf ; 
what combined virtue there is in them when mixed ; and giving 
attention, she examines each herb as weighed.™ When she 
beheld us, having given and received a salutation, she glad- 
dened her countenance, and granted every thing to our 
wishes. And without delay, shé ordered the grains of parched 
barley to be mingled, and honey, and the strength of wine, 
and curds with pressed milk. Seeretly, she added drugs to be 
concealed beneath this sweetness, We reecived the cups pre- 
sented by her sacred right hand. Soon as, in our thirst, we 
quaffed them with parching mouth, and the ruthless God- 
dess, with her wand, touched the extremity of our hair (I 
am both ashamed, and ye¢ I will tell of it), I began to grow 
rough with bristles, and no longer to be able to speak; and, 
instead of words, to utter a harsh noise, and to grovel on the 
ground with all my face. I felt, too, my mouth reccive a 
hard skin, with its crooked snout, and my neck swell with 
muscles ; and with the member with which, the moment be- 


3 Too much addicted.J|—Ver. 252. He alludes to the fate of Elpenar 
who afterwards, in a fit of intoxication, fell down stairs, and broke his 
neck. 

2 Twice nine.]—Ver. 253. Homer mentions Eurylochus and twenty- 


iwo others as*the number, being one more than the number here given by 
Piet 
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fore, I had received the cup, with the same did I impress my 
fuotsteps. 

“With the rest who had suffered the same treatment (80 
powerful are enchanted potions) I was shut up in a pig-sty ; 
and we perceived that Eurylochus, alone, had not the form of 
a swine; he, alone, escaped the proffered draught. And had 
he not escaped it, I should even, at this moment, have still 
been one of the bristle-clad animals; nor would Ulysees, 
having been informed by him of so direful a disaster, have 
come to Circe ag our avenger. The Cyllenian peace-hearer 
had given him a white flower; the Gods above call it 
‘Moly ;°* it is supported by a black root. Protected hy 
that, and at the same time by the instruction of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven, he entered ‘the dwelling of Circe, and being 
invited to the treacherous draughts, he repelled her, while en- 
deavouring to stroke his hair with her wand, and prevented 
her, in her terror, with his drawn sword. Upon that, her 
promise was given, and right hands were exchanged ; and, 
being received into her couch, he required the bodics of his 
companions as his marriage gift, 

“We are then sprinkled with the more favouring juices of 
harmless plants, and are smitten on the head with a blow from 
her inverted wand; and charms are repeated, the converse of 
the charms that had been uttered. The longer she chaunts 
them, the more erect are we raised from the ground; and the 
bristles fall off, and the fissure lcaves our cloven feet; our 
shoulders return ; our arms become attached” to their upper 
parts. In tears, we embrace him «/so in tears ; and we cling to 
the neck of our chief; nor do we utter auy words before 
those that testify that we are grateful. 

“The space of a year detained us there; and, as J was 
present for such a length of time, I saw many things; and 
many things T heard with my cars. This, too, among many 
ether things I heard, which one of the four bandinaids ap- 
pointed for such rites, privately informed me of. For while 
Ciree was passing her time apart with my chief, she pointed out 

"Call it ¢ Moly. j—Ver. 292. Homer, in the tenth Book of the 

¥, says that this plant had a black root, and a flower like milk. 
Become attacked.J—Ver. 304-5. ‘Subjecta lacertis Br 
Clarke has not a vere lucid transia oe 
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to me a youthful statue made of snow-white marble, carrying 
a woodpecker on its head, erected in the hallowed temple, and 
bedecked with many a chaplet. When I asked, and desired 
to know who he was, and why he was venerated in the sacred 
temple, and why he carried that bird; she said :—‘ Listen, 
Macareus, learn hence, too, what is the power of my mistress, 
and give attention to what I say.’” 
EXPLANATION, 

Ulysses having stayed some time at the court of Circe, where all were 
immersed in luxury and indolence, begins to reflect on the degraded state 
to which he is reduced, and resolutely abandons so unworthy a mode of 
life. This resolution is here typified by the herb moly, the symbol of 
wisdom, His companions, changed into swine, are emblems of the condi- 
tion to which a life of sensuality reduces its votaries ; while the wolves, 
lions, and horses show that man in such a condition fails not to exhibit 
the various bad propensities of the brute creation. ‘Ihus was the prodigal 
son, mentioned in the New Testament, reduced to a level with the 
brutes, ‘ and fain would have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat,’ : 

It is not improbable that. Circe was the original from which the Eastern 
romancer depicted the enchantress queen Lalé in the story of Beder and 
Giauhare in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. They were both ladies 
of light reputation, both fond of exercising their magical power on strangers, 
and in exactly the same manner: and as Ulysses successfully resisted 
the charms of Circe, so Beder thwarted the designs of Labé; but here the 


parallel ends. 





FABLE VI. 

Circe, being enamoured of Picus, and being unable to shake his con- 
stancy to his wife Canens, transforms him into a woodpecker, and his 
retinue into various kinds of animals. Canens pines away with grief at 
the loss of her husband, and tie place where she disappears afterwards 
bears her name. 

“Prous, the son of Saturn, was a king in the regions of Aus 

sonia, an admirer of horses useful in warfare. The form of 

this person was such as thou beholdest. Thou thyself here 
mayst view his comeliness, and thou mayst approve of his 
real form from this feigned resemblance of it. His disposition 
was equal to his beauty ; and not yet, in his age, could he have 
beheld four times the Olympic contest eclebrated each fifth year 
in the Grecian Elis. Ile had attracted, by his good looks, the 
Dryads, born in the hills of Latium ; the Naiads, the fountain 
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waters of Numicus, and which those of Anio, and Almo but 
very short” in its course, and the rapid Nar,” and Farfarus,* 
with its delightful shades, produced, and those which haunt 
the forest realms of the Scythian” Diana, and the neighbour- 
ing streams. 

«Yet, slighting all these, he was attached to one Nymph, 
whom, on the Palatine hill, Venilia is said once to have borne 
to the Ionian Janus.* Soon as she was ripe with marriage- 
able years, she was presented to Laurentine Picus, preferred 
by her before all others; wondrous, indeed, was she in her 
beauty, but more wondrous still, through her skill in singing ; 
thence she was called Canens. She was wont, with her voice, 
to move the woods and the rocks, and to tame the wild beasts, 
and to stop the course of the long rivers, and to detain the 
fleeting birds. While she was singing her songs with her 
feminine voice, Picus had gone from his dwelling into the Lau- 
rentine fields, to pierce the wild boars there bred; and he 
was pressing the back of his spirited horse, and was carrying 
two javelins in his left hand, having a purple cloak fastened 
with yellow gold. The daughter of the Sun, too, had come 
into the same wood; and that she might pluck fresh plants 
on the fruitful hills, she had left behind the Circean fields, 
so called after her own name. 

« «Hidden by the shrubs, soon as she beheld the youth, she 
was astounded ; the plants which she had gathered fell from her 
bosom, and a flame seemed to pervade her entire marrow. As ° 
soon as she regained her presence of mind from so powerful 
a shock, she was about to confess what she desired ; the apeed 
of his horse, and the surrounding guards, caused that she 


% But very shori.J—-Ver. 329. The Almo falls in the Tiber, close to 
its own source, whence its present epithet. 

29 Rapid Nar.]—Ver. 330, The ‘ Nar’ was a river of Umbria, which 
fell into the Tiber. 

 Farfarus.|—Ver. 330. This river, flowing slowry through the valleys 
of the country of the Sabines, received a pleasant shade from the trees with 
which its banks were lined. 

3 Scythian.}—Ver. 331. He alludes to the statue of the Goddess 
Diana, which, with her worship, Orestes was said to have brought from the 
Tauric Chersonesus, and to have established at Aricia, in Latium. See 
the Fasti, Book III. 1, 263, and Note. © 

3 Jonian Janus.1—Ver. 334. Janus was so called because he was 
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could not approach. ‘And yet thou. shalt not escape mo, 
she said, ‘even shouldst thou be borne on the winda, if I only 
know myself, if all potency in herbs has not vanished, and if 
my charms do not deceive me.’ Thus she said; and she 
formed the phantom of a fictitious wild boar, with no snb- 
stance, and commanded it to run past the eyes of the king, 
and to seem to go into a forest, thick set with trees, where the 
wood is most dense, and where the spot is inaccessible to a 
horse. There is no delay ; Picus, forthwith, unconsciously 
follows the phantom of the prey; hastily too, he leaves the 
reeking back of his steed, and, in pursuit of a vain hope, 
wanders on foot in the lofty forest. She répeats prayers to 
herself, and utters magical incantations, and adores strange 
Gods in strange verses, with which she is wont both to darken 
the disk of the snow-white moon, and to draw the clouds that 
suck up the moisture, over the head of her father. Then 
does the sky become lowering at the repeating of the incan- 
tation, and the ground exhales its vapours ; and his compa- 
nions wander along the darkened paths, and his guards are 
separated from the king. 

“She, having nowgaineda farouradle placeand opportunity, 
says, ‘O, most beauteous youth! by thy eyes, which have 
captivated mine, and by this graceful person, which makes 
me, though a Goddess, to be thy suppliant, favour my passion, 
and receive the Sun, that beholds all things, as thy father- 
in-law, and do not in thy cruelty despise Circe, the daughter 
of Titan.’ Thus she says. He roughly repels her and her 
entreaties: and he says, ‘Whoever thou art, I am not for 
thee; another female holds me enthralled, and for a long 
space of time, I pray, may she so hold me. | will not pollute 
the conjugal tics with the love of a stranger, while the Fates 
shall preserve for me Canens, the daughter of Janus.’ The 
daughter of Titan, having often repeated her entreaties in 
vain, says, ‘Thou shalt not depart with impunity, nor shalt 
thou return to Canens; and by experience shalt thou learn 
what one slighted, what one in love, what a woman, can do; 
but that one in love, and slighted, and a woman, is Circe.’ 

“« Then twice did she turn herself to the West, and twice to 


the East; thrice did she touch the youth with her wand; 
eae Tete gen ee ee ee geet ae th her wand 
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and indignant that he was added suddenly as a strange bird ts 
the Latian woods, he struck the wild oaks with his hard beak, 
and, in his anger, inflicted wounds* on the long branches. lis 
wings took the purple colour of his robe. The piece of gold 
that had formed a buekle, and had fastened his garment, be- 
came feathers, and his neck was encompassed with the colour of 
yellow gold ; and nothing ow remained to Picus of his former 
self, beyond the name. 

Tn the meantime his attendants, having, often in vain, called 
on Picus throughout the fields, and, having found him in no 
direction, meet with Circe, (for now she has cleared the air, 
and has allowed the clouds to be dispersed by the woods and 
the sun); and they charge her with just accusations, and de- 
mand back their king, and are using violence, and are pre- 
paring to attack her with ruthless weapons. She scatters 
noxious venom and poisonous extracts ; and she summons to- 
gether Night, and the Gods of Night, from Erebus and from 
Chaos, and she invokes Hecate in magic howlings. Won- 
drous to tel, the woods leap from their spot; the ground 
utters groans, the neighbouring trees become patlid, the 
grass becomes moist, besprinkled with drops of blood ; the 
stones seem to send forth harsh lowings, the. dogs seem to 
bark, and the ground to grow loathsome with black serpents, 
und unsubstantial ghosts of the departed appear to flit about. 
The multitude trembles, astonished at these prodigies ; she 
touches their astonished faces, as they tremble, with her en-’ 
chanted wand. From the touch of this, the monstrous forms 
of various wild beasts come upon the young men; his own 
form remains to no one of them. 

“The setting Sun has xow borne down upon the Tartessian 
shores ;* and in vain is her husband expected, both by the 
eyes and the longings of Canens. Her servants and the 
people run about through all the woods, and carry lights to 











38 Inflicted wounds.J—Ver. 392. The woodpecker is supposed to tap 
the bark of the tree with his beak, to ascertain, from the sound, if it is 
hollow, and if there are any insects benrath it. 

36 Partessian shores.|—Ver. 416.‘ Tartessia’ is here used as a general 
term for Western, as Tartessus was a city of the Western coast of Spain. 
{t afterwards had the name of Carteia, and is thought tu hftve been situated 
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inect him, Nor is it enough for the Nymph to weep, and te 
tear her hair, and to beat her breast; though all this she does, 
she rushes forth, and, in her distraction, she wanders through 
the Latian fields. Six nights, and as many returning lights 
of the Sun, beheld her, destitute of sleep and of food, going 
over hills and valleys, wherever chance led her. ‘Tiber, last 
of all, beheld her, worn out with weeping and wandering, and 
reposing her body on his cold banks. There, with tears, 
she poured forth words attuned, lamenting, in a low voice, her 
very woes, as when the swan, now about to die, sings his own 
funereal dirge: 

“© At last, melting with grief, even to her thin marrow, she 
pined away, and by degrees vanished into light air, Yet the 
Fame of it became attached to the spot, which the ancient 
Muses have properly called Canens, after the name of the 
Nymph.’ During that long year, many such things as these 
were told me and were seen by me. Sluggish and inactive 
through idleness, we were ordered again to embark on the deep, 
again to set our sails, The daughter of Titan had said that 
dangerotis paths, and a protracted voyage, and the perils of 
the raging sea were awaiting us. I was alarmed, I confess ; 
and having reached these shores, ere I remained.” 


EXPLANATION. 


When names occur in the ancient Mythology, of Oriental origin, 
swe may conclude that they were imported into Greece and Raly from 
Kgept or Phomnicia ; and that their stories were derived from the same 
sources ; such as those of Advnis, Arcthusa, Arachne, and Isis. Those 
that are derived from the Gre es ave attached to fictions 
of purely Greck origin, such aplne, Galantis, Cyg- 
nus, end the Myrinidens; and where the names are of Latin ort- 
ginal, we may conclude that their stories originated in Italy; sueh, 
for instance, as those of Canens, Picus, Anna Perenna, Flora, Quirinus, 
and others. 

‘To this rule there are certain exceptions; for both Greece and 
Italy oceasionally appropriated each other's traditions, by substitut- 
jug the names of one language for those of the other. ‘Thus it would 
not be sale tu affirm positively that the story of Portumnus and Matuta 
is of Latin origin, since Greece lays an equal claim to it under the 
names of Leucothoé and Palemon, while, probably, Cadmus originaliy 
introduced it from Phrnicia, under the names of lino and Melicerta, 

Dion s of dalicarnassus, on the authority of Cato the Censor and 
Asellius Sempronius, says tpat the original inhabitants cf Craly were a 
Greek colouy. Cato and Sempronius state that they were frou Achaia, 
while Dionysius says that they came fem Arcadia, uuder the command 

eee 2. 
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of CEnotrius. Picus is generally supposed to. have been one of the abort 
ginal kings of Italy, who was afterwards Deified. Servius, in his Com- 
mentary on the seventh Book of the 2neid, informs us that Picus pree 
tended to know future events, and made, use of a woodpecker, which he | 
aad tamed, for the purpose of his auguries. On this ground, after his 
death, it was generally reported that he had been transformed into that 
nird, and he was ranked among the Dii Indigetes of Latium. Dying in 
his youth, his wife Canens retired to a solitary spot, where she ended 
her life, and the intensity of her grief gave rise to the fable that she had 
pined away into a sound. ~ . ‘ 

It has been suggested that the story took ita rise from the oracles of 

‘ats among the Sabines, when a woodpecker was. said to give the re- 
sponses. According to Bochart, it arose from the confusion of the mean- 
ing of the Pheenician word * picea,’ which signified a‘diviner.’ [tis the 
exuberant fancy of Ovid alone which connects Picus with the story of 

irce. 





FABLES VII. AND VII. 


Turnus having demanded succour from Diomedes agajnst Zneas, the 
Grecian prince, fearing the resentment of Venus, refuses to send him 
assistance ; and relates how some of his followers have been trans> 
formed by Venus into birds. An Apulian shepherd surpseing som 
Nymphs, insults them, on which he is changed into a wild olive tree, 


Macareus had concluded. And the nurse of Aneas, nowburicd 
‘ina marble urn, had ¢/is short inseription on her tomb :-— 
“My foster-child, of proved picty, here burned me; Caieta, 
preserved from the Argive flames, with that fire which was my 
due.” The fastened cable is loosened from the grassy bank, 
and they leave far behind the wiles and the dwelling of the 
Goddess, of whom go ill a report has been given, and seek the 
groves where the Tiber, darkened with the shade of trees, breaks 
into the sea with his yellow sands. neas, too, gains the 
house and the daughter df Latinua, the son of Faunus ;”” but not 
without warfare. A war is waged with a fierce nation, and 
Turnus is indignant on account of the wife that had been ‘ 
betrothed to him.* Alt Etruria meets in daétle with Latium, 
and long is doubtful victory struggled for with ardent arms, 
Each side increases his strength with foreign forces, and many 
take the part of the Rutulians, many that of the Trojan side. 


St Son of Faunus.J)—Ver. 449, The parents of Latigus were Fauous 
and Marica. 





—Ver. 451. Amatagthe mother of Lavinia, had. 
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Nor had Abneas arrived in vain at the thresholds of Evander,* 
but Venulus came in vain to the great city of the exiled 
Diomédes. THe, indeed, had founded a very great city under 
the ‘Tapygian Daunus, and held the lands given to him in 
dower. : 

But after Venulus had executed the commands of Turnus, 
and had asked for aid, the Altolian hero pleaded his resources 
as an excuse : that he was not wishful'to commit the subjects 
of his father-in-law to a war, and that he had no men to arm 
of the nation of his own countrymen; “ And that ye may not 
think this a pretext, although my grief be renewed at the 
bitter recollection, yet I will endure the recital of it. After 
lofty Ilion was burnt, and Pergamus had fed the Grecian 
flames, and the Narycian hero,” having ravished the virgin, 
distributed that vengeance upon all, which he alone merited, 
on.account of the virgin ; we were dispersed and driven by 
the winds over: the hostile seas; we Greoks had to endure 
lightning, darkness, rain, and the wrath both of the heavens 
and of the eea, and Caphareus, the completion of our misery. 

. And ndt to detain you by relating these sad events in their 
order, Greece might then have appeared even to Priam, worthy 
of atear, Yet the care of the armed universe preserved me, 
rescued from the waves, 

“But again was I driven from Argos, the land of my 
fathers; and genial Venus exacted satisfaction in vengeance 

’ for her former wound: and so great hardships did I endure 
on the deep ocean, so great amid arms on shore, that many a’ 
time were they pronounced /appy by me, whom the storm, 
common fo all, and Caphareus, swallowed up in the threaten- 
ing“ waves ; and I wished that I had been one of them. My 
eompanions having now endured the utmost extremities, both 
in war and on the ocean, lost courage, and demanded an end 
of their wanderings. But Agmon, of impetuous temper, and 


%° Evander.]—Ver. 456. His history is given by Ovid in the first 
Book of the Fasti. 

© Narycian hero.|—Ver. 468. Naryx, which was also called Narycium 
and Naryce, was a city of Locris. Ile alludes to the divine vengéance 
which punished Ajax Oileus, who had ravished Cassandra in the temple of 
Minerva. Foréthis reason the Greeks were said to have been afflicted with 
shipwreck, on their return after the destruction of Troy 

4 Threatening.|—Ver. 481. ‘ Importunis’ is translated by Clarke, 
¢pleguyv’ For some account of Caphareus. see the Tristia. or Lamevt. 
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then embittered as well by misfortunes, said, ‘ What docs there 
remain now, ye men, for your patience to refuse to endure t 
What has Cytherea, (supposing her to desire it), that she can 
do beyond this? For so long as greater evils are dreaded, 
‘there is room for prayers; but where one’s lot is the most 
wretched possible, fear is trampled wider foot, and the extre- 
mity of misfortune is free from apprehensions. Let Venus 
herself hear it, if she likes ; Jet her hate, as she does Hate, all 
the men under the rule of Diomedes. Yet all of us despise 
her hate, and this our great power is bought by us at great 
price.” 

“With suchexpressions does the Pleuronian® Agmon provoke 
Venus against her will, and revive her former anger. His 
words are approved of by a few. We, the greater number of 
his friends, rebuke Agmon: and as he is preparing to an- 
swer, his voice and the passage of his voice together become 
diminished ; his hair changes into feathers ; his neck newly 
formed, his breast and his back are covered with down; his 
arms assume longer feathers ; and his elbows curve out into 
light wings. A great part of his foot receives toes ; his mouth 
hecomes stiff and hardened with horn, and has its end ina 
point. Lycns and Tas, and Nycteus, together with Rhetenor, 
and Abas, are al/ astounded at him; and while they are as- 
tounded, they assume a similar form ; and the greater portion 
of my company fly off, and resound around the oara with 
the flapping of their wings. Shouldst thou inquire what was 
the form of these birds so suddenly made; although it was 
not that of swans, yet it was approaching to that of white 
ewans. With difficulty, for my part, do I, the son-in-law of 
the Tapygian Dannus, possess these abodes and the parehed 
ficlds with a very small remnant of my companicns.” 

Thus far the grandson of (ncus. Venulus leaves the 
Catydonian“ realms and the Peucctian® bays, aud the Messa- 

3 Pleuronian.)—Ver. 494. Pleuron was a town of /itolia, adjoining 
to Epirus. 

# Calydonian.J—Ver. 512. That part of Apulia, which Diomedes 
received from Daunus, as a dower with his wife, was called Calydon, from 
the city of Calydon, in his native Ztoltia. 


Peucetian.\—Ver. 513. Apulia was divided by theariver Anfidus 
aon. ccea” Diese nntta aed. Pheniin . Pasisstie wee to the neck. sed 
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pian® fields. In these he beholds a cavern, which, over 
shadowed by a dense grove, and trickling with a smootl 
stream, the God Pan, the half goat, occupies; but once 
on a time the Nymphs possessed it. An Apulian shepherd 
alarmed them, scared away from that spot; and, at first, 
he terrified them with a sudden fear; afterwards, when their 
presence of mind returned, and they despised him as he 
followed, they formed dances, moving their fect to time. 
The shepherd abused them; and imitating them with gro- 
tesque capers, he added rustic abuse in filthy language. Nor 
was he silent, before the growing tree closed his throat. But 
from this tree and its sap you may understand what were his 
manners. For the wild olive, by its bitter berries, indicates 
the infamy of his tongue ; the coarseness of his words passed 
into them, 


EXPLANATION. 


Latinus having been told by an oracle that a foreign prince shoub 
come into hie country and marry his daughter Lavinia, received Atneas 
hospitably, and formed an alliance with him, promising him his daughter 
in marriage; on which Turnus, who was the nephew of Amata, his 
wife, and to whom Lavinia was betrothed, declared war against Aineas, 

The ancient historians tell us, that, on returning from the siege of 
Troy, Diomedes found that his throne had been usurped by Cyllabarus, 
who had married his wife Aigiale. Not having sufficient forces to 
dispossess the intruder, he sought a retreat in Italy, where he built the 
city of Argyripa, or Argos Hippinm. Diomedes having married the 
daughter of Daunus, guarrelled with his father-in-law, and was killed 
in fight; on which his companions fled to an adjacent island, which, 
from hig name, was called Diomedea, It was afterwards reported, that 
on their flight they were changed into birds, and that Venus inflicted 
this punishment, in consequence of Diomedes having wounded her at 
the aiege of Troy. Of this story a confused version is here presented 
by Ovid, who makes the transformation to take place in the lifetime of 
Diomedes. It is supposed that the fact of the island being the favourite 
resort of awans and herons, facilitated this stery of their transformation. 
Pliny and Solinus add to this marvellous account by stating, that these 
birda fawned upon all Greeks who entered the island, and fled from 
the people of all other nations. Ovid says that the birds resembled 
awans, while other writers thought them to be herons, storks, or falcons. 

The ancient authors are utterly silent as to the rude shepherd who-* 
was changed into a wild olive, but the story waa probably derived by 
Ovid from soe local tradition. 





 Messapian.J—Ver, 913. Messapia was 2 name given tu a part of 
Calabria, from its king Messapus, who aided Turnus against Ai.caa, 
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FABLES IX. AND X. : 
Twanus sets fire to the fleet of Zneas: but Cybeie transforms the ships 
into sea Nymphs. After the death of Turnus, his capital, Ardea, is 
burnt, oH a bird arises out of the flames. Venus obtains of Ju. 
piter that her son, after so many heroic deeds, shall be received inte 
the number of the Gods. 
Wuen the ambassador had returned thence, bringing word that 
the AEtolian arms had been refused them, the Rutulians ear- 
ried on the warfare prepared for, without their forces; and 
much blood was shed on either side. Lo! Turnus bears the 
devouring torches against the ships, fabrics of pine; and 
those, whom the waves have spared, are now in dread of fire, 
And now: the flames were burning the pitch and the wax, 
and the other elements of flime, and were mounting ‘the lofty 
mast to the sails, aid. the benches of the curved ships were 
smoking ; when the holy Mother of: the Gods, remembering 
that these pines were cut down on the heights of Ida, filled 
the air with the tinkling of the clashing cymbal, and with the 
noise of the blown boxwood pipe. Borne through the yield- 
ing air by her harnessed lions, she said: “Turnus, in vain 
dost, thou hurl the flames with thy sacrilegious right hand; I 
will save ¢he ships, and the devouring flames shall not, with 
my permission, burn a portion, and the very limbs of ny 
‘oves,” : 
: a the Goddess speaks, it thunders; and following the 
thunder, heavy showers fall, together with bounding hail- * 
stones ; the brothers, sons of Astreeus, arouse both the air and 
the swelling waves with sudden conflicts, and rush to the battle. 
The genial Mother, using the strength of one of these, firat 
bureta the hempen cables of the Phrygian fleet, and carries 
the ships headlong, and buries them beneath the ocean. Their 
hardness being now sgftened, and -their wood being changed. 
into flesh, the crooked sterns are changed into the features of 
the head; the oars taper off in fingers and swimming feet ; 
that which has been so before, is still the side ; and the keel, 
laid below in the middle of the ship, is changed, for the pur- 
poses of the back bone. The cordage becomes soft hair, the 
yards become arms. Their colour is azure, as it @as_ before. 
As Naiade, of the. ocean, with their virgin sports they agitate 
tnose waves, which before they dread@d ; and, born on the 
ragged mountains, they inhabit the flowing sea ; their origin | 
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influences them not. And yet, not forgetting how many 
dangers they endured on the boisterous ocean, often do they 
give a helping hand to the tossed ships; unless any one is 
carrying men of the Grecian race. 

Still keeping in mind the Phrygian catastrophe, they hated 
the Pelasgians ; and, with joyful countenances, they looked 
upon the fragments of the ship of him of Neritos; and with 
pleasure did they see the ship of Alcinoiis“’ become hard upon 
the breakers, and stone growing over the wood. 

There is a hope that, the fleet having received life in the « 
form of sea Nymphs, the Rutulian may desist from the war 
through fear, on account of this prodigy. He persists, how- 
ever, and each side has its own Deities; and they have 
courage, equal to the Gods. And now they do not seek king- 
doms as @ dower, nor the sceptre of a father-in-law, nor thee, 
virgin Lavinia, but only to conquer; and they wage the war 
through shame at desisting. At length, Venus sees the arms 
of her son victorious, and Turnus falls; Ardea falls, which, 
while Turnus lived, was called ‘the mighty.’ After ruthless 
flames consumed it, and its houses sank down amid the heated 
embers, a bird, then known for the first time, flew aloft from 
the midst of the heap, and beat the ashes with the flappin, 
of its wings. The voice, the leanness, the’ paleness, an 
every thing that befits a captured city, and the very name of 
the city, remain in that dird; and Ardea itself is bewailed 
by the beating of its wings. 

And now the merit of Aineas had obliged all the Deities, 
and Juno herself,.to put an end to their former resentment ; 
when, the power of the rising liilus being now well esfab- 
lished, the hero, the son of Cytherea, was ripe for heaven, 
Venus, too, had solicited the Geds above; and hanging round 
the neck of her parent had said: “My dather, who Aast never 
proved unkind to me at any time, I beseech thee now to be 
most indulgent to me, and to grant, dearest father, to my 
_ Hineas, who, born of my blood, has made thee a grandsire, 


4 Ship of Alcinoiis.|\—Ver. 565. Alcinoiis, the king of the Phzaciana, 
having saved Ulysses from shipwreck, gave him a ship in which to return 
to Ithaca. Neptune, to revenge the injuries of his son Polyphemus, 
changed the ship into a a 3 fet 

# His own Deities.|—Ver. 568. The Trojans were aided by Vepus, 
while Juno favoured the Rutulians. 
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a godhead, even though of the lowest class; so that thou only 
grant him one. Itis enough to have onee beheld the un- 
sightly realms, enough to have once passed over the Stygian 
streams.’”’ The Gods assented ; nor did his royal wife keep 
her countenance unmoved ; évé, with pleased countenance, 
she nodded assent, Then her father said; “ You are worthy 
of the gift of heaven; both thou who askest, and he, for whom 
thou askest : receive, my daughter, what thou dost desire,” 
Thus he decrees. She rejoices, and gives thanks to her parent; 
and, borne by her harnessed doves through the light air, she 
arrives at the Laurentine shores; where Numicius,"® covered 
with reeds, winds to the neighbouring sea with the waters of 
his stream. Him she bids to wash off from Auneas whatever 
is subject to death, and to bear it beneath the ocean in his 
silent course. 

The horned river performed the commands of Venus; and 
with his waters washed away from Eneas whatever was mortal, 
and sprinkled him. His superior essence remained, His 
mother anointed his body thus purified with divine odours, 
and touched his face with ambrosia, mingled with sweet 
rectar, and made him a God. Him the people of Quirinus, 
called Indies,’ and endowed with a temple and with altars. 


EXPLANATION, 

It is asserted by some writers, that when the ships of Aineas were set 
on fire by Turnus, a tempest arose, which extinguished the flames; on 
which circumstance the story here related by Ovid waa founded. Per- 
haps Virgil was the author of the fiction, as he is the first known to have 
related it, and is closely followed by Ovid in the account of the delivery of 
the ships. 

The stor of the heron arising out of the flames of Ardez scems to be 


& Numicius.]—Ver, 599. Livy, in the first Book of his History, 
seems to say that Aineas lost his life in a battle, fought near the Numicius, 
a river of Latium. He is generally supposed to have been drowned there. 

50 Indiyes.|—Ver. 608. Cicero says, that ‘ those, who for their merits 
were reckoned in the number of the Gods, and who formerly living on 
earth, and afterwards lived among the Gods (in Diis agerent), were called 
Indigetes ;’ thus implying that the word ‘ Indiges’ came from ‘in Diis 
ago ;’ ‘ to live among the Gods.’ This seems a rather far-fetched deriva- 
tion, The true meaning of the word seems to be ‘ native,’ or ‘ indi+ 

enous ;’ and it applies to a person Deified, and considered as a tutelary 
freity of his native country. Most probably, it is derivef from ‘in,’ ot 
*indu,’ the old Latin form of‘ in, and yeivw cr yivopzai), * to be born.” 
Some would derive the word from ‘ in,’ negafive, and ‘ ago,’ to speak, 
as signifying Deities, whose names were not be mentioned. 
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founded on a very simple fact. It is merely a poetical method of ace 
counting for the Latin name of that bird, which was very plentiful in 
the viginity of the city of Ardea, and, perhaps, thence derived ity name 
of‘ardea’ The story may have been the more readily suggested to 
the puuning mind of Ovid, from the resemblance uf the Latin verb 
* ardeo,’ signifying ‘ to burn,’ to that name. 

Sume of the ancient authors say, that after killing Turnus and mar- 
rying Lavinia, Aincas was killed in battle with Mezentius, after a reign 
of three years, leaving his wife pregnant with a son, afterwards known 
by the name of Sylvius. His body not being found after the battle, 
it was given out that his Goddess mother had translated him to heaven, 
and he was thenceforth honoured by the name of Jupiter Indiges. 


FABLE XI. 
Ventumnus, enamoured of Pomona, assumes several shapes for the pur- 
pose of gaining her favour; and having transformed himself into an 
cold woman, succeeds in effecting his object. 


From that time Alba and the Latin state were under the sway of 
Ascanius with the two names ;* Sylvius* succeeded him ; 
sprung of whom, Latinus had a renewed name, together with 
the ancient sceptre. Alba succeeded the illustrious Tatinus ; 
Epitos sprang from him; and next to him were Capetus, and 
Capys; but Capys was the first of these. ‘Viberinus received 
the sovereignty after them ; and, drowned in the waves of the 
Etrnrian river, he gave his name to the stream. By him Re- 
mulus and the fieree Acrota were begotten ; Remulus, who 
was the elder, an imitator of the lightnings, perished by the 
stroke® of a thunder-bolt. Acrota, more moderate than his 
brother in Ais views, handed down the sceptre to the valiant 
Aventinus, who lies buried on the same mount over which: he 
had reigned; and to that mountain he gave his name. And 
now Proca held sway over the Palatine nation. 

Under this king Pomona lived; than her, no one among 

61 The two names.]—Ver. 609. The other name of Ascanius was 
Jiilus. Alba Longa was built by Ascanius. 

32 Sylvius.J—Ver. 610, See the lists of the Alban kings, as given by 
Ovid, Livy, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Ensebius, compared in the < 
notes to the Translation of the Fasti, Book IV. line 43, 

53 By the stroke ]—Ver. 618. Possibly both Remulus {if there ever 
waa such a person) and Tullus Hostilins may have fallen victims to some 
electrical experiments which they were making; this may have given 
nse to the story that thgy.had been struck with lightning for imitating 
the prerogative of Jupiter. 
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the Hamadryads of Latium more skilfully tended her gar- 
dens, and no one was more attentive to the produce of the 
trees; thence she derives her name. She cares not for woods, 
or streams ; Gut she loves the country, and the boughs that 
bear the thriving fruit. Her right hand is not weighed down 
with a javelin, but with a curved pruning-knife, with which, 
at one time she crops the foo’ luxuriant shoots, and -reduces 
the branches that straggle without order ; at another time, she 
is engrafting the sucker in the divided bark, and is so finding . 
nourishment fora stranger nursling. Nor does she suffer 
them to endure thirst ; she waters, too, the winding fibres of 
the twisting root with the flowing waters. This is her de- 
light, this her pursuit ; and no desire has she for love. But fear- 
ing the violence of the-rustics, she closes her orchard within-¢ 
wail, and both forbids and flies from the approach of males. 
What did not the Satyrs do, a youthful crew expert at the 
dance, and the Pans with their brows wreathed with pine, and 
Sylvanus, ever more youthful than his years, and the God 
who scares the thieves either with his pruning-hook or with 
his groin, in order that they might gein her? But yet Ver- 
tumnus exceeded even these in his love, nor was he more 
fortunate than the rest. O! how often-did hé-carry the ears 
of corn in a basket, under the guise ofa hardy reaper; and he 
was the very picture of a reaper!) Many a time, having’ his 
temples bound with fresh bay, he would appear to have heen 
turning over the mowed grass, He often bore a whip in his 
sturdy hand, so that you would have sworn that he had that 
instant been unyoking the wearied oxen. A pruning-knife 
being given him, he was a woodman, and the pruner of the 
vine. Now he was carrying a ladder, and you would sup- 
pose he waa going to gather fruit. Sometimes he was a soldier, 
with a sword, and sometimes a fisherman, taking up the rod; in 
fact, by means of manya shape, he often obtained access for him- 
self, that he might enjoy the pleasure of gazing on her beauty. 
He, too, having bound his brows with a coloured cap, lean- 
“ing on a stick, with white hair placed around his temples, as- 
sumedtlie shape of anold woman, and entered the well-cultivated 


% A cotoured cap.|—Ver. 654. ‘ Picti redimitus tempbra mitra,’ is 
tendered by Clarke, ‘ Having his temples wrapped up ina painted bonnet.’ 
The ‘*witra, which was worn on the head by males, was a broad cloth 
band ot various colours, The use of it was derived from the Eastera 
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gardens, and admired thé fruit; and he said, “So much better 
off art thou!” and then he gave her, thus commended, a few 
kisses, such as no real old woman ever could have given; 
arid stooping, seated himself upon the grass, looking up at the 
branches bending under the load of autumn. There was an 
elm opposite, widely spread with swelling grapes; after he 
had praised it, together with the vine united ¢o z/, he said, 
“ Aye, but if this trunk stood unwedded,* without the vine, it 
would have nothing to attract beyond its leaves ; this vine, too, 
while it finds rest against the elm, joined to it, if it were not 
united to it, would lie prostrate on the ground ; and yet thou 
art not influenced by the example of this tree, and thou dost 
avoid marriage, and dost not care to be united. I only wish 
that thou wouldst desire it: Helen would not then be wooed by 
more suitors, nor she who caused the battles of the Lapithe, 
nor the wife of Ulysses, so bold against the cowards. Even 
now, while thou dost avoid them courting thee, and dost turn 
away in disgust, a thousand suitors desire thee ; both Demigod 
and Gods, and the Deities which inhabit the mountains of Alba. 

‘But thou, if thou art wise, and if thou dost wish to make 
a good match, and to listen to an old.woman, (who loves thee 
more than them all, and more than thou dost believe) despise 
a common alliance, and choose for thyself Vertumnus, as the 
partner of thy couch; and take me as a surety for him. 
He is not better known, even to himself, than he is to me. He 
is not wandering about, straying here and there, throughout 
all the world ; these spots only does he frequent ; and he does 
not, like a great part of thy wooers, fall in love with her whom 
he sees last. Thou wilt be his first and his last love, and to 
thee alone does he devote his life. Besides, he is young, he has 
naturally the gift of gracefulness, he can readily change him- 
self into every shape, and he will become whatever he shall 
be bidden, even shouldst thou bid him be everything.’ dnd 


nations, and, probably, i+ was very similar to our turban. It was much 
used by the Phrygians, and in later times among the Greeks and Romans. 
it is supposed that it was worn in a broad fillet round the head, and was* 
tied under the chin with bands. When Clodius went disguised in female 
apparel to thp rites of Bona Dea, he wore a ‘ mitra.’ : 

5 ‘Stood unwedded.J\—Ver. 663. Ovid probably derived this notion 
frour the language of the Roman husbandmen. .Columella and other writers 
on agricultural matters éften make mention of a ‘ maritus ulus,’ aud 
a‘ nupta vitis,’ in contradistinction to those trees which stood by them 
vlves. 
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besides have you not both the same tastes? Is not he 
the first to have the fruits which are thy delight ? and does he 
not hold thy gifts in his joyous right hand? Bat now he 
neither longs for the fruit plucked from the tree, nor the herbs 
that the garden produces, with their pleasant juices, nor any- 
thing else, but thyself. Tlave pity on his passion! and fancy 
that he who wooes thee is here present, pleading with my lips ; 
fear, too, the avenging Deitics, and the Idalian Goddess, who 
abhors cruel hearts, and the vengeful anger of her of Rhamnus.* 

“And that thou mayst the more stand in awe of them, (for 
old age has given me the opportunity of knowing many things) 
1 will relate some facts very well known throughout all Cyprus, 
by which thou mayet the more easily be persuaded and relent.” 


EXPLANATION, 


Among the Deities borrowed by the Romans from the people of 
Etruria, were Vertumnus and Pomona, who presided over gardens and 
fruits. Propertius represents Vertumnus as rejoicing at having left 
Tusculum for the Roman Korum. According to Varro and Festus, the 
Romans offored sacrifices to these Deities, and they had their respective 
temples and attars at Rome. the priest of Pomona being called ‘Fia- 
men Pomonalis.* It is probable that this story originated in the fancy 
of the Poet. 

The name of Vertumnns, from ¢ verto,? “to change,’ perhaps relates to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons; and if. this story refers 10 any tradition, 
its meaning may have been, that in his taking various forms, to please 
Pomona, the change of seasons requisite for bringing the fruits to ripeness 
was symbolized, It is possible that in the disguises of a labourer, a 
reaper, aud an old woman, the Poct may intend to pourtray the spring, 
the harvest, and the winter. 

‘There was a market at Rome, near the temple of this God, who was 
regarded as one of the tutelary Deities of the traders. Hurace alludes 
to his temple which was in the Vicus Tuscus, or Etrurian Street, which 
Jed to the Circus Maximus. According to some authors, he was an 
ancient king of Etruria, who paid great attention to his gardens, and, 
after his death, was considered to have the tutelage of them. 





FABLES XII. AND XIE. 


eVertumnus relates to Pomona how Anaxarete was changed into a rock 
alter her disdain of his advances had forced her lover Tphis to hang 
himself. After the death of Amulins and Numitor, Remulus builde 
Rome, and becomes the first king of it. ‘Latins declaresgwar against 
him, and is favoured by Juno, while Venus protects the Romane. 





—.- - 
% Her of Rhanmus.J—Ver. 694. See Bovk IIL. 1. 406. 
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Romulus and Hersilia are added to the number of the Deitics, under 
the names of Quirinus and Ora. © 


Iputs, born of an humble family, had beheld the noble 
Anaxarete, sprung from the race of the ancient Teucer ;” he 
had seen her, and had felt the flame in all his bones ; and strug- 
gling a long time, when he could not subdue his passion by 
reason, he came suppliantly to her doors. And now having 
confessed to her nurse his unfortunate passion, he besought 
her, by the hopes she reposed in her nursling, not to be hard- 
hearted to him; and at another time, complimenting each 
of the numerous servants, he besought their kind interest 
with an anxious voice. He often gave his words to be borne on. 
the flattering tablets ; sometimes he fastened garlands, wet with 
the dew of his tears, upon the door-posts, and laid his tender 
side upon the hard threshold, and uttered reproaches against 
the obdurate bolt. . 

She, more deaf than the sea, swelling when the Constellation 
of the Kids is‘ setting, and harder than the iron which the 
Norican fire® refines, and than the rock which in its native 
state is yet held fast by the firm roots, despises, and laughs at 
him ; and to her cruel deeds, in her pride, she adds boastful 
words, and deprives her lover of even ere Iphis, unable to 
endure this prolonged pain, endured his torments no /onger ; and 
before her doors he spoke these words as his last: “Thou art 
the conquerer, Anaxarete ; and no more annoyances wilt thou 
have to bear from me. Prepare the joyous triumph, invoke 
the God Psan, and crown thyself with the shining laurel. 
For thou art the conqueror, and of my own will I die; do 
thou, woman of iron, rejoice. At least, thou wilt be obliged to 
commend something in me, and there will be one point in which 
I shall be pleasing to thee, and thou wilt confess my merits. 
Yet remember that my affection for thee has not ended sooner 
than my life; and that at the same moment! am about to be de- 
prived of a twofold light. Andreportshall not come to theeasthe 

87 Ancient Teucer.]—Ver. 698, When Teucer returned home after the 
Trojan war, his father Telamon banished him, for not having revenged the 
death of his brother Ajax, which was imputed to Ulysses, as having been 
the occasion of it, by depriving him of the armour of Achilles. Thus ex- 
iled, he fled te Cyprus, where he founded the city of Salamis 

8 Norican fire.|—Ver. 712. Noricum was 2 district of Germany, be- 
tween the Danube and th® Alps. It is still famous for its excellent steel; 
the goodness of which, Piiny attributes partly to the superior quality 04 
the ore, and partly to the temperature of the climate. 


. 
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messenger of my death; I myself will come, doubt it not 5 
and I myself will be seen in person, that thou mayst satiate 
thy cruel eyes with my lifeless body. But if, ye Gods ahove, 
you take cognizance of the fortunes of mortals, be mindful of 
me; beyond this, my tongue is unable to pray; and cause me 
to be remembered in times far distant; and give those hours to 
Fame which you have taken away from my existence,” 

Thus be said; and raising his swimming eyes and hia 
pallid arma to the door-posts, so often adorned by him with 
wreathe, when he had fastened a noose at the end of a halter 
upon the door; he said,—‘ Are thege the garlands that delight 
thee, cruel and unnatural woman?” And he plaged his héad 
within it; but even then hewas turned towardsher; and hehung 
a hapless burden, by his strangled throat. The door, atruck 
by the motion of his feet as they quivered, seemed to utter a 
sound, as of one groaning much, and flying open, it discovered 
the deed ; the servants cried aloud, and after lifting him up in 
vain, they carried him to the house of his mother (for his 
father was dead). She received him into her bosom ; and em- 
bracing the cold limbs of her child, after she had uttered the 
words that are natural to wretched mothers, and had performed 
the uszal actions of wretched mothers, she was preceding” the 
tearful funeral through the midst of the city, and was carrying 
his ghastly corpse on the bier, to be committed to the flames, 

By chance, her house was near the road where the mourn- 
ful procession was passing, and tle sound of lamentation came 
to the ears of the hardhearted Anaxarete, whom now an 
avenging Deity pursued. Moved, however, she said :-—* Let 
us behold these sad obsequies;” and she ascended to an 
upper room" with wide windows. And scarce had she well 

° She was preceding.|—Ver. 746. It was customary for the relations, both. 
male and female, to attend the body to the tomb or the funeral pile. 
Among the Greeks, the male relatives walked in front of the body, preceded 
by the head mourners, while the female relations walked behind. - Among 
the Romans, all the relations walked behind the corpse ; the males having 
their heads veiled, and the females with their heads bare and hair dis 
hevelled, contrary to the usual practice of each sex. 

© An upper room.]—Ver. 752. Anaxarete went to an upper room, to 
look out into the street, as the apartments on the grouud floor were rarely 
lighted with windows. The principal apartments on the gfund floor re. 
ceived their light from above, and the smaller rooms there, usually derived 
their light from the larger ones; while on the otfer hand, the rooms on the 
‘upper floor were usually lighted with windows. The conduct of Anaxarete ree 
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seen Iphis laid out on the bier, when her eyes became atif- 
fened, and a paleness coming on, the warm blood fled from 
her body. And as she endeavoured to turn her steps back 
again, she stood fixed there; and as she endeavoured to turn 
away her face, this too she was unable todo; and by degrees 
the stone, which already existed in her cruel breast, took pos- 
session of her limbs. 

“ And, that thou mayst not think this a fiction, Salamia atill 
keeps the statue under the form of the maiden; it has also 
a temple under the name of ‘Venus, the looker-out.’ Re- 
membering these things, ? Nymph, lay aside this prolonged 
disdain, and unite thyself fo one who loves thee. Then, may 
neither cold iv the spring nip thy fruit in the bud, nor ma: 
the rude winds strike them off in blossom.” When the God, 
fitted for every shape, had in vain uttered these words, he 
returned to his youthful form, and took off fram himself the 
garb of the old woman. And such did he appear to her, as, 
when the form of the sun, in all his brilliancy, has dispelled 
the opposing élouds, and has shone forth, no cloud intercepting 
his rays. And he now purposed violence, but there was no 
need for force, and the Nymph was captivated by the form of 
the God, and was sensible of a reciprocal wound. 

Next, the soldiery of the wicked Amulius held sway over the 
realms of Ausonia; and by the aid of his grandsons, the aged 
Numitor gained the kingdom that he had lost ; and on the fes- 

+ tival of Pales, the walls of the City were founded. Tatius and 
the Sabine fathers waged war ; and then, the way to the citadel 
being laid open, by a just retribution, Tarpeia lost her life , 
the arms being heaped upon her. On this, they, sprung from 
the town of Cures,just like silent wolves, suppreased their voices 
with their lips, and fell upon the bodies zow overpowered by 
sleep, and rushed to the gates, which the son of Ilia had shnt 
with a strong bolt. But Juno, the daughter of Saturn, herself 
opened one, and made not a sound at the turning of the hinge. 
Venus alone perceived that the bars of the gate had fallen 
down; and she would have shut it, were it not, that it is 
minds us of that of Marcella,the hardhearted shepherdéss, which so aroused 
the indignation of the amiable, but unfortunate, Don Quixotte. 

81 His youthftl form.J]—Ver. 766-7. ‘In juvenem rediit: et anilia 
demit Instrumenta sibi,’ These words are thus translated by Clarke: ‘He 
mturned into a young fellow, and takes off his old woman's acgoutremants 
from him.’ We hear of the accoutrements of a cavalry officer much more 
frequently than we do those of an cld womaa. : 

, Lk 
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never allowed for a Deity to annul the acts of the other Gods. 
The Naiads of Ausonia oceupied-a spot near the temple of 
Janus, a place besprinkled by a cold. fountain ; of these she 
implored aid. Nor did the Nymphs resist, the Goddess making 


so faira request; and they gave vent to the springs and the « 


streams of the fountain. But not yet were the paths closed 

to the open temple of Janus, and the water had not stopped 
the way. . They placed sulphur, with its faint blue light, be-.. ' 
- neath the plenteous fountain, and they applied fire to the hol- 
‘owed channels, with smoking pitch. ; 
.. . By these and other violent means, the vapour. penetrated. to 

- the very sources of the fountain ; ald you, ye waters, which,:so 
lately, were able to rival the coldness of the Alps® yielded not ia 
heat to the flames themselves. The two dpor-posts smoked 
with the flaming spray; and the gate, which was in vain left 
open for tlie fierce Sabines, was rendered impassable by ‘this 
new-made fonntain, until the warlike soldiers had assumed 
their arms. After Romulus had readily led them onward, and 
the Roman ground was covered with Sabine bddies, and was 
covered with its own people, and the accursed sword had min- 
gled the blood of the son-in-law with, thé gore of the father-in- 
law ; they determined that the war should end in:pence, and that 
they would not contend with weapons to ‘the last. extrémity, 
sai that Tatius should share in the sovereignty. - © 
Tatius was now dead, and thou, Romulus, wast giving laws 

in common to both peoples ; when Mators,” his helmet laid , 
aside, in such words as these addressed the Parent of both’ 
Gods and men: “The time is now come, O father, (since the 


Roman state is established on a strong foundation, and is no -. 


longer dependent on the guardianship of but one), for thee 
to give the reward which was promised to me, and to thy 
grandson so deserving of it, and, removed from earth, to ~ 
admit him to heaven. Thou saidst to me once, a council of 
the Gods being present, (for 1 remember it, and with grateful 
mind I remarked the affectionate speech), he shall be one, 
whom thou shalt raise to the azure heaven. Let the tenor of 
thy words be now performed.” Sen 

The all-powerful God nodded in assent, and he obscured the 
air with thick clouds, and alarmed the City witl thunder and 
lightning. Gradivus knew that thig.was a signal given to 

“t- Mavors.]—~Ver.806. Mavors, which is often used by the poetsasaname 
ot Mars, probably gave rise te the latter name as a contracted form of it, 
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him for the promised removal ; and, leaning on his Jance, he 
bolily mounted dehind his ateéds, laden with the blood-stained 
pole of the chariot, and urged them on with the lash of the 
whip ; and descending along the stecp air, he stood on the 
summit of the hill of the woody Palatium ; and he took away 
the gon of Ilia, that moment giving out his royal ordinances to 
his own Quirites. His mortal body glided through the yield- 
ing air; just as the leaden plummet, discharged from the broad 
sling, is wont to dissolve itself in mid air. A beauteons.ap- 
foe succeeded, one more suitable to the lofty couches of 

eaven, and aform, suchas that of Quirinus arrayed in his 
regal robe. Is wife was.lamenting him as lost ; when the royal 
Juno commanded Iris to descend to Hersilia, along her bending 
path ; and thus to convey to the bereft wife her commands :— 

“O matron, the especial glory of the Latian and of the 
Sabine race; thou woman, most worthy to have been before 
the wife of a hero so great, and now of Quirinus; cease thy 
weeping, and if thou hasta wish to see thy husband, under 
wg widance repair to the grove which flourishes ‘on the hill 

uirinus, and overshadows the temple of the Roman 
king.” Iris obeys, and gliding down to earth along her tinted 
bow, she addressed Hersilia in the words enjoined. She, with 
& modest countenance, hardly raising her eyes, replies, “O 
Goddess, (for though it is not in my power to say who thou 
art, yet, still it is clear that thou arta Goddess), lead me, 
.Olead me on, and present to me the features of my husband. 
If the Fates should but allow me to be enabled once to be- 
hold these, I will confess that I have beheld Heaven.” 

There was no delay ; with the virgin daughter of Thaumas 
she ascended the hill of Romulus. ‘There, a star falling from 
the skies, fell upon the earth; the hair of Hersilia set on fire 
from the blaze of this, ascended with the star-to the skies. 

% To dissolve itsclf.J—Ver. 826. Not only, as we have already re- 
marked, was it a notion among the ancients that the leaden plummet 
thrown, from the sling grew red hot; but they occasionally went still 
further, and gaserted that, from the rapidity of the motion, it melted and ~ 
disappeared altogether. See note to Book II. 1. 727. 

“t Lofty couches.|—Ver, 827. The ‘pulvinaria’ were the cushions, or 
couches, placed in the temples of the Gods, for the use of the Diviuities ; 
Which ‘probably their. priests (like their brethren who administered to 
Bel) did not omit to enjon, At the festivals of the .‘lectisternia,’ the 
Gatues of the Gods were placed upon these cushions. The images of 
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The founder of the Roman city received her with hia well. 
known hands ; and, together with her body, he changed her 
former name; and he called her Ora; which Goddess is atill 
united to Quirinus. 

EXPLANATION. 

Weare not informed that the story of tphis, hanging. hirnself for love 
of Anaxarete, is based upon any actual oceurrence, though probably it 
was, as Salamis is mentioned as the scene of it. The transformation of 
Anaxarete into a stone, seems only to be the usual metaphor employed 
by the poets to denote extreme insensibility. 

Following the example of Homer, who represents the Gods as divided 
into the favourers of the Greeks and of the ‘I'rojans, he represents the 
Sabines as entering Rome, while Juno opens the gates for them; on 
which the Nymphs of the spot pour forth streams of flame, which oblige 
them tv return. He tells the same story in the first Book of the Fasti, 
where Janus is introduced as taking credit to himself for doing what 
the Nymphs are here said to have effected. 

Aa Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives some account of these transac- 
tions, on the authority of the ancient Roman historians, it will be suffi- 
cient here to give the substance thereof, Jealous of the increasing power 
uf Romulus, the Sabines collected an army, and marched to attack his 
city. A virgin named Tarpeia, whose father commanded the guard, 
perceiving the golden bracelets which the Sabines wore on their arms, 
offered Tutius to open the gate to him, if he would give her these jewels. 
This condition being assented to, the enemy was admitted into the town; 
and Tarpeia, who is said by some writers only to have intended to disarm 
the Sabines, by demanding their bucklers, which she pretended were in- 
cluded in the original agreement, was killed on the spot, by the violence 
of the blows; T'atius having ordered that they should be thrown on berhead, 

The same historian says, that opinions were divided as to the death of 
Romulus, and that many wrilers had written, that as he was haranguing, 
his army, the sky became overcast, and a thick darkness coming on, 
it was followed bya violent tempest, in which he disappeared ; on which 
it was believed that Mars had taken him up to heaven. Others assert 
that he was killed by the citizens, for having sent back the hostages of 
the Veientes without their consent, and for assuming an air of superi- 
ority, which their lawless spirits could ill brook, For these reasons, 
his officers assassinated him, and cut his body in pieces; each of them 
carrying off some portion, that it might be privately interred. Accord- 
ing to Livy, great consternation was the consequence of his death; and 
the people beginning to suspect that the senators had committed the 
crime, Julius Proculus asserted that Romulus had appeared to him, and 
assured him of the fact of his having been Deified. His speech onthe 
occasion is given by Livy, and Ovid relates the same story in the second 
Book of the Fasti. On this, the Roman people paid him divine honours 
as a God, under the name of Quirinus, one of the epithetsgf Mars. He 
had a chief priest, who was cailed ‘ Flamen Quirinalis.’ 

His wife, Hersilia, also had divine honourg paid to her, jointly with 
him, under the name of Ora, or‘ Horta.’ According to Plutarch, she had 
the iatter name from the exhortation which she had given io the youths 
to distinguish themselves by courages . 

6 : 


BOOK THE FIFTEENTH. 


FABLE I. 


Myscatos is warned, in a dream, to leave Argos, and te settle in Ttaly. 
When ot: the point of departing, he ia seized under a law which for- 
bids the Argives to leave the city without the permission of the 
magistrates. Being brought up for judgment, through a miracle he 
is acquitted, He retires to Italy, where he builds the city of Crotona. 

MEANWHILE, one is being sought who can bear a weight of 

such magnitude, and can succeed a king so great. Fame, 

the harbinger of truth, destines the illustrious Numa for the 
sovereign power. He does not deem it sufficient to be ac- 
quainted with the ceremonials of the Sabine nation ; in his ex- 

 pansive mind he conceives greater views, and inquires into the 
nature of things. ’Twas love of this‘ pursuit, his country and 
cares left behind, that caused him to penetrate to the city of 
the stranger Hercules. To him, craig the inquiry what 
founder it was that had erected a Grecian city on the Italian 
ehores, one of the more aged natives, who was not unac- 
quainted with the history of the past, thus replied : 

“The son of Jove, enriched with the oxen of Iberia, is said to 
have reached the Lacinian shores,' from the ocean, after a pros- 
perous voyage, and, while his herd was straying along the soft 
pastures, himself to have entered the abode of the great Croton, 
no inhospitable dwelling, and to have rested in repose after 
his prolonged labours, and to have said thus at departing : 
‘In the time of thy grandsons this shall be the site of a city ;’ 
and his promise was fulfilled. For there was a certain Myscelos, 
the son of Alemon, an Argive, most favoured by the Gods in 
those times. Lying upon him, as he is overwhelmed with 
the drowsiness of sleep, the club-bearer, Hercules, addressese 
him: ‘Come, now, desert thy native abodes; go, and repair 
to the pebbly streams of the distant Asar.? And he uttera 

' Lacinian shores.|—Ver. 13. Laciniun was a promontory of Italy, 
not far from Crotena. ' 

* Distant Aisar.]—Ver, 23, The Hisar was a little stream of Cala 
bria, which flowed into the sea, uear the city of Crotona. 
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threats, many and fearful, if he does not obey: after that, at 
once both sleep and the God depart. The son of Alemon 
arises, and ponders his recent vision in his thoughtful mind - 
and for a long time his opinions are divided among themselves. 
The Deity orders him to depart; the laws forbid his going ; 
and death has been awarded as the punishment of him whe 
attempts to leave his country. : 

“The brilliant Sun had now hidden his shining head in the 
ocean, and darkest Night had put forth her starry face, when 
the same God seemed to be present, and to give the same com- 
mands, and to utter threats, more numerous and more severe, 
if he docs not obey. He was alarmed ; and ow he was. also 
préparing to transfer his country’s home to a new settlement, 
when a rumour aroge in the city, and he was accused of holding 
the laws in contempt. And, when the accusation had first been 
made, and his. crime was evident, proved without a witness, 
the accused, in neglected garb, raising his face and his hands 
towards the Gods above, says, ‘Oh thou! for whom the 
twice six labours have created the privilege of the heavens, aid 
me, I pray; for thou wast the cause of my offence.’ It was 
the ancient custom, by means of white and black pebbles, 
with the one to condemn the accused, with the other to aequit 
them of the charge; and on this occasion thus was the sad 
aentence passed, and every black pebble was cast into the ruth- 
less'urn. Soon as it, beiig inverted, poured forth the pebbles 
to be counted, the colour of them all was changed from black 
to white, and the sentence, changed to a favourable one by the 
aid of Hercules, acquitted the sou of Alemon. 

“He gives thanks to the parent, the son of Amphitryon,* 
and with favouring gales sails over the Ionian sea, and passes 
by the Lacedemonian Tarentum,* and Sybaris, and the Salen- 
tine Nesethus,' and the bay of Thurium,° and Temesa, and the 


4 Son of Amphitryon.}—Ver. 49. Hercules was the putative son of 
Arsphitryon, king of Thebes, who was the husband of his mother Alemena. 
* Tarentum.}—Ver. 50. Tarentum was a famous city of Calabria, 
“aaid. to have been founded by Taras, the son of Neptune. It was 
afterwards enlarged by Phalanthus, a Lacedemonian, whence its present 
epithet. 
“ — & Neethus.j—Ver. 51. This was a river of the Salen®ine territory, 
near Crotona 
§ Thurium.—Ver. 52. Thurium was a city of Calabria, which re- 
ceived its name from a fountain in its vicinity. It was also called ‘Thuria 
and Thurion. 
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fields of Iapyx ;’ and having with difficulty coasted along the 
spots which skirt these shores, he finds the destined mouth of 
the river Msar ; and, not far thence, a mound, beneath which 
the ground was covering the sacred bones of Croton. And there, 
on the appointed land, did he found hie walls, and he transferred, 
the name of him that waa there entombed to his city. By esta- 
blished tradition, it was known that such was the original of 
that place, and ofthe city built on the Italian coasts.” 
: EXPLANATION, 

To the story here told of Micylus, or Myscelus, ag most of the ancient 
writers call him, another one was superadded. Suidas, on the authority 
of the Scholiast of Aristophanes, says that Myscelus, having consulted 
the oracle, concerning the colony which he was about to lead into a fo- 
reign country, was told that he-must settle at the place where he should 
meet with rain in a clear sky, 28 ai@piae, His faith surmounting the ap- 
parent impossibility of having both fair and foul weather at the same mo- 
ment, he obeyed the oracle, and put to sea; and, after experiencing many 
dangers, he landed in Italy. Being full of uncertainty where to fix his 
colony, he was reduced to great distreas; on which his wife, whose name 
was Aithrias, with the view of comtorting him, embraced him, and be- 
déwed his face with her tears, He immediately adopted the presage, and 
understood the spot where he then was to be the site of his intended city. 

Strabo says that Myscelus, who was so called from the smallness of 
his legs, designing to found a colony in a foreign land, arrived on the 
coast of Italy. Observing that the spot which the oracle had pointed 
out enjoyed a healthy climate, though the soil was not so fertile as in 
the adjacent plains, he went ouce more to consult the oracle: but was 
answered that he must not refuse what was offered him ; an answer which 
was afterwards turned into a proverb. On this, he founded the city of 
Crotona, and another colony founded the city of Sybaris on the spot 
which he had preferred ; a place which afterwards became infamous for 
ita voluptuousness and profligacy. . 





FABLES II. AND III. 


Pyrmacoras comes to the city of Crotona, and teaches the principles of 
his philosophy. His reputation draws Numa Pompilits to hear his 
iadourees : on which’ he expounds his principles, and, more especially, 
enlitges on. the transmigration of the soul, and the practice of eating 
animal food, ( : : 
THERy was ® man, @ Samian by birth ;. but he had fled front 
both. Samos and its rulers,* and, through hatred of tyranny, 
1 Fields @f Iapyx.)—Ver.52. lapygia was a name which Calabria 
received from [apyx, the son of Dredalus. There was also a city of Ca- 
Jabria, named lapygia, ayd a protnontory, called Iapygium. 
& And ite rulers. |—Ver. 61. Pythagoras is sa-d to have fled from the 
ty-tamy of Polycrates, the king of Samos. " 
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he was a voluntary exile. [He too, mentally, held converne 
with the Gods, although far distant in the region of the 
heavens, and what nature refused to human vision, he viewed 
with the eyes of his mind. And when he had examined ali 
things with his mind, and with watchful study, he gave them 
to be learned by the public; and he sought the crowds of 
people as they sat in silence, and wondered at the revealed 
origin of the vast universe, and the cause of things, and what 
nature meant, and what was God; whence came the snow, 
what was the cause of lightning; whether it was Jupiter, or 
whether the winds that thundered when the cloud was rent 
asunder ; what it was that shook the earth; by what laws the 
stars took their course; and whatever desides lay eoncealed 
from mortals, , 

He, too, was the firat to forbid animals to be served up at 
table, and: he was the first that opened his lips, learned indeed, 
but still not obtaining credit, in such words as these: “ For- 
bear, mortals, to pollute your bodies with such abominable 
food. There isthe corn ; there are the apples that bear down 
the branches by their weight, and there are the grapes swelling 
upon the vines; there are the herbs that are pleasant; there 
are some that can become tender, and be softened by the 
action of fire. The flowing milk, too, is not denied you, nor 
honey redolent of the bloom of the thyme. The lavish 
Earth yields her riches, and her agreablé food, and affords 
dainties without slaughter and bloodshed. The beasts satisfy 
their hunger with flesh; and yet not all of them’; for the 
horse, and the sheep, and the herds subsist on grass. But 
those whose disposition is cruel and fierce, the Armenian tigers, 
and the raging lions, and the bears together with the wolves, 
revel in their diet with blood. Alas! what a crime is it, for 
entrails to be buried in entrails, and for one ravening body to 
grow fat on other carcases crammed inéo it; and for one living 
creature to exist through the death of another living creature ! 
And does, forsooth! amid so great an abundance, which the 
earth, that best of mothers, produces, nothing delight you but 
to gnaw with savage teeth the sad produce of your wounds, and 
to revive the habits of the Cyclops? And can you not 
appease the hunger of a voracious and ill-regulaftd stomach 
unless you first destroy another? Bug that age of old, to 
which we have given the name of ‘Golden.’ was blest in the 
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produce of the trees, and in the herbs which the earth pro 
duces, and it did not pollute the mouth with blood. 

“Then, both did the birds move their wings in safety in the 
air, and the hare without fear wander in the midst of the 
fields; then its own credulity had not suspended the fish 
from the hook; every place was without treachery, and in dread 
of no injury, and was full of peace. Afterwards, some one, no 
good adviser” (whoever among mortals he might have been), 
envied this simple food, and engulphed in his greedy paunch 
victuals made frora a carcase; ’twas he that opened the path 
to wickedness; and I can believe that the steel, since stained 
with blood, first grew warm from the slaughter of wild beasts. 
And that had been sufficient. I confess that the bodies of 
animals that seek our destruction are put to death with no 
breach of the sacred laws; but, although they might be put 
to,death, yet they were not to be eaten as well. Then this 
wickedness proceeded still further; and the swine is believed 
to have deserved death as the first victim, because it grubbed 
up the seeds with its turned-up snout, and cut short the hopes 
of the year. Having gnawed the vine, the gdat was led for 
slaughter to the altars of the avenging Bacchus. Their own 
faults were the ruin of the two, But why have you deserved 

- this, ye sheep? a harmless breed, and born for the service of 
man; who carry the nectar in your full udders ; who afford 
your wool as soft coverings for us, and who agsist us more by 
your life than by your death. Why have the oxcn deserved 
this, an attimal without guile and deceit, innocent, harmless, 
born to endure labour? In fact, the man is ungrateful, and 
not worthy of the gifts of the harvest, who could, just after 
taking off the weight of the curving plough, slaughter the 
tiller of his fields ; who could strike, with the axe, that neck 
worn bare with labour, through which he had so oft turned | 
up the hard ground, and had afforded so many a harvest. 4 

“And it is not enough for such wickedness to be cor 
mitted; they have imputed to the Gods themselves ~ 
abomination ; and they believe that a Deity in the heavens 
rejoice in the slaughter of the laborious ox. A victim free fro. 
ablemish, and most beauteous in form (for ’tis being sightly that 

Y No good adviser.|—Ver. 103. Clarke translates ‘ Non utilis auctor, 
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brings destruction), adorned with garlands and gold, is placed 
upon the altara, and, in its ignorance, it hears one praying, and 
kees the corn, which it has helped to produce, placed on ita 
forehead between its horns; and, felled, it stains with ite 
blood the knives perhaps before seen by it in the limpid 
water. Immediately, they examine the entrails snatched from 
its throbbing breast, and in them they seek out the. inten- 
tions of the Deities. Whence comes it that men have so great 
a hankering for: forbidden food? Do you presume to feed 
on flesh, O race of mortals? Do it not, I beseech you ; and give 
attention to my exhortations. And when ‘you shall be pre- 
senting the limbs of slaughtered oxen to your palates, know 
and consider that you are devouring your tillers ofthe ground. 
And aince a God impels me to speak, I will duly obey the God 
that so prompts me to speak; and I will pronounce my own Del- 
phic warnings, and disclose the heavens themselves ; and I will 
reveal the oracles of the Divine will. 1 will sing of wondrous 
things, never investigated by the intellects of the ancients, and 
things which have long lain concealed. It, delights me to range 
among the lofty stars ; it delights me, having left the earth 
and this sluggish spot far behind, to be borne amid the clouds, 
and to be supported on the shoulders of the mighty Atlas; and 
to look down from afar on minds wandering in wneértainty, 
and devoid of reason; and so to advise them alarmed and 
dreading extinction, and to unfold the range of things ordained 
by fate. 

Me O race! stricken by the alarms of icy death, Why do you 
dread Styx? why’ the shades, why empty names, the stock 
subjects of the posts, and the atonements of an imaginary 
world? Whether the funeral pile consumes your bodies with 
flames, or old age with grad dissolution, believe that they 
cannot suffer any injury. Souls are not subject to death; and 
having left their former abode, they ever inhabit new dwellings, 

A, there received, live on. 
*, myself, for I remember it, in the days of the Trojan war, 
» Euphorbus,” the son of Panthoiis, in whose opposing 


8 Was Euphorbus.}—Ver. 161. Diogenes Laértins, in the life of 
Pythagoras, says that Pythagoras affirmed, that he was, first, Aithalides; 
aerandiy. Fuvhorbus, which he proved by recognizing his snield hung up 
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breast once was planted the heavy spear of the younger son of 
Atreus. I lately recognised the shield, once the burden of 
my left arm, in the temple of Juno, at Argos, the realm of 
Abas. . All things are ever changing; nothing perishea, The 
soul wanders about and comes from that spot to this, from 
this to that, and takes possession of any limbs whatever; it 
both passes from the beasts to human bodies,‘and so does our 
soul into the beasts; and in no /apse of time does it perish. And 
as the pliable wax is moulded into new forms, and no longer 
abides as it was before, nor preserves the same shape, but yet is 
still the sane waz,so I tell you that the soul is ever the same, but 
passes into different forms. Therefore, that natural affection 
may not be vanquished by the craving of the appetite, cease, I 
warn you, to expel the souls of your kindred from their bodies 
by this dreadful slaughter ; and let not blood be, nourished 
with blood. 
"© And, since I am zow borne over the wide ocean, and J 
have given my full sails to the winds, there is nothing in 
all the world that continues in the same state. All things 
are flowing onward," and every shape is assumed in a fleeting 
course. Even time itself glides on with a constant progress, 
no otherwise thana river. For neither can the river, nor the 
fleeting hour stop in its course; but, as wave is impelled. by 
wave, and the one before is pressed on by that which follows, 
and itse/f presses, on that before it; so do the moments simi- 
larly fly on, and similarly do they follow, and they are ever re- 
newed. or-the moment which was before, is past ; and that 
which was not, now exists; and every minute is replaced. You 
eee, too, the night emerge and proceed onward to the dawn, 
and this brilliant light of the day suececd the dark night. Nor 
"is there the same appearance in the heavens, when all things in 
their weariness lie in the midst of repose, and when Lucifer is 
‘coming forth on his white steed ; and, again, there is another 
appearance, when durora, the daughter of Pallas, preceding 
‘the day, tints the world about to be delivered to Phebus. 
The disk itself of that God, when it is rising from beneath 
the earth, is of ruddy colour in the morning, and when it is 
hiding beneath the earth itis of a ruddy colour. At its height it 
is of brilliant whiteness, because there the nature ‘of the ether 
M Flowing onward.je@-Ver. 178.‘ Cuncta fiunnt’ is translated by 
Clarke, ‘ All things are in a flux.’ 
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is purer, and far away, he avoids all infection from the earth. 
Nor can there ever be the same or a similar appearance of the 
nocturnal Diana; and always that of the present day is Jess 
than on the morrow, if she is on the increase; dud greater 
if she is contracting her orb. 

“And further. Do you not see the year, affording a 
resemblance of our life, assume four different appearances ? 
for, in early Spring, it is mild, and /ite a nursling, and greatly 
resembling the age of youth. Then, the blade is shooting, and 
void of strength, it swells, and is flaccid, and delights the 
husbandman in his expectations. Then, all things are in 
blossom, and the genial meadow smiles with the tints of its 
flowers ; and not as yet is there any vigour in the leaves. 
The year now waxing stronger, after the Spring, passes into 
the Summer; and in its youth it becomes robust. And in- 
deed no season is there more vigorous, or more fruitful,or which 
glows with greater warmth. Autumn follows, the ardour of 
youth now removed, ripe, and placed between youth and old age, 
moderate in his temperature, with @ few white hairs sprinkled 
over his temples. Then comes aged Winter, repulsive with 
his tremulous steps, either stript of his locks, or white with 
those which he has. 

“Onr own bodies too are changing always and without any 
intermission, and to-morrow we shall not be what we were or 
what we now are, The time was, when only as embryos, and 
the earliest hope of human beings, we lived in the womb 
of the mother. Nature applied her skilful Hands, and willed 
not that our bodies’ should be tortured 6y being shut up within 
the entrails of the distended parent, and brought us forth from* 
our dwelling into the vacant air. Brought to light, the infant 
lies without any strength ; soon, like a quadruped, it uses its 
limbs after the manner of the brutes; and by degrees it stands 
upright, shaking, and with knees still unsteady, the sinews 
being supported by some assistance. Then he becomes strong 
and swift, and passes over the hours of youth ; and the years 
‘of middle age, too, now past, he glides adown the steep path 
of declining age. This undermines and destroys the robust- 
ness of former years; and Milo,'* now grown old, weeps 

MW Milo.]—Ver. 229. Muito, of Crotona, was an athlete of such stren gin, 


that he was said to be able tokill a bull with blow of his fist, and then 
to carry it with ease on his shoulders, and afterwards to devour it. Ha 
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when he sees tlic arms, which equalled thise of Hercules in 
the massiveness of the solid muscles, hang weak and exhausted. 
The daughter of Tyndarus weeps, too, as she bebolds in her 
mirror the wrinkles of old age, and enquires of herself why 
it is tha, she was twice ravished. Thou, Time, the consumer 
of all things, and thou, hateful Old Age, together destroy all 
things ; and, by degrees ye consume each thing, decayed by 
the teeth of age, with a slow death. 

“These things too, which we call elements, are not of un- 
changing duration; pay attention, and I will teach you what 
changes they undergo. 

“The everlasting universe contains four elementary bodies. 
Two of these, namely, earth and water, are heavy, and are 
borne downwards by their weight ; and as many are devoid 
of weight, and air, and fire still purer than air, nothing 
pressing them, seek the higher regions. Although these are 
separated in space, yet all things are made from them, and 
are resolved into them. Both the earth dissolving distils into 
flowing water; the water, too, evaporating, departs in the breezes 
and the air; its weight being removed again, the most subtle 
air shoots upwards into the fires of the ether on high, Thence 
do they return back again, and the same order is unraveled ; 
for fire becoming gross, passes into dense air ; this changes into 
water, and earth is formed of the water made dense. Nor does 
its own form remain to each; and nature, the renewer of a// 
things, re-forms one shape from another, And, believe me, in 
this universe so vast, nothing perishes; but it varies and 
changes its appearance ; and to begin to be something differ- 
ent from what it was before, is called being born; and to 
cease to be the same thing, ts ¢o be said to die. Whereas, per- 
haps, those things are transferred hither, and these things 
thither; yet, in the whole, all things ever exist. 

“For my part, 1 cannot believe that anything lasts long 
under the same form. ’'I'was thus, ye ages, that ye came down 
to the iron from the gold; “tis thus, that thou hast so often 
changed the lot of vurtous places. I have beheld that as seu,, 
which once had been the most solid earth. I have seen land made 
from the seas and far away from the ocean the sea-shells lay, 


hands being caught within the portions of the trunk of a tree, which he 
was trying to cleave asuMer, he became a prey to wild beasts, 
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aud old anchors were found there on the tops of the mountains, © 
That which was a plain, a current of water has made into a 
valley, and by a flood the mountain has heen levelled into 
va plain; the ground that was swampy is parched with dry 
sand; and places which have ‘endured drought, are wet witi 
standing pools. Here nature has opened fresh springs, but 
there she has shut them up; and rivers have burst forth, 
aroused by ancient earthquakes ; or, vanishing, they have aub- 
sided. > 
“Thus, after the Lycus ® has been swallowed up by achasm 
in the earth, it burst forth far thence, and springs up afresh at 
another mouth. Thus the great Erasinus” is at one time 
swallowed up, and then flowing with its stream concealed, 
is cast up again on the Argive plains. They say, too, that 
the Mysus, tired of its spring and of its former banks, 
now flows in another direction, ws the Caicus, The Amenanus,” 
too, at one time lows, rolling along the Sicilian sands, 
and at another is dry, its springs being stopped up. For- 
merly, the water of the Anigros” was used for drinking ; it 
now pours out water which you would decline to touch; 
since, (unless all credit must be denied to the poets), the 
Centaurs, the double-limbed mortals, there washed the wounds. - 
Which the bow of the club-bearing Hereules had made. . And 
what besides? Does not the Hypanis” too, which before waa’ 
sweet, rising from the Scythian mountains, become impreg. 


© Lycus.J—Ver. 273. There were several rivers of this name. The 
one here referred to.was also called by the name of Marsyas, and flowed 
past the city of Laodicea, in Lydia. 

" Brasinus.|—Ver. 276. This was a river of Arcadia, which running 
out of the Styinphalian marsh, under the name of Stymphalus, disap. 
peared in the earth, and rose again in the Argive territory, under the 
name of Erasinus. 

\ Amenanua.J—Ver. 279. This was a little river of Sicily, rising in 
Mount Aitna, and falling into the sea near the city of Catania. 

. Anigros.J]—Ver. 282, The Anigros, flowing from the mountain of 
Lapitha, in Arcadia, had waters of a fetid smell, in which no fish could 

sexist. Pausanias thinks that this smell proceeded from the soil, and not 
the water. He adds, that some said that Chiron, others that Polenor, 
when wound.d by the arrow of Hercules, washed the wound in the water 
of this river, which became impure from its contact with the venom of the 
Hydra ; 

* Hypanis.}—Ver. 285. Now the Bog. Ig falls into the Black Sea. 
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nated with bitter salts? . Antisaa,! Pharos,” and Phamician 
Tyre, were once surrounded by. waves ; no one of these is 
now an island,: The ancient inhabitants had Leucas™ annexed 
- to the continent ; now the sea surrounds it. Zancle,” too, ia 
said tohave been united to Italy, until the sea cut off the 
neighbouring region, and repelled the land with its waves flow- 
ing between. 
. Should you seek Helice and Buris,” cities of Achaia, you 
will fivtid them beneath the waves, and the sailors are still 
wont to point out these levelled towns, with their walls buried 
under water. 
“ There is a high hill near Troezen of Pittheus, without any 
trees, once a very level surface of a plain, dué now a hill ; for 
” (frightful to tell) the raging power” of the winds, pent tp indark 
caverns, desiring to find some vent and having long struggled 
in. vain to enjoy a freer air, as there was no opening in all their 
prison and it was not pervious to their blasts, swelled out the 


2 Antissa.]—Ver. 287. This island, in the Agean Sea, was said to 
aave ‘been formerly. united to Lesbos. : 

2 Pharos.|—Ver. 287. According to Herodotus, this island was once 
a whole day’s sail from the main land of Egypt. In later times, having 
been increased by the mud discharged by the Nile, it was united to the 
shore by a bridge. 

% Tyrv,J—Ver. 288. Tyre once stood on an island, separated from 
the shore by a strait, seven hundred paces in width. Alexander the 
Great, when besieging it, united it to the main land by a causeway. This, 
however, does not aid the argument of Pythagoras, who intends to re- 
count the changes wrought by nature, and not by the hand of man. 
Besides, it is not easy to see how Pythagoras could.refer to a fact which 
took place several hundred years after his death. 

* Leucas,|—Ver. 289. The island of Lencas was formerly a penin- 
aula, on the coast of Acarnania. 

% Zanele.|—Ver. 290. Under this name he means the whole of 
the isle of Sicily, which was supposed to have once joined the shores of 
italy, 

28 Helice and Buris..}—Ver. 293. We learn from Pliny the Elder and 
Orosius, that Helice and Buris, cities of Achaia at the mouth of. tne Co. 
rinthian gulf, were swallowed up by an earthquake, and that their re- 
mains could be seen in the sea. A similar fate attended Port Royal, ing 
the island of Jamaica, in the year 1692: [ts houses are said to be still 
visible beneath the waves. 

7 The raging power.]—Ver. 299. Pausanias tells us, that in the 
time of Antigonus, king of Macedonia, warm waters burst from the earth, 
through the action of subterranean fires, near the city of Trezey 
Perhaps the ‘ tumulus’ kere mentioned spratig up at the same time. 
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extended earth, just as the breath of the mouth is wont to 
inflate a bladder, or the hide® stripped from the two-horned 
goat. That swelling remained on the spot, and still preserves 
the appearance of a high hill, and has grown hard in length 
of time. Though many other izstances may occur, either 
heard of by, or known to, yourselves, yef I will mention a few 
more, And besides, does not water, as well, both produce and 
receive new forms? In the middle of the day, thy waters, 
horned Ammon, * are frozen, at the rising and at the setting 
of the sun they are warm. On applying its waters, Athamanis# 
in said to kindle wood when the waning moon has shrunk 
into her smallest orb, The Ciconians have a river,! which 
when drunk of, turns the entrails into stone, and lays a cover- 
tng of marble on things that are touched by it. The Crathis® 
and the Sybaris adjacent to it, in our own country, make the 
hair similar iz hue to amber and gold. 7 
‘And, what is still more wonderful, there are some streams 
which are able to change, not only bodies, but even the mind. 
By whom has not Salmacis,® with its obscene waters, been 


8 Or the hide.J—Ver. 305. He alludes to the goat-skins, which 
formed the « utres,’ or leathero bottles, for wine and oil. 

” Horned Ammon.|—Ver. 309. The lake of Anmon, ip Libya, which 
is here referred to, is thus described by Quintius Curtius (Book IV. ¢. 7)— 
* There is also another grove at Ammon; in the middle it contains a 
fountain, which they call ‘the water of the Sun’ At daybreak it is tepid ; 
at mid-day, when the heat is intense, it is ice cold, As the evening ap. 
proaches, it grows warmer; at midnight, it boils and bubbles; and as the 
morning approaches, its midnight heat goes off.’ Jupiter was worshipped 
in its vicinity, under the form of a ram. 

© Athamanis.)—Ver. 311. This wonderful fountain was said to be 
in Dodona, the ‘e sacred to Jupiter. Ft 

S| Have a river. J—Ver. 313. Possibly the Hebrus is here meant 
The petrifying qualities of some streams is a fact well known to na. 
turalists, 

® The Crathis.]—Ver. 315, Crathis and Sybaris were streams of Ca- 
labria, flowing into the sea,.near Crotona, Euripides and Strabo tell the 
SAG st of the river Crathis. Pliny the Elder, in his thirty-secoud 
Book, sa “ Theophrastus tells us that Crathis, a river of the Thurians, 
“produces whiteness, whereas the Sybaris causes blackness, in sheep and 
cattle, Men, too, are sensible of this difference ; for those who drink of 
the Sybaris, become more swarthy and hardy, with the hair curling ; 
while those who drink of the Crathis become fairer, and mo effeminate 
with, the bait ght.’ 

® Salmacis.J—-Ver. 319, See Book IV. ~ Bs. 
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heard of? Who has not heard, too, of that lake of Ethiopia,” of 
which, if any body drinks with his mouth, he either becomes 
mad, or falls into a sleep wondrous for its heaviness? Whoever 
quenches his thirst from the Clitorian spring™ hates wine, and 
in his sobriety takes pleasure in pure water. Whether it is thac 
there is a virtue in the water, the opposite of heating wine, or 
whether, as the natives tell us, after the son of Amithaon,** 
by his charms and his herbs, had delivered the raving daughters 
of Proetus from the Furies, he threw the medicines for the 
mind in that stream ; and a hatred of wine remained in those 
waters. 

“The river Lyncestis® flows unlike that stream in its effect; 
for as soon as any one has drunk of it with immoderate throat, 
he reels, just as if he had been drinking unmixed wine. 
There is a place in Arcadia, (the ancients called it Pheneos,)” 
suspicious for the twofold nature of its water. Stand in dread 
of it at night; if drunk of in the night time, it is injurious ; 
in the daytime, itis drunk of without any ill effects. So 
Jakes and rivers have, some, one property, and some another. 
There was a time when Ortygia® was floating on the waves, 

W Lake of Athiopia.|—Ver. 320. Possibly these may be the waters 
of trial, mentioned by Porphyry, as being used among the Indians, He 
says, that, according to their influence on the person accused, when drunk 
of by him, he was acquitted or condemned, 

8 Clitorian spring. |—Ver. 322. Clitorium was a town of Arcadia, 
Pliny the Elder, quoting from Varro, mentions the quality here re- 
ferred to. 

B* Son of Amithaon.|—Ver. 325. Meclampus, the physician, the son 
of Amithaon, cured Mera, Euryale, Lysippe, aud Ipltianassa, the daugh- 
ters of Prcetus, king of Argos, of maduess, which Venus was said to 
have inflicted on them for boasting of their superior beauty. ‘Their de- 
rangement consisted in the fancy that they were changed into cows. 
Melampus afterwards married [phianassa. lie was said to have employed 
the herb heliebore in the cure, which thence obtained the name of * me- 
lampodium.’ 

36 Lyncestis.}—Ver. 329. The Lyncesti were the people of the town 
of Lyneus, in Epirus. This stream flowed past that place, 

7 Pheneos.|-—Ver. 332. Pheneos was the naine of a town of Arcadia, 
afterwards called ‘ Nonacris.’ In its neighbourhood, according to Pausa~ 
nias, was a rock, from which water oozed drop by drop, which the Grecks 
called ‘the water of Styx.’ At certain periods it was said to be fatal to 
men and cattlg, to break. vessels with which it came in contact, and to 
melt all metals. Ovid is the only author that mentions the ditference in 
it qualities by day and bygight. ve 

® Ortyyia.|\—Ver. 337. Ortygia, or Delo, was said to have floated 
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now it 1s fixed. The Argo dreaded the Symplegades tossed 
by the assaults of the waves dashing against them; they now 
stand immoveable, and resist the attacks of the winds. 

“Nor will Aitna, which burns with its sulphureous furnaces, 
always be a fiery mountain ; nor yet was it always fiery. For, 
if the earth is an animal, and is alive, and has lungs that 
breathe forth flames in many a place, it may change the pas- 
sages for its breathing, and oft as it is moved, may close these 
caverns and open others; or if the light winds are shut up 
in its lowermost caverns, and strike rocks against rocks, and 
matter that contains the elemente of flame, and it takes fire at 
the concussion, the winds once calmed, the caverns will be- 
come cool ; or, if the bituminous qualities take fire, or yellow 
sulphur is being dried up with a smouldering smoke, still, when 
the earth shall no longer give food and unctuous fuel to the 
flame, its energies being exhausted in length of time, and when 
nutriment shall be wanting to its devouring nature, it will not 
be able to endure hunger, and left destitute, it will desert its 
flames. 

“The story is, that in the far Northern Pallene* there are 

ersons, who are wont to have their bodies covered with light 
feathers, when they have nine times entered the Tritonian 
lake. For my part I do not believe it; dué the Scythian 
women, as well, having their limbs sprinkled with poison, 
are said to employ the same arts. But if we are to give any 
eredit® to things proved by experience, do you not see that 
whatever bodies are consumed by length of time, or by dis- 
solving heat, are thanged into small animals? Come too, bury 
some choice bullocks jus¢ slain, it is a thing well ascertained by 
experience, that flower-gathering bees are produced pro- 
till it was made fast by Jupiter as a resting-place for Latona, when preg- 
nant with Apollo and Diana. The Symplegades, or Cyanean Islands, were 
also said to have formerly floated. 

® Far Northern Pallene.)—Ver. 356. Pallene was the name of a moun- 
tain and a city of Thrace. Tritonis was a lake in the neighbourhood. 
Vibius Sequester says, ‘ When a person has nine times bathed himself in 
the Tritonian lake, in Thrace, he is changed into a bird.’ The continuous 
fall of fleecy snow in that neighbourhood is supposed by some to have 
given rise to the story. 

® Give any credit.|\—Ver. 361. This was a very qgmmon notion 
ainong the ancients. See the story of Aristeus and the recovery of hia 
bees, in the Fourth Book of Virgil’s Georgicag). 281-314. It is alsc told 
by Ovid in the Fasti, Book I. 1. 377. 
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miscuously from the putrefying entrails. These, after the man- 
ner of their producers, inhabit the fields, delight in toil, and 
labour in hope. The warlike steed," buried in the ground, ia 
the source of the hornet. If you take off the bending claws 
from the crab of the sea-shore, and bury the rest in the earth, 
a scorpion will come forth from the part so buried, and will 
threaten with its crooked tail. 

“The silkworms, too, that are wont to cover the leaves with 
their white threads, a thing observable by husbandmen, 
change their forms into that of the deadly moth.” Mud 
contains seed that generate green frogs; and it produces 
them deprived of feet; soon it gives them legs adapted 
for swimming; and that the same may be fitted for long 
leaps, the length of the hinder ones exceeds that of the fore 
legs. And it is not a cub" which the bear produces at the 
moment of birth, but a mass of flesh hardly alive. By licking, 
the mother forms it into limbs, and brings it into a shape, 
such as she herself has. Do you not see, that the offspring 
of the honey bees, which the hexagonal cell conceals, are 
produced without limbs, and that they assume both fect and 
wings oxly after a time. Unless he knew it was the case, 
could any one suppose it possible that the bird of Juno, which 
carries stars on its tail, and the eay/e, the armour-bearer of 
Jove, and the doves of Cytherea, aud all the race of hirds, 
are produced from the middle portion of an egg? There are 


, \ The warlike steed.]—Ver. 368. Pliny the Elder, Nicander, and 
Varro state that bees and hornets are produced fromh the carcase of the 
horse. Pliny also says, that beetles are generated by the putrefying car- ~ 
ease of the ass, 

® Deadly moth.J—Ver. 374. Pliny, in the twenty-cighth Book of 
his History, says, ‘The moth, too, that flies at the fame of the lamp, is 
numbered among the bad potions,’ evidently alluding to their being 
used in philtres or incantations. There is a kind called the death's head 
moth ; but it is so called simply from the figure of a skull, which appears 
very exactly represented on its body, and not on account of any noxious 
qualities known to be inherent init. 

© Deprived of feet.]—Ver. 376. He alludes to frogs when in the tad- 
pole state. 

‘“* Not a cub.|—Ver. 379. This was long the common belief. Pliny 
says, speaking of the cub of the bear, ‘These are white and shape- 
Jess Imps of flesh, a little bigger than mice, without eyes, and without 
hair; the claws, howeverg are prominent. These the dams by degrees 
red':ce to shape.’ 

uu? 
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some who believe that human marrow changes into a ser- 
pent,“ when the spine has putrefied in the enclosed sepulchre, 

“But these which I have named derive their origin from 
other particulars ; there. is one bird which renews agd repro- 
duces itself, The Assyrians call it the Phoenix. It lives not 
on corn or grass, but on drops of frankincense, and the juices 
of the amomum. This bird, when it has completed the five 
ages of its life, with its talons and its crooked beak constructs 
for itself a nest in the branches of a holm-oak, or on the top 
ot. a quivering palm. As soon as it has strewed in this cas- 
sin and ears of sweet spikenard and bruised. cinnamon with 
yellow myrrh, it lays itself down-on it, and finishes its life in 
the midst of odours. They say that thence, from the body of 
its parent, is reproduced a little Phoenix, which is destine | to 
live as many years. When time has given it strength, and it 
is able to bear the weight, it lightens the branches of the 
iofty-tree of the burden of the nest, and dutifully carries both 
its own cradle and the sepulchre of its parent; and, having 
reached the city of Hyperion through the yielding air, it lays 
it down before the sacred doors in the temple of Hyperion. 

“And if there is any wondrous novelty in these Things, till 
more may we be surprised that the hyena changes its sex,“ and 
that the one which has just now, as a female, submitted to.the 
embrace of the:male, is now become a male itself. That animal, 
too, whith. feeds upon‘ the winds and the air, immediately 
assumes, from its contact, any colour whatever., Conquered 
India presented her lynxes to Bacchus crowned with clusters ; 
and, es they tell, whatever the bladder of these discharges 


“© Into a _serpent.j—Ver. 390. Pliny tells: the same story; and An- 
tigonus (on Miracles, ch, 96) goes still further, and says, that the persons 
to whom this happens, after death, are able to smell the snakes while 
they are yet alive. The fiction, very probably, was invented with the 
praiseworthy object of securing freedom from molestation for the bones 
of the dead. 

© Changes its sex.|—Ver. 408. Pliny mentions it as.a vulgar belief 

ethat the hysna is mate and female in alternate years. Aristotle took the 
pains to confute this silly notion. 

4° Which feeds upon.] —Ver. 411. The idea that the chameleon 
subsists on wind and air, arose from the circumstance of its sitting with ite 
inouth continually open, that it may catch flies and small infects, its prey. 
That it changes colour according to the hue of the surrounding objects, is 
fact well known. It receives its name fronMthe Greek xépa: Atwr, 

The lion on the ground.” 
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is changed into stone,“ and hardens by contact with the air, 
So coral, too, as soon as it has come up to the air becomes 
hard; beneath the waves it was a soft plant.” 

“The day will fail me, and Phoebus will bathe his panting 
steeds inthe deep sea, before I can embrace m my discourse 
all things that are changed into new forms. So in lapse of 
time, we sve nations change, and these gaining strength, while 
those are falling. So Troy was great, both in her riches and 
her men, and for ten years could afford so much blood; 
whereas, now laid low, she only shows her ancient ruins, and, 
inatead of her wealth, she points at the tombs of her ancestors. 
Sparta was famed ;” great Mycene: flourished ; so, too, the 
citadel of Cecrops, and that of Amphion. Now Sparta is a 
contemptible spot ; lofty Mycenz is laid low. What now is 
Thebes, the city of @dipus, but a mere story? What remains 
of Athens, the city of Pandion, but its name? : 

“Now, too, there is a report that Dardanian Rome is rising ; 
which, close to thé waters of Tiber that rises in the Apennines, 
is laying tlefoundations of her greatness beneathavaststructure, 

e then,in her growth, is changing her form, and will one day 
be the mistress of the boundless earth. So they say that the 
soothsayers, and the oracles, revealers of destiny, declare ; 
and, so far as I recollect, Helenus, the son of Priam, said to 
Aineas, as he was lamenting, and in doubt as to his safety, 
when now the Trojan state was sinking, ‘Sonof a Goddess, if 
thou dost thyself well understand the presentiment of my mind, 
Troy shall not, thou being preserved, entirely fall. The flames 
and the aword shall afford thee a passage. Thou shalt go, and, 
together with thee, thou shalt bear ruined Pergamus; until 
a foreign soil, more friendly than thy native lund, shall be'the 
lot of Troy and thyself. Even now do I see that our Phrygian 


* Changed into stone.]—Ver. 415. Pliny says, that this becomes 
hard, and turns into gems, like the carbuncle, being of a fiery tint, and 
that the stone has the name of ‘lynevrium.’ Beckmann (Hist. Inventions) 
thinks that this was probably the jacinth, or hyacinth, while others sup- 

it to have been the tourmaline, or transparent amber. bt 
© A soft plani.J—-Ver. 417. Modern improvement in knowledge his 
shown that coral is not a plant, but an animal substance 

© Sparta wos famed.|—Ver. 426-30. These lines are igoked upon by 
many Commentators as spurious, as they are omitted in most MSS. Bes 
rides, all these cities wer@siourishing in the ime of Pythagoras. tf they 
are genuine, Ovid is here guilty of a series of anachronism, 

. 
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posterity are deatined ¢o du/d a city, so great as neither now 
exista, nor will exist, nor has been seen in former times. Through 
along lapse of ages, other distinguished men shall make it 
powerful, but one born® of the blood of Télus shal! make it the 
mistress of the world. After the earth shall have erfjoyed his 
presence, the sethereal abodes shall gain him, and heaven 
shall be his destination.” Remerabering it, I call to mind that 
Helenus prophesied this to Aineas, who bore the Penates from 
Troy ; and I rejoice that my kindred walls are rising apace, 
and that to such good purpose for the Phrygians the Pelas- 
gians conquered. 

“But that we may not range afar with steeds that forget to 
hasten to the goal ; the heavens, and whatever there is beneath 
them, aud the earth, and whatever is upon it, change their 
form. We too, who are a portion of the universe, (since we are 
not only bodies, but are fleeting souls as well, and can enter 
into beasts as our abode, and be hidden within the breasts of the 
cattle), should allow those bodies which may contain the souls 
of our parents, or of our brothers, or of those allied with us 
by some tie, or of men at all events, to be safe and unmo- 
lested ; and we ought not to fill” our entrails with victuals fit 
for Thyestes. How grently he disgraces himself, how in his im- 
piety does he prepare himself for shedding human blood, who 
cuts the throat of the calf with the knife, and gives a deaf ear 
to its lowings! or who can kill the kid as it sends forth cries 
like those of a child ; or who can feed upon the bird to which 
he himself has given food. How much is there wanting in 
these instances fot downright criminality? A short atep only 
is there thence to it/ 

“Let the bull plough, or let it owe its death to aged years ; 
Jet the sheep furnish us a defence against the shivering Boreas ; 
let the well-fed she-goats afford their udders to be pressed by 
the hand. Away with your nets, and your springes and snares 
and treacherous contmvances; deceive not the bird with the 
bird-limed twig ; deceive not the deer with the dreaded ‘eather 


St But one born.]—Ver. 447. This was Octavius, the adopted son of 
Julins Crsar. According to Suetonius, he traced h.s descent, through his 
mother, from Ascanius or Jiilus. + 

5% Ought not to fill.]|—Ver. 462. Clarke's quaint translation is, ‘ And let 
ws not cram our g—ts with Thyestian victuals.® 
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foils;® and do not conceal the barbed hooks in the deceitful bait. 
any thing is noxious, destroy it, but even then only destroy it. 
Let your appetites abstain from it for food, and let them con- 
sume @ more befitting sustenance.” 


EXPLANATION. 


The Poet having now exhausted nearly all the transformations which 
ancient history afforded him, proceeds to enlist in the number some of the 
real phenomena of nature, together with some imaginary ones. As Pytha- 
goras was considered to have pursued metaphysical studies more deeply, 
perhaps, than any other of the ancient philosophers, Ovid could not have 
introduced a personage more fitted to discuss these subjects. Having tra- 
velled through Asia, it is eupposed that Pythagoras passed into Italy, and 
settled at Crotona, to promulgate there the philosophical principles which 
he had acquired in his travels through Egypt and Asia Minor. 

The Pythagorean philosophy was well-suited for the purpose of min- 
gling its doctrines with the fabulous narratives of the Poet, as it consisted, 
in great part, of the doctrine of an endless series of transformations, Its 
niain features may be reduced to two general heads; the first of which wi 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or continual transmigration of so 
from one body into another. Pythagoras is supposed not to have origin- 
ated this doctrine, but to have received it from the Egyptians, by whose 
priesthood there is little doubt that it was generally promulgated. Some 
writers have suggested that this transmigration was only taught by 
Pythagoras in a metaphorical sense ; as, for instance, when he said that 
tie souls of men were transferred to beasts, it was only to teach us that 
isregular passions render us brutes; on examination, however, we shall 
{ind that there is no ground to doubt that he intended his doctrines to be 
understood according to the literal meaning of his words ; indeed, the 
more strongly to enforce his doctrine by a personal illustration, he was in 
the habit of promulgating that he remembered to have been Euphorbua, at 
the time of the siege of Troy, and that his soul, afier several other trans- 
migrations, had at last entered the body which itvthen inhabited, under 
the name of Fythagoras. In consequence of this doctrine, it was a fa~ 
yourite tenet of his followers to abstain from eating the flesh of animals, 
for fear of unconsciously devouring some friend or kinsman. 

‘The second feature of this philosophy consisted in the elucidation of 
the changes that happen in the physical world, a long series of which is 
here set forth by the Poet; truth being mingled at random with fiction. 
While some of his. facts are based upon truth, others seem to have only 
emanated from the fertile invention of the travellers of those days; of 
the latter kind are the stories of the river of Thrace, whose waters petri- 
fied those who drank of its the fountains that kindled wood, that causgd- 
a change of sex, that created an aversion to wine, that transformed men 
into birds, and fables of a similar nature; such, too, are those stories 
which were, generally betieved by even the educated men of antiguity, 
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but which (ze wisdam of moder times hes long since shown to be utterly 
baseless, as, for instance, that bees grew from the entrails of the.ox, and 
horneta from those of the horse. The principle of Pythagoras, that 
everything is continually changing and that nothing perishes, is true 
to'a certain extent ; but in his times, and even in those of Ovid, philogo- 
phy was not sufficiently advanced to speak with precision. on the subject, 
and to discover the true boundary between truth and fiction. 


FABLES IV. V. AND VI. 


Eagrra, the wife of Numa, is inconsolable after his death, and is changed 
into a fountain. ‘The horses of Hippolytus being frightened by 0 sea- 
monster, he is killed by being thrown from hig-chariot, and becomes 
a God. under the name of Virbius. Tages, the Diviner, arises-out of a 
clod of earth, The lance of Romulus is changed into.a cornektree. Cip- 
pus becomes horned, and goes into voluntary banishment, rather than 
his country should be deprived of its liberty by his means. 


Wrra his mind cultivated with precepts such as these and 
others, they say that Numa returned to his country, and, 
being voluntarily invited," received the sovereignty of the 
Roman people.  Blest with a Nymph for his wife, and the - 
Mnses for his guides, he taught the rites of sacrifice, and 
brought over to the arts of peace a race inured to savage war- 
fare. After, full of ycars, he had finished his reign and his 
. life, the Latian matrons and the people and the Senators ja- 
mented Numa at his death. But his wife, leaving the city, lay 
hid, concealed in the thick groves of the valley of Aricia, and 
by her groans and lamentations disturbed the sacred rites of 
Diana, brought thither by Orestes. Ah! how oft did the. 
Nymphs of the grove and of the lake entreat her not to 
do so, and utter soothing words. Ah! how often did the 
hero, the son of Theseus, say to her as she wept, “ Put an 
end to it ; for thy lot is not the only one to be lamented. Con. 
sider the like calamities of others, thou wilt then bear thine 
own better. And would that an example, not my own, could 
lighten thy grief! yet even my own can do 80.” 
, “* suppose, in discourse it has reached thy ears that a cer- 
tain Hippolytus met with his death through the credulity of 
his father, by the deceit of his wicked step-mother. Thou. wilt 





=e 

% Voluntarily invited. |—Ver. 481. He was living at the Sabine town 
of Cutes, when the throne was pressed upon himgy the desire of both the 
Roman and the Sabine nations. : . 
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wonder, and I shall hardly be able to prove it; but yet Lam 
he. In former times, the daughter of Pasiphaé, having tempt- 
ed me in vain, pretended that I wished to defile the couch of 
my father, a thing that she herself wished to do; and having 
turned the accusation against me, (whether it waa more through 
dread of discovery, or through mortification at her repulse) she 
charged me. And my father expelled me, thus innocent, from 
the city, and as I went he uttered imprecations against my head, 
with ruthless prayers. I was going to Troezen, the city of Pit- 
_theus,” in my flying chariot, and I was now proceeding along the 
shores of the Corinthian gulf, when the sea was aroused, and an 
enormous mass of waters seemed to bend and to grow in the 
form of a mountain, and to send forth a roaring noise, and to 
burst asunder at its very summit. Thence, the waves being 
divided, a horned bull was sent forth, and erect in the light air ag 
far as his breast, he vomited forth a quantity of sea-water from 
his nostrils and his open mouth. The hearts of my attendants 
quailed; my-niind remained without fear, intent onlyon my exile, 
when the fierce horses turned their necks towards the sea, and 
were terrified, with ears erect; and they were alarmed with dread 
of the monster, and precipitated the chariot over the lofty 
rocks. I struggled, with unavailing hand, to guide the bridle 
covered with white foam, and, throwing myself backwards, I 
pulled back the loosened reins. And, indeed, the madness of 
my steeds would not have exceeded that strength of mine, had 
not the wheel, by running against a stump, been broken and 
digjoined just where it turns round on the long axle-tree. 

“*T was -hurled from my chariot; and, the reins: entwined 
around my limbs, you might have scen my palpitating entrails 
dragged, my sinews fasten upon the stump, my limbs partly 
torn to pieces and partly left behind, being caught by tarious ob- 
staeles, my bones in their breaking emit a loud noise, and my 
exhausted breath become exhaled, and not a part in my bod: 
which you could recognize; and the whole of me formed but one 
continued wound. And canst thou, N mph, or dost thou venture 
to compare thy misfortune to mine? { have visited, too, thes 
realms deprived of light, and I have bathed my lacerated body in 


5 City of Pitihens.]—-Ver. 506. Pittheus was the son of Pelops, and 
the father of Aithra, tha, mother of Theseus; consequently he was' the 
gFfeat-gran lfather of Hippolytus, 
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the waves of Phlegethon. Nor could life have been restored 
me, but through the powerful remedies of the son of Apollu. 
After I had received it, through potent herbs and the Peeonian 
aid,” much against the will of Plutc, then Cynthia threw 
around me thick clouds, that I might not, by my presence, 
increase his anger at this favour ; and that I might be safe, and 
be seen in sccurity, she gave me a more aged appearance, and 
left me no features that could be recognized. For a long time 
she was doubtful whether she should give me Crete or Delos 
for me to possess. Delos and Crete being abandoned, she 
placed me here, and, at the same time, she ordered me to lay 
aside my name, which might have reminded me of my steeds, 
and she said, ‘Thou, the same who wast Hippolytus, be thou 
now Virbius,’® From that time I have inhabited this grove ; 
and, as one of the lower Gods, I lie concealed under the pro- 
tection of my mistress, and to her am I devoted.” ® : 

But yet the misfortunes a@ others were not able to alleviate 
the grief of Egeria ; and, throwing herself down at the base of 
the hill, she dissolved into tears; until, moved by her af- 
fection as she gricved, the sister of Phoebus formed a cool 
fountain from her body, and dissolved her limbs in ever-flowing 
waters, 

But this new circumstance surprised the Nymphs ; and the 
son of the Amazon™ was astonished, in no other manner than as 
when the Etrurian ploughman beheld the fate-revealing clod 
in the midst of the fields move at first of its own accord and 
no one touching if, and afterwards assume a human form, and 
lose that of earth, and open its new-made mouth with the de- 
crees of future destiny. ‘The natives called him Tages. He was 
the first to teach the Etrurian nation to foretell future events. 

Or, as when Romulus once saw his lance, fixed in the Pa- 


%& Dhleyethon.\—Ver, 532. This was said to be one of the rivers of 
the Infernal Regions, and to be flowing with fire and brimstone. 

% Peonian ad.J—Ver. 536. Pxon was a skilful physician, mentioned 
by Homer, in the Fifth Book of the Iliad. Eustathius thinks that Apollo 

*i8 meant under that name. 

% Virbius.J—Ver. 544. This name is formed from the words ‘ vir’ 
aud ¢ bis,’ twice a man. 

® Am I devoted.J—Ver. 546. In the seme relation togher as Adonis 
wag to Venus, Eriethonins to Minerva, and Atys to Cybele. 

© Son of the Amazon.J— 2. Higpolytus waz the son either 
of the Amazon Uippolyta, or Antiope, 

. 
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latine hill, suddenly shoot forth ; which zow stood there with a 
root newly-formed, and not with the iron poiné driven in ; and, 
now no longer as a dart, but as a tree with limber twigs, it 
sent forth, fur the admiring spectators, a shade that yas not 
looked for, . 

. Or, as when Cippus beheld his horns in the water of the 
stream, (for he did see them) and, believing that there was a 
false representation in the reflection, often returning his fingers 
to his forehead, he touched what he saw. And now, no longer 
condemning his own eyesight, he stood still, as he was return- 
ing victorious from the conquest of the enemy ; and raising his 
eyes towards heaven, and his hands in the same direction, he 
exclaimed, “Ye Gods above! whatever is portended by this 
prodigy, if it is auspicious, then be it auspicious to my coun- 
try and to the people of Quirinus ; but if unfortunate, be it so 
for myself.” And then he made atonement at the grassy altars 
built of green turf, with odoriferous fires, and presented wine 
in bowls, and consulted the panting entrails of’ slaughtered 
sheep what the meaning of it was. Soon as the soothsayer of 
the Etrurian nation had inspected them, he beheld in them the 
great beginnings of futwre events, but still not clearly, But 
when he raised his searching eyes from the entrails of the 
sheep, to the horns of Cippus, he said, ‘Hail, O king ! for thee, 
Cippus, thee and thy horns shall this place and the Latian 
towers obey. Only clo thou lay aside all delay; hasten to enter 
the gates wide open ; thus the fates command thee, For, once 
received within the City, thou shalt be king, and thou shalt 
safely enjoy a lasting sceptre.” He retreated backwards, and 
turning his stern visage away from the walls of the City, he ex- 
claimed, “Far, O far away may the Gods drive such omens! 
Much more righteously shall T pass my life in exile, than if 
the Capitol were to see me a king.” 

Thus he says ; and forthwith he convokes the people and the 
dignified Senate; but first, he veils his horns with laurel that 
betokens pence, und he stands upon a mound raised by his 
brave soldiers; and praying to the Gods after the ancient 
manner, “Behold!” says he, “one is here who will be king, 
if you do not expel him from the City. I will tell you who 
he is by a’sign, and not by name. He wears ‘horns on his 
forehead ; the augur,predicts to you, that if he enters the Vity, 
he shall give you laws as his slaves. He, indeed, was able tc 
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eater the oper gates, but I have opposed him; although no 
one is more nearly allied with him than myself. _ Forbid your 
City to this man, ye Romans, or, if he shall deserve it, bind 
him with heavy fetters ; or else end your fears by the death 
of the destined tyrant.” : 

As the murmur which arises among the groves of the slender 
pine," when the furious East wind whistles among them, or as 
that which the waves of the ocean produce, if any one hears 
them from afar, such is the noise of the crowd. But yet 
amid. the confused words of the ehouting multitude, one cry 
ia distinguished, “Which is he?” And then they examine the 
foreheads, and seek the predicted horns. Cippus again ad- 
dresses them: “ Him whom you require, ye now have ;” and, 
despite of the people, throwing the chaplet. from his head, he 
exhibita his temples, remarkable for two horns. All cast down 
their eyes, and utter groans, and (who would have supposed 
it ?) they unwillingly look upon that head famed for its merits, 
And no longer suffering it to be deprived of its honours, they 
place upon it-the festive chaplet. But the nobles, Cippus, 
since thou art forbidden to enter the city, give thee as much 
land, as a mark of honour, as thou canst, with the oxen 
yoked to the pressed plough, make the circuit of from the 
rising of the sun to its setting. They carve, too, the horns, 
imitating their wondrous form, on the door-posts: adorned 
with brass, ¢here to remain for long ages. 


EXPLANATION, 


Ovid, following the inotion that was generally entertained of the wisdom 
of Numa, pretends that before he was elected to the sovereignty he went 
to Crotona, for the purpose of studying under Pythagoras; but he is 
guilty of a considerable anachronism in this instance, as Pythagoras was 
not born till very many years after the time of Numa. According to 
Livy, Pythagoras flourished in the time of Servius Tullius, the sixth Roman 
king, about one hundred and fifty years after Numa. | Modern authors 
are of opinion. that upwards of two hundred years intervened between the 
days of Numa and Pythagoras. Besides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus dis- 
tinctly asserts that the city of Crotona was only built in the fourth year of 
the reign of Numa Pompilius. 

Numa is said to have been in the habit of retiring to the Arician grove, 
to consult the Nymph Egeria upon the laws which he was about to pro- 
mulgate for the benefit of his subjects. It is probable, that to ensure 
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their observance the more effectualiy, he wished the peaple to believe that 
his enactments were compiled under the inspection of one who partoox of 
the immortal nature,and that in so doing he followed the example of previous 
lawgivers. Zamolxis pretended that the laws which he gave to the Scy- 
thians were dictated to him by his attendant genius or spirit. The first 
Minos affirmed that Jupiter was the author of the ordinances which he gave 
to the people of Crete, while Lycurgus attributed his to Apollo. It is not 
improbable that in this they imitated the example of Moses, a tradition of 
whose reception of the laws on Mount Sinai they may have received from 
the people of Phesnicia. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus has an interesting passage relative to Numa, 
which throws some light upon his alleged intercourse with the Nymph 
Egeria. His words are—t The Romans affirm that Numa was never en- 
gaged in any warlike expedition ; but that he passed bis whole reign in 
profound pence: that his first care was to encourage piety and justice in 
his dominions, and to civilize his people by good and wholesome laws. 
His profound skill in governing made him pass for being inspired, and 
gave rise to many fabulous stories, Some have said that he had secret 
interviews with the Nymph Egeria; others, that he frequently consulte1 
one of the Muses, and was instructed by her in the art of government, 
Numa was desirous to. confirm the people in this opinion; but because 
some hesitated to believe his bare affirmation, and others went so far as to 
call hia alleged converse with the Deities a fiction, he took an opportunity 
to give them such proofs of it, that the most sceptical among them should 
have no room left for suspicion. ‘This he effected in the following man- 
ner, He one day invited several of the nobles tp his palace, and showed 
them the plainness of the apartments, where no rich furniture was to be 
seen, nor any thing like an attempt at splendour ; and how even the most 
ordinary necessaries were wanting for anything like a great entertainment , 
after which, he dismissed them with an invitation to come to sup with 
him on the same night. At the appointed hour his guests arrived ; 
they were received on stately couches; the tables were decked with a 
variety of plate, and were loaded with the most exquisite dainties, 
The guests were struck with the sumptuonsness and profusion of the en- 
tertainment, and considering how impossible it was for any man to have 
made such preparations in so short a time, were persuaded that his com- 
munication with heaven was not a fiction, and that he must have had the 
aid of the celestial powers to do things of a nature so extraordinary. ‘But,’ 
asthe same author says, ‘those who were not 50 ready at adopting fabu- 
lous narratives as a part of history, say that it was the policy of Numa 
which led him to feign a conversation with the Nymph Hgeria, to make 
his laws respected by his people, and ‘that he thence followed the example 
of the Greek sages, who adopted the same method of enforcing the aus 
thority of their laws with the people.’ i 

The Romans were so persuaded of the fact of Numa’s conferences 
with the Nymph Egeria, that they went into the grove of Aricia to seek 
her; but finding nothing but a fountain in the spot which he used to 
frequent, they promulgated the story of the transformation oft the 
Nymph. St. Angustin, speaking on this subject, says that Numa made nse 
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of the waters of that fountain in the divinatioa which was performed by 
the aid of water, and was calied Hydromancy. 

Theseus having left Ariadne in the isle of Naxos, flattered himself with 
the hopes of marrying her sister Phedra. Deucalion, succeeding Minos 
in Crete immediately after his death, sent Phsedra to Athens. On arriving 
there, she fell in love with Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, who had been 
brought up at Troezen by Pitthens. As she did not dare to request of The- 
seus that his son might be brought from the court of Pittheus, she built 
a temple to Venus near Trezen, that she might the more frequently have 
the opportunity of seeing Hippolytus, and called it by the nate of Hippo- 
lyteum. Acccording to Euripides, this youth was wise, chaste, and an 
enemy to all voluptuousness. He spent his time in hunting and chariot 
racing, with other exercises which formed the pursuits of youths of high 
station, According to Plutarch, it was at the time when Theseus was a 
prisoner in Epirus, that Phedra took the opportunity of disclosing to 
Hippolytus the violence of her passion for him. Her declaration being 
but ill received, she grew desperate on his refusal to comply with her 
desires, and was about to commit self-destruction, when her nurse sug- 
gested the necessity of revenging the virtuous disdain of the youth. 

Theseus having been liberated by Hercules, Phaedra, being fearful lest 
the intrigue should come to his knowledge, hanged herself, having first 
written a letter to inform him that she could not survive an attempt which 
Hippolytus had made on her virtue. Plutarch, Servius and Hyginus, - 
following Euripides, give this account of her death. But Seneca, in his 
Hippolytus, says that she only appeared before her husband in extreme 
grief, holding a sword in her hand to signify the violence which Hippo- 
lytus had offered her. On this, Theseus implored the assistance of Nep- 
tune, who sent a monster out of the sea, to frighten his horses, as he 
was driving along the sea-shore : on which, they took fright, and throwing 
him from his chariot, he was killed. It has been suggested that the 
true meaning of this is, that Theseus having ordered his son to come and 
justify himself, he made so much haste that his horses ran away with him; 
and his chariot being dashed over the rocks, he was killed. 

Seneca also differs from the other writers, in saying that Phiedra did 
not put herself ta death till she had heard of the catastrophe of Hippo- 
tytus, on which she stubbed herself. The people of Traezcn, regretting 
his loss, decreed him divine honours, built a temple, and appuinted a 
priest to offer yearly sacrifices to him. Euripides says, that the young 
women of Troezen, when about to be married, cut off their hair and car- 
Tied it to the temple of Hippolytus, It was also promulgated that the 
Gods had translated him to the heavens, where he was changed into the 
Constellation, called by the Latins ' Auriga,’ or ‘the Clarioteer.’ Later 
authors, whom Ovid here follows, added, that Aisculapins restored him to 
life, and that he afterwards appeared in Italy under the name of Virbius, 
This story was probably invented as a source of profit by the priesthood, 
who were desirous to find some good reason for introducing his worship 
into the Arician grove near Rome. This story is mentioned by Apol- 
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‘The ancient Etrurians were great adepts in the art of divination; theit 
favourite method of exercising which was by the inspection of the entrails 
of beasts, and the observation of the flight of birds; and from them, as 
we learn from Cicero in his book on Divination, the system spread over the 
whole of Italy. Tages is supposed to have been the first who taught 
this art, and he wrote treatises upon it, which, according to Plutarch, 
were quoted by ancient authors. It not being known whence he came, 
or who were his parents, he was called, in the language of the poets, 
ason of the earth. Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of hiin as being said to 
have sprung out of the earth in Etruria. 

Ovid next makes a passing allusion to the spear of Romulus, which, when 
thrown by him from the Mount Aventine towards the Capitol, sticking 
in the ground was converted into a tree, which immediately put forth 
leaves, This prodigy was taken for a presage of the future greatness of 
Home: and Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, says that 80 long as this 
tree stood, the Republic flourished. It began to wither in the time of the 
first civil war; and Julius Caesar having afterwards ordered a building to 
be erected near where it stood, the workmen cutting some of its roots in 
sinking the foundations, it soon after died. It is hardly probable that a 
cornel tree would stand in a thronged city for nearly seven hundred 
years ; and it is, therefore, most likely, that care was taken to renovate it 
from time to time, by planting slips from the former tree. 

The story of Genucius Cippus is one of those strange fables with which the 
Roman history is diversified. Valerius Maximus gives the following ac- 
count of it. He says that Cippus, going one day out of Rome, suddenly 
found that something which resembled horns was growing out of his fore- 
head. Surprised at an event so extraordinary , he consulted the augurs, 
who said that he would be chosen king, if he ever entered the city again. 
‘As the ‘royal power was abhorred in Rome, he preferred a voluntary 
banishment to revisiting Rome on those terms. Struck with this heroism, 
the Romans erected a brazen statue with horns over the gate by which he 
departed, and it was afterwards called ‘ Porta raudusculana,’ because the 
ancient Latin name of brass was ‘raudus,’ ‘ rodus,’ or ‘rudus.’ The fact 
is, however, as Ovid represents it, that Cippus was not going out of Rome, 
but returning to it, when the prodigy happened; he having been to cone 
vey assistance to the Consul Valerius. The Senate also conferred certain 
lands on Cippus, as a reward for his patriotism. He lived about two hun- 
dred and forty years before the Christian era. Pliny the Elder con- 
siders the story of the horns of Cippus as much a fable as that ot 
Actzon. It appears, however, that the account of the horns may have 
possibly been founded on fact, as excrescences resembling them have ap- 
peared on the bodies of individuals. Bayle makes mention of a girl of 
Palermo, who had little horns all over her body, like those of a young 
calf. In the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, a substance much resem- 
bling the horn of a goat is shown, which is said to have sprung from 
the forehead of a female named Mary Davis, whose likeness is there 
shown, Th® excrescence was most probably produced dy a deranged 
secretion of the hair, ana something of a similar nature may peslaps 
fave befallen Genucius@ippus, which, of course, would be made the 
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most of in those ages of superstition. Valerius Maximus, with all his 
credulity, docs not say that they were real horns that made their ap- 
pearance, but that they were ‘ just like horns.’ 

It is not improbable that the story originally was, that Cippus, on his 
return to Rome, dreamt that he had horns on his head, and that having 
consulted the augurs, and received the answer mentioned by Ovid, he pre- 
ferred to suifer exile, rather than enslave hi country; and that, in length 
of time, the more wonderful part of the story was added to it, 


FABLE VII. 


Rome being wasted by a pestilence, the Delphian oracle is consulted: 
and the answer is given, that to cause it to cease Zsculapius must 
be brought to Rome. On this, ambassadors are sent to Epidantus to 
demand the God. The people refuse to part with him ; but he appears 
to one of the Romans in a dream, and consents to go. On his arrival 
at Rome the contagion ceases, and a ‘Temple is built in his honoua 

Rexats, now, ye Muses, the guardian Deities of poets (for 

you know, and remote antiquity conceals it not from you), 

whence it is that the Island surrounded by the channel of the 

Tiber introdaced the son of Coronis juto the sacred rites of, 

the City of Romulus. A dire contagion had once infected the 

Latian air, aud the pale bodies were deformed by a consump- 

tion that dried up the blood. When, wearied with so many 

deaths, they fonnd that mortal endeavours availed nothing, and 
that the skill of’ physicians had no effect, they sought the aid of 
heaven, and they repaired to Delphi which occupies the centre 
spot of the world, the oracle of Phiebus, and entreated that he 
would aid their distressed cirenmstances by a response produc- 
tive of health, and put an end to the woes of a City so great. 

Both the spot, and the laurels, and the quivers which it has, 

shook at the same moment, and the tripod” gave this answer 

from the recesses of the shrine, and struck with ave their 
astonished breasts :—‘ What here thou dost seck, O Roman, 
thou mightst have sought in a nearer spot: and now scck it in 

a nearer spot; thou hast no need of Apollo to diminish thy 

grief, but of the son of Apollo. Go with a good omen, and 

iavite my son.” y 
After the prudent Senate had received the commands of the 








® ‘The tripod.]—~Ver. 635. The tripod on which the priesgess of Apollo 
or ‘Pythia,’ sit when inspired, was called ‘Cortina, from the skin, 
‘corthm,’ of the serpent Pythen, which, when itgad been killed by Apolle 
was used to cover it. 
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Deity, they enquired what city the youthful son of Phoebus in- 
-habited ; and they sent some to reach the coasts of Epidaurus® 
with the winds. Soon as those sent had reached them in the 
curving ship, they repaired to the council and the Grecian 
elders, and besought them to grant them the Divinity, who by his 
presence could put an end to the mortality of the Ausonian na- 
tion ; for that so the unerring response had directed. Their 
opinions were divided, and diifered ; and some thought that aid 
ought not to be refused. Many refused it, and advised them not 
to part with their own protector, and to give up their own 
guardian Deity. While they were deliberating, twilight had 
now expelled the waning day, and the shadow of the earth had 
brought darkness over the world; when, in thy sleep, the 
saving God seemed, O Roman, to he standing before -thy 
couch; but just as he is wont to be in his temple; and, holding 
a rpstic staff in his left hand, he seemed to be stroking the 
long hair of his beard with his right, and to utter such words 
as these from his kindly breast—“ Lay aside thy fears; I will 
come, and I will leave these my statues. Only observe now 
this serpent, which with its folds entwinea around this staff, 
and accurately mark it with thine eyes, that thou mayat be able 
to know it again. Into this shall I be changed ; but I shall 
be greater, and I shall appear to be of a size as great aa that 
into which heavenly bodies ought to be transformed.” 
Forthwith, with ¢ese words, the God departs ; and with hia 
words and the God sleep departs, and genial light follows upon 
the departure of sleep. The following morn has now dis- 
persed thie starry fires ; uncertain what to dé, the nobles meet 
together in the sumptuous temple of the God then sought, 
-and beseech him to indicate, by celestial tokens, in what spot 
he would wish to abide. Hardly have they well ceased, when 
the God, all glittering with gold, in the form of'a serpent, with 
erest erect, sends forth a hissing, as a notice of his approach ; 
and in his coming, he shakes both his statue, the altars, the 
doors, the marble pavement, and the gilded roof, and as far as 
the breast he stands erect in the midst of the temple, and rolls 
around his eyes that sparkle with fire. The frightened multitude 
ie alarmed ; the priest, having his chaste hair bound with a 
white fillet,*recognizes the Deity and exclaims, ‘The God! 
a 


se? it a 
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Behold the God! Whoever you are that are present, be of 
good omen, both with your words and your feelings. Mayet 
thou, most beauteous one, be beheld to our advantage ; and 
mayst thou nid the nations that perform thy sacred rites.” 
Whoever are present, adore the Deity as bidden ; and all re- 
peat the words of the pricst over again ; and the descendants 
of -Eneas give a pious omen, both with their feelings, and 
in their words. To these the God shows favour; and with 
crest erected, he gives a hiss, a sure token, repeated thrice with 
his vibrating tongue. ‘Then he glides down the polished steps," 
and turns back his head, and, about to depart, he looks back 
upon his ancient altars, and salutes his wonted abode and the 
temple that so long he has inhabited, Then, with his vast 
bulk, he glides along the ground covered with the strewn 
flowers, and coils his folds, and through the midst of the city 
repairs to the harbour protected by its winding quay. . 

Here he stops; and seeming to dismiss his train, and the 
dutiful attendance of the accompanying crowd, with a placid 
countenance, he places his body in the Ausonian ship. It is, 
sensible of the weight of the God; and the ship row laden 
with the Divinity for its freight, the descendants of Auneas re- . 
joice ; and a bull having first been slain on the sea-shore, they 
loosen the twisted cables of the bark bedecked with garlands. 
A gentle breeze has now impelled the ship. The God is con- 
spicuous aloft,“* and pressing upon the crooked stern 
with his neck laid upon it, he looks down upon the azure 
waters ; and with the gentle Zephyrs along the Tonian sea, on 
the sixth rising of-the daughter of Pallas, he makes Italy, and is 
borne along the Lacinian shores, ennobled by the temple of the 
Goddess Juno, and the Seylacean coasts. “He leaves lapygia 
behind, and flies from the Amphissian™ rocks with the oars on 
the left side; on the right side he passes by the steep Cerau- 
nia, and Romechium, and Caulon,” and Narycia, and he crosses 

51 Polished steps.|—Ver. 685. Clarke translates ‘ Gradibus nitidis,’ 
‘the neat steps.’ 

* fs conspicuous aloft.}—Ver. 697. ‘Deus eminet alte.’ Thistis 
renilered by Clarke, ‘The God rears up to a good height.’ 

® Seylacean.]—Ver. 702. Scylace was a town on the Calabrian coast A 
it was said to have been founded by an Athenian colony. 

 Amphissian.] —Ver. 703. Amphissia was the name ®f a city of 


Vor} ; but that cannot be the place here alluded to on the coast of Italy. 
tt is most orohably a corroot readinec. r 
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the sea and the straits of the Sicilian Peiorus, and the abodes of 
the king the grandson of Hippotas, and the mines of ‘Femesa ; 
and then he makes for Leucosia,® and the rose-beds of the 
warm Prestum. Then he coasts by Caprez,” and the promon- 
tory of Minerva, and the hills ennobled with the Surrentine” 
vines, and the: city of Hercules,” and Stabie,” and Parthe- 
nope made for retirement, and after it the temple of the 
Cumeean Sibyl. Next, the warm springs” are passed by, and 
Linternum,” that bears mastick trees; and then Vulturnus,# 
that carries much sand along with its tide, and Sinucssa, that 
abounds with snow-white snakes,” and the pestilential Min- 
turnve,” and she for whom” her foster-child erected the tomb, 
and the abode of Antiphates,” and Trachas,” surrounded by 
the marsh, and the land of Circe, and Antium," with its roeky 
coast, 
coast of Calabria, Narycia, or Naritium, or Naricia, was also a town on the 
Calabrian coast. The localities of Ceraunia and Romechium are not known, 
® Leucosia.|—Ver. 708. Leucosia was a little island off the town of 
»Pastum, which was in Lucania; it was famous for its mild climate, and 
the beauty of its roses, which are celebrated by Virgil. 

°° Capree.] — Ver. 709. Caprew was an island near the coast of Naples. 

 Surrentine.]—Ver. 710, Surrentum was a city of Campania, famed 
for its wines. 

" City of Hercules.|—Ver. 711, This was Herculaneum, at the foot 
of Vesuvius ; the place which shared so disastrous a fate from the eruption 
of that mountain. 

® Stabia.J—Ver. 711. This was a town of Campania, which was de- 
stroyed by Sylla in the Social war. It was afterwards rebuilt. 

® The warm sprinys.\—Ver. 711, Ie alludes to the city of Bais, 
famed for its warm springs and baths, > 

4 Linternum.J—Ver. 714. This place was in Campania. It was fa- 
mous as the place of retirement of the elder Scipio ; he was buried there, 

1% Vulturnus.]—Ver. 715, This wasa river of Campania, which flowed 
past the city of Capua. 

8 Snow-white snakes.}—Ver. 715. Sinuessa was a town of Campania; 
Heinsius very properly suggests ‘columbis,’ ‘doves;’ for colubris,’ 
‘anakes.’ We are told by Pliny the Elder, that Campania was famed for 
ite doves. 

7 Minturna.'—Ver. 716. This was a town of Latium; the marshes 
ia its neighbourhood produced pestilential exhalations. . 

% She for whom.] —Ver. 716, This was Caicta, who,’ being buried 
there by her foster-child Eneas, gave her name to the spot. 

® Abode ¥ Antiphates.]—Ver. 717. Formiz. ‘5 

8 Tvrachas.|—Ver. 717. This place was also called *Anxur.’ | Its 
present name is Terracings Livy mentions it as lying in the marsnes. 

 Antiun.J—Ver. 718. his was the capital of the ancient Volsciags. 

iy sd nw 
. 
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After the sailora have steered the sail-bearing ship hither 
(for now the sea is aroused), the Deity unfolds his coils, and 
gliding with many a fold and in vast coils, he enters the 
temple of his parent, that skirts the yellow shore. The sea now 
becalmed, the God of Epidaurus leaves the altars of hia sire ; 
and having enjoyed the hospitality of the Deity, éhus related 
to him, he furrows the sands of the sea-shore with the drag- 
ging of his rattling scales, and reclining against the helm of thé 
ship, he places his head upon the lofty stern; until he comes 
to Castrum,” and the sacred abodes of Lavinium, and the 
mouths of the Tiber. Hither, all the people indiscriminately, 
a crowd both of matrons and of men, rush to meet him; they, 
too, Vesta! who tend thy fires; and with joyous shouts they 
welcome the God. And where the swift ship is steered 
through the tide running out, altars being erected in a line, 
the frankincense crackles along the danke on either side, and 
perfumes the air with its smoke; the felled victim too, 
with its blood makes warm the knives thrust into it. 

And now he has entered Rome, the sovereign of the world. , 
The serpent rises erect, and lifts his neck that reclines against 
the top of the mast, and looks around for a habitation suited 
for himself. There is a spot, where the river flowing around, 
is divided into two parts; it is called “the Island.” The river 
in the direction of each side extends its arms of equal length, 
the dry land Zying in the middle. Hither, the serpent, son of 
Pheebus, betakes himself from the Latian ship; and he puts an 
end to the mourning, having resumed his celestial form. And 
thus did he come, the restorer of health, to the City. 


EXPLANATION, 

The story here narrated by Uvid is derived from the Roman history, 
to which we will shortly refer for an explanation. 

Under the consulate of Quintus Fabius Gurges, and Decimus Junius 
Brutus Scmva, Rome was ravaged by a ‘frightful pestilence. The re- 
rources of physic having been exhausted, the Sibylline books were 
consulted to ascertain, by what expedient the calamity might be put an 
end to, and they found that the plague would not cease till they bad 
Brought Afsculapius from Epidaurus to Rome. Being then engaged in 
war, they postponed their application to the Epidaurians fur a year, at 
the end of which time they despatched. an embassy to Epidaurns; on 
which a serpent was delivered to them, whieh the priesty of the Deity 





88° Castr: \—Ver. 727. This was ‘Cartrum Inui,’ or ‘the tents of 
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assured them was the God himself, Taking it on board their ship, the 
delegates set eail. When near Antium, they were obliged to put in there 
by atress of weather, and the serpent, escaping from the ship, remained 
three days on shore; after which it came on board of its own accord, 
and they continued their voyage. On arriving at the Island of the Tiber 
the serpent escaped, and concealed itself amid the reeds; and asthey, 
in their credulity, fancied that the God had chosen the -place for his 
habitation, they built a temple there in his honour. From this period, 
which was about the year of Rome 462, the worship of Aisculapius was 
introduced in the city, and to him recourse was had in cases of diseaso, 
and eapecially in times of pestilence, 





FABLE VIII. 


Jurtva Cursar is assassinated in the Senate-house, and by the interces- 
sion of Venus, his ancestor, he is changed into a star. The Poet con- 
cludes his work with a compliment to Augustus, and a promise of im- 
mortality to himself. , 

Ann still, he came a stranger to our temples ; Ceesar is a Deity 

’ in his own city; whom, alike distinguished both in war and 
peace, wars ending with agi br his government at home, 
*and the rapid glory of his exploits, did not more tend to 
change into a new planet, and a star with brilliant train, than 
* did his own progeny. For of all the acts of Cresar, there is 
not one more ennobling than that he was the father of this 
our Cesar, Was it, forsooth, a greater thing to have con- 
quered the Britons surrounded by the ocean, and to have 
eteered his victorious ships along the seven-mouthed streams 
of the Nile that bears the papyrus, and to have added to the 
people of Quirinus the rebellious Numidians™ and the Ciny- 
phian Juba, and Pontus“ proud of the fame of Mithridates, 
and to have deserved many a triumph, and to have enjoyed 
some, than it was to have been the father of a personage so 
great, under whose tutelage over the world, you, ye Gods above, 
have snewn excessive care for the human race? That he then 
night not be sprung from mortal seed, *¢waa fit that Julius 
should be made a Divinity. When the resplendent mother of 
® Numidians.J—Ver. 754. The Numidians under Syphax, together, 
with Juba, King of Mauritania, aided Cato, Scipio, and Petreius, who ha 
ea partizans of Pompey, against Julius Cesar, and were conquered by 
im. 
% Pontus. f—Ver. 756. Cssar conquered Pharnaces, the son of Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, in one battle. It was on this occasion, aceord. 
ing to Suetonius, that ™@ despatch was in the words, ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici 


‘Tcame, I ar, I conquered. ‘e 
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Aineas was sensible of this; and when she saw that a sad 
death was in preparation for the Pontiff, and that the arms of 
the conspirators were brandished ; she turned pale, and said 
to each of the Deities, as she met them :— 

“ Behold, on how vast a scale treason is plotted against me, 
and with how great perfidy that life is sought, which alone 
remains for me from the Dardanian Tiilus. Shall I alone be 
everlastingly harassed by justified anxieties? I, whom one 
while the Calydonian lance of the son of T'ydeus is wounding, 
and at another time the walls of Troy, defended in vain, are 
grieving? I, who have seen my son driven about in protracted 
wanderings, tossed on the ocean, entering the abodes of the 
departed, and waging war with Turnus; or, if we confess 
the truth, with Juno rather? But, why am I now calling 
to mind the ancient misfortunes of’ my own offepring? 
Present apprehensions do not allow me to remember things 
of former days. Against me, you behold how the impious 
swords are now being whetted. Avert them, I entreat; hinder 
this crime, and do not, by the murder of the priest, extinguish 
the flames of Vesta.” 

Such expressions as these did Venus, full of anxiet: vainly + 
let fall throughout the heavens, and she moved the Gods above. 
Although they were not able to frustrate the iron deerees of the 
aged sisters, yet they afforded no unerring tokensof approaching 
woe, They say, that arms resounding amid the black clouds, 
and dreadful blasts of the trumpet, and clarions heard through 
the heavens, forewarned men of the crime. The sad face too 
of the sun gave a livid light to the alarmed earth, Often did 
torches seem to be burning in the midst of the stars; often 
did drops of blood fall in the showers. The azure-coloured 
Lucifer had his light tinted with a dark iron colour; the 
chariot of the moon was besprinkled with blood. The Sty- 
gian owl gave omens of ill in a thousand places ; in a thousand 
places did the ivory statues shed tears; dirges, too, are said 
to have been heard, and threatening expressions in the sacred 
Broves. No victim gave an omen of gsod; the entrails, too, 
showed that great tumults were immineut; and the extremity 
of the liver was found cut off among the entrails. They say, 
too, that in tlie Forum, and around the houses and the temples 
of the Gods, the dogs were howling hag night ; and that the 
ghosts of the departed were walking, and that the City was 
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shaken by earthquakes. But still the warnings of the Gods 
could not avert treachery and the approach of Fate, and drawn 
swords were carried into a temple; and no other place in 
the whole City than the Senate-house pleased them for thia 
crime and this atrocious murder. 

But then did Cytherea beat her breast with both her hands, 
and attempt to hide the descendant of Aneas in a cloud, in 
which, long since, Paris was conveyed from the hostile son of 
Atreus,” and Aineas had escaped from the sword of Diomedes. 
In such words as these did her father Jove address her : “Dost 
thou, my daughter, unaided, attempt to change the insuperable 
decrees of Fate? Thou, thyself, mayst enter the abode of the 
three sisters, and there thou wilt behold the register of future 
events, wrought with vast labour, of brass and of solid iron; 
these, safe and destined for eternity, fear neither the thundering 
shock of the heavens, nor the rage of the lightnings, nor any 
source of destruction. There wilt thou find the destinies of 
thy descendants engraved in everlasting adamant. I myself 
ave read them, and I have marked them in my mind; I will 
repeat them, that thou mayst not still be ignorant of the 
future. He (on whose account, Cytherea, thou art thus anx- 
ious), has completed hia time, those years being ended which 
he owed to the earth. Thou, with his son, who, as the heir to 
his glory, will bear the burden of government devolving on him, 
wilt cause him, as a Deity, to reach the heavens, and to be | 
worshipped in temples; and he, as a most valiant avenger of 
his murdered parent, will have us to aid him in his battles. 
‘The conquered walls of Mutina,” besieged under his auspices, 
shall sue for peace ; Pharsalia shall be sensible of him, and 
Philippi,® again drenched with Emathian gore ; and the name 
of one renowned as Great, shall be subdued in the Sicilian 
waves; the Egyptian dame too, the wife of the Roman 

% Son of Atreus.]—Ver. 805. This was Menelaiis, from whom Daris 
was saved by Venus. See the Iliad, book III. 

8! Mutina.]—Ver. 823. This was a place in Cisalpine Gaul, where Au- 
gustus defeated Antony, and took his camp. ° 

8 Philippi,\-—Ver. 824. Pharsatia was in Thessaly, and Philippi was 
in Thrace. He uses a poet’s license, in treating them as being the same 
battle-field, as they both formed part of the former kingdom of Macedo. 
nia. Pompey as defeated by Julius Casar at Pharsalia, while Brutua 
aud Cassius were defeated by Augustus and Antony at Philippi. The tees 
of the younger Pompey wagRotally destroyed off the Sicilian coast. 

® The wife.|—Ver. 826. Mark Antonywas so infatuated as to divorce 
tis wife, Oct&ia, that he might be enabled to marry Cleopatra. 
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general, shall fall, vainly trusting in that alliance; and in 
vain shall she threaten, that our own Capitol shall be obedient 
to her Canopus.* Why should I recount to thee the regions 
of barbarism, and nations situate in either ocean? Whatever 
the habitable world contains, shall be his; the sea, too, shall be 
subject to him. Peace being granted to the earth, he will 
turn his attention to civil rights, and, as a most upright legis- 
lator, he will enact laws. After his own eaniply too, will 
he regulate manners; and, looking forward to the days of 
future time, and of his coming posterity, he will order the 
offspring born of his hallowed wife” to assume both his own 
name and his cares. Nor shall he, until as an aged man he 
shall have equalled Ais glories with like years,” arrive at the 
abodes of heaven and his kindred stars. Meanwhile, change 
this soul, snatched from the murdered body, into a beam of 
light, that eternally the Deified Julius may look down from 
hia ey abode upon our Capitol and Forum.” 

¢ Hardly had he uttered these words, when the genial Venus, 

feast | by none, stood in the very midst of the Senators 

jouse, and snatched the soul, just liberated from the body, 
away from the limbs of her own Cesar, and, not suffering it 
to dissolve in air, she bore it amid the stars of heaven. And 
as she bore it, she perceived it assume a train of light and 
become inflamed; and she dropped it from her bosom. 
Above the moon it takes its flight, and, as a star, it glitters, 
carrying g flaming train with a lengthened track ; and, as he 
beholda he illustyious deeds of his son, he confesses that they 
are superior to his own, and rejoices that he is surpassed by 
him. Although dugustus forbids his own actions to be lauded 
before those of his father, still Fame, in her freedom and 
subject to no commands, prefers him against his will; and, in 
this one point, she disobeys him. Thus does Atreus yield to 
the glories of the great Agamemnon; thus does Theseus excel 
genus, and thus Achilles Peleus. In fine, that I may use 
examples that equal themselves, thus too, is Saturn inferior to 
* 49 Canopus.}—Ver. 828. This was a city of Egypt, situate on the 
Western mouth of the river Nile. 

* His hallowed wife.j\—Ver. 836, Augustus took Livia Drusilla, while 
pregnant, from her husband, Tiberius Nero, and married hé@®. He adopted 
hertson Tiberius, and constituted him his successor. 

_% With like years,|—Ver. 838. Julius Catgr was slain when he wat 
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Jove. Jupiter rules the abodes of heaven and the realms of 
the threefold world:® the earth is under Augustus: each of 
them is a father anda ruler. Ye Gods, the companions of 
Aineas,™ for whom both the sword and the flames madea way ; 
and you, ye native Deities, and thou, Quirinus, the father of 
the City, and thou, Gradivus, the son of the invincible Quiri- 
nus, and thou, Vesta, held sacred among the Penates of 
Ceesar; and, with the Vesta of Ceesar, thou, Phoebus, enshrined 
in thy abode, and thou, Jupiter, who aloft dost possess the 
Tarpeian heights, and whatever other Deities it is lawful 
and righteous for a Poet to invoke; late, pray, may be that day, 
and protracted beyond my: life, on which the person ot 
Augustus, leaving that world which he rules, shall approach 
the heavens : and when gone, may he propitiously listen to those 
who invoke him, 
And now I have completed a work, which neither the anger 
of Jove, nor fire, nor steel, nor consuming time will be able fp 
edestroy! Let that day, which has no power but over this bo 
of mine, put an end to the term of my uncertain life, when it 
+ will, Yet, in my better part, I shall be raised immortal above 
the lofty stars, and indelible shall be myname. And wherever 
the Roman power is extended throughout the vanquished 
earth, I shall be read by the lips of nations, and (if the pre- 
sages of Poets have aught of truth) throughout all ages shall 
, I survive in fame. 
; EXPLANATION. =, = 
The Poet having fulfilled his promise, and having brought down hia 
work from the beginning of the world to his own times, concludes ~ it 
with the apotheosis of Julius Casar. He here takes an opportunity of 
complimenting Augustus, as being more worthy of divine honours than 
even his predecessor, while he promises him a long and glorious reign. 
Augustus, however, had not to wait for death to receive divine honours, 
as he enjoyed the glory of secing himself worshipped as a Deity and 
adored at altars erected to him, even in his lifetime. According to 





$9 Threefold world.]—Ver. 859. This is explained as meaning thg 
realms of the heavens, the ether and the air; but it is difficult to guess 
exactly what is the Poet’s meaning here. 

* Companions of Afneas.j\—Ver. 861. He probably refers to the Pe- 
oates which %Eneas brought into Latium. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says 
that he had seen them in a temple at Rome, and that they bore the #gure 
af two youths seated an@*holding speara. 
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Appian, he was but twenty-eight vears of age when he was ranked among, 
the tutelar Divinities by all the cities of the empire. 

The Romans, who deduced their origin from Aneas, were flattered at 
the idea of Venus interesting herself in behalf of her posterity, and secur- 
ing the honours of an apotheosis for Julius Cesar. The historical cir- 
cumstances which Ovid here refers to were the following :—After Julius 
Cwsar had been murdered in the Senate house, Augustus ordered public 
games to be instituted in his honour. We learn from Suetonius, that 
during their celebration a new star, OF rather a comet, made its appearance, 
on which it was promalgated that the soul of the deified. Julius had taken 
its place among the stars, and that Venus had procured him that honour. 
It was then remembered, that the light of the Sun had been unusually 
pallid the whole year fo‘lowing the death of Cassar; this which is genere 
ally supposed to have been caused by some spots which then appeared on 
the disk of the sun, was ascribed to the grief of Apollo, Various persons 
were found to assert various prodigi Some said that it had rained 
blood, others that the moon and stars had been obseured ; woile others, 
still more imaginative, asserted that beasts had uttered words, and that the 
dead had risen from their graves. . 

The sorrow of the Gods and of nature at the untimely death of Julius 
being thus manifested, Augustus proceeded to found a temple in his ho- 
nour, established priests for his service, and erected a statue of him with 
a star on its forehead. He was afterwards represented in the attitude of 
ascending to the heavens, and wielding a sceptre in his hand. While flat- 
terers couplimeuted Angustus upon the care which he had taken to 
enrol his predecessor among the Rie there were some, the poet 
Manilius being of the nvmber, who edWsidered that heaven was almost over- 
peopled by him. Augustus, however, was not the sole author of the-story 
of the apotheosis of Julitis Cesar. The peopte had previously attempted to 
deify him, though opposed by Cicero and Volabella. In the funeral oration 
which was delivered over Juiius Czesar by Antony, he spoke of him as a God, 
and the populace, moved by his eloquence, and struck at his blood- 
stained garments and -his body covered with wounds, were filled with in. 
dignation against the conspirators, and were about to take the corpse to 
thé Capitol, there to be buried; but the priests would not permit it, and 
had it brought back to the Foram, where it was burnt. Dio Cassius 
says, that the Roman people raised an altar on the spot where the body 
had been burnt, and endeavoured to make libations and to offer Bacri- 
tices there, as to a Divinity, but that the Consuls overthrew the altar, 
Suetonius says, that a pillar was also erected to him, of about twenty 
feet in height, with the inscription, ‘ parenti patriee,’ ‘To the father of 
his country,’ and that for some time persons resorted to that spot to offer 
sacrifices and to make vows, He adds, that he was made a Divinity by 
& public aceree, but he does not say at what time. 








: THE END. i 
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face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
Joha, and Index. § vols. 

—— Poetical Worka, With 120 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Mem Sotes, and Index. 

Vol. 11,—-Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the Poems, 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village, 








Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. i 


2 Engravings. 2 vols. 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall. 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 


In 
With a 


“It is nat too much to say that we have | 


here probably as good a translation of 
Molitre as can be given.'—Academy. 


MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition, Edited by 
W. Moy ‘Thomas, With steel plates. 2 
vols. 5s. each. 


MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D'Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir, 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. “Trans. by 
J. Vorrey, With Short Memoir, 


—— Life of Jesus Christ, in ita His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 


— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian, Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols, 


— lectures on the History of 
Christian Dogmas. Trans. by J. E. Ry- 
land. 2 vols. 

-~~ Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans. by J. E. 
Ryland. 


OCKLEY (8,) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to. the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof. of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambri 
hammed. 


PASCAL'S Thoughts. Transtated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
€, Kegan Paul, "3rd edition, 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of ou@&brlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancien®Minstrels, and Glossary, 2 vo®. 

: 





to vols. : 


idge. Portrait of Mo- © 


| RUSSIA, 


PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memoirs 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XI., by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes by’A. R. Scoble. Portraits, 
2 vols. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Trans. 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., fate Fellow of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 
4vols. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
fcom One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory’ Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Mclody, by W. J. 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 


RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic Works, 
A metrical English version, with Bio- 
raphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell, 
Sra Oxon. Vol. 1. 
Contents :—The Thebaid — Alexander 
the Great—Andromache—The Litigants— 
Britannicus—Berenice, 


RANEE (L.) History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the 16th and x7th 
Centuries. Trans, by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius Il. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 

‘itian). 3 vols. 

—— History of Servia. Trans. by Mrs. 
Kerr. ‘Lo which is added, The Slave Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 




















| —— History of the Latin and Ton- 





Nations, 1494-1514. Trans, by 
. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist's 
istory of the English Constitution." 


REUMONT (Alfred de),—Sve Cara/ar. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols. 


RICHTER (Joan Pani), Levana, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with tho 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

-— Flowoar, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 

‘The only complete English transiation. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) Lifo of Loo X., with 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser- 
tation on Lucretia Borgia.s 3 Portraits, 
2 vols. 

—— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called 'The 
Magnificent,’ with Copyright Notes, 
Poems, Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 


History of, from the 
earliest Perio to the Crimean War, ayn 
W.K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols, 


8 BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


§CHILLER'S Works. 7 vols. 

Vol. l.—History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Rev, A, J. W. Morrison. M.A. Portrait. 

Vol, 11.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV. ‘Transtated by Rev. AJ. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schinitz. 

Vol. HLI.—Don Carlos. 
—Mary Stuart, Melli 
leans, Anna Swanwick—Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A, Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

‘These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. 1V,—Robbers—Fiesco—Love and 
Intrigue—Demetrius—Ghost Seer—Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V.—Poems. E, A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.~Essays, Aisthetical and Phito- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man, 

Vol. VIT.—Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
Churchill, — Piccolomini and Death of 

nS. L. Coleridge.—William 

heodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from A.D. 1794-1805. 

ith Short Notes by L, Dora Schmitz. 
2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language, By A. J. W. Morrison. 

—— The History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern, 

— The Philosophy of History, With 
Memoir and Portrait, 

— Modern History, with the Lectures 
entitled Casar and Alexander, and ‘The 
Beginning of our History, By L, Purcel 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

— Eathetic and Miscellaneous 
Works, containing Letters on Christian 

® Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature, By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. A, Reissmann, ‘Trans, by 
ALL, Alger. : 

— Early Letters, 
Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 
The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr9H. Ulrich. Trans, by L. 

ora Schmitz. 2 vols, 


AKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. ‘Translated by PB. Dora Schmitz, 50 























nslated by May 











SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Werks. With 
Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds), 

SKEAT (Rev. W. W.)—See Chaucer. 

SISMONDI’S History of the Litera. 
ture of the South of Europe, With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

te specimens of early French, Italian, 

Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others, 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 











Nations, An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes ‘of. Reprinted from the 
Edition, With an Introduction by Emest 


Belfort Bux. 2 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First Fur- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Lrruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2 vols. 

~— Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion, With Index, 2 vols. . 

SOUTHEY.—Sce Cowjser, Wesley, and 
(linstrated Library) Nelson, 

STURM'S Morning Gommunings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duko of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great, With 
Notes and Historical Introduction, 4 Por- 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 

warts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions, 
ortrait. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, 2 Por+ 
traits. 2 vols. 

TROYE'S (Jean de).—-See Philip de 
Commines, 

ULRICI (Dr.)—See Shakespeare, 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans, by E. A, M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5s, 

WHEATLEY. A Rationgg Illuetra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritu@igt Commentators upon the 
subject. Frpntispiece. 

WOUNG (Arthur) Travels 
Fdited by Miss Betham Ecwd 
a Portrait. ° « 














‘rance. 
» With 





HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 


22 Volumes at §s. each. 


EVELYN’S Diary and-Correspond- 


dence, with the Private Correspondence of - 


Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 


between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- - 


don} and Sir Richard Browne, Edited from 
the Original MSS, by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
avols, N.S, 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 


N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters « 


from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition, 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspondence. 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
avols. N.S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
geaxings (after Vandyke, Sir P.” Lely, 

folbein, Kneller, &c.). 


PHILOSOPHI 


17 Vols. at §8. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


BACON'S Novum Organwm and Ad- ° 
With Notes by | 


vancement of Learning. 
J. Devey, M.A. 


BAX. A Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Max, Editor of Kant’s 
‘Prolegomena.’ ‘5s. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Sciences, 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘ The Life of Goethe.” 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. 

HEGEL'S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A, 

EANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 

rortrait, 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


(51. 10s. per set.) 


’ JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols, With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.)« 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 
NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and ‘limes. With 
Memoir.’ x2 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 
STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 
eens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols, 





| —~Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
| 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 
—— Lives of tho Tudor and Stuart 


' rincesses. With 2 Portraits. 





CAL LIBRARY. 


(32 195. fer set.) 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference, 
A Popular Manual. By J, Devey, 


MILLER (Professor). History Philoe 
sophically fllustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 3s. 6d, each, 


SCHORENHAUER on the Fourfoid 
Root of the Principle of Suflicient Reason, 
andon the Willin Nature, Trans, from 
the German. 


SPINOZA'S Chicf Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes, 2 vols. 


Vol. 1.—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
—Political Treatise. 


Vol. II.—Improvement of the Under- 
standing—Ethics—Letters. 


TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
tory of Phitosophy. Transe by Rev, A. 
Johnsot, M.A. 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


iy 





THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


15 Pols, at 55. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


(37. 135. 6d. fer set.) 


BLEEK. Introduction to the Old ' PHILO-JUDEUS, Works of. The 
Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans. . Contemporary of Josephus. Trans, by 
under the supervision of Rev. E. Venables, , C.D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

Residentiary Canon of Lincoln, 2 vols. | PHILOSTORGIUS, Ecclestastical 


CHILLINGWORTH'S Religion of 
Protestants, 3s, 6d. 


EUSEBIUS. 
of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Cassarea, 
‘Trans, by Rev, C. F, @ruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 


EVAGRIUS. History of the Church, 
See Theodoret. 


HARDWICK, History ofthe Articles 
of Religion; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.p, 1536 to A.D. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F, Proctor. 


HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms, Numerous Woodcuts. 


PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 
of the Creed. Edit. by &. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes, 


Ecclesiastical History « 


History of, —Sze Sozomen, 


SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History. 
Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, a.b. 303, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius 11, With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 


SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the EcctusiasTicaL His 
TORY oF PHILosTORGIUS, as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E, Walford,M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life, 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.p. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsucstia, a,p. 

27; and from a.v. 431 to A.D. 544. With 
femoirs, 


WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. ‘rans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
35 Vols. at 55. each. (87. 155. per set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 


Bede, ‘ 

ASSER’S Life of Alfred.—See Six O. E. 
Chronicles, 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. ‘Together with the 
ANGLO-SAxon CHRONICLE. With Note: 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit. 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS’'S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. Xing Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of, With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. 8. Fox, M.A.” ‘Io 
whichis adged the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Merrrs or Boeratus, with a free 
‘Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 








'y 


BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of < 


England, Scotland, and Leland. Mlus- 

trating the Origin ‘of our Vulgar and Pro- 

vincial Custom$, Ceremo: 

titions. By Sir Henry 
rontispiece. 3 vols, “>. 






es, and Super- 
KH. ERS. 





Hi 





CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES, 
Contemporary Narratives of Richard Corur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Fronti 
piece from an old MS, 








DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popntar 
Customs, Present and Past, An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev, T, F, Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willtbald, Bernard, Sawulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of ‘Tudela, Sir John’ Maundeville, 
Bela Brocquiyg, and Maundrell all un. 

abridged. Wit Introduction and Notes 


by ThomasMright, Map of Jgnusalem, 
o 


,: ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 


mW 





ELLIS (G,) Specimens of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J.O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Mluminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 


ETHELWERD. Chronicle of.—Sce 
Siz O, E, Chronicles, 


FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of —See Six O. Z, Chronicles. 


, GESTA ROMANONRUM, or Enter- 

taining Moral Stories invented by the 
% Monks. ‘Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. “Edit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 


GILDAS. Chronicle of.—See Six 0. E. 
* Chronicles, 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 
cal Works. Containing ‘Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sit R, Colt Hoare, 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry 1I.; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from an old MS. 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the Abbey 
of Croyland, with the Continuation b 
Peter of Blois and others, ‘Trans. wit! 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A, 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My. 


thology, illustrative of the Romance and j 


Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank, 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai; to 
which are added, Extracts from ‘his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L, and J. B, Horner. Mapsand Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal, 


MALLET’S Northern Antiquitics, or 
an. Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient §candinavians, Trans. by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosz 
Eppa, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of ty Eyrbyggia Saga’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 

+ and Qhloured Frontispiece, 
re 








MARCO POLO’S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction, Edit. by T. Wright. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 
tory, from 1235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L, With Frontispiece. 3 vols. — 
See also Roger of Wendover. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 
Flowers of History, especially such as re« 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 


inning of the World to a.D. 1307, By 
.D. Yonge. 2 vols. 
| NENNIUS. 


Chronicle of.—See Six 
O. £. Chronicles. . 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 
History of England and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Curonictx o St. Evrouct, With Gene- 
ral and Chronalogical Indexes. 4 vols. 


PAULYS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. ‘To which is appended Alfred's 
ANGLO-Saxon VERSION oF Oxosius, With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an ANGLO-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq, Frontispiece. 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER, 
Chronicle of, —See Six O. E. Chronicles. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 
English History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. R to A.D, xz0r. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowors 
‘of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D, 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giies, D.C.L. 2 vols. ry 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: 
viz, Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chron 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof: 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A, Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred, 





WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen, By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece, 





YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection , 
of Scandinavian and North.German Popu- 
lac ‘Tales angatraditions, from the Sw 
Danish, andGerman, Edit, by B. Thor 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. : 





ILLUSTRATED}; LIBRARY. . 


83 Vols, at 55. each, excepting those mark 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 
the British Navy. 


Revised edition, with . 


Indexes of Names and Events, and 37 Por- | 


traits and Plans, 2 vols. 


ANDERSEN'S Danish Fairy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey, With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 


ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furtoso. In 
English Verse by W. S. Rae. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings, 2 vols. 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and Chamber 
Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Swe Barris War: 
BLERS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 


BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces, 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 


BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. ’ Portrait and 28 
THustrations. 














CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- | 


don Hall, Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam, Map, and 
nearly 300 Illustrations, 


CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulti 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANE’S Three Courses and 
a Dessert; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
-Mélange, With so Illustrations by Craik. 
shank, 

—— Punch and Judy. 





‘The Dialogue of 


Mustrated by © 


the Puppet Show ; an Accountof its Origin, : 


&e. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank, 


DIDRON’S Christian Iconography; 
a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A, N. Didron. Trans. 
by E, J. Mil#ngton, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes, 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 

Vel. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

- Vol. I, The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
.__The Soul; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 





otherwise. (20/. 138. 6d. per set.) 


ANTE, in English Verse, by I. C, Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction ‘and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman, 


DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: its Build- 
ings and Antiquities, An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By ‘f. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7s, 6d. 


—— Rome: History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps- 


GIL BLAS. The Adventures of, 
From the French of Lesage by Smollete, 
24 Engravings after Sinirke, and 10 Etch: 
ings by Cruikshank, 612 pages, 64. 





GRIMM’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy ‘Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts afier Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3s. 6. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr, Dibdin. 


INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
is:orical, from the Farliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 


JESSE'S Anoedotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings ‘after 
Cooper and Landseer. 


KING’S (C, W.) Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones.  Iilustra- 
tions. 6s. 


—— Natural History of Precious 
Stones and Metals, Illustrations. 65. 


KITTO'S Scripture Lands, Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, 
znd Topographical Sketches, 47 coloured 
Maps. 


ERUMMACHER’S Parables, 40 lilus- 


trations, 


LINDSAY'S Cord) Letters on Egypt 
Edom, and the iFly Land, 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. > 
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LODGE’® Portraits of TMiustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
aphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Bonraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols, 


LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his ‘Translations and Notes. 2. 
fall-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster an 
others, and a Portrait, 

—— Without the Illustrations, 3s. 62. 


— Prose Works, With 16 full-page 
Woodeuts by Birket’ Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Animals. 
Numerous Woodeuts. 








MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N,) Master- | 


man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts, 3s. 6, 

-—~ Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
(Written for Young People.) Hlustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3s. 6¢. 

—— Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir, 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
Geld, RA, 38, 6d. 

~— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 





and Land One. Hundred Years Ago. ; 


(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
Bravings. 435. be, 

— Settlers in Canada, (Written for 
Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 3s. 6d, 

=~ Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With x6 Illustrations after Clark: 





son Stanfield, R.A. 38. 6d. 
— Midshipman Easy. With 8 full. - 
page Mlustrations, Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d, | 


— Peter Simple. With full-page Illus- 
trations, Small post &vo. 35. 6. 


MAXWELL'S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies. Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits, 


MICHAEL ANGELO and PAT HAEL) j 


Their Lives and Works. By Duppa an 
Quatremére de Quincy. _ Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons, 


MILLER'S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Pritain, and r2 Steel Engravings. 


MUDIE’S History of British Birds, 
Revised by W.C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloures Plates of Eggs. 
2 vols, ~ e 





NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann, By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R/M. Indexes) 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 


NICOLINI'S History of the Jesuits 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs, 8 Portraits. 


PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse, With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 


PICKERING'S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu. 
tion; with AN ANacyricaL SYNOPSIS OF 
THE Natura History or Man, By Dr. 
Hall, Map @f the World and 12 coloured 
Plates 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Modern (Geography on a Popular Plan, 
Compited fromthe best Authorities, Raglish 

and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn, 150 Wood- 

cuts and 5r coloured Maps 


~— Without the Maps, 3s. 6d. 


POPE'S Poetical Works, including 
‘Translations, Edit. with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

— Homer's Miad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev, J. S. Watson, M.A, 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 

—— Homer's Odyssey, with the BATTLE 
or Frogs any Micx, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators including Chapman. Ine 
troduction and Notes by J. & Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. 

— Life, including many of his Letters, 
By R. Carruthers, Numerous [lustrations. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 
other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Iliustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Cok 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, andan ngraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms, Ly 
H.G. Bohn, Numerous Woodeuts, 


—— With coloured Illustrations, 105. 6s 


PROUT'S (Father) Reliques, Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition 
with the Author's last cezrections an 
additions. 2x Etchings by D. Maclise, 

. Nearly 600 pages, 


RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Direeti-ns for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘Craven.’ 6=_". 
Woodcuts an? g Steel Engravings <7* 

A. Cooper, R.A. a 
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RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- | TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. In 
vised, by Rev, J- G. Wood, M.A. 286 | English, Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
Woodcuits. .H. Wiffen, With 8 Engravings and 24 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of | Voodeuts- 

Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- | WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 

cuts after Stothard and Harvey. taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 

| — Without the Engravings, 3s. 6d. Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swinming, &c. 
ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


tary. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins 2f ‘i 
Cee een MentmentsofModera | “ALTON'S Complete Angler, or the 










he An M 2 ‘Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Izaak 
Times. By C. A, Eaton. 34 Steel En- | Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
gravings, 2 vols. } moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypt, | Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
from the Fatliest Times till the Conquest | by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
by the Arabs, a.p. 640, 2 Maps and up- cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 
wards of 4oo Woodeuts. 2 vols. — Livosof Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With &c,, with Notes. ‘A New Eudition, re- 
‘Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelsou's vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and so Engrav. | of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 
STARLING’S (Miss) Noblo Doeds of | WELLINGTON, Lifo of. From the 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, | Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Stee! Por- graving: 


traits. 


STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece; | WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 


— Victories of.—Sce Maxwell. 





with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian Archeology, Fayptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Architecture, 71 Steel Plates and numerous Roman. By H. M, Westropp. Numerous 
Woodcuts, Mlustrations. . 
SWEET'S British Warblers. ss.—Sce | WHITE'S Natural History of Sol+ 
Bechstein, | “yore, with Observations on various Parts 
TALES OF THE GENT; or, the of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Asmar, Trans, by SirC, Morrell, Numer- Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
ous Woodcuts. coloured Plates. 


- CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN. 
103 Vols. at 55. cach, excepting those marked otherwise. (254 4s. 6d, per set.) 


ZSCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In ANTONINUS (M. Anrelius) Tho 
English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th ‘Thoughts of. Translated literally, with 
edition. . Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 

the Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 

-— The Tragedies fe In Prose, with 3s. 6d 


Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley ‘ 
; + + APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, ‘The Ar- 
BAL Portesit. ate Ges ‘gonautica,’ ‘Translated by 8. P. Coleridge. 


® ising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- ising de * Socrates, 
ftantius, Julian, Jovians, Valentinian, and lorida, ‘and, Discourse. of Magic, With 
~~ Valens, by C. DB. Yonge, B.A. Double a Metrical Ver*an of Cupid and Esycne, 
Somes 3h Bd ee and Mrs, _‘Tigue’s Psyche. Frontis 

: nee piece, - = 


AMMIANUS MARCELIJNUS, His. | APULEIUS, Tho Works of. | Com: 
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ARISTCPHANES’ Comedies. Trans. 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols, 


ARISTOTLE’S Nicomachean Ethics. 
‘frans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archda, Browne, 


«— Politics and Economies. Trans. 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr, Gillies, 


—- Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev, John H. M'Mahon, M.A, 


—~ History of Animals. In Ten Books, 
Trans, with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

=—— Organon; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O: 
¥, Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each, 


—- Rhetoric and Poetics, Trans, with 
Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


a 
ATHENZEUS. The Do!pnosophists ; 





EPICTETUS, 


gf, the Banauetof the Leamed, Ry C. D. 
Yonge, B.A, With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments, 3 vols, 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete | 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BION.—See Theocritus. 

CESAR. Commentaries on the 





Gallic and Civil Wars 
mentary Books attribul 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars, 
Portrait, 


ith the Supple- 





A to Hirtius, in- 


‘Trans. with Notes. | 


CATULLDS, Tibullus, and tho Vigil | 


of Venus. 
graphical Introduction, To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans. by C. D. 
Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 

—— On Oratory and Orators. 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. ‘Trans. 
with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

-—— On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
vation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. ‘Iyans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 





—— Academics, De Finibus, and Tusct- 
fan Questions. "Ry-C. 


With’ Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
meattyned by Cicero. 


‘Trans. with Notes and Bio- | 


With | 


D. Yonge, B.A. | 








CICERO'S Orations.—Costinued. 
—— Offices; or, Moral Duties, Cato 
Major, an Essay on Old Agi ius, an 
ay on Friendship; Scipio's Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 





trates, Trans,, with Notes, by C. R. Ede 
monds. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES’ Orations, Trass., 


with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C, Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols, 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 
Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, aw Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index Verborum (622 pages). 


—— Index Verborum to the above, with the 
wantities and Accents marked (56 pages), 
imp cloth. 1s. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS, Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
‘Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


The Discours of, 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G, Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Holiodorna, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz, The 
Adventures of ‘Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho ayd Leucippe. Trans., with 
Nates, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A, 


HERODOTUS, Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, ad 
Theognis.’ In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 

‘Together with the Metrical Ver- 

sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 


by Tytler; and "Pheognis, by Frere. 


HOMER'S Wiad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


— Odyssey, Hymns, -Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buekley, B.A. 


HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 
trait. 3s. 6d. 


JULIAN TUE EMPEROR. 
Rev. C. W, King, M.A, 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 
Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. 8. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 
and Lucilus. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables, Arguments, by L. 
VA. 

m of Javenal and Persius by 

‘rontispiece. 

LIVY. Tho History of Rome. Trans. 
by Dr, Spillan and others, 4 vols. Por- 
trait. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia, 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 

BUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. ‘Trans, 
by Howard Wilhains, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. ‘To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Transtations. selected 
from English Poets, and other sources, 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 75. 6d. 

MOSCHUS.—See Theocritus. 


OVID'S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. 





In Prose, with 





Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index, By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity Coltege, Cam- 


bridge. 2 vols. 


PHALARIS, Bentley's Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, ‘hemisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and’ the Fables 
of Esop. 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner- To- 

ether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
fam Moore. Portrait. 


P.ATO'S Works, Trans., with Intro- 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 


— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies, In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
2 vols. 

PLINY’S Nrtural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, BA. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F.C: 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


To which is added the Me- © 


With Introduction and Notes + 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays, Trans. by C. W. King, MLA. 


— Ethical Essays. 
Shilleto, MLA. 


— Livas. See page 7. 


PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P, 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical vere 
Sions of Select Mlegics by Nott and Elton, 
38. 6d, 

QUINTYLIAN'S Institutes of Oratory. 
‘Trans, with Notes and Biographical 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
2 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus, ‘Trans., with Notes and Bia- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICHS, Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A, 
38. 6d. 


SENECA’S Minor Essays. 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 


SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. . 

STRABO'S Geography.  Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H, C. 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 

/SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Cesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
‘The ‘Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 


Trans. Ly ALR, 


Translated 





TACITUS. The Works of, ‘rans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 
| TERENCE and PHEDRUS. Jn Eng- 





lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, 1A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phedrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, 
and Tyrteus. In Prose, with Notes and 
Argunients, by Rev. J. Banks, MA. To 
which are appended the MeTricaL Vex- 
stows of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

TYRTEUS.—Sce Theacritus. 

VIRGIL, Tho Works of, In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3s, 6d. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Tins, with 
Notes, by }. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 
10 Vols. at §s. each. (21. 10s, per set.) 
DANTE. The Inferno, Prose Trans, »} DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 


with the Text of the Original on the same the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 

page, and Explanatory Notes, by John | on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 

A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Ilus- 
— Tho Purgatorio. Prose Trans.,with trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 

the Original on the same page, and Ex- son, D.D. 

planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Mythology 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. | of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Bi Test aM wr one Readings of | Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D, LL.D. 1a 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and Plates. 

Parallel References in the margin. Alsoa ' HERODOTUS, Notes on, Original 

Critical Introduction and Chronological - “and Selected from the best Commentators. 

aati axe Fac-similes of Greek Manu- | By D, W. Turner, M.A, Coloured Map. 
i 38 Ed. 








2 ., | =— Analysi# and Summary of, with 

~— or bound up with a Greek and English a Synchronistical Table of Events~-Fables 

Lexicon to the New ‘Testament (aso pages of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 

additional, making in all goo). 5s. tances—an Outline of the History and 

The Lexicon may be had separately, Geography--and the Dates completed from 
price 2s. Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler, 


DOBREE’S Adversaria, (Notes onthe | THUCYDIDES, An Analysis and 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the Summary of. With Chronological Table 
late Prof, Wagner. 2 vols. of Events, &c., by J. 1, Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
51 Vols. at 5s. cack, excepting those marked otherwise, (131. 9s. 6a. per set.) 
AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of | BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, 


Comparative Physiology touching the Continued, 

Structure and Development of the Races | -_ @halmers on the Adal tation of 

of Animals living and extinct. For Schools External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. lectual Constitution of Man. Wich Memoir 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. fa 


~— Prout’s Treatise on Chemistry, 
BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical bh tad J 
Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and | Meteorology, and the Function of Diges+ 


Valuation of the various Natural and | {im with reference to Natural Theology. 
Attificial Substances employed in the Arts Edit. by Dr. J. W. Griffith, 2 Maps, 

and Domestic Economy, founded on the ; —-- Buckland’s Geology and Miner. 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit. by Dr. Paul. | alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
100 Woodeuts. Prot. Phillips, and &. Brown, Memoir of 
Buckland. “Porvait. 2 vols. rss, Vol. 1. 











. a 1. i i B 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. aa Vol. 11. go large plates with letter- 
-—~ Beli (Sir Charles) on the Hand; | -— Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6r. 
evincing Design, Preceded by an Account each. 
of the Author's Discoveries in the Nervous | — Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex. 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3s. 6d, 
-~—~ Kirby on the History, Habits, | ate Oe 
and Instincts of Animals, With Notes by | CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B,) Zoolo; 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts, 2 vols. A Systematic View of the ‘Structure, \ 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
— Whewell’s Astronomy and Families of the Anim! Kingdom, and of 
General Physics, consjdered with reference -| the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 






to Natural Theolo, 


4 Portrait of the Earl vised by W. §. Dallas, F.L.S. Nume_— 
of Bridgewater, 3s.6d. ~ - 


Woedcuts. 2 vols. 6s. each. 
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CARPENTER'S Works.—Continued. 

— Mechanical Philosophy, Astro- 
pomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. 181 Woodcuts. 

—— Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 


| to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6s. 
—-- Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion, 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 
CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 


the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts; including Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, 
Printing, Map Colouring, Deess, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. | Trans. 
by C. Martel. Several Pittes. 

-— With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7s. 6:2. 


ENNEMOSER’S History of Magic. 
‘Trans. by W. Howitt. Withan Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit. 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 


HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the Terms ty prevent: 
use, Numerous Woodcuts. 35. 64. 


HOGG'S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Beiny 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, 
Electricity, Voltaism, 
400 Woodcuts. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. § vols. 
38. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 55. 

=— PersonalNarrative ofhisTravels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 


Caloric, 


— Views of Nature; or, Contem-~ | 


Pitions of the Sublime Phenomena, of 
reation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté. 


HUNT'S (Robert) Postry of Science ; 


or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of | 


Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. . 
JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the “Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 
LOYCE'S Introduction to the Arts 
‘ad Sciences, for Schoals and Young 
“,eople. Divided into Les">ns with Ex- 
amination Questions. Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Letterpress | 


Hydrostatics, | 


Optics or 
and Magnetism. . 














JUKES-BROWNE’S Students Hand. 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
ferkes-Browne, of the Geolosical Survey of 

ngland. With numerous Diagrams and 
Mlustrations, 6s. 

The Student's Handbook of 
Historical Geology. By A, Pa pukes: 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geologica! 
Survey of England and Wales, With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, 6s. 

— The Building of the British 
Islands. A Study In Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge ia 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Ex- 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Petrifactions and their Teach- 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthe British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 65. 

-— Wonders of Geology; or, @ 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts, 2 
vols. 75, 6d. each, 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
hell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans. by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Piants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and Serip- 
ture; or, the Relation between the Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chees Works. — See 
page 21. . 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit. by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S, Nu- 
merous Woodcuts, 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. rso Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 

— Philosophy of Mant Zacturos, 
or an_ Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial.Economy of the Factory 





System of Great Britain. Revised by 
BL, Simmonds. Numerous Figures, 
Boo pages. 75. 6d. aa 


REFERENCE LIBRARY, 7 19 





: ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. é 


GILBART’S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 


Revised to 188: by 
2vols, ros. N.S. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


30 Volumes at Various Prices. (91, 5s. per set.) 


BLAIR'S Chronological Tablee. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
tothe Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W, Rosse. 800 pages. ‘ros. 

—— Index of Dates. Comprehendin, 
the principal Facts in the Chronclogy ant 


History of the World, from the Earliest to 


the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols, gs. each. 


BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets, 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 


BOND'S Handy-book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era, 4th Edition. 


BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 
and Technical Yerms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Art 
and Trades, By W. H. Buchanan, wit 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A, Smith, 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF THE TOMES. A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
PRS, FSA, 5s. 


CLARK’S Giegh) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planché. ss. 
950 Iilustrations. 


—— With the Ulustrations coloured, 158. 
COINS, Manual of.—Sce Humphreys. 


COOPER'S Biographical Dictionary. 
Containing concise notices of upwards of 








15,000 enlineht persons of all ages and | 


countries. 2 vols. 5. each. 


DATES, Indox of.—See Biair. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- | 


vincial English. Containing Words from 
English 
‘entury. 
F.S.A., &. 2 vols. ss. each. 
EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancier.., Mediaval, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Ubustratior ndix on Works con- 
Epizrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6s, - 














riters previous to the roth | 
By Thomas Wright, M.A. ° 





a 
' WRIGHT (Th.)—See Dictionary, 


GAMES, Handbook of. Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manua. "Desterity, including 
Whist, Billiards, &, Edit. by Henry Ge 
Bohn.’ Numerous Diagrams. xs, 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, 


M.A,, F.S.A, With an Historical Intro: 
duction, 65, 
HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 


Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Mlus- 
trations. 2 vols, 5s, each. 


LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature. Containing an Ac+ 
count of Rare and Curfous Books pub. 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W, T. Lowndes. Parts 1.-X. (A to £), 
3s. 6d, each. Part XI. (Appendix Volts 
$s. Or the x1 parts in 4 vols,, half 
morocco, 2/, 2s. 

MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, 
Popularly Arranged, By Dr. H, Davies’ 
700 pages. 55, 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
Dictionary of. Including 2lso Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- ‘ 
nent Men, &c,*By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 


POLITICAL CYCLOPZDIA. A 
Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, , 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge p= 
forming a Work of Reference on subjets— 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Sccial 
Relations. - 4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


PROVERSS, Handbook of, Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 





Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. ge. 
——,A Polyglot of Foreign. Com. 


prising French, Italian, German; Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish, With 
English ‘Translations, 5s. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Cul! 
lected and Contrasizd by Ven. Cl 
Smith, M.A. 5s. Be 





BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 





NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


13 Volumes at 38. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (22. 8s, 6x. per set.) 


BJORNSON'S Arne and the Fisher 
Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. II. Low, M.A. 


BURNEY'S Evelina; or, 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F- 
Burney (Mme, D'Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘Sylvestra,’ &c. 


-— Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 


DE STAEL:" Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stat]. ‘Lraustated by 
Emily Baldwin an.i Paulina Driver. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princoss. 
by Emma Bachheim. 





Trans, 


a Young ° 





i 


FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. Cyuikshank's [llus~ 
trations. 

—— Amelia, Roscoe's Edition, revised. 
Cruikshank's Mlustrations. 55. 


-— History of Tom Jones, a Found- 





ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruibshank's 
Lilustrations. 2 vols. 

GROSSI'S Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. FD. 

MANZONI, The Betrothed: bein 
a ‘Ivanslation of ‘I Promessi Sposi. 


Numerous Woodeuts, 1 vol. 5s. 


STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page Ilusteations. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


9 Volumes at Various Prices. 


BELL (Sir Charles). 
and Philosophy of Expression, as 


Con. 
nected with the Fine Arts. 55. 


The Anatomy ~ 


DEMMIN. History of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By : 
Auguste Demmin. Trans. by C. C. ° 


Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 75. 6¢. 
~EAIRHOLT’S Costume in England. 
“Third Edition, Enlarged and Rovised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, FSA. V 
more than 7co Engravings, 2 vols. 5s. 


each. 
Vol. I. History. Vol, II. Glossary, 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 
With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir of 
Flaxman, Portrait and 53 Plates, 6s. V.S. 





(24. 85. 6a. per set.) 


HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5s. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING »; 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, 
With Introductory Essay and 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli, 


LEONARDO DA VINCYS Treatise 
on Painting. ‘Trans. by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerbus Plates. 5s. 


PLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 


xoth Century, By J. R. Planché. 400 
Tlustrations. ss, 


the 
‘uselt. 
Notes by 


( at 


KR 


LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


* 10 Volumes at 5s. each. (22. 105, per set.) 


BOHN'S Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports, In 5 vols, 

Vol. L—Cricket, by Hon, and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H.W. Wilber- 
force; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, by 
Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait; Golf, by W. T. Linskill; Hockey, 
by F, S. Cresswell. [Ready. 

Vol. If.~-Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B, Woodgate ; Sailing’, by E. F. Knight; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

(Ready, 

Vol. I1I.—Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 
by R. G, Allanson-Winn and C, Phillipps 
Wolley ¢ Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Lin the press, 

Vol. 1V.—Cycling, by H. H. Griffin ; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock 5 Skating, 
by Douglas Adams, Vn the press. 

Vol. V.—Gymnastics, by A. F, Jenkin ; 
Clubs and Dumb-belis, Lin the press, 













BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. New 
Edition. 2 volumes, 
Vol. I. Taste Games, 
Contents :-@Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. w. 
Drayson, FLR.A.Q, with a preface by 
W. J. Peall—Bagatelle, by ' Berkeley’ 
Chess, by R. F, Green—Draughts, Back- 
zammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Roulette, E.0., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 
Vol. 11, Carp 


Games, 


Pramtnute s 


F.R.S., Author-of ‘The Philosophy of 
Whist, &c.’—Solo Whist, by R. F. Green; 
Piquet, Ecarté, Euchre, by * Berkeley ;" 
Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, New- 
market, Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, 
Speculation, &c. &c., by Baxter-Wray, 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862; A col. 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Liwenthal. New edition, 5s. 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and. 
analytical Notes*by J. Lowenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy, 


STAUNTON’S Choss-Player’s Hand-« 
book. A Mopular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. 


— Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws 3 and 
a Selection of Mbrphy’s Games, Annotated, 
630pages. Diagrams, 2 


~— Chess-Player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collectiaa” 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems, Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 


—— Chess Tournament of 1651, 
A Collection of Games played at this cele. 
brated assemblage. Wish Introduction 
anc *" oe 


(EY 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


. 
Price 13. cach. * 


A Series of Complete Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted from Vols: in 
Bokn's Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper cover, with» 
cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading, 


ASCHAM (Roger). 
By Paes rad 


* 
CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 
“ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 


ROY: England and English 


Scholemaster. | 


acteristics, ctures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, ‘Truth, Character, 
‘Wealll, Religion, '&c., &c, 


— Nature: An Essay. To which are | 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 


— Representative Men: Seven Lec- | 
tures on Prato, Swepgyporc, MON- | 
'TAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE, POMEON, and | 
GoetnE. , . | 


— Twenty Essays on Various Subs | 
jects. , 

— The Conduct of Life, 

FRANELIN (Benjamin). 
graphy, Edited by J. Sparks, 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 
told Taless Two Vols. in One. 

— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

_ a Scarlet Letter. 

_ — House with the Seven Gables. 

— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Fawn, Two Parts. 


"(W.). Table-talk: Essays | 





Autoblo- | 








‘on Menand Manners. Three Parts, 


— Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
‘Men, and Things. Three Parts. 


— Lectures on the English Comic | 
Writers. 


— Lectures on the English Poets. | 
Lectures on the Characters of 

Se Picys. | 

ctures on the Piterature of | 

‘Age of Elizabeth, chieflyDramatic, | 








| LAMB (Charles). 


SSccaeor of Mokena 
— Life of Goldsmith. 
—— Sketch-book. 

— Tales of a Traveller. 


Lives of 


| —— Tour on the Prairies. 


— Conguests of Granada and 
Spain. Two Parts, , 
—> Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
Two Parts. - 
— Companions of Columbus: Their 
Voyages and Discoveries, 
Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
be je in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
est, 


—— Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, from the beginning of the World. to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty, 

— Tales of the Alhambra, 

— Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nandg de Soto. 

— Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

— Salmagundi; or, The Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of Lavcr.or LaNGsTarr, 

- g's 

— Bracebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 
mourists, 

— Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

— Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales. 


Essays of Elia, 
With a Portrait. : 


— Last Essays of Elia. 
Eliana." With Biographica Sketch, 

: * 
MARRYAT (Contain): Pirate and 


the Three Cutters: ith a Memoir of, 
tir: Author, ° 
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* The only authorised Edition J no others published in England contain” 
the Derivations and Ei tymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thoroughly revised and improved by CHAUNCRY A. Goopricn, D.D., LL.D., 
” and Noan Porter, D.D., of Yale College. ts 





~ 


‘THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 


New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards ef 4600 New Words and 
Meanings. 4 
: 4628 Pages. 3000 Mlustrations. 
The features ‘of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 
-Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 
1, CoMPLETENESs.—It contains 114,000 words, 
2. AccURACY oF DEFINITION, 
8, ScIRNTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMS. 
4, Erymotocy. 
5. Tue ORTHOGRAPHY is pased, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. 
6. PRonuNcIATION, “. 
7. Tue Ittusrrarive Crrations. 
8, Tie Synonyas. . 
9. Tux ILLUSTRATIONS, which exceed 3000, + 
Cloth, 215. ; half-bound in calf, 30s, 3 calf or half Tussia, 315, 6¢.; russia, 





With New Biographical 4 i ppendix, containing over 9700 Names... 
THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY | 
Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary. Appendices, 
- and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 
I vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 315. 6d. 7 
“ Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.’ Quarterly Review, 1873. 
: Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application, 





” Lo be obtained through all Book.ellers, 


eS * a A as 
te . - 


~ Bohn’s Select Library of Standird Works. 


eoeee 








z Price 1s, in paper covers, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 
1. Bacon’s Essays. With Introdiiction and Notes, 


2. LEssING’s LAOKooN. ess he Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. 
t 3. DANTE’s INFERNO. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
Pat 4. GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Translated, with Intgoduction, by 


oo: 


5 


Anna Swanwick. 
| 5. GOETHE’s BoyHoop. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 
Translated by J. Oxenford. 
| 6. SCHILLER’ MARY STUART and THE MAID OF ORLEANS. Trans- 
& lated.by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick, 
7. THE QUEEN’s ENGLISH. By the late Dean Alford. 
“8. Lire aND LABOURS OF THE LATE THOMAS BRASSEY, By Sir 
j A. Helps, K.C.B. 
9. PLATO’s DIALOGUES: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo—Protagoras. 
With Introductions, ". 
1o. Mottkre’s PLays: The Miser—Tartuffe—The Shopkeeper turned 
Gentleman. _ With brief Memoir. : 
11. GOETHE’s REINEKE Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 


12, OLIVER GOLDSMITH’s PLays. ‘“ 
13. LESSING’s PLays : Nathan the Wise—Mifinirvon Barnhelm. 
14. PLAUTUS’s ComEDIES: Trinummus— Masgéchmi —Aulularia— 


Captivi. a | Sy 
15. ere) Days» By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 
ward Bell. o 
16. DEMOSTHENES—ON STHE CROWN.’ Translated by C. Rann 
Kennedy. * — 


7: THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
\ OLtveR CROMWELL. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. : 
THE PERFECT Lire, By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 
Rev. W. H. Chanaing. : < 
LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, HORACE AT ATHENS and other pieces, 
by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. * 
~ JEFOR’s THE PLAGUE IN Lonpon. ¢ Vit FZ 
22. IRVING’s LIFE OF¥MAHOMET, Y/Y f/f 


a 
23. HORACE’s ODES, by various hands. {Oui of. ‘print, 
| 24. BURKE'S Essay on ‘THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL” With 
; Shogt Memoir. « 
_ 25. HAUEF’s CARAVAN. ; 
26. SHERIDAN’S PLAys. A & 


. 


_~27. DANTES PuRGATORIO. Translated by Cary. 

28. HARVEY’s TREATISE ON THE CIRCULATION OF <THE BLOOD 
= 29. CICERO’S "FRIENDSHIP AND OLD AGE. , 
“30, DANTE’S PARADISO. Translated by Cary. mis a 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL AND "SONS. ~ 
~London : Printed by Srrancewavs & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus~W - 





